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Options suggested for the examination of Witnesses before the Commission 
on Education. (Witnesses are requested, to select any of these questions 
on which they have-special knowledge , or they may propose others .) 

1. Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion 
on the subject of Education in India, and in what Province your experience 
has been gained. 

2. Do you think that in your Province the system of primary education 
has been placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to tko 
requirements of the community ? Can you suggest any improvements in the 
ystem of administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

3. In your Province, is primary instruction sought for by the people in 
^enerijS^'Or*by particular classes only? Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes practically excluded from it; and if 
to, from what causes ? What is the attitude of the influential classes towards 
be extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

4. To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your Province ? How 
far are they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the sub¬ 
jects and character of the instruction given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue? What fees are taken from the scholars? From what classes are 
the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have }ny arrangements been made for training or providing masters in such 
'■'bools- 5 Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 

turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and 
s the best method to adopt for this’purpose ?\ Are the masters willing to 
State aid and to conform to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
ar has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
be further extended ? 

What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and 
of home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home able to 
,e on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the public service, with 
lucated at school ? 

How far.cqn the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumer- 
private agencies which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in 
districts, be advantageously administered by district committees or 
oards ? What are the proper limits of the control to be exercised by 
Ddies ? 

What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to muni- 
committees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision 
of elementary instruction in towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possibility of municipal com¬ 
mittees failing to make sufficient provision ? 

9. H. ^ you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers in rimary schools ? What is the present social status of village 
schoolmasters ? Do they exei a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other tnhn increase of pay, for improving their position ? 

10. What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, 
would make them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to 
the agricultural classes ? Should any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

11. Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your Prov- 
nce the dialect of the people r And if not, are the schools on that account 
ess qseful and popular ? 

13. Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the 
promotion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

13. Hdve you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in 
primary schools ? 
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14. Will you favour the Commission with your views; first, as to how the 
number of primary schools can he increased; and secondly, how they can he 
gradually rendered more efficient ? 

15. Do you know of any instances in which Government educationa 1 
institutions of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the manage¬ 
ment of local bodies, as contemplated in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 ? 
And what do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect has not been, 
given to that provision ? 

16. Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the 
higher order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without 
aid, without injury to education or to any interests which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ? 

17. In the Province with which you are acquainted, are any gentlemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, 
in the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

18. If the Government, or any local authority having control of public 
money, were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of 
years from the maintenance of any higher educational institution, what 
measures would be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the interim, so as 
to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private footing ? 

19. Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid 
system, or the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the 
case of (a) Colleges, ( b ) Boys’ schools, (c) Girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

20. How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered 
one of practical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no 
advantage or disadvantage as regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

21. What classes principally avail themselves of Government or 
schools and colleges for the education of their children ? Hoav far is the 
plaint well founded, that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for sue! 
cation ? What is the rate of fees payable for higher education in youi 
vince, and do you consider it adequate ? 

22. Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or colleg* 
ported entirely by fees ? 

23. Is it in your opinion possible for a non-Governmont institut 

the higher order to become influential and stable when in direct comp 
with a similar Government institution ? If so, under what conditions t 
consider that it might become so ? ' 

24. Is the cause of higher education in your Province injured e 
unhealthy competition; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply 

25. Do educated natives in your Province readily find remum 
employment ? 

26; Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to st( 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and i 
cal information ? 

27. Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention 
of teachers and pupils in unduly directed to the entrance examination of the 
University? If so, are you of opinion that this circumstances impairs the 
practical value of tho education in secondary schools for the requirements of 
ordinary life ? 

28. Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who 
present themselves for the University entrance examination is unduly large 
when compared with the requirements of the country ? If you think so, what 
do you regard as the causes of this state of things, and what remedies woulc. 
you suggest ? 

29. What system prevails in your Province with reference to scholarships; 
and have you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship syster 
impartially administered as between Government and aided schools ? 

3(K Is municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, 
whether belonging to missionary or other bodies; and how far is this support 
likely to be permanent ? 

31. Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers 
in secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose ? 



32. What is the system of school inspection pursued in your Province ? 
In what respect is it capable of improvement ? 

33. Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency 
in the work of inspection and examination ? 

34. How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable ? 

35. Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard 
to examinations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily 
interfere with the free development of private institutions ? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the development of natural character and ability or to inter¬ 
fere with the production of a useful- vernacular literature ? 

36. In a complete scheme of Education for India, what parts can, in your 
opinion, be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37. What effect do you think that the' withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of schools or colleges would have 
upon the spread of education, and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes ? 

38. In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest in order to prevent this result ? 

39. Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
occupy any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have 
you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

40. Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students 
in the schools or colleges in your Province? Have you any suggestions to 
make on the subject ? 

41. Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the Province with which 
you are acquainted; and if so, what is its character? 

42. What progress has been made by the department in instituting schools 
for girls; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? 
What improvements can you suggest P 

43. Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

44. What is the best method of providing teachers for girls. 

45. Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms, than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

46. In the promotion of female education, what share has already been 
taken by European ladies; and how far would it be possible to increase'Ihe 
interest Which ladies might take in this cause ? 

47. What do you regard as the chief dofects, other than any to which you 

have already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational 
system as it has been hitherto administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? : 

48. Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high 
education in your Province unnecessary? 

49. Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places 
of instruction already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of the peoplo ? 

50. Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Educa¬ 
tion Department take too exclusive an interest in high education ? Would 
beneficial results be obtained by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school management ? 

51. Is the system of pupil teachers or monitors in force in your Province ? 
If so, please state how it works. 

52. Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools un- 
?essarily or prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check such a tend- 

v ? If so, what measures ? 

Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary accord¬ 
's of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

demand for high education in your Province reached such a 
profession of teaching a profitable one? Have schools 
of good position as a means of maintaining themselves ? 
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55. To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign- 
ing grants according to the results of periodical examinations should be applied ? 
What do you regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

56. To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign¬ 
ing grants in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best applied ? 
Under what conditions do you regard this system as a good one ? 

57. To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant- 
in-aid should amount under of dinaiy circumstances in the case of colleges and 
schools of all grades ? 

58. What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can 
be efficiently taught as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges and 
schools respectively ? 

59. In your opinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term, or by the 
month ? 

60. Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality 
require the withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of 
colleges and schools ? 

61. Do you think that the institutions of University professorships would 
have an important effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

62. It is desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of public examinations extending 
over the entire Province ? In what cases, if any, is it preferable that such pro¬ 
motions be left to the school authorities ? 

68. Aro there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your 
Province to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave 
it improperly, from being received into another ? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

64. In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct manage* 
ment of higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable that it should 
retain under direct management one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations or conditions ? 

65. How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be 
employed in colleges educating up to the B. A. standard. 

66. Are European professors employed or likely to be employed in colleges 
under native management ? 

67. Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your Province 
(e. g., the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment in , the 
matter of English education ? To what are these ciroumstances duo, and how 
far have they been provided for ? 

68. How far would Government be justified in withdrawing from any 
existing school or college, in places where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the ground of its religious teach¬ 
ing ? 

69. Can schools and colleges under native management compete success¬ 
fully with corresponding institutions under European management ? 

70. Are the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in your Province 
more onerous and complicated than necessary. 



EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


K.B.—The serial numbers of the questions in the Examination in Chief of the witnesses refer to the 
numbers which those questions bear in the Standard List of queries forwarded to all witnesses 
and reprinted at the beginning of the volume, 

w. r. h. 

Evidence of Mr. Y. S. Apte. 


Ques, 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinioi on Education. 

jins. 1. —I am Superintendent of the new 
English School at Poona. Bui. the views which 
I express in my evidence re present the general 
views of the whole body of conductors of the 
school with which I am connect'd. 

Ques. 18.—It the Government or any local 
authority having control of public money were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would he host adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure tire maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18. —If “ private effort means the effort 
of the various Missionary societies, then lam de- 
iidedly of opinion that the withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment from the maintenance of any higher educa- 
'onal institution generally wi 11 he productive of 
ery bad -effects upon the progress of education in 
ris eouritry. This point is discussed at length in 1 
ly answers to questions 6 and 7, and I do not 
date upon it here. If it be t ie sincere desire of 
’-ernment that, when it retires from a direct 
.eetion with schools or colleges, it should leave 
...cation in the hands of such bodies as are of 
indigenous growth, and being suck would be far 
octter calculated to inspire confidence in the minds 
of the people; if Government n cans to teach the 
Natives of this country the art < f self-education as 
t means to teach the art of sell-government, and 
,hus prepare them for taking up the work when 
.t, means to leave it; if it ardently wishes that 
education, upon which the success of men in all 
their various avocations in life principally depends, 
and upon the nature of which rests the good or 
otherwise of their countrymen, should be managed 
by the people themselves : if those be the sincere 
desires of Government, then I should certainly 
say that the experiment, such as that which seems 
contemplated in the question, would be worth 
trying. It would be only anot ter feature of the 
development of the Local Self-Go vernment scheme; 
>,nd even if some additional expenditure has to be 
meurred, the object itself is so laudable that I do 
uot think the expenditure will not ire adequately 
equited. I proceed to state the measures that 
•Quid be adapted to stimulate private effort in 
ie interim, so that the institutions may be main- 
hied on a private footing—- 
(a) If any body of gentleman come forward 
I say that they will he ready :;o maintain some 
,ie institutions of a higher or ler after a given 
m of years, Government should, by first assur- 
- itself of the abilities, efficiency, and chances 
permanency shown by them, be ready to intro- 
e a more liberal and less interfering system of 
t-in-aid, such as would be given further on, 
from the faults which the present system 
vs, as given in my answer to the next ques- 

ay. 


tion. Unless the system of grant-in-aid be 
liberal and leaves sufficient scope for free develop¬ 
ment of the institution, the object aimed at, both 
by Government and by those who would agree to 
try the experiment, will not be accomplished to 
any appreciable degree. 

(6) Another step to secure the desired end 
would be to maintain one Government institution, 
at the place where the experiment may be tried, 
in good order and efficiency, both to serve as a 
model and to produce the necessary degree of 
efficiency in the private institution, and thus 
enable it and the Government institution to con¬ 
tinue efficient when Government withdraws from 
any direct connection with its own institution. 
The model to he maintained, so long as the private 
institution becomes thoroughly efficient, ought to 
be in a very efficient state; otherwise the copy 
would be ill-made. After the institution has 
grown up in this manner and become able to take 
charge of its own institution as well as the model, 

| the body of gentlemen might be asked to take 
charge of other schools in other districts on the 
grant-in-aid system. Every facility ought to be 
given to the private institution that it might 
become a thoroughly efficient central institution, 
able, in course of time, to take charge of other 
schools in other places. 

((■-•) But the most important measure which 
would be best adapted to secure the desired end in 
a rapid and certain manner is the permission to 
be given by the University to that private institu¬ 
tion to open a college branch if it finds that it 
has the means of doing so. If after a given term 
of years, say five or six years, the institution, 
being able to manage the local Government insti¬ 
tution, desires to undertake the management of 
Government schools in other places on the grant- 
in-aid system, it will not generally happen that 
it will get all the men wanted for this purpose 
from the Government colleges themselves. It 
will have very often to send out men trained in 
its own ways of thinking and acting, and very 
often the number of persons wanted would be 
greater than what the colleges might supply. If 
that institution shows ability and efficiency and 
sufficiently reasonable prospects of permanency, 
it may be affiliated to the University as an institu¬ 
tion teaching up to the P.E., First B.A. or 
second B.A., according to its efficiency. If the 
institution, by being recognised by the University, 
be able to pass graduates from itself, the difficulty 
to be experienced about the supply of teachers 
would be considerably obviated. But this is too 
good to he expected all at once. It cannot be 
expected that an institution will ber affiliated 
within the period of one or two years. People 
must devote themselves to college-work, and show 
that they will he able to teach the subjects taught 
in colleges, and then only may the University be 
expected to recognise it as a college institution. 
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But how are people to show themselves efficient bear v the heavy college expenses will not have 
to teach in a college if they have no opportunities recourse to Government colleges; those who can 
given them to have an experience thereof ? To will try to prosecute their studies at Government 
remove this difficulty, I would suggest that the colleges. In this way scope will be left for both 
University might grant permission to such an classes of students. If this proposal he acted 
institution to send up candidates for University upon, and its execution be assisted by an adequate 
examinations without keeping terms at an affiliat- system of grant-in aid, I see no reason why 
ed institution. The restriction as to keeping Native gentlemen should not be ready to take 
terms prevents several students from availing charge of Government institutions after a given 
themselves of collegiate instruction, and they are term of years. As I have said at the outset, the 
obliged to betake themselves to seeking employ- experiment is worth trying, and even slight 
ments. If permission of the kind suggested failures at the commencement should not be re- 
above be granted to an institution, it will benefit garded as bad signs, seeing that, if vigorously 
not only poor boys themselves, those people and sincerely continued, the experiment is sure to 
that might think of getting their institution result in an incalculable good both to Government 
affiliated would also have a fair chance of proving and the people themselves. 

themselves able to discharge their higher duties. 19 ,—Have you any remarks to offer on the 

I do not think that this permission will be availed principles of the grant-in-aid system or the details 
of by anybody to the highest steps at once. The 0 f 5ts administration ? Are the grants adequate 
members of the institution will first try to send i n t \ u > ease of colleges and boys' schools ? 
students for the P.E. only; and when they Hud I Am. 10 .—As this is a very important question 
themselves able to teach those subjects, they | I shall have to dwell upon it at some length 
might think of rising one step higher, and, so on, ( fl ) I t would not lie out of place to give a short 
try to rise up by degrees. The candidates that may history of this system. The grant-in-aid system 
be prepared in this manner privately may he tested which is justly called the pivot of the educational 
by the same rigid tests as are applied to students | system, was introduced in conformity with the 
from other colleges; those only who might stand | directions contained in the Despatch of 1854 ■ 
that test successfully should be declared as having j « Since Government can never be expected to 
passed. Such a step will, I think, enable men to Jo all the work of education by its own unaided 
be prepared to teach higher subjects when the I efforts," it was deemed necessary to eneoura-e 
University might affiliate the institution. This j local efforts among the Natives of India, and t, 
would be a sort of preparatory college, and I make them, by means of contributions from th. 
believe that if this idea be properly encouraged, j State, take a more extensive part in education 
not only will the object aimed at by Government j J n paragraph 52 the Court of Directors said 
to withdraw from a direct connection with higher “We confidently anticipate, bv thus drawin- 
education be fulfilled, but the Natives will be ! support from local resources in addition to eontri 
taught a vory great lesson of depending upon buttons from the State, a far morn rapid progre* 
themselves m the matter of education. of education than would follow a mere increase 

Now, an objection might be raised : if the re- expenditure by the Government; while it possesse 
strietioii as to terms be removed, then the students the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of 
would be deprived of the general salutary influ- reliance upon local exertions and combinations for 
ences arising from the presence of the professors in local purposes which is of itself of no mean import- 
recognised colleges, and that the attention of the ance to the well-being of a nation.” With this view 
students would be devoted more to the passing of j the system was propelled, and rules were framed for 
examinations than to the formation and develop- | that purpose. At first a large extension of schools 
meat of their character. With regard to this ! was caused by means of what was called the 
objection, I must say it is more fanciful than real j “partially self-supporting system. ” Butin 1857 
under the present circumstances of colleges at j (April) the Government of India expressed its 
least. Some 15 or 20 years ago one could have | censure of this sort of system of extending schools 
justly talked of the salutary influences produced as being opposed to the spirit of the Despatch*, 
upon the mind by the agreeable sort of life led at Then rules were promulgated for giving grants ; 
the college, and the frequent opportunities afford- but. till the year 1805-6(5 ‘ the system of payment 
ed to students of freely mixing with professors by results was not introduced, but a lump sum to 

and discussing subjects with them; but the be given to a school was determined by the In- 

ehange now to be seen is too clear to require any spector, considering the efficiency of instruction 

explanation. Even if the good of the presence of imparted. This system had its own evils, and 

professors and the wholesome influence of eom- j thus the more ellicient system of giving grants 
pany be actually matters of fact, I do not think ! according to the results of periodical examinations 
that people should be deprived of the advantages J was brought in. That system, with several altera- 
of collegiate instruction simply because they aro j tions and modifications'made in the rules from 
not able to bear the costly expenses of a college time to time, has been in use till the present day 
life, which, in all, amount to R25 per month J In the rules framed for grants-in-aid for the fir's 
even in a city like Poona. If the restriction as time, the true spirit of t he Despatch was scrupi 
to terms be dispensed with, several people who lously adhered to; but in the rules subsequent' 
hopelessly give up their studies will be encourag- framed tile same accuracy was not observed, 
ed to prosecute them further, aud even if this the rules given in page 229 of the Educatie 
restriction be removed it will not certainly be | Report for 1856-57, wo find: “This system 
attended with a very rapid fall in the attendance j Government grants-in-aid is founded on an onti 
at colleges, for soroo people there will be who ; abstinence from interference with the reiigio 
will like to avail themselves of the regular college I doctrines inculcated in the schools to be aided, a 
instruction. The removal of the restriction will | that aid will be given to all schools in whic 
operate as a atrong inducement to several people to , good secular education is imparted, but condit ; 
oomplete their course : those who cannot afford to ! like these do not appear to be given any sigi 
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cant prominence in the rules published in 18(57-68, 
1871-72, 1876-77, or 1881-82. There are various 
details in these rules which have been introduced 
from time to time, and they will be considered 
when I come to the details of the administration 
of the grant-in-aid system. 

(i) One of the principles that is open to serious 
objections is the principle now followed by the 
Educational Department of giving grants to 
Missionary institutions, though they professedly 
teach their religious boohs to pupils during 
school-hours, and thus violate the principles of 
religious neutrality, the chief point insisted upon 
in the Despatch. I for myself am unable to see 
how, following strictly the instructions contained 
in the Despatch of 1854 which the advocates of 
Missionary institutions take as the basis of their 
arguments, Missionary institutions, conducted as 
they arc at present, should be entitled to get 
grants. (I) Iu the first place the objects with 
which the framers of the Despatch inaugurated 
the system of grants-in-aid was to give encourage¬ 
ment to local efforts, “ to foster a spirit of re¬ 
liance upon local exertions and combinations for 
local purposes.'’' 1 Wherever the grant-in-aid sys¬ 
tem is alluded to, the idea of local efforts and the 
encouragement to be given to such efforts are 
prominently and distinctly brought forward. In 
paragraph 61 of the Despatch it is said: “We 
desire to see local management under Govern¬ 
ment inspection and assisted by grants in-aid 
taken advantage of wherever it is possible to do 
so.” This sort of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes is not encourag¬ 
ed among the people by encouraging Missionary 
institutions. In the paragraph above referred to 
it is clearly said that Government will supply the 
wants of particular parts of India by temporary 
establishment of schools, in districts whore there 
is little or no prospect of adequate loeal efforts 
being made for this purpose. If, then, the spirit 
and aim of the Despatch be to encourage people 
to come forward with local contributions and, 
assisted by Government, to aid in the cause of ex¬ 
tending the sphere of education, I cannot perceive 
how grants paid to Missionary efforts, which are 
evidently no local efforts, will bring about the 
object of the system. The Government of India 
themselves see that Native efforts ought to be en¬ 
couraged : the Resolution No. 2152 of February 
1882 says : “ It is not a healthy symptom that all 

the youths of the country should be cast, as it were, 
in the same Government educational mould. 
Rather it is desirable that each section of the 
people should be in a position to secure that de¬ 
scription of education which is most consonant to 
its feelings and suited to its wants. The Govern¬ 
ment is ready, therefore, to do all that it can to 
foster such a spirit of independence and self-help.” 
The Times of India , in a leading article in its issue 
of the 5th of May, writes on this subject much in 
the same strain, and, as it properly expresses my 
views on this point, I give an extract from it:— 

“ Tho Missionaries regard the Despatch as the character 
by which they claim the right to have their schools and 
collegos aided by tho Government, but in fact there is 
nothing throughout this Despatch to hIiow that the idea of 
such assistance was really entertained by its framers. In 
fact we think it is highly improbable that the idea ever 
occurred to thereat framer of the iJespatoh (.T. S. Mill). 
Tho object of the graut-in-aid system introduced by the 
Despatch was distinctly statod to bo the encouragement of 
local efforts. (Then follows paragraph 52 quoted above.) 
But when Government support a Missionary school they 
cannot by any stretoh of language be supposed to foster a 


spirit of reliance upon local exertions. The Despatch in¬ 
forms us that Government expected that their efforts would 
be aided not only by educated and wealthy' Natives of India, 
but by other benovolent persons. No doubt Missionaries are 
i benevolent persons, but thoy do not always start schools from 
the purely philanthropic motive of spreading knowledge.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the application 
of Government money towards Missionary insti¬ 
tutions is not encouraging “ local ” efforts as was 
contemplated by the Despatch. (IT) In the second 
place the giving of grants to Missionary institu¬ 
tions violates tlie principle of religious neutrality 
to which Government adheres. It is one thing to 
abstain from interfering with tlie religious beliefs 
of tbe students, and only to inculcate precepts of 
advice and morality so as to tend to their well¬ 
being in this world and in the next, as is done in 
Government institutions; but it ib quite a different 
thing to preach a belief in another religion to 
students of entirely differing and varying sects of 
belief, as is done in Missionary institutions. Mis¬ 
sionary institutions try to subvert tbe faith of 
their pupils by introducing them to the belief of 
their own Christian religion by the use of the 
Bible in schools and colleges, and thus directly in¬ 
terfere with the religious opinions of the pupils 
(with what effect is immaterial) ; whereas Gov¬ 
ernment institutions give them general precepts 
of morality without trying to tamper with any¬ 
body's individual beliefs. Thus, the former violate 
the principle of religious neutrality, so clearly and 
prominently insisted upon in the Despatch. It 
will be seen that when tlie rules for grant-in-aid 
came to be first introduced here, tho tbeu Director 
of Public Instruction, Mr. Howard, strongly op¬ 
posed the idea of giving grants to Missionary 
institutions, concurring in the views expressed on 
this question by Lord El lenborough, President of the 
Board of Control, in a letter to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors.on 28th April 1858. Mr. Howard 
wrote : “ I beg to express my respectful concurrence 
in the arguments by which Lord Ellenborough 
deprecates grants-in-aid to professedly Missionary 
schools as inconsistent with religious neutrality. 
No pecuniary grant has been made in this Presi¬ 
dency to any Missionaiy school” (Report for 
1857-58). Lord Ellenborough's views are very 
explicit, and I quote some paragraphs because they 
fully bear out what I say : 

“ 22. The primary object of tbe Missionary is prosoly- 
tism. He gives education because by giving education he 
hopes to extend Christianity. He may be quite right in 
adopting this course, and left to himself unaided by the 
Government, and evidently unconnected with it he may 
obtain some, although probably no great, extent of success. 
But the moment he is ostensibly assisted by tlie Govern¬ 
ment, ho not only loses a large portion of his chance of 
doing good in the furtherance of his primary object, but 
by creating an impression that education means proselytism, 
he naturally impedes the progress of Government directed 
to education alone.” 

***** 

11 26. ... Our scheme of education pervadod the land. It 
was known iu every village. We were teaching new things 
in a new way, and often as the teacher stood the Missionary, 
who was only iu India to convert the people. 

“ 27. I must express my doubt whether to aid by Govern¬ 
ment funds the imparting even of purely secular education 
in a Missionary school is consistent with tbe promises so 
often made to the people and till now so scrupulously kept 
of perfect neutrality in matters of religion. 

“ 28. It is true that the money of the State is only grant¬ 
ed to tho Missionary on account of the secular education 
which aloDO he engages to give to the Native unless the 
Native should otherwise desire ; but it may often, if not 
always, happen that it is only through the aid thus given 
professedly for secular education that the Missionary is 
able to keep the school at all, which ho only desigus for 
other, and those proselytising purposes. 
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" 29. We thus indirectly support where we profess to re¬ 
pudiate and practically abandon the neutrality to which at 
all times we have pledged onrselres to adhere. Such con¬ 
duct brings into question our good faith, and may naturally 
give alarm to the people." 

It is true that these emphatic thoughts, coming 
so close after the mutiny, will lose a little of their 
warmth when applied to the present state of Mis¬ 
sionary institutions; but the fact is none the less 
true that, though proselytism is not regarded by 
them as a near certainty now, yet it is that to 
which all their secular as well as religious efforts 
are slowly, but surely and remotely, directed. 
The times have vastly changed no doubt; but the 
Missionaries, though they arc not confident of any 
success, still retain the principle of religious in¬ 
struction aud thus violate the principle of strict 
religious neutrality. As for supplying the vacant 
minds of students, undevmined by the secular in¬ 
struction in Government schools, with a sense of 
moral obligations in an evangelical way, the Mis¬ 
sionaries would do well to leave it to the Natives 
themselves. They might preach morality without 
going to the Bible. The reason why Natives at- 
tond mission schools, though their tendencies are 
proselytising, is that they generally can afford to 
admit boys at a far loss rate of fees than other 
schools, and that they admit a large number of 
free students. Sharp and diligent boys, however, 
invariably prefer other schools, because they give 
a far superior instruction. The views of those 
who had charge of the Educational Department, 
when the rules were first systematically introduced, 
were opposed to the principle of granting aid to 
Missionary institutions ; but subsequently Educa¬ 
tional officors showed themselves favourably in¬ 
clined to their cause, and the consequence! has been 
that most of the mission schools, those of the 
higher class at least, now get grants-in-aid. Mis¬ 
sionary advocates must have succeeded in inducing 
Educational officers to believe that the language 
of the Despatch guaranteed the grants of money 
to private agencies that might he available; aud 
even now, having a strong interest at home to 
back them, 'and having the sympathies of men 
like Lord Halifax and the Duke of Argyll, &o., 
they are using all the weight of their arguments, 
and humbly asking for their share by standing 
upon the provisions of the Despatch. (The three 
or four pamphlets published by the Reverend John¬ 
ston during 1880 and 1881 on this subject may he 
taken as examples.) I have no mind to enter into 
a refutation of their arguments, as this is neither 
the time nor the place to do so. I merely take 
the fact as it stands now—that there are very 
few Missionary schools now that are not assisted 
by Government with a grant-in-aid, 

(c) The Department of’Public Instruction, as 
now constituted, is generally not inclined to 
encourage the growth of indigenous private enter¬ 
prise by a liberal application of the grant-in-aid 
system. If a school is started by Natives and 
shown to several able oflicers, and even if it 
secures certificates of efficiency aud good manage¬ 
ment both from the results of the Entrance Exami¬ 
nations and from the Educational authorities 
themselves, the school gets no chance of being 
registered on the ground, not of inefficiency, but 
want of funds at the disposal of Government. 
The Poona Native Institution may, 1 think, be 
given as an example of this sort. It is only now 
that the Manager of the institution has, by a 
marvellous dint of much personal exertion, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting it registered. To illustrate 


what I mean by the attitude of the Department 
towards this institution, I take the following- 
extracts from letters written to the head-master, 
Mr. Bhave, by Educational authorities 

“ No. 2249 OP 1880-81. 

13th September 1880 


To 


Sib, 


The MANAGER, 

Poona Native Institution. 


With reference to my inspection of your school ] have 
the honour to inform yon that the Director of Public In¬ 
struction has no money to give to the support of private 
institutions, &c. 

2. At the same time I may inform you that I was sur¬ 
prised and pleased to find your institution so well conducted 
and efficient. 1 consider that, looking to the difficulties you 
have to meet in the way of funds, your management of 
the institution has beon praiseworthy, and the results ob¬ 
tained better than could have been expected. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Scl.) E. GILES, 

Acting Educational Inspector, C.D.” 


Here follows a letter from the Director him¬ 
self :— 

“ No. 2958 op 1880-81. 

ISth September 1880. 


To 


Mb. WAMAN PRABHAKAR BHAVE, 

Head-Master, Poona Native Institution. 


Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the lltli instant, I have the 
honour to state that I have no funds for any private high 
school in Poona, 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) K. M, CHATFIELD. 
Director of Public Instruction.” 


It might he supposed that the Government 
grant was withheld from this school on the 
g-round that it showed no signs of permanency ; 
but that this ground was disposed of so far back 
as 1878 by no less an authority than Mr. Kir- 
kham, may be seen from the Educational Inspec¬ 
tor’s Report No. 2343, dated 15th November 
1878, from which the following is an extract : — 

“ Government had very strong reasons for refusing a 
grant to the institution for so many years. They wanted 
to see its permanency. Since Dr. Kielhorn’s inspection, 
much has been done to improve the teaching staff. The 
mere fact of the institution continuing for so many years 
without Government aid conclusively proves that it supplies 
an educational want long felt in the town. Now, the time 
has arrived when the benefit of tho Government grant can, 
with great convenience, bo extended to this institution.” 

Some of the greatest changes made in the 
grant-in-aid rules occurred in the year 1876, on 
the ground that there were no sufficient funds 
available. In that year four Native high schools 
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were struck off the list of registered .schools. 
When Baba Gokhale’s school was so struck off, 
it was not, so far as my knowledge goes, given a 
further trial even of one year ; whereas the local 
mission school, which, I may say from my per¬ 
sonal experience of it for six months, was then and 
is even now in a worse condition than Baba’s 
school in its worst condition; and though it is a 
“ permanent institution” it has, during the last five 
years, passed on an average 1‘60 students every 
year, while Bhave’s school passed 14 students dur¬ 
ing the same five years, though it was an unaided 
institution. It is rather.a strange fact that, though 
Missionary schools are supported by large funds at 
home by the contributions or subscriptions of their 
friends, sympathisers here, and still more by the 
favourable attitude of the Department towards 
them, yet the results shown by such institutions at 
the Matriculation Examination during the last five 
years are far inferior to those shown by Native 
private unaided institutions. From a calculation 
made of the results of the nine Missionary schools 
in this Presidency which send up boys for the 
Matriculation and of those shown by the nine 
unaided private institutions existing in Bombay 
and Poona, it is found that the latter schools passed 
252 boys, while the former not more than 160 ! 
This shows the efficiency of instruction in Nativo 
schools though they have to labour under very great 
disadvantages, and it also shows that Missionary 
institutions (with one notable exception) are far 
below the mark even in that branch in which they 
ask Government to hand over its institutions to 
them, i.e., secondary education. 

When the grants were withdrawn from Native 
schools in 1876, it was quite' natural that their 
efficiency should be seriously marred. Though 
the Native schools were struck off the list of re¬ 
gistered schools, the number of Missionary schools 
and other European and Eurasian schools that re¬ 
ceived grants on the reduced scale continued very 
nearly the same in 1877-78. The Director in his 
Report for 1877-78 wrote that the falling-off in 
the number of aided schools that was recorded 
“ may possibly be attributed to the cessation of 
the Government grant and the consequent inability 
or unwillingness of the proprietors to employ 
teachers thoroughly qualified to' teach up to the 
Matriculation standard.” If the words “ was 
surely ” be substituted for “ may possibly ” in the 
above passage, I think the Director will have stated 
the chief reason of tho falling-off referred to. In 
order to show how the grants of Government are 
divided amongst aided schools, I give the following 
table from the Report of 1880-81 :— 


Tear. 

College* J 

Permanent 
Schools for 
Europeans 
and 

Eurasians, 

Permanent 
School* for 
Natives. 

Pr irate 
Schools. 

Total. 


Es. 

! Ha. A. P. 

Rs. A. P.j 

Rs. A. P. 

Es, A. P. 

1879-80 . 

3,525 

30,882 8 0 

35,780 4 2 

3,81ft 0 0 

76,002 12 2 

i $80-81 . 

i 3,600 

34,890 0 0 

37,739 6 7 

4,469 8 C 

83,008 13 7 


This shows what a despicably small portion of 
the grants is obtained by schools started by Natives 
(that is, hardly 12 per cent.), and how great a por¬ 
tion is absorbed by European and Eurasian schools 
(that is, nearly 46 per cent.). An argument is 
sometimes put forward by the Department that if 
the Native schools are good they want no Govern¬ 
ment support ; but I must say here that a due 


appreciation of the efficiency of instruction is not 
made by 75 out of 100 persons, and though a 
school might be good, it does not in all cases mean 
that it will continue long so without a grant from 
Government. If T may be allowed to state here 
tho present Director’s opinion about Native : private 
enterprise in general, 1 shall re-produce it :—“ I 
think,” said he to me at a private interview, “ the 
system of grants-in-aid to private schools is a sort 
of fallacy. When we find that the ways and means 
of our Government high schools become equal 
by the raising of fees proportionately, we might 
employ the sum we now spend on them in opening 
other schools, instead of supporting a lot of mush¬ 
room schools which may spring up to-day and die 
in no time.” I must admit here that there is some 
truth in his remark ; Government is not bound to 
aid a school of which there appears no reasonable 
chance of permanence, or which might be merely 
started for filling the belly. Such “ mushroomh” 
schools it might not aid; but I think the “mush¬ 
room” nature of school ceases if it continues for 
more than four years without the least aid from 
Government in an efficient manner. 

(d) I now come to the details of the adminis¬ 
tration of the grant-in-aid system itself. The 
foremost of such points is the system of payment 
by results, which means the system of awarding 
grants to schools according to the results of periodi¬ 
cal examinations. The chief evil of this system 
is that it does not give facilities for the mainte¬ 
nance of permanency in an institution ; its nature 
is very uncertain. A school might get a very bad 
batch of boys one year, and if the results in an 
examination of those boys be bad so as to give a 
less grant that year, how should the school pay 
the teacher that taught those boys ? The labour 
of the teacher is not lessened even if the boys be 
very raw. Even if tho results of examinations 
show a great variation from year to year, the school 
will have to maintain the number of teachers, and 
so a constant expenditure. If the results are bad 
one year the school cannot afford to pay its teachers 
properly ; if it should turn them out, there would 
be very little likelihood of getting in this manner 
any teacher who would agree to teach in the school 
for a certain number of years. The frequent change 
of teacher is greatly detrimental to the interests of. 
boys in private schools, more so than in Govern¬ 
ment schools; but if the grants be of a varying 
and precarious nature, the evils arising from such 
a frequent change of teachers would be seriously 
aggravated. In fact, the Managers of a school 
would, I think, find it difficult to be able to keep 
up a standard of efficiency, if they have to depend, 
for the most part, upon tho payments to bo got 
by the results of examinations. It is well known 
that the results of examinations are generally of 
a very uncertain nature. Far more uncertain, and 
consequently far more injurious to the interests of 
a school, are the results of those examinations in 
which the examiners are bound by a particular 
limit, beyond which the funds at the disposal of 
Government cannot go. If the amount of funds 
that can be spent in grants-in-aid is already settled 
and fixed upon, it can hardly be expected that 
examiners who are, under the present system, 
Government servants, i.e., Deputy Inspectors or 
Educational Inspectors, should not try to cut down 
the grants as far as possible, so as to bring them 
witliin the fixed limits. When examiners go to 
examine a school with the knowledge that the 
funds at the disposal of Government cannot 
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exceed a certain amount; and when other causes— 
such as the chance of getting a bad batch, the 
hurried, and therefore unsatisfactory, way of exa¬ 
minations, the difference in the degree of tests for 
any two years, the personnel of the Department 
being liable to constant fluctuations, and the fact 
that boys frequently get nervous or are quite un¬ 
able to show their usual attainments before an 
examiner whom they have not seen before—when 
these and the like causes are taken together, they 
all, I think, go to enhance the very uncertain 
nature of the system of payment by results when 
applied exclusively to a school. The othor way 
followed by the Department in the case of some 
schools in the Presidency is to give in the lump a 
fixed grant every year. In this way 3324,303- 
2-9 were given to schools during tho year 1880-81. 
Whatever be the advantages of getting a grant 
free from the unstable effects of payment by 
results, 1 am not inclined to think that a fixed 
grant will have a good effect upon the working of 
a school. Though payment by results has many 
evils when introduced exclusively, one advantage 
of it is that it always loaves occasion for vigorous 
exertions, gives an impulse to work hard, and thus 
dispels all source of idleness, looseness, or careless¬ 
ness, which are inevitable when it is certainly 
known that the school will get very nearly the same 
grant next year. By this system one of the chief 
incentives to work sincerely and zealously, which 
are essential in a private school, is removed, and 
1 think the sure prospect of getting a certain 
amount of grant, whether the work is done sin¬ 
cerely or not, prevents teachers from increasing 
every year the standard of efficiency once at¬ 
tained. Payment by results has the element of 
rousing a spirit of emulation which is wanting in 
the fixed grant system. I, for myself, would not 
like to have a fixed grant given every year, 
though at the same time I should not wish the 
payment-by-results alone maintained without 
other elements of permanency. When we apply 
for the registration of our school, wc should cer¬ 
tainly like to have the elements of both the sys¬ 
tems—a fixed grant and paymcnt-by-results— 
combined in a manner in which the evils of both 
would be removed and the good promoted. Pay- 
ment-by-results by itself might be of some use 
in the case of those schools which are not likely 
to suffer, if passing certain examinations be 
made the goal of ambition of their teachers. 
Such schools would be the primary schools 
and the extension of primary education might 
he sought by a judicious application of this 
system and thus encouraging the growth of indi¬ 
genous schools in villages wherever practicable. 
But this system, if used exclusively in higher 
schools and colleges, will not be productive of 
much good, and how it may be made beneficial hy 
a just combination with the fixed grant system, 
will he given in my answers to questions 11 and 
.12, where I shall propose a system of grants-in- 
aid, combining the advantages of both tlie present 
systems. 

(#) Several important changes were made in 
the grants-in-aid rules from time to time; but 
three very important changes, among others, were 
effected in 1876; namely, the withdrawing of 
grants for passing Matriculation and grants for 
the salaries of teachers, and reducing by one-half 
the grants for passing the F.A. and B.A. Examin¬ 
ations, which were formerly 200 and 350 respect¬ 
ively. Since 1877 a college that passed a F.A. 


and B.A. got only 100 and 175 ; when the rules 
were again revised in the early part of this year, 
the grants for Matriculation and teachers’ salaries 
were not renewed, though the causes which 
prompted the sudden changes in 1876, the 
paucity of funds owing to famine, had to a great 
extent disappeared in February 1882. The only 
changes made were in the grants for the three 
University examinations, for each of which 
Rs. 100 were assigned. By this great decrease, 
where a college got before 1876 31550 for send¬ 
ing out one graduate, it can now get 31300 only 
with the additional risk of having to get a student 
through three, instead of two, examinations, with 
one more chance of failure. The effect produced 
by these changes upon the progress of aided 
colleges must indeed have been very serious, and 
if Government be desirous of encouraging indi¬ 
genous private efforts in the work of education, 
I think the scale of these grants will have to be 
considerably increased. But in the case of aided 
high schools also the sudden and great changes 
with regard to salaries and Matriculation grants, 
which still continue unmodified even in the re¬ 
cently revised rules, told very heavily, and will 
tell more heavily still, on the aided schools. It is 
a strange anomaly that the standards below the 
Matriculation standard are examined and grants 
paid for them, but that standard which deter¬ 
mines the degree of efficiency of a high school 
remains out of consideration, It is this standard 
of which the greatest care is required to be taken, 
as it is that which proves the school to be efficient 
and prosperous. Passing one boy in the Matricu¬ 
lation could, before 1876, give the school 33100, 
but since then it gives nothing. Besides, there 
being now do grants allowed for salaries of 
masters, the Managers of a school have no induce¬ 
ments to employ abler and efficient teachers, for 
they cannot, merely depending upon the uncer¬ 
tain payment-by-results, afford to spend large 
sums for this purpose. When masters get some 
fixed grants according to their degree of know¬ 
ledge, it is very easy for a school to secure the 
services of competent teachers. The result of 
these circumstances has been that private schools 
find it impossible to obtain the services of able 
teachers on low salaries; failure to get able 
teachers renders the standard of instruction very 
low, and thus the cause of the school begins to 
sink more and more, till at last a final extinction 
is considered better than a disgraceful, lingering 
death. Owing to the withdrawal of grants in these 
two respects, the progress of high schools conduct¬ 
ed by Natives has been hampered, and I don’t 
think that, unless important changes are made in 
these two particulars, the Natives of this Presi¬ 
dency would find it worth their while to take a 
part in the education of their own countrymen. 

(/') Leaving the minor defects in the adminis¬ 
tration of the grant-in-aid system, such as the 
undue severity of examinations in considering a 
hoy as incapable of getting a grant for a head if 
he fails in any of its subdivisions, the greater 
attention paid at the time of an inspection or exa¬ 
mination to the neatness of external forms and 
their exact conformity to Government or pre¬ 
scribed modes rather than to the kind or quality of 
instruction giveD, the uncertainty of the stand¬ 
ard adopted hy an inspecting officer to enable him 
“ to speak well of the quality and intelligence of 
hoys ” at an inspection, and the like defects, I 
must not omit to mention the last, but not the 
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least one, i.e., that the present rules interfere 
largely with the free growth of private institu¬ 
tions. The chief faults of the official machinery 
as contrasted with private enterprise are, as point¬ 
ed by Herbert Spencer as early as 1854 in the 
Westminster Review, the want of promptness, 
want of efficiency, and the want of adaptability to 
the requirements of those affected by it. Though 
the second fault cannot be in all cases charged 
against Government institutions, yet the two 
others may, I believe, be predicated of most of 
them. And the way in which the grant-in-aid 
rules are applied to schools only serves to heighten 
them instead of trying to remove them. The 
tendency of the Government machinery is to re¬ 
duce everything to stereotyped forms and to 
leave no scope for the free exercise of independ¬ 
ence in internal management. The rules require 
that the schools should be examined according to 
the standards prescribed for Government institu¬ 
tions. The several serious faults noted with re¬ 
gard to tho arrangement of subjects for different 
standards and touched upon in my answer to 
question 10, are, therefore, carried into private 
schools also, and the unadaptability of subjects, 
instead of being cured in the so-called independ¬ 
ent institutions, is increased by being scrupulous¬ 
ly followed. Any school, therefore, that may be 
registered and may claim to get grants-iu-aid, 
has to regulate all its studies according to the 
models set by Government, howsoever ill-eoustruct- 
ed or faulty they may be. Thus, if it wants any 
assistance from Government, it must conform 
itself to all the rules, regulations, forms—good or 
bad—in fact, everything done in Government 
schools. It yet remains to be seen whether a 
school being registered and presenting boys for 
examination under standards differently constitut¬ 
ed from the Government ones, not merely in point 
of difference of books, but in the change of sub- 
jects also, will be assisted by Government with a 
"rant. If Government desire to ultimately with¬ 
draw from the direct management of its schools 
and colleges by encouraging local efforts, private 
institutions ought to be given a perfect liberty of 
action in all internal arrangements ; they must 
not be bound down by the stereotyped forms 
obtaining in Government institutions, even 
though they be seriously faulty ; there ought to 
be every room for improvement and progress and 
continued development as circumstances may 
render necessary. The University has fixed the 
standard for the Matriculation j and whatever 
paths, easy or difficult, private schools might 
follow to attain this end, in other words, though 
the standards that they might adopt bo different. 
Government ought to have no objection to exa¬ 
mining such schools on the ground that they are 
not, as it were, “ uniform in one volume. ” Many 
Managers of aided institutions might desire to 
make some radical changes in the course of in¬ 
struction, but they dare not do so, lest they should 
be in danger of forfeiting what small grants are 

? laced within their reach. If, for example, the 
Jew English School is registered, we would 
make it as the first condition of making ourselves 
amenable to the grant-in-aid rules, supposing the 
present rules be allowed to remain unmodified, 
that tho Inspector will not see by what kind of 
standards the school course is regulated, what the 
intermediate ways are by which we reach the 
goal. He should satisfy himself about the effi¬ 
ciency of instruction as conveyed in the school, 


and should declare results accordingly, We have 
adopted standards, adapted, in our opinion, to the 
wants of students as they advance. We have 
now reduced the whole course to six years ; and 
by opening a vernacular feeder, which we hope to 
do at no distant date, we hope to reduce the 
school course by ono more year at least. Thus, 
where a boy in a Government school might com¬ 
plete his Matriculation course after 11 years at 
least, supposing him to be a very sharp boy all 
round, we hojre we shall be able to arrange to 
complete it within 8 or 9 yearn. If such changes 
are offeeted, and if the grants-in-aid rules con¬ 
tinue to be as rigid as now, I do not see how such 
a school will be thought worthy of Government 
support. It is upon a right adjustment of this 
point that the success of private institutions in my 
opinion depends more than upon others. If we 
should become ready to join the banners of Gov¬ 
ernment standards and submit to their rules, that 
which has, I may say without any feeling of ego¬ 
tism, made it a school having some distinctly pe¬ 
culiar features of its own, will be lost, and it will 
be only going over the old beaten path without 
the means of making any improvements in tho 
course of instruction. It is this point in the ad¬ 
ministration of grants-in-aid that must be grap¬ 
pled with and solved with care, prudence, and 
honesty of purpose. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well-founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 

Ans. 21 .—The classes that generally avail 
themselves of instruction in schools and colleges 
are the poorer and middle classes, and the higher 
classes generally do not take as much interest in 
any education as it is supposed they do. The 
persons who send their sons to schools or colleges 
are mostly Government officials, clerks in Native 
States, or in private officos or businesses, or small 
land-holders, and there are very few who can be 
said to belong to the wealthier classes. Even a 
person who gets 100 or 200 rupees a month, but 
who has a large family to support and has to look 
to the education of, say, two sons or relatives at 
college, cannot be said to belong to the rich class. 
In proof of this I give a statement with regard 
to the Deccan College. Out of 105 students from 
whom information could be obtained, 5 ai-e the 
sons of persons getting Ho 00 and upwards per 
mensem, 11 are the sons of persons getting be¬ 
tween H250 and H500 per mensem, 19 are the 
sons of persons between R100 and R250 per 
mensem, 81 are the sons of persons getting be¬ 
tween H50 and R100 per mensem, and 39 are 
the sons of persons getting below R50 per 
mensem. 

From this it will be clearly seen that the stu¬ 
dents in the Deccan College at least are not the 
sons of wealthy parents. Nearly 38 per cent, 
are the sons of poorer classes who ill afford to 
give R20 or R22 per month for the educa¬ 
tion of a boy at college out of an income of only 
R50 per mensem. About 48 per cent, are the 
sons of parents who get above H50 or below 
H250, and this, too, I must say, does not show 
that the rich class avails itself of education. 
Hardly 4 per cent, are the sons of persons who 
get anything like R500 or upwards. 

As an example of what classes of people send 
their boys to secondary schools, I give below a 
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table showing the rank of parents of boys in the 
New English School taken on .the 28th of July 
1882— 



l 

Standards. 

Total 









| 

of Boy*. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

oth 

Oth 

7th I 

Beggar* . • • 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

19 


/Within E*. 100 . 

From K«. 100 to R*. 300 . 

19 

12 

14 

12 

0 

3 

1 

70 


30 

13 

21 i 

18 

6 

1 

4 

05 

5 

o 

o 

From ,, 100to,, «0 . 

36 

17 

25 

16 

16 

3 

7 

112 

From „ 400 to tt 600 

8 

10 

10 

26 

11 

4 

8 

87 

*{ 

From „ 600 to „ 1,000 , 

18 

12 

13 

8 

6 

0 

12 

78 

►j 

■< 

From „ 1,000 to Bs. 3,000 

14 

6 

18 

25 

16 

6 

8 

92 


From „ 3,000 to „ 6,000 
ami upwards . 


7 

7 

3 

2 

... 

1 

20 


^ Total of Boys . 

120 

J92 

119 

111 

07 

27 

37 

673 


It will be seen from this that even in a large 
city like Poona, the number of those parents or 
guardians who get between R200 and R300 per 
month is 20 only out of 573, or about 3 5 per 
cent. It thus becomes evident that the majority 
of those who send their boys to schools belong to 
the struggling middle or poor class, and that the 
richer or higher classes keep aloof from education. 
This is acknowledged in .the Resolution of tho 
Government of India which appointed this Com¬ 
mission : “ Hitherto those who have been most 

ready to take advantage of superior instruction 
have frequently belonged to families of compara¬ 
tively limited private means, and there should, in 
the opinion of the Government of India, be no 
such sudden and general raising of fees as to carry 
high education beyond the reach of those classes 
who at present bond fide seek for it, or to convert 
the Government colleges into places to which the 
higher classes only procure admission. ” Those 
who, therefore, urge that Government might 
safely withdraw from a direct connection with 
colleges and secondary schools on the ground that 
the richer or wealthier classes who attend these 
institutions are able to pay the cost of their own 
education, do not appear, to me at least, to have 
made out a strong, nay, any case, in their favour. 
In my opinion the wealthy classes are really the 
Sirdars who have some jagirs, or big Shettias or 
Bhattias or Parsis of the position of Sir Jamsetji 
J ijibhai or Kawasji Johangir Readimoney. It is 
only now that people of this class have begun to 
evince an interest in the cause of education, but 
some years must elapse before they can be induced 
to take an active and intelligent part in the noble 
cause of education. '"When the number of those 
wealthy persons who avail themselves of colle¬ 
giate or school education, is so insignificantly small 
as almost zero, it is an idle complaint to say that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such 
education. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department in regard to exami¬ 
nations or text-books, or in any other way, such 
as unnecessarily interfere with the free develop¬ 
ment of private institutions ? Do they in any 
way tend to check the development of natural 
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character and ability, or to interfere with the pro¬ 
duction of a useful vernacular literature ? 

Ana. 26,34, fy 35 .—I shall first take the question 
of text-books and then come to the other ques¬ 
tions. 

(a) The text-booke used in primary (vernacu¬ 
lar) schools that require any consideration aro those 
relating to the vernacular, i.e., the serial reading- 
books and the work on grammar. 

I believe 1 may say emphatically that the read¬ 
ing-books which form the chief part of a boy’s in¬ 
struction in primary schools are exactly what they 
should not be. The book on grammar is abstruse 
and too scientific in its treatment, and is not 
a book which can be safely given into the hands 
of the teachers to teach their young pupils from, 
much less into the hands of the pupils themselves. 
A grammar written in a clear, easy, and less scien¬ 
tific manner, capable of being readily understood, 
if learnt by heart, would be the sort of book which 
will suit the wants of young boys learning in 
primary schools. Again, the vernacular serial 
books are not suited to the wants of the sons of 
non-agriculturists even; far less suited are they to 
the requirements of the sons of ryots. It is 
found that in primary schools, especially those 
situated in villages, the number of sons of cess- 
payors is about GO or 61 per cent. In such 
schools, where boys are to be taught such subjects 
as would bo practically useful to the sons of the 
ryots, it might be expected that the reading- 
books should contain lessons on subjects like the 
fall and distribution of rain, sowing, and harvest 
times, manures, their use, &c., and such other sub¬ 
jects a knowledge of which would be highly use¬ 
ful to the sons of ryots, who might thus be able 
to make a better use of their fields. H ow neces¬ 
sary it is that this sort of practical knowledge 
should be imparted to the sons of ryots, may be 
seen from the following paragraph from the Des¬ 
patch of 1851:— 

“ Para. 41 .— Our attention should now be directed to a con¬ 
sideration, if possible, still more important, and one which, 
we are bound to admit, has been hitherto too much neglect¬ 
ed, namely, how useful and practical knowledge suited to 
every station in life may ho best conveyed to the great mass 
of the peoplo, who are utterly incapable of obtaining any 
education worthy of the name of their own unaided efforts, 
and we desire to see the aotive measures of Government 
more specially directed for the future to this object, for the 
attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable 
increase of expenditure.” 

If the existing reading-book be carefully exa¬ 
mined, it will be found that there is nothing in 
them that is calculated to give a useful and practical 
knowledge to the mass of the population such as 
was contemplated by the framers of the Despatch; 
and if this is not done, I do not know how a 
return may be said to he made to those ryots 
who pay a special educational cess to get their 
children taught at least the rudiments of useful 
knowledge. In my opinion the knowledge to he 
imparted in village schools should be a good know¬ 
ledge of reading and writing, casting account, and 
general information of subjects connected with 
agriculture. My belief is that there ought to be 
a separate set of subjects appointed for village 
schools. These appear to me to be the prominent 
defects in the text-books used in primary schools; 
and when this fact is coupled with another, i.e., 
that the teachers in those schools are not able, nor 
have they any inducements, to make the instruction 
practical, the defects become serious enough. 

(5) Passing on to secondary schools, I may say 
that the defects in text-books are not so serious 
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and inexcusable, tnough the standards that are in 
use are open to many serious objections, in point 
of division and. arrangement of subjects. The 
series in English used in middle-class schools is 
not so usef ul and instructive as some others that 
are now left to the option of teachers, i.e., the 
Royal Reader Series, Chambers' Series, &c. The 
senes now generally used deprives students of 
much of the useful and instructive knowledge that 
might be given to them compatible with their 
oung and pliant intellectual faculties, if other 
ooks were used. I may say here that a progressive 
series for the lower standards of high schools, such 
as would exactly suit the wants of Native youths, 
ought to be prepared by Natives themselves, the 
higher books being borrowed from English works. 
Then the two reading-books in Marathi are utter¬ 
ly unsuited to young boys, being full of lessons on 
chemical, astronomical, anatomical, and such other 
scientific subjects hardly capable of being under¬ 
stood by the teachers themselves of those classes, 
much less by young students not knowing any¬ 
thing of Sanskrit. When a boy passes on to 
higher standards he learns text-hooks that are con¬ 
siderably easier than these two, both in point of 
style and choice of subjects, such as B&lamitra, 
Socrates' Life, Elizabeth, &e. The defects in the 
text-books become serious, to a great dogree, be¬ 
cause the way in which boys are taught Marathi 
grammar—the foundation of their knowledge— 
fs simply mechanical, parrot-like, and quite un¬ 
productive of any substantial good to the pupils 
themselves. This l may say boldly from the 
frequent admissions made by me into the lower 
standards of the school. I do not wish to go into 
details, hut this much, I think, I must say, that 
the general way in which hoys are taught in pri¬ 
mary schools is defective, unproductive of any 
practical good, and seriously detrimental to their 
intellectual faculties and energies. Then, as re¬ 
gards text-books in history, I must say here also 
there is much to be said against them. In the 
second standard is put into the hands of the stu¬ 
dents Morris' History of India, than which, I may 
say, a more denationalising and partial book it 
will be difficult to find. Then the English his¬ 
tory taught in the higher standards, in a shunting 
way, and at every time upon different sorts of 
rails, deserves to be considered. I strongly believe 
that no student can afford to read English classi¬ 
cal books without a knowledge of the ancient 
histories of Greece and Rome the ancient lands 
of classical celebrity—without at least a know¬ 
ledge of the general facts in the two histories. 
But these two histories have been prescribed from 
the standards, and thus, probably, the means left 
to the studonts of having some enlarged ideas as 
to how nations rise, thrive, and fall, are removed, 
and the general feature of the dead-level system 
prominently brought to light. My charges with 
regard to secondary schools are not so much 
against the text-books as against the half-hearted 
and perfunctory way generally followed by teach¬ 
ers in teaching their pupils; and this goes, I 
think, a great way in making the present text¬ 
books so unsuitable. Of this I have had some 
experience during the last two years whenever I 
had to admit boys from the local high schools or 
other high schools, and I found that seven out of 
ten boys had to be admitted into one standard 
lower into our school. 

(c) To go now to the question whether the 
instruction imparted in secondary schools is cal- 
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culated to store the minds of those who do not 
pursue their studies further with useful and prac¬ 
tical information, I am constrained to answer the 
question in the negative. Even from the com¬ 
mencement of his English eonrse, the student is 
deprived of useful and practical information such 
as may be found in the Royal Readers or Chambers' 
Educational Course, &c. Then we see nothing like 
a knowledge of the histories of Greece and Rome, 
not to mention any general history. There are 
no subjects introduced into the standards such as 
would give him a general knowledge of the laws 
of political economy, the wonders of science (an 
instruction insisted upon by philosophical writers 
like Professors Huxley, Spencer, and Tyndall), a 
general knowledge of, at least, what the duties 
and bindings of men are as the members of 
society, and as subjects of the State, and also what 
relations and obligations hold between men as 
between themselves and as towards others; such 
subjects as would serve to give a student some 
ideaof what the ways of the world practically are 
and how they can be usefully followed. Suppos¬ 
ing the student does not wish to continue his 
studies after the Matriculation, he should he sent 
into the world with some useful practical know¬ 
ledge. I think something of the kind suggested 
above ought to be done, besides making it obliga¬ 
tory on teachers to impart as much practical know¬ 
ledge regarding subjects already set forth in the 
standards as it may be in their power to do. I 
believe text-books on the above subjects, written 
in an easy, lucid, and instructive manner, should 
be prepared by the Education Department and 
may be set for Standards V, YI, VII. 

(cl) As regards the first part of question 10, I 
have already answered it at sufficient length in my 
answer to question 3. I believo that, unless exami¬ 
nations, the selection of text-hooks, or the other 
tests examination, be so regulated that they do not 
interfere with the internal management and deve¬ 
lopment of private schools, that they leave every 
scope for independence of action consistent with 
the requirements of the Department, and that they 
will look more to what is expected from such schools 
than to how or in what manner it is obtained, the 
free growth of private institutions, such as was con¬ 
templated by the framers of the Despatch of 1854, 
will be greatly hampered. As I have already said, 
if a private school undertakes to teach hoys as far as 
the Matriculation with six, instead of seven, stan¬ 
dards, the Department should not raise any objec¬ 
tion on the ground that the system does not corre¬ 
spond with its own. The extent of knowledge to be 
tested may he fixed, but whether that is acquired 
by going through the usual grooves or different 
ones should not be inquired into. 

(e) The second part of the question deserves to 
be more carefully considered. Is there any ten¬ 
dency in the present arrangement of the Depart¬ 
ment to check the development of natural character 
and ability, or to interfere with the production of 
a useful vernacular literature ? I should certainly 
say yes. The monotonously uniform system of 
instruction conducted upon English models and 
English tastes; the removing of means by which 
students may be reminded of their nationality, 
even in innocent sports and games ; the adoption 
of such text-books as Morris's History, the tenour 
of which goes to magnify British influence and 
British power and to lower and degrade Indian 
men and manners, and the proscription of such as 
would keep awake the idea that students are but 
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members of a great nation having certain duties 
towards it;—these and the like means tend, in my 
opinion, to check the unrestrained growth of natural 
(by which, I suppose, is meant national) character, 
and the remedies to make up the defects are not 
far to seek. But the latter clause of the question 
is more important still. The high school standards 
are so arranged that if a student takes up Sans¬ 
krit, Latin, or Persian for his second language in 
the fourth standard and continues it as far as his 
college course, he bids a good-bye to his vernacular, 
a farewell, a long farewell, to its grammar, its 
idiom, and even the slight favour of using it in his 
ordinary conversation. It is only at the time of 
translating from the vernacular into English that 
the hands of the student are allowed to be for a 
time defiled by a contact with that language. Ex¬ 
planations of passages, paraphrases, themes, letter¬ 
writing, all contribute to give English a very 
great importance which is considerably enhanced 
by the fact that all knowledge is to be shown via, 
English, and that if, therefore, he happens to be 
specially weak in English, he has no chance what¬ 
ever of passing his examinations. I do not know 
if translation from English into the student’s 
vernacular is carefully attended to or practised in 
all high schools. At the time of the annual exa¬ 
mination examiners hardly care to know whether 
the student knows how to translate any passage 
into his vernacular. Tn the Matriculation a pas¬ 
sage is now given for translation from the candi¬ 
date’s vernacular into English with thn alternative 
of a paraphrase (a very just alternative indeed) : 
but I do not know why a passage is not similarly 
given for translation from English into vernacular. 
If the candidate’s knowledge of his vernacular is 
to be tested, itmiust be by translation from Eng¬ 
lish into the vernacular also. Excepting this 
opportunity of coming into contact with his 
vernacular, the student, if he happens to join a col¬ 
lege, severs all connection with his vernacular; he 
reads, talks, lectures, or gossips, in English or, at 
the most, hybrid English. The poor vernaculars 
are not allowed to cross the threshold of the 
seminaries of education, and students who pass 
with vernaculars for their second languages, are 
required to take up one of the classical languages 
recognised by the University. When the attitude 
of the Education Department and the University 
is so unfavourable to the vernaculars, it cannot but 
happen that the student, though he obtains a first 
class iu his B.A. or M.A., forgets all about his mo¬ 
ther tongue. The aim of the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, appear to me to 
make the Natives speak and write good English, to 
make them Burkes, Addisons, or Macaulays in 
English, and not to enable them to be masters of 
their own mother-tongue, as if the object of'the 
University were to send forth into the world every 
year a lot of Anglicised graduates instead of • gra¬ 
duated Natives ! I do not impute the blame in any 
way to the students. The fault lies with the 
system of education. The knowledge of his 
vernacular to be found in even the ablest graduate 
is all that he might have acquired when lie threw 
off his Sixth Reading-book and Dadoba’s Grammar 
in the third standard. Under those circumstances 
it is scarcely possible that graduates should be able 
to produce a useful vernacular literature. I think 
I shall not be making an over-statement if I say 
" i cr> — of oradnates now sent 


belief is that the chief object of education is to 
make the possessor able to use it himself and to 
communicate it to his ignorant poor countrymen, 
to diffuse, so to speak, the knowledge acquired by 
him of useful European arts, inventions, &c., 
among his countrymen through the vernaculars. 
That this was the chief object of the authors of 
the Despatch of 1854 may be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing extracts-.—-“We must emphatically declare 
that the education which we desire to see extended 
in India is that which has for its object tho diffu¬ 
sion of the improved aids, science, philosophy, 
literature of Europe in short, of European know¬ 
ledge.” “We look, therefore, to the English 
language and the vernacular languages of India 
together as the media for the diffusion of European 
knowledge, and it is our desire to see them culti¬ 
vated in all schools in India of sufficiently high 
class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the 
requisite qualifications.” Those who possess this 
education were expected to be “ more useful mem¬ 
bers of society in every condition of life.” Viewed 
from the standpoint of the Despatch, I do not think 
that the system of keeping the vernaculars out of 
the pale of the University is calculated to produce 
a useful vernacular literature. To remedy this 
defect I would not go the length of proposing here 
new degrees to be founded in the veruaoulars, but 
I would propose that the students should be com¬ 
pelled to learn their vernaculars at high schools 
move thoroughly than now. Some general ques¬ 
tions, such as translation from English, and essay 
to be written in the vernacular, and some questions 
on idiom, should be asked in the general English 
paper, just as translation into English is now 
given; and in the University examinations every 
candidate should have to answer a paper containing 
questions from books appointed in his vernacular, 
along with questions on essay-writing, besides the 
paper he may have to answer in the second lan¬ 
guage chosen by him. I think if something like 
this be done, a knowledge of the vernaculars will 
be preserved by students, and the production of 
a healthy and useful vernacular literature will be 
greatly facilitated. IIow the scheme may be put 
into practice and worked I would leave the Syndi¬ 
cate to decide. 

Ques. 27. —Do yon think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance exam¬ 
ination of the University ? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the prac¬ 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —I think there is a good deal of truth 
in the statement that the attention of pupils as 
well as teachers is unduly directed to the Matricu¬ 
lation examination. When boys after learning 
the several lower standards reach the Matriculation 
standard, the chief care of the teacher or teachers 
appointed to that class is to see how many 'boys 
are capable of being made to “ pass”tbe Entrance 
examination, for upon passing a smaller or greater 
number depends, to a great extent, the inefficiency 
or efficiency of the school. When teachers as well 
as students know that a good deal of their success 
in this world depends upon passing the examina¬ 
tion, it is natural that both of them should con¬ 
centrate their attention upon this importaq 
object. They think that the best way to secure 
die desired object is to make the students go 
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follow more because the tests applied by the 
University in passing candidates are extremely 
fluctuating and' arbitrary. The standard of ex¬ 
amination being liable to constant variations, 
teachers cannot generally keep to one course of 
instruction. Every year new examiners with new 
ideas about the requirements of candidates step 
into the lists, and in order to accomplish the 
desired object teachers think of the ready means 
of getting up the various subjects by cramming 
and hammering them iuto the heads of students. 
Though I grant that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to this examination, I 
must say that the cause of this must be investi¬ 
gated, and so long as the cause remains, it cannot 
be expected that their attention should be other¬ 
wise directed. I mean the fact that English 
language is made the medium through which 
students are to show their knowledge of any 
subject learnt by them, goes a great way in 
strengthening this idea of teachers and pupils. 
Teachers find that they have to teach their boys a 
certain number of subjects and they begin them 
with their pupils. If a teacher thinks of going 
beyond the stereotyped forms of teaching and 
gives his pupils some general useful extra know¬ 
ledge regarding any subject, he would find that 
the greatest difficulty is to make them reproduce 
this information in English at the time of exami¬ 
nations. If they be told to reproduce the same in | 
their vernacular, they would do it very easily, sup¬ 
posing they have grasped what the teacher told 
them ; but English being a foreign language, it 
goes hard with them to give in that language 
their ideas, not violating English idiom, grammar, 
usage, &c. So, this difficulty deters teachers from 
imparting a useful, practical, or a comprehensive 
knowledge of any subject, if they wish that their 
pupils should be able to show that knowledge at 
the time of examinations. Thus, not only is the 
imparting of a useful practical knowledge greatly 
limited, but the intellectual energies are spent 
away in learning English first and then the sub¬ 
jects themselves; and I may say that more than 
three-fourths of the time of a student is taken 
up in mastering the peculiarities of a foreign 
language itself. Whatever be the cause, the fact 
remains that the practical value of the instruction 
given in' secondary schools, so far as the require- 
fnents of ordinary life are concerned, is consider¬ 
ably impaired by the circumstance that the atten¬ 
tion of teachers and pupils, whether rightly or 
wrongly, is greatly directed to the Entrance exa¬ 
mination, 

Though it is not warranted by the question 
itself, I may say that the same or nearly the same 
result is perceivable in college examinations by 
reason of the triplicate system of examinations 
introduced into the University during the regime 
of Sir R. Temple. It would be out of place to dis¬ 
cuss here the propriety or otherwise of the step } 
taken by the University under the Chancellorship 
of Sir Richard; but so much may, T think, be 
safely said, that the value of instruction given in 
colleges is now considerably impaired by the fact 
that a student has to pass three different examina¬ 
tions before he should be able to earn an honourable 
livelihood for himself. I think it will be granted 
that the mind of a student is greatly disturbed 
when he finds that he has to pass one examina- j 
lion every year. Having to learn different sets of 
books and different sets of subjects for each suc¬ 
cessive examination, ho has hardly any time at his 
command to devote to other subjects than those 


actually prescribed ; he is thus obliged to “get up ” 
the anomalous subjects set for his examinations, 
to cram the books, and thus by pursuing the same 
course for three or four years, he manages to get 
through or pass the B.A. examination. (Happy 
is he if he gets through successfully within three 
years!} Tho mind of a student being thus en¬ 
grossed with the care of “passing” one examina¬ 
tion every year, he has no scope left to acquire a 
useful and practical knowledge of the subjects he 
studies; he comes out of the college as a man 
whose head is stuffed with a variety of subjects, 
but who is not able to give to the people p radi¬ 
cally the result of bis knowledge. And in this 
manner what the country expects of him—that 
he should not merely be able to occupy a good 
place under Government, but to convey what he 
has acquired to the poor masses of the people, to 
“ filter down,” as it were, the knowledge acquired 
by him through the various strata of the popula¬ 
tion of his country—is not realised in most cases. 
This is, in my opinion, the object, at any rate one 
of the chief objects, which a graduate is generally 
expected to be able to fulfil. But. his attention 
being taken up by examinations, his knowledge is 
not sound, comprehensive, and practical, and thus 
this circumstance also considerably impairs the 
practical value of the education given in institu¬ 
tions higher than secondary schools, for the re- 
| quirements of ordinary life. I have alluded to 
this point, as it seemed to me to be of a nature 
analogous to that appearing in the question. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of insti¬ 
tutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, what 
measures would you suggest in order to prevent 
this result ? 

Ans. 37 If 38.—(a) The effect of a sudden with¬ 
drawal from the direct management of schools or 
colleges by Government would be fatal to the 
cause of education. If Government withdraws 
all 1 connection with schools or colleges, the only 
organised agency that can take up the work of 
education is the Missionary agency, 'there is no 
organised Native agenoy that can be expected to 
adequately supply the place of Government insti¬ 
tutions. It is a curious fact that Missionary 
writers have now begun to pose as the warm sym¬ 
pathisers of Natives, and talk of the ability, 
energy, and spirit of self-reliance now-a-days 
evinced by them. The Reverend Johnston, who 
I has been for some years past writing on this sub- 
! ject, says, if Government withdraw from direct 
education, “ the Natives of India, who are capable 
of managing the higher education, if only they 
were encouraged to do it, the European residents 
and Missionary societies will keep up an educa¬ 
tional system fully equal to the wants of the 

country, under the stimulus of the grants-in-aid, 

while it would call forth a spirit of liberality which 
is suppressed, and of independence which is crushed 
by the present system.” The state of Native 
activity and readiness described above may be very 
well true in the ease of the Madras or Berr,>I 
Presidency, but certainly not in the case of this 
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Presidency. I, for myself, should have received 
with great delight the high opinion entertained 
of our abilities by others; I am as great a patriot 
as Missionary writers would show us to be ; but 
it is simply a false patriotism which blinds one to 
his own real interests. I must candidly confess 
that, except in large towns like Bombay and Poona, 
which have far advanced in intellectual activity, 
the spirit of self-rolianee and self-sacrilice, which 
is so essential to the maintenance of private in¬ 
stitutions, is yet dormant. It is only now that 
people have begun to show some signs of inde¬ 
pendent activity and to throw off their languid 
torpor; and without being liable to the charge of 
being called unpatriotic, I may say that some 
years must elapse before that state ascribed to us 
by the Missionaries is really observable amongst 
us in almost all localities, and does not remain con¬ 
fined to places liko Poona or Bombay, and before 
the educated Natives become able to maintain high 
education, if left by Government. That educated 
Natives should take the work of educating their 
own countrymen in suitable ways, in their own 
hands, with a slight aid from the State, is a con¬ 
summation devoutly to be wished for, and none will 
desire it more ardently than myself. But the 
time is not yet come when Government might 
withdraw from the work of education at once and 
leave it to private enterprise in all places, without 
serious damage to the cause of education so nobly 
pursued by it. Tf, therefore, under these circum¬ 
stances of Native activity and energy, Government 
should think of withdrawing from the work of 
education as persistently maintained by a consi¬ 
derable section of Missionary writers, then I 
must say that Government will have simply 
"played into the hands of Missionary bodies/' 
will have fostered the belief among the people that 
it desires to force Christian teaching upon them, 
and thus given a good scope for those “ benevo¬ 
lent” bodies to accomplish their object more easily. 
It needs no proof that the avowed object of Mis¬ 
sionary “ benevolence ” in India is the subversion 
of the religions of the Natives. Aware of this 
very evil, prudent and foresighted men positively 
declined to take any steps that might be construed 
as identifying Government with the cause of these 
religious bodies. I might quote here a paragraph 
from a Despatch to the Government of India, 
dated 22nd July 1857:— 

“We cannot approve of that part of the scheme which 
identifies the Government in measures prosecuted hy the 
Missionaries, and so exposes the arrangement to the risk of 
perverted misconstruction. We are well aware that the ' 
Church Missionary Society has been marked equally for 
zeal as for rectitude of intention and laborious devotion to 
benevolent intentions. But however entitled to our confi¬ 
dence such an institution may have proved itself, we adhere 
to the conviclimi that it would he altogether opposed to the 
rules, if you were to take any steps which might have the 
appearance of uniting the Government with such a so¬ 
ciety in measures having the aim of converting any class 
of the population to Christianity." 

(The italics are mine,) 

The Natives themselves would not like such a 
hasty transference of secondary schools to Mis¬ 
sionary bodies. See what the Times of India 
says :— 

“At present Missionary schools create little alarm among 
the Native community, because, as it happens, they aremere 
media for conveying secular instruction. But if Govern¬ 
ment wero to retire from higher education and the Mission¬ 
ary sohools were to use their new-born strength for the 
purpose of conversion, the purpose for which they are sup¬ 
posed to exist, the cry raised against them by tho Natives 


will be very loud, and it would be a cry that no Government 
could afford to ignore. It was admitted in the Despatch of 
1*54 that Government would undertake the charge of second¬ 
ary education until they could hand it over to some other 
agency. But what agency P That is the rub. The Natives 
would strongly object to being thus handed over to the 
Missionary agency; and by withholding or withdrawing 
their schools, Government would not create those elements 
of society which are needed for the establishment of private 
schools.” 

For Government to give encouragement to such 
bodies by a sudden withdrawal from education, and 
thus to place the whole education in their hands, 
would be, in my opinion, an extremely impolitic 
and dangerous step. Every one will freely ac¬ 
knowledge the great good done hy these bodies to 
the cause of education, especially the primary one, 
and one cannot speak of them in connection with 
it without a feeling of gratitude. But if they, 
not being content with their lot and with the op¬ 
portunities now afforded them of using their pre¬ 
sence as means of converting our faith, desiro to 
go beyond that and advocate the encouragement 
of private enterprise, knowing that it simply 
means their own encouragement, then surely Gov¬ 
ernment may tell them to go about their own 
business, leaving that work to competent Native 
bodies when they are organised. They make edu¬ 
cation only a means to an end, and such bodies 
should not bo allowed more facility of pushing 
forward their work of evangelisation. 

(b) Let us see what the effects of such a with¬ 
drawal will be upon the three sorts of education- 
primary, secondary, and higher. 1 am strongly of 
opinion that the State ought to keep in its hand the 
control of primary education and work it up by 
the grant-in-aid system. It may encourage, 
wherever possible, indigenous schools by suitable 
grants-in-aid, hut it ought not to sever its connec¬ 
tion with it. Doing so would open a very wide 
door to the Missionary agency to carry forth 
its work of religious propagandism. The igno¬ 
rant people in villages will only look upon Mission¬ 
aries as so many engines sent out hy Government 
to convert them to Christianity, and it is possible 
that their minds will be dangerously prejudiced 
against Government. 

(c) As regards secondary schools, as I have 
already stated, it will be detrimental to the inter¬ 
ests of education if Government closes or trans¬ 
fers high schools to private bodies in places like 
Ratnagiri, Belgaum, or Ahmedabad, where there are 
at present no Native organised agencies. A gradual 
closing or transference of high schools in places 
where there are Native agencies to work, would be 
a prudent policy. A withdrawal may be effected 
in Poona, though with some caution, but it cannot 
for some years more be effected at all in any of the 
less advanced cities of the Presidency. 

(d) As for colleges, I must say decidedly that 
the time has not yet come when higher education 
may be taken care of by jrivate (Missionary) 
bodies. Higher education is an important branch 
of education, and it cannot be completely made over 
to proselytising bodies. If Government colleges 
be closed, Missionary colleges will be without any 
rival; the spirit of emulation, so necessary to the 
maintenance of efficiency, will be gone, and they 
being masters of the situation, laxity, irregularity, 
absence of models, and other deteriorating causes 
will come into play; and when all wholesome rival¬ 
ry is taken away, there is no saying whether the 
present standard of efficiency will be properly kept 
up. I do not see what good can come out of the 
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abolition of the Doccan College, which costs about 
847,000 to the State. A saving of 847,000 
effected at the great sacrifice of the interests of 
those middle-class students who annually join it 
to effect a saving in expenditure by not going to 
Bombay, will be of no value. In the interests 
of higher education which, if left to Missionaries 
alone, would considerably deteriorate in point of 
efficiency of instruction, I suggest that Govern¬ 
ment should not be induced to make over colleges 
to Missionary bodies—the only existing private 
agency now available in the Presidency. I think 
that if Government wishes to follow the principles 
of the Despatch of 1854 in a true spirit and wishes 
to stimulate local efforts under local management, 
it should do something like that suggested in my 
answer to question 2. That would be a whole¬ 
some step, and will serve to effect the desired object, 
without subjecting Government to the worst of 
obloquies, that of becoming the means of con¬ 
verting the religious faiths of its subject-popula¬ 
tion. 

(e) As for the growth of reliance on local ex¬ 
ertions and local combinations, I have, great mis¬ 
givings. It is only now that people amongst us 
are becoming ready to make some endowments to 
the University (a Government institution) at the 
prospect of their name being connected with the 
endowments; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
any would be ready to endow private colleges of 
Natives even. They would never endow Mission¬ 
ary colleges. I do not believe that if the Deccan 
College be closed, people will readily come forward 
to make up the necessary funds. Rich people, 
as will be seen from my answer to question 4, do 
not avail themselves of college education, and 
hence have not yet acquired any great interest in 
education. Instead of abruptly withdrawing from 
all direct connection with school or college educa¬ 
tion, Government should take to the work of pre¬ 
paring Natives in the art of educating themselves 
by giving them facilities as mentioned before. 
For some years at least, say live or six years, the 
State cannot sever off its connection with educa¬ 
tion in secondary schools or colleges, without se¬ 
riously affecting the cause of education. 

Ques. 55 .—To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

Ques. 57 .—To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans, 55 8f 57. — (a) I have already stated that 
the system of payment-by-results may be advan¬ 
tageously employed, where an undue attention paid 
to examinations will not be productive of bad 
effects, i.e., in tho case of primary education, in 
developing and encouraging indigenous schools, 
wherever possible; but, as I have also stated, this 
system of payment by residts will not be very use¬ 
ful for schools of a higher order and colleges if it 
be exclusively used. 

(b) As regards the way in which the grants 
might be given, some would suggest these two 
ways .— (1) That Government should give half the 
gross expense incurred in a private institution. 
This principle applying to private schools will be 
undesirable : it takes away the only good feature 
of the system of payment by results, while it 
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j leaves a large scope for Government to interfere, 
or have something to do with the way in which 
the internal arrangements with regard to the 
expenses are made. I do not therefore prefer this 
way. (2) Others would say that Government 
should allow a large sum for the Matrioulation 
examination, should make that examination as 
the only final test of the school, and the grant 
should bo such as to cover all the expenses to be 
incurred for a boy till he passes that examination, 
say 8150 to 8200 for every boy that the 
school may pass. This method, besides being 
open to the gravest objection that it would make 
the fate of the whole school, boys and teachers, 
depend upon the figure cut by some boys, would 
be quite inapplicable where a school may not be 
able to teach as far as the Matriculation standard. 
This way also I do not prefer as being generally 
useless and inapplicable. 

(e) The system of grants-in-aid I propose would 
be something like the following :— 

(I) The grants-in-aid of the salaries of teachers 
should be revived; and the scale, according to 
the degrees of test now fixed by the University, 
should be as follows (this would be the lowest 
scale) :— 

ft 

For an M.A. . . . 40 per mensem. 

„ „ ,, if a teacher in college 100 ,. 

„ a B.A. ... 30 

„ „ list B.A. . . ,25 „ 

„ „ P.E. ... 20 

,, gf. Matriculate . . 15 „ 

(II) When the salaries of teachers are aided in 
this manner, the grants for the several standards 
need not be as large as those given by the present 
rules. They may be about half the sum now 
allotted for each standard, namely— 


ndard 



• ft 

I . 

, , 


. 3 

II . 

, , 


. 5 

Ill . 

4 # 


. 7 

IV . 

, , 


. 9 

V . 

, , 


’. 12 

VI . . 



. 15 


(The subdivisions for the several heads may be 
similarly arranged by halving the present grant 
for each head.) 

(III) In the case of primary private schools, 
encouraged by the development of the indigenous 
school system, where a final examination to be 
held at the taluka or zilla town, once a year, may 
be made as the only test of vernacular schools, the 
teacher should be given 88 for every boy that 
might pass at such a central examination; if he 
gets a fixed pay and also a capitation allowance, 
84 or 5. 

(IV) The grants for University examinations 
should be as follows :— 

R 

For passing Matriculation . 60 

„ P. Examination . 100 
„ 1st B.A. . . 125 

„ 2nd B.A. . . 150 

„ M.A. . . .200 

These arrangements would ensure some sort of 
permanency and efficiency of teachers, and would 
remove the evils of payment by results exclusively 
used. 

(V) Besides these grants and the grant for 
building as given by the present rules, adequate 
and reasonable grants for library and apparatus 
should be given. An institution sending up boys 
for University examinations can ill afford to be 
without these two necessary items of school fur¬ 
niture. 

61 
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(VI) The persons who examine such high I 
schools should not be connected with the Educa¬ 
tional Department. The board of local manage¬ 
ment or the school-board that might be formed 
in pursuance of the oi’ders of the Supreme Govern- . 
ment, should include as ex-officio members the 
following officers of Government 
The District Judge, 

The Collector, and 
The Subordinate Judge. 

A board constituted in this manner should exa¬ 
mine the school annually and report to Govern¬ 
ment as to efficiency, results, &c. I do not think 
that these officers being well trained and experi- 
.enced will be considered as unable to examine 
schools in which six English standards may be 
taught. The board of ordinary members will 
exercise a general supervision over the school, 
acting as a body of visitors, advisers, or teachers. 

(VII) If it be found by results that the teacher 
of a class has not worked properly during the 
year, the grant for results will of course not be 
paid; but the teacher’s grant should not be dis¬ 
continued that very year; and if he fails to show 
bettor results for three years consecutively, then 
his grant as a teacher may be discontinued. 

(VIII) The three officers of Government and 
the permanent board should examine the school in 
the standards in which the students may be pre¬ 
sented. The arrangement of subjects, &c., need 
not be necessarily according to the Government 
model standards. It will depend, to a very great 
extent, upon differing local circumstances, sueli as 
the aptitude of boys and the general intelligence 
of the population of any district. The standards 
that might be taught to students in Poona, Satara, 
or Shikarpur, will not be applicable to DhSrwer or 
to Ahmednagar, where an adjustment of subjects 
will have to be made according to the degree of 
capacities of the students. In this munuer all 
interference with the internal arrangement of j 
schools will he removed, and the free development 
of indigenous superior institutions will not be 
hampered. 

(IX) Excepting these particulars, the general 
features of the present rules for grant-in-aid may 
be retained. 

(X) It will be seen that the changes proposed 
in the present system of grants-in-aid are 
expressly for those private Native institutions 
which, being under a local management, will give 
a reasonable guarantee of permanency. Mission¬ 
ary institutions cannot, according to a strict inter¬ 
pretation of the principles of the Despatch of 
1854, claim to be assisted by Government; but, 
as they arc bodies benevolently devoted to the 
cause of education, and have done signal service to 
Government in the lowest class of education, they 
may be assisted by Government, till the Natives 
are able to do for themselves what they now do for 
them , according to the present rules for grant-in- 
aid, with the addition of the Matriculation grant 
of SoO, if desirable, on these conditions : that 
the teaching of the Bible or any other scriptural 
book is strictly prohibited in the school; that a 
purely secular education is imparted to students; 
that the Bible may be taught, if necessary, out of 
school-hours or school-days, say on Sundays, and 
that it should not be compulsory on any student 
to attend such lectures. I believe that if, as His 
Excellency the Viceroy thinks, it be found that 
the imparting of a purely secular instruction in 
schools and colleges is attended with serious conse¬ 


quences, Government might sanction the appoint¬ 
ment of a pandit or a sh&stri for each high school 
or college to give students general lectures on 
religious, ethical, and moral precepts, so as to 
direct their mind to a deep sense of duty, or the 
teachers themselves might be directed to devote an 
hour or two every week to this purpose. Accord- 
ingly, Missionary institutions which go in for 
religious instruction should secure the services of 
a pandit or a shastri to lecture on general reli¬ 
gious and moral precepts, in conformity with the 
general beliefs of the students themselves. This 
is the utmost that can be conceded to Missionary 
bodies, who complain of the want of religious 
instruction in schools or colleges. I would object 
to Missionary institutions getting grants accord¬ 
ing to tho system proposed above, on the ground 
that they are backed by large . funds at home set 
apart for religious purposes, and consequently a 
small encouragement given to them, provided the 
above conditions are strictly observed, will enable 
them to assist Government in the cause of educa¬ 
tion. The obvious difference in the two kinds of 
grants is based on the same principle that justifies 
the great difference between grants given to Euro¬ 
pean and Eurasian schools and Anglo-vernacular 
schools, namely, that private efforts by Native 
bodies are to be encouraged, developed, and 
matured, and thus made fit to take charge of Gov¬ 
ernment institutions in due course of time. The 
principle of encouragement to those who deserve 
to be supported underlies the proposed arrange¬ 
ment. If, after giving encouragement in the 
manner proposed above, educated Native gentle¬ 
men are found unable or unwilling to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunities given them of develop¬ 
ing their own institutions, if they show themselves 
slack in assisting Government in the noble work 
of education and thus enabling it to promote the 
spread of primary education, then the fault will lie 
solely with them. Government will have done 
its duty in conformity with the principles of the 
Despatch of 1854; and if even then our people do 
not shake off their torpor, Government might fairly 
think of extending its aid to Missionary institu¬ 
tions on more favourable terms. The experiment, 
therefore, ought to be tried by Government with 
an unflinching honesty of purpose, that it might 
not become liable to blame of a serious nature— 
neglect of duty conscientiously made. 

(XI) If encouragement be given to Native 
efforts on the lines suggested above, Native bodies, 
for instance, the conductors of the New English 
School, Poona, would be willing to assist Govern¬ 
ment in some places at least. Let me, however, 
show that if Government gives grants, in the way 
mentioned above and in my answer to question 2, 
to Native bodies, for example, the new English 
school above referred to, and thus encourages 
them to gradually (after some years) take charge 
of Government high schools in the districts that 
they may cbooso, Government will have saved on 
the whole one-half of the money that it spends 
from the Provincial revenues for education on 
those schools. Let me illustrate by two or three 
examples how this will bo. 

I shall first take some towns which are not as 
advanced in intellectual activity as Bombay or 
Poona. Take, for instance, Ratuagiri. Supposing 
there would be 200 boys in the school, there will 
be 7 classes at the rate of 80 or 35 boys for one 
class. Of the 7 teachers we shall suppose 2 are 
B.A.s, 2 having passed the 1st B.A. or P.E., and 
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3 Matriculates, 
would be— 


Thus, the> grants for teachers 


R 

2 x 30 = 60 per mensem. 

2x221 = 45 

3X15 = 45 

150 

or Rs. 1,800 a year. Then, supposing that each 
class would get by payment by results on an aver- j 
age as much grant as 10 boys passing in all heads i 
would get, and taking the average grant per boy 
for each standard to be R8, we get 10x7 x 8 = 
E560, Add to this library or apparatus 

grant, about ft] 50. Supposing 10 boys 

matriculate, their grant will be S500. Thus, 
the total grant to be obtained from Government 
will be— 

R 

For salaries of teachers 1,800 

„ boys’ grants . 660 

„ apparatus, Ac. . 140 

„ Matriculation 10 (boys) 600 

3^000 

Thus, by the most liberal calculation the ftatna- 
giri High School being made an aided institution, 
will cost Government R3,000 for educating 200 
boys, i.e., ftl5 per boy; whereas in 1880-81 
Government spent R6,699 for about 160 boys, 
that is, R42-10-8 per boy. Thus, if Govern¬ 
ment spent 1142-10-8 for every boy taught in 
the Ratnagiri school iu 1880-81, it would have to 
spend ft 15, or one-third only (considering the 
increase in boys), that is, it will have saved about 
66 per cent, of its present expenditure, by making 
that high school an aided school. 

Take Alimednagar. Take the amount of grant 
obtained by this school to be as large as R3,()00, 
as in the ease of Ratnagiri. In 1880-81 that 
school cost, Government 114,972, or R57-6-7 

S ir boy (the number of boys being less than 1 00) . 

y making this school aided, it will cost Govern¬ 
ment R3,000 for 200 boys, i.e ., it will cost it 
about one-fourth of what it spent in 1880. Thus, 
its saving will be 75 per cent, in this case. Simi¬ 
larly, taking Dkarwar and Satara, the saving to 
Government in each case will be 66 and 50 per 
cent, respectively. 

Again, take Poona itself, which has made far 
greater progress in education than any other town 
iu the mofussil. In this city there are in all 
about 1,400 boys learning English (excluding the 
several schools in the camp)'. Supposing these 
boys were taught in one school, there would be 
about 40 classes, and, say, 10 graduates, 15 having 
passed 1st B.A. or P.E., and 15 matriculates. 
Then the masters’ grant would be— 

R 

10 x 30 = 300 
15x20 = 330 
15x15 = 225 

855, or 10,260 a year. 

Then, on the same calculation as before, the 
grant for boys would be R10x40x8 = ft 
3,200. Supposing 40 boys pass the Matriculation, 
the grant for 40 boys would be R2,000, and the 
library and apparatus grant, say, R500. Thus, 
the total grant to be attained from Government 
would amount to ftl0,260 + 3,200 + 2,500 = ft 
1 o,960. Government in 1880-81 spentftl 1,243 
for about 440 boys, and according to this arrange¬ 
ment it would have to spend only R15,960 
for 1,400, or about R4,000 more than what it 
spent for 440 boys, to educate 1,000 boys more. 


This would, I think, be no small advantage. 
Spending 114,000 more would enable it to edu¬ 
cate in all 1,400 boys; supposing that it does not 
mean to spend more than R12,000, even if it 
gives the local school in charge of a private insti¬ 
tution and thus makes the number of learners 
about 1,400, such an arrangement would make it a 
loser by 20 per cent, in the ease of this high 
school. Adding together the several savings and 
this loss we <jet— 


For Ratnagiri 

. 66 per cent, saving. 

*» 

Ahuiednagar . 

. 75 

II 

-rt 

Saidra . 

• 50 

II 

ll 

Dh4rw4r 

• 66 

II 

>1 

Poona 

. 20 

loss 



47 per cent, for 5 scl 


In other words, Government will have saved on 
the average of five high schools nearly 47 per 
cent, of its expenditure on those schools in 1880- 
81. The advantages to Government from the 
adoption of the proposed grant-in-aid system are 
thus significant, and’ they need no further amplifi¬ 
cation. If Government, therefore, were to announce 
its determination to withdraw from the mainten¬ 
ance of high schools one by one, after a given 
term of years, private bodies, such as the.conduc¬ 
tors of the new English school, would be willing 
to maintain those high schools as aided institu¬ 
tions, according as they find themselves able to 
take charge of them, provided the arrangements 
for grants-in-aid proposed above be carried into 
effect. I must admit that Government will have 
to incur some additional expenditure at the Com¬ 
mencement of this experiment, in order to train 
up one central institution, and before it becomes 
ready to take charge of the schools; but, looking 
to the great good to be derived from the adoption 
of the system, it should not, I think, be unwilling 
to incur that expenditure. The questiou of the 
great saving to Government that will be effected 
in course of time being set apart, the very fact 
that it will have encouraged the Natives to take the 
education of their countrymen in their own hands 
and thus contributed to the slow hut sure, rapid, on¬ 
ward progress of the nation, will amply redound to 
the glory of the British rule; and it will encourage 
a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combi¬ 
nations for local usefulness, which is of itself of no 
mean importance to the well-being of a nation. 
“ It is to the wider extension of the system of the 
grants-in-aid, especially in connection with high 
and middle education, that the Government looks to 
set free funds which may then be made applicable 
to the promotion of the education of the masses;” 
and though the system I have proposed above will 
not give an immediate saving to Government, yet, 
if honestly and prudently followed, it will be able 
to accomplish the desired object within a few 
years from the time of its adoption. To make, 
then, a definite proposal, the new English school 
will, within eight or ten years, be ready to take 
charge of Government high schools in the chief 
towns of the Maharashtra, if it be properly en¬ 
couraged according to the methods suggested and 
discussed above. 

(XII) I would suggest that Government should 
maintain one institution of its own at the Presi¬ 
dency-town—the Elphinstone High School —in an 
efficient order, so as to serve, if necessary, as a 
model to other non-Government institutions. It 
would be inadvisable to make such a largely en¬ 
dowed institution as the Elphinstone High School 
an aided one. It might, however, he given under 
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the control of the local municipal corporation, and 
the examination conducted as now by the profes¬ 
sors of the Elpinstone College, In Poona, Gov¬ 
ernment might, if it be profitable, maintain its 
own institutions permanently, or hand it over to 
the new English school in the way above refer¬ 
red to. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65 ,—As far as mathematics, natural 
science, and the oriental languages are concerned, 

[ decidedly think that Natives will be quite as 
able and competent to teach these subjects in 
colleges as any European professors. The facts 
that Rao Bahddurs K. L. Chhatre and D. N. 
Nagarkar have occupied for a, long time the 
mathematical chairs with complete satisfaction to 
their superiors ; that "Mr. Naegdmwala, a, Master 
of Arts in science, is now made a professor of 
natural science in the Elphinstone College; Mr. 
Sanjana, a professor of mathematics in the Guja- 
rath College; and that Mr. R. G. Bhdndarkar is 
permanently appointed professor of oriental lan¬ 
guages in the Deccan College (though not without 
a good deal of hard fighting continued for some 
months), tell their own tale. But I believe that 
in mathematics and the oriental languages none 
but Native professors can, or ought to, fill the 
chairs, if the duties are to be ably and usefully 
discharged. Vivid examples are before us to 
illustrate the truth of what I say, and I do not 
think I should dilate upon this point, though the 
question of mathematics does not yet appear to be 
decided, as in the case of the oriental languages. ! 
As regards history and philosophy, I must say . 
much would depend upon the qualifications and 1 
individual propensities of the person to be appoint¬ 
ed. One who has to keep up his knowledge of 
history and philosophy will have to progress with 
the progress of the world, will havo to read every 
little book that may be published on these subjects 
in any part of tho world. So the man must only 
continue his habit of reading and study, must 
continue to be a student himself in order to be a 
professor. He must not allow his mind to stag¬ 
nate into a muddy pool, but must ever keep it 
flowing by a constant course of reading. If this 
is done, I do not think that Natives would not be 
able to fill a chair in this subject with credit. 
The chief want felt by him would be his igno¬ 
rance of languages such as Latin, Greek, German, 
French; but he may have recourse to translations 
that are read nearly with the originals themselves. 
In this quarter I do not see a great difficulty. 
But the question raised is, how will Natives be able 
to teach English. This question has a good deal 
of weight in it, and must be carefully considered. 

It is said that, as Marathi can be best taught by 
a Marathi man, so English can be best taught 
by an Englishman. There are in English works 
idioms, phrases, turns of expression, allusions to 
English domestic manners, scenes, incidents, and 
the pronunciation of words, which can be best 
attended to by an Englishman. Yes, it is so, no 
doubt; but we must inquire what the object of 
the educational system really is. If it be urged 
that more attention is to be paid to idioms, peculi¬ 
arities of grammar, &c., than to the worth or 
substantial value of the instruction received, in 
other words, if it be intended that the object of 


education should be to enable Natives to compete 
with Englishmen in the accuracy of idiom,' &e., .of 
English, then I must say that this object,- at least 
with the majority of students, has not been, and 
will not be, accomplished. I do not think I ahn.11 
he guilty of exaggeration if I say that even an 
able M.A. (unless he be an exceptionally well- 
read English scholar) will be liable to commit 
mistakes in idiom, &c., which an Under-graduate 
at Oxford or Cambridge would be easily able to 
correct ; and this is not unnatural. Even where 
there are European professors to teach English in 
colleges, I do not think the students under them 
are, as a matter of fact, able to write more idioma¬ 
tically than those not receiving' that instruction. 
Natives can never aspire to go and teach English 
to students in the Oxford or Cambridge Univer¬ 
sities. The utmost they do, can do, and ought to 
do, is that they would be able to write upon any 
subject in English, not committing mistakes in 
grammar or gross violations of idiom ; and I believe 
that intelligent Natives will by practice be able to 
write correct, though not quite idiomatic Englishl 
I cannot say if, as a rule, boys in high schools under 
a European head are able to write more idiomati¬ 
cally, or even more correctly, than those in high 
schools under Native management, because the 
former have had the advantages of European cor¬ 
rection and revision. At least I did not perceive 
such a difference when I was myself a student in 
the Deccan College. By listening for an hour or 
two to Europeans, or by having an English exer¬ 
cise corrected once a month or two, I do not think 
that boys will catch idiomatic English from their 
professors, since very few have any opportunities 
of freely mixing and talking with them for any 
number of years. If Natives who have made 
English their special study, be appointed to teach 
English in colleges, they will be able to give ah 
the knowledge required to be given to the students 
by taking proper precautions to read the books 
appointed carefully and critically. They will im¬ 
part knowledge and information just as European 
professors would do. Tho; only difference will be 
that tho former will not, in all cases, bo able to 
teach idiomatic English, while the latter can. I 
for myself, can say, without being ungrateful to 
the worthy professors under whom I learnt, that I 
derived no very substantia] advantages from being 
taught by European professors. My opinion, 
therefore, is that to teach the English books and 
to give special and extra knowledge with reference 
to the books appointed, Native professors may be 
appointed in order to effect a large saving, ana an 
Englishman may be appointed to teach composi¬ 
tion to students, say, once a week, on a small 
salary. Such an arrangement would be more 
desirable if Natives think of opening colleges. 
They cannot afford to employ high-salaried Euro¬ 
peans to teach English. What they should do 
would be to employ tho services of a competent 
Englishman to take care of composition for an 
hour or two during the week, and take the rest 
upon themselves, If the object of education be to 
make a graduate serve the purposes aimed at by 
the Despatch,—to be a useful member of society 
by communicating his knowledge to others through 
the vernaculars ,—then, I fear, even for composition 
an Englishman will not be deemed necessary. 
But, according to the present state of education 
such an appointment will, I think, be necessary. * 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Jacob. 


Q. 1 .—In your answer to question 19 you state 
that the Government of India were of opinion, in 
1857, that the partially self-supporting system then 
existing in this Presidency was opposed to the 
Despatch of 1854. Are you aware that the 
Government of India afterwards withdrew their 
objection to that system on its being shown that 
in the schools so supported the people paid half 
the master's salary, fair ratos of school-fees, and 
the whole of the expenditure for the school build¬ 
ing, furniture, and contingencies ? 

A. 1 .—I was not aware of the fact. 

Q. 2. —Do you know why the partially self- 
supporting system was ultimately abandoned ? 

A. 2. —1 did not attach much importance to the 
system. I do not know why the system was 
abandoned. 

Q. 3 .—You have referred to the religious neu¬ 
trality question. If Government offers grants of 
money for purely secular results, and by the 
natural operation of the grant-in-aid system reli¬ 
gious schools, whether Buddhist, Hindu, Christian, 
or Muhammadan, earn a share of the grants so 
offered, where do you consider is the violation of 
religious neutrality, so far as Government is con¬ 
cerned ? 

A. 3. —The only schools which teach religion as 
part of tho regular course are the missionary 
schools. Although they do not devote one whole 
hour to religious instruction or present boys for 
examination in the Bible, still the fact remains 
that they devote some of their time to religious 
education. Tho grant given to Missionary schools, 
although earned by secular tests, is still au en¬ 
couragement to them for their religious teaching. 
I have quoted Lord Ellen borough’s views on this 
matter. 

Q. 4. —If you would maintain that, because the 
Christian Missionary schools are not neutral as to 
religious teaching, the Government should not aid 
them, would you exclude from grants the mosque 
schools, the Sanskrit school at Nasik, the monas¬ 
tic schools in Burma, and others that might be 
mentioned ? 

A. 4. —If the strict principle is maintained, I 
think they ought to receive no aid, I chiefly 
object to Christian teaching being given to those 
who are not Christians. 

Q. 4. —Do you consider that the mission schools 
discourage private Native enterprise? and if so, 
in what way ? 

A. 4. —They do not positively discourage private 
enterprise at present; but the attitude of the 
Department is believed to be favourable towards 
them. 

Q. 5. —You have referred to the refusal of the 
Educational Department in past years to give 
grants-in-aid to private schools maintained for the 
profit of the proprietors. Are you aware that this 
policy is in accordance with emphatic instructions 
from tho Secretary of State for India ? 

A. o.—I am aware of the fact. 

Q. 6 .—If this policy in regard to private schools 
should hereafter be changed, would a much larger 
allotment from Provincial funds be necessary for 
the purpose of aiding these schools ? 

A. 6 .—It would be. 


Q. 7. —With regard to the withdrawal of State 
grants from some of the Native schools in 1876, 
can you explain why these schools were selected 
for the retrenchment which was then forced upon 
the Educational Department by the financial 
pressure of the time ? 

A. 7. —I know the particulars of one school, 
Baba Gokhle’s, in Poona, and if that history would 
justify my remarks, I leave them to speak for 
themselves. The Director’s letter, dated October 
7th, 1876, refuses to register the school on the 
ground of inefficiency. I maintain that the school 
should have been given another chance, or its re¬ 
gistration deferred for two years, but not negatived 
for ever. The Director’s action shows a want of 
favour. 

Q. 8 .—Was the true reason this, that the schools 
whose character seemed the least permanent were 
struck off, and that the Department wished the 
fittest to survive ? 

A. 8. —It might have been the principle, but in 
my opinion the principle was not fairly observed 
in the case of some schools. 

Q. 9. —With regard to your objections to the 
reading-books used in the vernacular cess schools, 
arc you aware that the revision of them, in the 
way you suggest, was undertaken by the Depart¬ 
ment about a year ago ? 

A. 9. —I was not aware of the fact. 

Q. 10. —You say that the attitude of the De¬ 
partment is unfavourable to the vernaculars. How 
do you reconcile this statement with the fact that 
the Department has been trying for years to per¬ 
suade the U uiversity, which practically dominates 
the higb-scliool curriculum, to impose a compulsory 
test in the vernacular at Matriculation, and that, 
failing to move the University on this point, the 
Department continued the study of the vernacular 
as an obligatory subject along with English and 
Sanskrit. 

A. 10. —The Department may have contem¬ 
plated the matter, but it failed to carry its point. 
I speak from the results. 

Q. 11.- —Has not this question been several 
times discussed in the reports on public instruc¬ 
tion ? 

A. 11. —I cannot say. I am not aware of tho 
fact. In the high course standard there is 
j nothing obligatory in the matter of English. 

! Q. 12. —Are not grants for apparatus at present 

! given by tho Department ? 

A. 12. —I am not aware of grants being pro¬ 
vided for this purpose in the published rules. 

Q. 13. —Do you consider tliat the local cess 
schools have won the confidence of the people, and 
that the system should be further developed ? 

A. 13. —I cannot speak with authority on this 
point. I was influenced in my remarks by the 
opinion of the Sarvajanik Sabba. 

Q, 14. —Are you aware that Morris’s History, 
which you condemn as denationalising, was issued 
by the Madras Educational Department, that it 
has now been abandoned, and that a briof history 
of the Indian People by Mr. Hunter, the President 
of this Commission, has been substituted for it ? 

A. 14. —I am not aware of the fact, I have 
taken my facts from the reports up to 1880. 

62 


Bombay. 
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Cross-examined by 

Q. 1 .—What distinction do you draw between | 
the University “recognising ” an institution “as 
a college institution ” and giving “ permission to 
such an institution to send up candidates for 
University examinations ?" 

A. 1. —I do not understand the point of the 
question, I recommend this as a preliminary step 
to the recognition of extramural teaching. 

Q. 2. —In your answer to question 19 you say 
that the condition as to a good secular education 
is not given any ‘ ‘ significant prominence ” in the 
current rules as to grants-in-aid. Do you intend 
to suggest that it is not actually enforced ? If you 
do, what evidence have you in support of the sug¬ 
gestion ? 

A. 2. —I intend to suggest that. I speak from 
my experience. 

Q. 3. —Are any of the four high schools struck 
off the list of registered schools in 1878, now in 
existence ? 

A. 3. —Two ceased to exist in 1877, and two are 
still surviving. Their condition is fair. 

Q. 4. —At page 10 have you considered the 
difficulty of comparing the efficiency of different 
institutions on your proposal ? How could you 
meet that difficulty ? 

A. 4. —I could not go in for any large variety. 

I have considered the difficulty of the matter. 
The Inspector would consider the quantity of sub¬ 
jects taught, and act on his general impression of 
the school. 

Q. 5 ,—You complain of the extremely fluctuat¬ 
ing and arbitrary nature of the standards of the 


Cross-examined by 


Mr. K. T. Telang. 

Matriculation examination. How does the varia¬ 
tion of the standard caused by changes of exami¬ 
ners affect the cause of instruction in high schools ? 

A. 5.—If an examiner in the Matriculation 
attaches more importance to one subject than 
another, we study his peculiarities. 

Q. 6 .—At page 21 you propose a board of 
examiners. Would not that board be unwieldy 
and difficult to work with ? 

A. 6 .—At the time of examination the board 
would be divided, and take the work as they could 
best manage it. 

Q. 7 .—On what ground do you propose that 
aided high schools should not be examined by 
persons connected with the Education Depart¬ 
ment? 

A. 7 .—I am afraid of a bias in favour of their 
own institutions. I myself should feel such a 
feeling. Besides, the grant is a fixed sum, and 
the Inspector has to apply a rigid text. 

Q. 8 .—Do you think that the study of the ver¬ 
naculars in the mode suggested by you could be 
safely added to the present course of studies either 
in the Matriculation at the high schools or in the 
colleges ? 

A. <9.—~I may say that it cannot conveniently be 
added to the present course. 

Q. 9 .—What subject would you remove from 
the present courses of study, partially or entirely, 
to make room for the vernaculars ? 

A. 9.—1 would remove the trigonometry, and 
if the list of subjects were before me, I might 
suggest other alterations. 


Mr. Lee-Warner. 


Q. 1 .—Will you inform the Commission how 
many masters assist you in instructing the 573 boys 
in your school, and what are the total receipts per 
mensem ? 

A. 1. —Omitting the 5 conductors who teach, 
there are 12 others. The receipts vary from 
R550 to 11570. I am not able to state what] the 
cost per head is of instruction. It would vary per¬ 
haps from ItlO to 15 per month, but I am not 
sure. 

Q. 2 .—With reference to your answer 19 and 
answer 57 (X), what religious instruction is given 
in your school in the matter of Sanskrit texts or 
other religious subjects ? 

A. 2 .—We give general instruction in the moral 
precepts contained in the Sanskrit books. We also 
give the moral precopts contained in the English 
books. There is no special law fixed for this moral 
instruction. 

Q. 3 .—With reference to your answer 57 (X) 
are you aware that in the enlightened State of 
Travanoore there is a high school at Trivandrum 
exclusively under the patronage of the Maharija 
in which the Bible is taught for one hour every 
day by a Syrian Christian ? 

A. 3 .—I was not aware of the fact. If the 
Bible is merely taught as a book without any 
special comment on it, I should not consider the 
fact inconsistent with what I have said. 


Q. 4. —In your answer 19 (/) you advocate 
perfect liberty of action in internal arrangements 
and complain of the stereotyped forms which 
hamper free development: what are the standards 
and forms to which you object ? 

A. 4. —We wisli to alter our present course to a 
great degree. At present we have not felt much 
inconvenience. But if, for instance, we taught 
the Matriculation course first in the vernacular 
and then afterwards in English, the rules would 
prove very hampering. 

Q, 5. —Do you regulate your fees according to 
the means of the parents; if so, what are your 
maximum rates, and by whom is the assessment 
made ? 

A. 5. —For certain standards, e.g., 7th and 6th, 
are charged R2 to all alike. In standards 5 and 
4 we charge Rl-8. In standards below that, 12 
annas a month. These are the general rates, but 
I find that in August last we had 62 free students 
and 39 paying half the rates, I make the assess¬ 
ment myself. A boy failing to keep his position 
in the upper half of the class has, however, to pay 
full fees. 

Q. 6.. —Of the 582 boys now attending your 
school, how many are. Brahmans, and to what 
classes do the other pupils belong ? 

A. 6. —I have 2 Parsis, 5 Muhammadans, Id 
Shudras, and all the rest are Brahmans. 
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Q. 7. —Are any of the practical subjects to 
which you refer in answer 9 as useful for primary 
schools taught in any indigenous or aided primary 
school with which you are acquainted ? 

A. 7. —Modi is taught more carefully in indi¬ 
genous schools. The same subjects are taught in 
the cess schools as in the indigenous schools, but 
they aro taught in the latter so as to be more 
practically useful. 

Q. 8 .—Referring to your answer 57 (XI), bow 
can you advocate the transfer of the Ratndgiri and 
several other high schools to the conductors of your 
own school, when in your answer 37 you admit 
that, except in Bombay and Poona, the spirit of 
self-reliance necessary for private management of 
schools is still dormant ? Would you advocate the 
transfer of the Ratnagiri High School and other 
schools in Maharastra to your society before that 
society had proved that it possessed the confidence 
of parents in Ratnagiri ? 


A. 8 .—We propose, first, to prove our efficiency 
in Poona, where we are established. Then we 
should have confidence in undertaking the Ratna¬ 
giri school without first opening a branch there, 
as the competition in so small a place would be 
disastrous and a waste of power and money. 

Q. 9 ,—As regards your advocacy of the exclu¬ 
sive appointment of Native professors to fill chairs 
in Sanskrit or other Asiatic languages, haye you 
considered the advantage which accrues to the 
study of those languages by the literary ability 
which men like Professors Buhler and Kielhorn 
who gain experience in India are able to bring to 
bear on their work even after their retirement 
from India, and which bear fruit in grammars, 
dictionaries, and standard works which hereafter 
become text-books ? 

A. 9 .—I had considered the point before I ex¬ 
pressed my opinion. I have formed that opinion 
deliberately. 


Cross-examined by the President. 


Q. 1 .—A witness has suggested tho adoption of 
the extramural system. With reference to answer 
18 in your evidence, would you recommend that 
the University should examine candidates from all 
schools or colleges without compelling them to 
attend affiliated colleges ? Would you, in fact, 
throw open the preparation of candidates for Uni¬ 
versity degrees to private enterprise ? 

A. 1. —Yes, I would. 

Q. 5.—Still, with reference to answer 18 in 
your evidence, do you think that, if this system of 
extramural teaching were adopted, many poor lads 
who cannot afford to attend colleges at present, 
would be able to prepare themselves for IJniver- ] 
sity degrees ? 

A. 2 .—I think that they would on a vei-y large 
scale. I can quote instances in which students 
could only complete their education within the 
present colleges by living on charity. 

Q. 3.—It has also been suggested, as a means 
of decreasing the expenditure in Government 
colleges, that professors should be paid on the 
Scotch system, namely, that the professor should 
have a fixed minimum salary, and that the remain¬ 


der of his income should be dependent upon fees 
earned by his own popularity and exertions. 

A. 3 .—If it were practicable, I should like to 
see this system adopted. 

<2- 4 .—Are wo to understand, from answer 19 
in your evidence, that if private schools are to 
have a fair trial, they should be left free to find 
out for themselves what sort of education the 
"y want, and to give exactly that edn- 
...dle the function of the Inspectors 
should merely be to see that they give that educa¬ 
tion in an efficient manner—in short, that the 
Government inspection should be confined to secure 
a sound education in the subjects selected, not by 
the Department, but by the parents of the pupils 
as represented by the private school ? 

A. 4. —That is precisely what I would recom¬ 
mend. 

Q. 5 .—Would you recommend legislative pro¬ 
visions with a view to securing that the funds ap¬ 
propriated to primary instruction are really spent 
on that object. 

A, 5. —Yes, I would. 


Evidence of the Rev. William Beatty, M.A., Missionary of the I. P. Church , 

Ahmedabad. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
Education in India, and in wbat province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—I have been fifteen years resident in 
Gujarat, eleven and-a-half of which were spent at 
Gogba in the Ahmedabad Collectorate, where I 
had from four to ten vernacular schools in my 
chargej and three years and-a-half in Ahmedabad 
city, where 1 have boon the Manager of the mis¬ 
sion schools, one aided high school, and six verna¬ 
cular schools, four of which are aided and two un¬ 
aided. 

Ques, 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 


to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in tho course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—The basis is, I believe, sound and capa¬ 
ble of development up to the requirements of the 
community. It might be an improvement to hand 
over to Municipalities schools within their juris¬ 
diction to be treated on the grant-in-aid system. 
More decidedly moral lessons ought to be intro¬ 
duced into the course of instruction; also lessons 
on such subjects as would make the schools more 
attractive to the agricultural and labouring classes. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province, is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
bold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
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classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of element¬ 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —The desire for education is very much 
confined to the higher classes, such as Brahmins, 
Vanias, Parsis, &c. It is more general in large 
towns than in villages. The lower classes, princi¬ 
pally those engaged in manual labour, Muhamma¬ 
dans and low castes, hold aloof. It is in their opi¬ 
nion unnecessary for them in their business, and 
as their fathers did very well without it, so can 
they. Low castes, such as Dheds and Bhangis, are 
practically excluded from Government schools. In 
some parts of G ujarath where mission schools for 
them have been established, the Dheds are anxious 
to obtain education. The upper castes reckon 
Dheds and Bhangis impure and their touch defil¬ 
ing. They, whether in the Educational Department 
(see Director’s Report, 1880-81, page 110) or out 
of it, manifest a strong desire to exclude these 
low castes from Government schools. European 
officers in the Educational Department, fearing 
that the admission of low castes into Government 
schools would empty them of the higher castes, 
give no encouragement to Dheds and Bhangis to 
enter schools. Missionaries often find it hard 
enough to get Government schools opened to 
Christians who have come from the low castes. 
The influential classes are apparently indifferent to 
the extension of elementary knowledge to the 
lower classes. Their influence is against its ex¬ 
tension to low castes, such as Dheds and Bhangis. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Arc the mas¬ 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended? 

Ans. 4. —Indigenous schools are numerous in 
Gujarath. There is one in almost every large vil¬ 
lage. There are 35 in the city of Ahinedabad. 
Besides permanent village indigenous schools there 
are temporary schools. The indigenous schools of 
Gujarath do not appear to be connected with the 
ancient village system. They are mercantile 
schools. The subjects taught in them are tables, 
writing on boards or slates, and mental arithmetic. 
No books are used. The discipline in them was 
formerly more severe than it is now. The punish¬ 
ments are—pinching; slapping with the open hand; 
beating on the hands or back with a rod ; tying 
the boy’s hands to an elevated beam ; causing him 
to catch his ears and confess his fault before the 
school; binding his hands behind his shoulders 
and inserting the dust board; causing the boy to 
sit down ana rise up quickly till allowed to stop; 
to hold the great toes with his hands, and to give 
bail for good conduct in the future. For very re¬ 
fractory pupils the punishment of binding the 
hands beneath the legs and inserting a rixler is 


sometimes inflicted. Another punishment is to 
cause the boy to bend down, and putting his hands 
under his legs to catch his ears and remain in that 
position for some time. The work of the school 
being carried on aloud, the master, whose voice, if 
he called out, would be lost in the babel of sounds, 
keeps a ball beside him and throws it at the boy 
whom he wishes to punish, the boy brings the ball 
to the master and receives liis punishment. 

The usual fees in Ahmedabad are : — 

An entrance fee, according to means 

of parents, of . . . . It 0 4 0 to R.1 

Tables oomplete . . . .,,300 

Writing of words, names, and letters „ 1 0 0 
Mental arithmetic . . .,,100 

On the 8th and I2thi of the full moon and of the 
new moon each pupil brings to the master about 
i lb. of grain, and in the monsoon 5 tiles and 5 
mangoes. The teacher is always invited to the 
feasts given to Brahmins at the houses of his 
pupils. On great Hindu holidays, such as Cocoa- 
nut day, New Year’s day, Utarayan &c., each pupil 
brings one pice. 


In villages the fees 

are— 
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In addition, supplies for the teacher’s daily use are 
brought by the pupils in turn, namely, 1 lb. meal, 
i lb. dal, | lb. rice, | lb. ghee, castor oil for light, 
bedstead and coverings, fuel and water. The 
pupils wash the teacher’s clothes and cleanse his 
vessels. 

In some places a fixed sum is paid to the 
teacher. 

The teachers of indigenous schools are Brahmins, 
and the office in permanent schools is hereditary. 
The masters, being the proprietors of the schools, 
are untrammelled by outside laws or conditions, 
and prefer their freedom to State aid. They are 
unwilling to connect themselves with the Govern¬ 
ment Educational Department. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—I know of no families where the child¬ 
ren are taught at home instead of at schools. 
"Wealthy Natives in large towns often employ 
tutors to superintend the preparation of their 
children’s school lessons. Were there such a 
thing as home versus school instruction, I believe 
that owing to the absence of the spur of competi¬ 
tion with class fellows and the want of opportu¬ 
nities to compare attainments, a boy educated at 
home could not compete on equal terms, at exami¬ 
nations qualifying for the public service, with 
boys educated at school. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—The Government cannot depend on 
private effort for the supply of elementary instruc¬ 
tion in the rural districts of Gujarath, 
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The private agencies are :— 

1. The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission. 

2. The Muggunbhai and Shetani endowments 

for girls' education at Ahmedabad, 

3. Pour private schools at Surat. 

4. Indigenous schools. 

Ques. 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? . What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —Local committees or boards might bo 
entrusted with the expenditure of the local cess 
funds of their districts. Great care should be 
taken in the selection of the members of the 
boards that they should be intelligent men and 
interested in education. The local boards should 
be under the control of a central board. Grants 
from Provincial funds should be given to local 
board schools, after an impartial and thorough exa¬ 
mination, at a centre where all the schools of the 
district should be examined on a plan similar to 
that of the Matriculation examination. 

Qfaces. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal Funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Am. 8. —Municipal committees might form the 
local boards in their own districts, all the Gov¬ 
ernment schools within their bounds being entrust¬ 
ed to them for support and management. Their 
schools should be under liberal grant-in-aid rules, 
the grants being a charge against Provincial Funds. 

In case Municipal committees failed to make 
sufficient provision for education in their bounds, 
the central board should have the power to direct 
them to spend a fair proportion of their funds on 
education. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Ho they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villages ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The system is good. It requires to be 
further developed, and the formation ot habits of 
reading must be inculcated on the students. Their 
information is confined too much to their text¬ 
books. 

Teachers are usually respected by the villagers. 
Their position depends largely on their personal 
qualities. If the teacher is not respected, it is his 
own fault. Usually those who, from imperfect 
education or defective natural qualities, liave 
formed a paramount idea of their importance, are 
without influence. The best means to improve 
their position is to make a good selection of men 
to be trained and then to give a sound education. 
A‘quarrelsome or lazy teacher does great harm to 
education in the place where he is located. Un¬ 
suitable teachers should be weeded out of the 
Department. Their relation to the villagers might 
fairly form part of their course of training. 
Teachers' houses might be erected in connection 
with village schools, the use of a house free of 
rent being part of the teacher's emoluments. 
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Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —If a graduated series of lessons on 
agriculture, some lessons on sanitation and ani¬ 
mal and vegetable physiology, also on the law in 
reference to bonds, &c., were introduced into the 
course of instruction, no doubt the schools would 
become more attractive to cultivators and the 
community at large. Inspectors should be in¬ 
structed to examine carefully in such subjects at 
their annual examinations. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —On the whole, the vernacular is that 
of the people. Musalmans, whose maternal 
tongue is Hindustani, in general know Gujar&thi 
and use it in their intercourse with Hindus. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —Payment by results is not suited for 
a poor and ignorant people, unless to supplement 
the funds of local boards, Municipal committees 
and societies, or private effort. There must bo 
a fund or body behind the grant-in-aid system, 
which latter should be used as a stimulus to 
private effort. 

Ques. IS .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .—The fees in primary schools should 
be small. Remissions should be made with free¬ 
dom to poor scholars. I would not advocate an 
increase on the present scale of fees, but I think 
there should be more uniformity in the charges, as 
the rates vary very considerably, and sometimes 
even in the same district. For instance :—In the 
city of Surat the rate is for cess-payers £ and 1 
anna, non-cess-payers 1 and 2 annas, entrance fee 
3 annas; while across the river in Rdnder it is 
cess-payers i and 1 anna, non-cess-payers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6 annas; and in Mandvi also in the same 
zilla it is ^ and 1 anna, non-cess-payers 1 and 2 
annas. In Broach the rate is 6 pies, 1 anna, and 
2 annas for both cess and non-cess-payers; while 
in Kaira and the Panch Mahals it is cess-payers 
6 pies and 1 anua, non-cess-payers 1 anna and 2 
annas. In Ahmedabad it is cess-payers 6 pies 
and 1 anna, non-cess-payers 2, 3, 5, and 6 annas. 

The rate for non-cess-payers is fair enough for 
the wealthier classes in cities and large towns, but 
in rural districts it presses most heavily on the 
classes least able to pay, and the consequence is 
that the lower and poorer classes are prohibited by 
the heavy rate from sending their children to 
school. Many of them are cultivators, but not 
having their names in the Government rent-books, 
they, when they send their children to school, have 
to pay fees on the enhanced scale. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14 .—It only requires funds to have pri¬ 
mary schools indefinitely increased in Gujarath. I 
have often beep pressed by the people to open 
schools in their villages. 

G3 
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Tn Ahmedabad in 1877-78 there were 129 vil¬ 
lage schools for 811 villages. 

In Kaira for the same year there were 162 vil¬ 
lage schools (4 of which were girls’ schools) for 
579 villages, and in the l’anch Mahals 32 schools 
for 587 villages. 

In Surat and Broach there were, in 1873-74, 
214 village schools (9 of which were for girls) 
and 182 (5 of which were girls’ schools) for 773 
and 412 villages respectively. 

To render the schools efficient tho teachers 
should be well trained and thoroughly competent 
to impart instruction, ahd the schools should be 
subjected to fair and testing examinations by the 
Educational Inspectors. 

Ques. 15, —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodios, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

Ans, 15. —1 know of no instance. One reason 
why more effect has not been given to the provi¬ 
sion in question is that the closing or transference 
of Government educational institutions must, under 
existing circumstances, be carried out by some 
officer of the Educational Department, and the 
spirit of. the Department is naturally altogether 
opposed to such retrenchment. The Educational 
Inspector is naturally anxious year by year to re¬ 
port larger, not a smaller, number of schools under 
his inspection; tho professor naturally seeks to re¬ 
port, not a decrease, but an increase in the number 
of students in his own class and at the college; the 
schoolmaster naturally desires to show a larger 
attendance at his school. Thus feeders are started 
both for colleges and for schools, and the result is 
that the closing or transference of Government 
educational institutions becomes a contingency ever 
more and more remote, and the officers of the 
Educational Department, all in sympathy with 
their Department, can never be expected to advo¬ 
cate retrenchment in that Department. 

At one time, the people of Goglia were anxious 
that I should take charge of the Government 
school there, but as the Educational Department 
was opposed to the step, the proposition fell 
through. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is tho duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —Government high schools might be 
transferred to the Municipalities in whose bounds 
they are situated, and the rules of the grant-in-aid 
system applied to them. This might be done at 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, and Nadiad. Toprevent 
the schools from suffering, a condition of their trans¬ 
fer should be that the Municipal committees em¬ 
ploy graduates of the University as teachers in 
high schools, and trained teachers in the primary 
schools transferred to them by Government, 

Q,ues. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, oven more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —If the grant-in-aid system were ex¬ 
tended in the direction I have indicated, and grants 
made on a more liberal scale, I think it would be 


an inducement to gentlemen to establish schools. 
There are gentlemen in Gujarath quite able to help, 
and, judging from what has been done in the past, 
one might expect still more to be done in the 
future. For instance the Normal colleges, the 
Gujarath College, and the Muggunbliai and Shetani 
schools for girls, in Ahmedabad, have all received 
large help from Native gentlemen. 

A gentleman supported for a number of years a 
girls’ school in Goglia. When, owing to reduced 
circumstances, he withdrew his support, the people 
of Gogha requested me to take it over, which I 
did, and it has been in connection with the mission 
ever since as a grant-in-aid school. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from tho maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures would 
be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the 
interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such 
institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —Liberal grants-in-aid. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade¬ 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (b) boys’ schools, 
(c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19.— The grants-in-aid are not sufficiently 
high, and hitherto the apparent aim of the Educa¬ 
tion Department has been to keep them as low as 
possible. Of the five Anglo-vernacular grant-in- 
aid schools in the Northern Division, four belong 
to the Irish Presbyterian mission. The examina¬ 
tions of the mission schools have been sometimes 
unnecessarily severe. As illustrations of the seve¬ 
rity, I give the following instances:— 

Mahanand Bhaishanker, a pupil of the Ahmeda¬ 
bad Mission High School, was examined in the 
sixth standard in October 1873 by the Government 
Inspector, Dr. Biihler; he passed in only one of 
the four heads. He was adjudged by the superin¬ 
tendent of the school fit to appear in the Matri¬ 
culation examination in November; he went to 
Bombay and passed the examination. Yet, accord¬ 
ing to the Government standards, a pupil is expect¬ 
ed to study a full year, after having passed in all 
heads of the sixth standard, before he is regarded 
as a fit candidate for Matriculation. 

About the same time another boy was plucked 
in the fifth standard at tho Inspector’s examina¬ 
tion of the Ahmedabad Mission High School, and, 
not receiving promotion to tho sixth standard, left 
immediately after and joined the Government 
High School at Broach, where he passed the same 
Inspector’s examination in the same standard in 
which ho had failed at Ahmedabad, and, having 
received a certificate of promotion, returned to the 
Ahmedabad Mission School and presented it, de¬ 
manding the promotion which had been denied 
him on account of his failure at the grant-in-aid 
examination a month previously. 

Bezanji Rattanji was presented in the first and 
second heads of the sixth standard when the Gov¬ 
ernment Inspector, Dr. Biihler, examined the 
Ahmedabad Mission High School in October 1879. 
He was plucked at first in both heads, but on pro¬ 
testing against, the result, be was re-examined in 
the second head and passed. Six weeks after he 
appeared at the Matriculation examination and 
passed. 

Iliralal Mulji, a pupil of the Surat Mission 
High School, was plucked in the sixth standard, 
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in Gujarathi, at the Educational Inspector’s examin¬ 
ation in 1881. He shortly after appeared at the 
Matriculation examination, and passed. 

Ques. 20.—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Am, 20 .—The system is practically neutral. 

Ques. SI .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. SI .—The mercantile (lasses, Government 
servants, and professional men. 

Education is very cheap for the wealthy classes. 
The present low rates, however, enable the poorand 
struggling middle classes to got an education from 
which they would be debarred by higher fees. 
Therefore, though the fees are not an adequate re¬ 
turn for the teaching and advantages afforded, I 
would not advocate a large enhancement. There 
would be insurmountable difficulties in introducing 
a sliding scale of fees. 

The fees in the Mission High School, Ahmeda- 
bad, are:— 

It a. p. 

1st and 2nd standards . . 0 8 0 

3rd standard . . 0 10 0 

4th and 6th standards . . 10 0 

6th and 7th „ ..140 

In the Mission High School, Surat, they are:— 

It a. p. 

1st and 2nd standards , . 0 8 0 

3rd standard • . 0 12 0 

4th ..140 

6th „ ..180 

6th and 7th standards . . 2 0 0 

In both schools there is an additional fee of 4 
annas for Persian. 

The fees in the Government High School, 
Ahmedabad, are:— 

1 1 a. p. 

4th and 5th standards . .10 0 

6th and 7th „ ..180 

with an additional fee of 4 annas for Persian. 

In the Government Branch Schools, Ahmeda¬ 
bad, they are:— 

ft a. p. 

1st and 2nd standards ; .080 

3rd standard . 0 12 0 

In the Government High School, Surat, they 
are:— 

ft a. p. 

4th and 5th standards .14 0 

6th and 7th „ ..240 

The Persian fee is included in the above rates. 
The rates of tlie Government Branch Schools at 
Surat are the same as those at Ahmedabad, viz., 8 
annas for 1st and 2nd standards and 12 annas for 
the 3rd standard. 

Ques. SS ,—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 23. —Yes. There is one in Ahmedabad. 
The proprietor, Parashotam Himatram, a Nagar 
Brahmin, established the school in October 1877. 
He has a staff of six assistants. His first assistant 
has passed the F.A. examination, and his second 
the Matriculation, but his third failed to matri¬ 


culate. They teach the 7th, 6th, and 5th standards 
respectively. The proprietor himself teaches the 
4th standard class. He sent up six of his pupils 
to the Matriculation examination last November, 
but all failed. The average monthly attendance 
at his school is about 125. The fees charged are :— 

ft a. p. 

6th and 7th standards . .14 0 

4th and 5th „ ..100 

3rd standard . . 0 12 0 

1st and 2nd standards . .080 

He has several times applied to the Department 
of Education to have the school registered, and 
received the reply that there are enough schools, 
and that the Government has not sufficient funds. 

There is also a private first-grade school in Surat, 
It formerly received aid from Government, but this 
has been withdrawn. It has been in existence for 
fifteen years. The monthly expenditure is about 
Rs. 200. It is self-supporting. 

Ques. S3. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. S3. —Yes. The mission Anglo-vernacular 
and high schools at Ahmedabad and Surat are 
instances of non-Government institutions in com¬ 
petition with Government ones becoming both in¬ 
fluential and stable. One essential condition is 
that the teaching should be as good as that given 
in the Government school. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 34. —Yes. The competition of Government 
schools with non-Government oues is unfair, be¬ 
cause pupils are attracted to the Government 
schools by money prizes. According to the Bom¬ 
bay Gazetteer, the Ahmedabad High School in 
1877-78 received R780, and the Branch School 
R230 in scholarships; and in 1873-74 the Surat: 
High School received HI,490 and the Branch 
Schools RSOO. Non-Government schools are in 
this way heavily handicapped in their competition 
with Government institutions. 

The remedy would be to place Government and 
aided schools on the same footing. 

There is also sometimes unfair competition when 
teachers entice pupils from other schools to their 
own. I don’t think any remedy is needed for this, 
as pupils usually find their way to the institution 
which suits them best. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25 .—Employment of a fairly remunerative 
character can, sooner or later, be obtained by every 
educated Native of good character. The opening 
of subordinate posts in tlie Revenue Department 
to them has increased the demand. If the grant- 
in-aid system were more liberal, and Government 
competition (done away with, many educated 
Natives would no doubt devote themselves to pri¬ 
vate teaching. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use¬ 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —Fairly so, but net as much as is desir¬ 
able. The great object of pupils is to prepare to 
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pass examinations so as to be able to obtain situa¬ 
tions, and thus to get the means of living. All, 
therefore, that is desired by them is to obtain the 
requisite amount of knowledge for this purpose, 
and when this object is attained the pupil is satis¬ 
fied. It takes a higher education than that afford¬ 
ed in secondary schools to produce in students 
reading habits. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance examin¬ 
ation of the University? If so, are you of opi¬ 
nion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans . 27. —Yes. .Very great attention is given to 
preparation for the Matriculation examination, but 
I do not think that this circumstanco materially 
impairs the practical value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life. 

Ques. 28. —Do. you think that. the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what re¬ 
medies would you suggest ? # 

Ans. 28 .—The number of candidates for Matri¬ 
culation is by no means large compared with the 
population of the country, but it is large compared 
with the official requirements of the country. The 
rate of increase in the number of candidates is very 
much larger than the rate of increase in the posts 
open for them in the public service. 

The chief cause is the cheapness of the higher 
education and the prospect of remunerative Gov¬ 
ernment employment. 

One remedy would be to still further open up 
the public service to educated Natives; another 
would be to encourage private schools. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as be¬ 
tween Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—All scholarships and grants from cor¬ 
porate bodies are appropriated by Government in¬ 
stitutions. Aided schools get hardly any share. 
According to the Director's Report for 1880-81, 
of the scholarships and prizes supplied by Govern¬ 
ment — 

R R 

Government Colleges received . 26,393 Aided Colleges 
Report, „ High Schools received 11,376 „ High Schools . 

1880-81, „ Middle Schools „ 4,058 „ Middle ff 

p. $. „ Primary Schools „ 7,120 H Primary,, 460. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and bow far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30.— No aid whatever is given by Muni¬ 
cipalities to grant-in-aid schools. At both Ahmeda- 
bad and Surat Municipal grants are given to 
Government schools. 

They arc 1 —• 

it 

By the Ahmedabad Municipality . 4,350 ) English 

„ Surat „ . 1,260 j schools. 

„ Ahmedabad ■ „ . 725 l Vernacular 

„ Surat „ . 2,300 j schools. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 

3 Appendix to Report for 1880-81, pp. x—xii and xxviii— 
xxix. 


afford a sufficient training for teachers iq secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans, 31. —I think so. The teachers in second¬ 
ary schools should be undergraduates and gra¬ 
duates. Special Normal schools arc not needed 
to train such teachers. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Am . 32. —In aided schools in Gujardtli the in¬ 
spection undertaken by Government consists of a 
yearly examination of the scholars, and an in¬ 
spection of school registers and papers. If one 
year the examination be in writing, the following 
year, at the option of the school Manager, a merely 
oral examination will suffice for procuring the 
same grant as was accorded the previous year. 
This is the usual course adopted; but the school 
Manager may apply for a written examination 
instead of an oral one, and the new grant is deter¬ 
mined according to examination results. The 
teachers in Government competing schools are often 
employed by Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors to 
assist them in examining aided schools. As the 
Managers of aided schools have no confidence in 
the impartiality of examiners who, as teachers in 
competing schools, are not unfrequently strongly 
opposed to theirs, they highly disapprove of a 
custom which is productive of nothing but dis¬ 
content in the minds of Managers, teachers, and 
pupils of aided schools. 

The same questions are not unfrequently put at 
different high schools. The pupils of one that 
has been examined often communicate to another 
about to be examined the questions which, when 
studied, sometimes enable unfit boys to pass. 

The examination in the high schools should be 
by means of printed papers; and the' pupils of 
Government and of aided schools should all be 
examined together without any distinction recog¬ 
nisable by the examiners. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —No voluntary agency will be effec¬ 
tual. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The vernacular text-books ought to 
be revised and improved. There are three Guj- 
ralhi grammars in use in Government schools. 
After iearning Hope’s Elementary Grammar, when 
a student comes to study Taylor’s more elaborate 
one, he has to unlearn much of what he was 
taught in Hope’s. A new Elementary Grammar 
by Mr. Mahipatram Rupram has been published 
and adopted by the Department, but, proceeding 
as it does on the basis of Hope’s, it has many 
of the defects of the latter. The Gujaratbi His¬ 
tory of India in use in Government schools has 
been, not without cause, severely criticised in the 
newspapers. The copy lines are inferior to the 
specimens of Gujarathi writing in Forbes’ Grammar 
composed in 1814, and' published in 1829. A 
better selection of English text-books might easily 
be made. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
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to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —Private institutions are to a great 
extent bound down by the hard and fast rules of the 
Educational Department, so that any such thing 
as a free development is virtually out of the ques¬ 
tion for them. Tho Educational Department as¬ 
sists vernacular authors under certain conditions 
to some extent. There seems, however, to be a 
great desire to keep the production of books for 
Government schools inside the Department. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —The part to be taken by the State in 
a complete scheme of education for India should 
be:— 

1. —The establishment of professional, technical, 

and agricultural colleges. 

2. —The establishment of a University which 

should be, as London University is, simply 
an examining board. 

8.—The thorough and regular inspection of all 
schools and their endowment by liberal 
grants-in-aid according to examination re¬ 
sults. 

4. —The establishment of Normal colleges for 

the training of teachers, especially for those 
who have not attended any University 
course, and for girls who purpose becoming 
teachers in girls’ schools. 

5. —The establishment of vernacular schools for 

the poorer classes in places where no such 
schools are likely to be otherwise main¬ 
tained. 

Arts colleges, high schools, and Anglo-verna¬ 
cular schools and primary schools, as far as possi¬ 
ble, should be left to other agencies, such as 
Municipalities, local boards, and private effort. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The immediate withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment from the direct management of schools or col¬ 
leges might check for a time the spread of education, 
but, by their gradual transfer to Municipalities, 
local boards and private bodies, the possible injury 
would be minimised. As the demand for the 
higher education is now great, it is very probable 
that the people would combine to establish and 
support schools. Private schools would most pro¬ 
bably rapidly increase. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, wbat measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38, —It should not deteriorate. The stand¬ 
ard would depend largely on the character of the 
annual inspection. At present aided schools have 
to compete with Government ones in which the 
teachers have definite appointments and large sala¬ 
ries ; but, if Government withdrew, the competi¬ 
tion would be with those whose livelihood depended 
largely on the excellency of their schools and their 
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suedess at examinations. There would be there- 
fore a keener rivalry and, under testing examina¬ 
tions, better instruction. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub¬ 
ject? 

Ans, 39. —I beliovo no definite instruction in 
duty and the principles of moral conduct, further 
than that coutained in the text-books, is given in 
Government schools. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? " ~ 

Ans. 40. —There are gymnasia at most of the 
Government high schools and colleges in the 
province, but none in connection with the verna¬ 
cular schools. The latter have sometimes play¬ 
grounds where Native games are played. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquainted ; 
and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —I don’t know of any indigenous 
schools for girls. I found in Kathiawar that the 
daughters of some of the Girhssias were able to 
read, though the sons were untaught. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is tho character of tho instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —There has been considerable progress 
made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls. The instruction imparted is the same as to 
boys, with needle-work added. 

The number of schools in the Northern Division 
are 1 :— 

Government 75 Scholars 4,765 

Aided 10 . . . 1,089 

Inspected 41 „ 1,637 

Total . 126 7,391 

The 8 number of girls’ schools in the Ahmedabad 
division is IS with 957 scholars and an average 
attendance of 513. 3 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools are almost unknown 
in the province. The people prefer separate 

schools. Infant schools might be conducted on this 
principle. In mission schools for low castes there 
are sometimes girls in attendance as well as boys. 
Also in schools solely for Native Christians, girls 
and boys are taught together. The mixed system 
works well in schools for Christians. It enables 
us to have in places where there could be only 
two weak schools with tho sexes separated, a good 
strong one when they are brought together. It is 
also economical. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 41 ,—The present system of Normal schools 
or training colleges is the best. The Training 
College in Ahmedabad has done excellent work, 
and is in a state of high efficiency. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls’ schools larger 

1 Report, 1880-81, page 68. 1 Page 69. 
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in amount, and given on less onerous terms than 
those to boys’ schools ; and is the distinction suffi¬ 
ciently marked ? 

Ans. 45. ~ Yes; they are double. The stand¬ 
ards are lower, and the distinction is sufficiently 
marked. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Am. 46. —European ladies have been the pio¬ 
neers in female education. Missionaries’ wives, by 
teaching the wives and daughters of Native Chris¬ 
tians and others who would accept instruction, 
began the work. The wives of Government offi¬ 
cials have often shown great interest in female 
education, and, by inspecting girls’ schools and 
giving prizes, have fostered it. The ladies of the 
female training colleges and zenana Mission¬ 
aries, by giving all their time and strength to 
this department of education, have given a great 
impetus to it and established it firmly in the 
province. 

Prizes might be put at the disposal of Euro¬ 
pean ladies for distribution to deserving pupils in 
girls’ schools. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —Yes. But, as at present administered, 
no money is wasted. If, however, the system were 
changed to the grant-in-aid one, by handing over 
the present high schools to Municipalities or 
private parties, a great saving would be effected 
for Government: even if the grant-in-aid rules 
were much more liberal than they are at present, 
yet a very large saving might be effected. For 
example, the cost per pupil to Government of 
the Government and of the aided mission schools 
at Ahmedabad and Surat, is as follows :— 

B a. p. 

Ahmedabad Government High Soliool . . 61 4 S 

Ho. Mission do. . . 10 15 4 

Do. Government Branch Schools 2 ^ ® 

Do. Mission Anglo-vernacular School . 7 2 8 

Surat Government High School . . . 58 10 9 

Do. Mission do. . . . 13 10 0 

Do. Government Branch School . . .747 

Do. Mission Anglo-vernacular School . .485 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might, by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance, adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —At Rajkot, Gogha, and Surat, the 
Irish Presbyterian mission was in the field with 
vernacular and English schools long before the 
Government. At Rajkot and Ahmedabad, Gov¬ 
ernment girls’ schools were opened alongside of 
mission girls’ schools, so that the latter had to be 
withdrawn. At one time the people of Gogha 
wished to have the Government boys’ school there 
transferred to my charge, but on account of the 
opposition of the Educational Department the 
proposal fell through. (See answer to question 
15.) 

With reference to Rajkot and Surat I do not 
express an opinion, but, being personally familiar 
with Gogha from a long residence there, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the wants of the people 
there could have been fully supplied by the Irish 
Presbyterian mission 


Ques. 59. —Is there any tendency to raise pri-. 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures? 

Ans. 52, —No. The tendency is the other way. 
In 1866-67 there were ten second-grade Anglo- 
vernacular schools in the Ahmedabad sub-division, 
while in 1880-81 there are only two. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —There should he a fixod rate. Set¬ 
tling fees according to the means of parents would 
be almost impossible, and would open a wide field 
for false statements. It would be better to grant 
remissions in real cases of poverty than to have 
the rates graduated according to the abilities of 
the parents to pay. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high educa¬ 
tion in your province reached such a stage aB to 
make the profession of teaching a profitable one ? 
Have schools been opened by men of good posi¬ 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —So long as 'Government schools re¬ 
ceive from Government the large assistance now 
given them, it would be very difficult to make the 
profession of teaching in private schools a profit¬ 
able one. If private sohools were more largely 
aided by grants, those private schools would no 
doubt enable their teachers to secure a competency. 

The Ahmedabad Private School, in which an 
attempt has been made to clear expenses and 
make a living out of the profits, has not been suc¬ 
cessful. This, no doubt, is owing to its having to 
compete with Government and other schools where 
the income is much less than the expenditure. The 
fact, however, of this school being able to exist for 
five years and the Surat School for fifteen is, I 
think, proof that, under a liberal grant-in-aid 
system and in the absence of Government com¬ 
petition, teaching would be adopted as a profes¬ 
sion. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should he applied ? What do you regard as the 
ehief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful? 

Ans. 55. —To affiliated colleges, high and middle- 
class schools and primary schools, as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

The ehief conditions for making the system 
equitable and useful are fit teachers, strict and 
impartial examinations, and liberal grants. All 
schools, Government and aided, should be exa¬ 
mined together at different centres, so that there 
might be no varying standard. This plan would 
save the Inspector’s time and prevent reflections on 
his partiality. 

Ques. 56. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning gpants-in- 
aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best applied? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as a good one ? 

Ans. 56. —Grants-in-aid should be assigned when 
duly certificated teachers are employed in primary 
schools. In this way more efficient teaching than 
has hitherto been obtained would be secured for 
such schools. Also, in view of the encouragement 
of colloge attendance, grants should be assigned in 
aid of the salaries of all graduate teachers employ¬ 
ed in any school or college whatsoever. 
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Ques. 57.—To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ants. 57.—It should amount to at least half the 
gross expense. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —In schools not more than 25 or 30 
scholars can be effectively taught by one instructor. 
In colleges where lectures, rather than lessons, are 
given there might be an indefinitely large number 
in each class according to the capacities and 
arrangements of the class-room. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60, —No. 

Ques. 61. —Do you t^nk that the institution of 
University professorship**«*>uld have an important 
effect in improving the quiiity of high education ? 

Ans. 61. —I am of opinion that, with a good 
University examining staff, and the competition 
that will arise between aided colleges, the quality 
of education will be maintained quite as high as it 
would be were University professorships instituted. 
The effect of such professorships in raising the 
standard of college education, if even at all appre¬ 
ciable, would certainly not be in any waV commen¬ 
surate with the large expenditure they would 
necessitate. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable tliat such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —All promotions from class to class 
should be left entirely to the school authorities. 
The teachers will always know the powers of 
individual scholars much better than any school 
Inspector can. Undue haste in the promotion of 
pupils to upper classes always defeats itself. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —I agreed in the year 1880 to arrange¬ 
ments made by the Educational Inspector, N. D., 
for the admission of pupils from Government 
schools into the mission English schools, and vice 
versa. The rules were to the, effect that no boy 
should be admitted without a leaving certificate, 
or to a standard higher than the one showed in 
that certificate. After the rules came into opera¬ 
tion I had occasion to leave the country for a 
short time, and on my return eleven months after, 

I found the rules no longer in force. Strange to 
say, the first to break the rides were those at 
whose instance they were made, namely, the head 
masters of Government schools. 

The opinion of the Rev. G. P. Taylor, B.D., 
for several years Manager of the Mission High 
School, Surat, is as follows :—• 

“ There should be no such rer.iprooal arrangements what¬ 
soever. A boy who proves unmanageable in ono school may 
often become amenable to discipline and order in another, 


and it Would be a most dangerous principle to acknowledge 
that all schools must be shut against a boy marked bad in 
ono, A case just in point occurred in my own experience 
when I was Manager of the Mission High School at Surat. 
One morning, I think, eleven boys sought admission into 
our school, bringing with them certificates from the Gov¬ 
ernment High School at Surat. The certificates were all of 
a type ; each representing its unhappy possessor as a very 
had boy indeed, irregular in attendance, and refractory in 
oopduct. I began to wonder whether the Government 
High School had been so generous as to send me over a 
flock of its blackest sheep, but as the boys did not look just 
so bad as their sohool certificates represented them to be, 
1 determined upon admitting them on probation for one 
month. During that month the school had perfect peace, 
notwithstanding the fact that the eleven irrepressibles from 
the Government High School were in our midst: the attend¬ 
ance of the new-comers in the Mission High School was 
not irregular, and their conduot waB not refractory. As 
they were members of my own class, I can personally 
testify to their good behaviour and thoroughly respectful 
demeanour. On the expiry of the month they were of 
course retained as scholars of full standiug, and on his 
leaving school not one of the eleven could have been given a 
certificate such as he' brought when seeking admission. 
Either the Government High Sohool had grossly mis-stated 
the charaetor of the boys, or the Mission High School had 
worked on them a most wonderful change for good. The 
fact is, so soon as it becomes known that a pupil purposes 
leaving his present school for some other in the same city, 
a great temptation is felt to discount his character; he is 
judged in the light of his last act of disloyalty to the 
school he has been attending, and it requires some degree of 
rectitude to refrain from inserting any disparaging remarks 
in his leaving certificate. There should be, T am quite con¬ 
vinced, perfect freedom as to the admission of pupils into any 
school, and it should be competent for the Manager to 
admit a boy altogether independently of the nature of the 
leaving certificate he may bring with him." 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it de¬ 
sirable that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions? 

Ans, 64. —The University Examining Board, 
if rightly fulfilling its duties, will do more than 
any model eollego could possibly do to secure effi¬ 
cient and thorough instruction being imparted in 
aided colleges. 

If the Government depart from its present 
actual system of education and carry out that laid 
down in tho 1851 Despatch, so that the grant-in- 
aid will become ever more and more tho distinc¬ 
tively Government system, the maintenance and 
direct management by Government of one college 
in each province will be a serious anomaly, out of 
keeping with the highest and best principles of 
the system, and calculated to do at least as much 
harm as good, while at the same time necessitat¬ 
ing a large expenditure of public money. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —Except for the teaching of English, 
it is not necessary to employ European professors 
in colleges educating to the B.A. standard, and 
as many Native students are now taking out Uni¬ 
versity courses in Great Britain, the time may not 
bo distant when even professorships of English 
may be entrusted to Native graduates, 

Ques. 66. —Arc European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —They are employed at present at 
Baroda, which is under Natis#. management; but 
I think it is not lik^ij^thafr.tto^AWwS^sPrdina- 
rily employed. 
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Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Arts. 68. —It does not seem to me to be right 
that the Government should' maintain, nor do I 
think it would be justified in maintaining, any 
school or college from which in other circum¬ 
stances it ought to withdraw, on the grounds of 
the objections of the people or a section of them 
to the religious instruction in an alternative insti¬ 
tution, if the people themselves can find the 
remedy. Now, all Government high schools and 
colleges are in cities or large towns, where there are 
Municipalities and wealthy citizens who, if they 
have real objections to the only alternative insti¬ 
tution, can start a school of their own, free from 
all obnoxious religious teaching. If the grievance 
is real, tho poople can remedy it; if it is not, the 
Government is not bound to maintain on fictitious 
grounds a school from which on other grounds it 
wishes to withdraw. As the people in large towns 
and cities have ability enough, the test of the 
reality of their grievance will be their willingness 
to combine to start schools of their own ; so that 
I believo Government would be justified in with¬ 
drawing from any existing school or college, even 
in cases where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the 
ground of its religious teaching. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with corre¬ 
sponding institutions under European management? 

Ans. 69. —There are few schools in Gujarath 
under purely Native management except indi¬ 
genous schools, so there are no good grounds for 
comparison. As a rule, however, Europeans are 
better Managers of schools than Natives, and 
therefore schools and colleges under European 
management will take a higher place. To judge 
from the management by Natives of high class 
schools in the Presidency towns, institutions under 
Native management can compete successfully with 
those managed by Europeans, and they are likely 
to be able to do so more and more. In the 
mofussil, on account of the monopoly of Govern¬ 
ment, purely Native-managed schools have had as 
yet no fair opportunities for developing their 
managing talents. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans, 70. —The returns which the Government 
requires are complicated and troublesome. If not 
necessary to Government, they should be dispensed 
with, or simpler ones substituted. When the 
grants are small, as in the case of primary sch o ols 


it is often felt by Managers that the profit from 
the connection with Government is hardly worth 
the trouble entailed \ and were it not that Govern¬ 
ment inspection and examination tend to promote 
efficiency, like the proprietors of indigenous schools, 
the Managers of our mission schools would prefer 
to be entirely free from Government connection. 
It is different in the case of high schools, where 
the establishments are large, and there are clerks 
attached to the schools to do such routine work. 

The grants are not a sufficient recompense for 
the bondage to Government standards and rules, 
and for the time and labour spent on making up 
returns for Government. 

Supplementary question. 

Q. 71 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct man. 
agement of colleges and schools ? 

A. 71. —No. An interpretation of neutrality 
which would require Government to withdraw 
from the direct management of colleges and schools 
would require the Government to withdraw from 
the country and education altogether, whether 
direct or subsidised. As the Government does not 
intend to withdraw from the country and should 
not withdraw from the education of the people, 
it follows that it need not withdraw from the 
management of schools. 

The imparting, to all classes of the people, of 
ascertained facts in science and literature is strictly 
neutral ground, as educated people understand 
neutrality. No doubt purely secular education 
interferes with the religious beliefs of the people 
of this country as in Europe it has interfered with 
superstition. But the sole object of the Govern¬ 
ment in giving secular instruction is to interfere, 
not with religion, but with ignorance. There is 
only one of two courses open to Government in 
this matter of neutrality,—to educate the people, 
and in so doing to undermine their beliefs, in so 
far as they are at variance with scientific truth, 
or to withdraw from education entirely and allow 
ignorance to triumph. 

The distinction between the mere management 
of schools and the results of the education im¬ 
parted in them should not be overlooked; and where 
Government violates neutrality, if it does violate 
it, is not, in my opinion, in the direct management 
of, but in the course of instruction prescribed for 
pupils in, schools, whether Government or aided. 
The logic that would insist on a neutrality which 
should not interfere with the religions of the 
country would necessarily imply not only the 
cessation of Government education, but of grants 
to all schools save those in which the religions 
of the country alone were taught. 


Oross-examination of the Rev. "William Beatty. 


By Mr. Lee Warner. 

Q. 1 .—As being a gentleman largely interested 
and practically engaged in. primary education in 
Gujarath, I want to know if you have materially 


departed from the standards of instruction used by 
the Department and introduced others which yon 
think would improve the Government course. 

A. 1 .—We have not departed from the general 
system pursued by Government, nor found it neces- 
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sary to do bo. I believe that the special subjects 
taught ia indigenous schools and mentioned in 
answer 4 are better taught in the Government 
schools. At present we have 13 aided and 11 
unaided primary schools, with 1,344 scholars in 
them. We follow the Government system and 
standards as far as possible for all these boys: the 
unaided schools are for low caste boys and in a 
backward state, and not yet developed up to the 
Government standard. 

Q. 2 .—In reference to your answer 48 I under¬ 
stand that you wish to alter the third line. 

A. 2. —Yes. The school at Ahmedabad was a 
boys' school and at Rajkot a girls' school. These 
were opened alongside the mission school. 


By Mb. Jacob. 

Q. 1. —You have shown in your 32nd answer 
that the Inspector examines each aided school in 
full detail only once in two years. Does this prac¬ 
tice involve a minimum of interference by the 
Department with the operations of the school¬ 
teachers ? 

A. 1 .—I think it docs. 

Q . 2.— Are the Managers of aided institutions 
allowed full discretion as to the promotion of tlieir 
pupils from class to class ? 

A. 2. —Yes, except so far as the rules are varied 
by private arrangement. 

Q. 3. —In your 85thanswer, what hard-and-fast 
rules would you suggest should be relaxed ? 

A. 3. —I make the remark in regard to the 
standards. I think there should be a conference 
of aided school Managers to consider in detail, in 
consultation with the Inspectors, what relaxations 
are practicable. 

Q. 4. —With reference to your answer I to 
Mr. Lee-Warner, have you ever asked the Educa¬ 
tional Department to register your low caste schools 
under the special rules which give lump grants to 
indigenous schools ? 


A. 4 .—Wo have not asked to have them regis¬ 
tered yet. I have only lately known of the rules, 
and I think we may yet take advantage of them. 


By Mb. Telang. 

Q. 1. —With reference to answer 8, do you think 
all Municipalities are competent to manage high 
schools, and do you think they will consent to take 
charge of them as grant-in-aid institutions? 

A. J. —I think it would be an experiment, but 
should be fairly tried. 

Q. 2. —Is there any disinclination on the part 
of Musalmans in this province to attend schools 
where instruction is given through the medium 
of the Gujarathi language ? 

A. 2. —In schools where only Gujarathi is used 
the Muhammadans hold back; but if there is a 
Hindustani class, it is an inducement to the Muham¬ 
madans to attend. I received lately a petition 
from the inhabitants of Kalapur, asking me to 
establish a Hindustani girls' school. 

Q. 3. —With reference to answer 21, do you 
intend to express the opinion that the fees in col¬ 
leges are inadequate ? 

A. 3. —It has special reference to schools. 

Q. 4. —With reference to answer 22, when Pur- 
shottam's school was refused registration for 
grants-in-aid, was your school receiving a grant- 
in-aid ? 

A. 4 .—My school was receiving aid at the time ? 

Q, 5. —With reference to answer 36, why 
should the establishment of schools and colleges 
for general education be left to private bodies 
when you propose that professional and technical 
colleges should be established by Government ? 

A. 5. —1 think the Government and the public 
would find employment for the students turned 
out of these special colleges; and, moreover, in this 
direction private enterprise is less likely to step in 
and supply the place of Government. 


Evidence of Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali, J. P. of Bombay. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—My experience on the subject of educa- 
tion is confined chiefly to the city of Bombay, of 
which I am a native. I have taken part in the 
founding of several schools for girls, and have been 
connected with the management of others for the 
last 25 years. I have, moreover, interested myself 
in educational matters generally for a long time 
past. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of admin¬ 
istration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—A good deal has been done of late years 
in the matter of primary education in Bombay, 

Bombay. 


and I believe throughout the Presidency. I think 
that the system is capable of further development, 
both as to improvement in administration and as 
to the course of instruction, regarding which I 
shall speak in my reply to question 12. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
wiiat causes ? What is the attitude of the iufluen- 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans 3 .—The desire for primary education for 
hoys is general in nearly all sections of the people 
in Bombay City, but the fulfilment of their wish 
is hindered only by want of means, or the necessity 
which compels the poorer classes to send their 
children to work for their living. If schools were 
provided for the large number of children working 
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in the cotton factories of Bombay, I believe that 
they would be largely attended in the hours during 
which respite from work is now happily secured to 
them by the Factory Act. 

Ques, 8 .—What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is to 
be a charge against Municipal funds, what secu¬ 
rity would you suggest against the possibility of 
Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ana. 8.—I would refer to my answer to ques¬ 
tion 86. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ana. 10.— In addition to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and elementary science in 
the vernacular, I think that more complete instruc¬ 
tion than at present should be given in the Native 
system of book-keeping and accounts in all primary 
schools for boys. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ana, 13. —In order to bring primary education 
within the reach of all classes of people, the 
amount of school-foes should never exceed what 
may be necessary to pay the rent and contingent 
charges of a school,—the salaries of teachers being 
provided in all cases by the State, the Munici¬ 
pality, or from other sources. 

Quea. 21.— What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What 
is the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ana. 21. —Government schools and colleges are 
availed of for the education of their children mainly 
by the middle classes, and less frequently by the 
poor, but respectable classes of the people. The 
aristocratic and wealthy classes in India, as a body, 
are not keen about giving superior education to 
their children, from the unfortunate fact that 
learning has been looked upon as only a means for 
obtaining a livelihood. There is no basis, there¬ 
fore, to support the complaint that the wealthy 
classes in this country do not pay euough for the 
higher education provided for their children by the 
Government, Since the prospective good of the 
country depends so much on the higher education 
of its people, and since its wealthier classes do not 
correctly appreciate the value of higher education, 
it becomes the duty of Government to foster its 
growth as much as possible, and to place it within 
the reach of people of limited means. I therefore 
think that the present rate of fees charged in all 
the Arts colleges as well as professional colleges 
of Government ought to be reduced by at least 
one-half, in order to enable more students to 
join them. I have known instances of promis¬ 
ing boys being prevented from prosecuting their 
studies in colleges by reason of the heavy rates 
of fees, and of some being able to remain there 
only a9 holders of scholarships, or by means of 
eleemosynary aid from private individuals. 


Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Ana. 22. —There are in the city of Bombay a 
number of primary, Anglo-vernacular, and high 
schools owned by one or more Native proprietors 
and supported entirely by lees. The teaching in 
the bulk of them is fairly good, but in point of 
discipline and training they do not, particularly the 
high schools, equal in efficiency either the Elphin- 
stone or the St. Xavier’s High Schools. 

Quea. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance examin¬ 
ation of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Ana. 27. —I agree with those who state that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is generally unduly 
directed to the Entrance examination of the Uni¬ 
versity. This leads to cramming to an unwhole¬ 
some extent in the proprietary schools more than 
in other schools. The remedy lies in some change 
being made in the University Entrance examina¬ 
tion by which the pupils may be compelled to 
study, more than they do now, such subjects as 
may be of use to them in the requirements of ordi¬ 
nary life. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ana. 34. —I am well acquainted with the Guja- 
ratbi tex-books known as Hope’s Series. They ap¬ 
pear to me well adapted for primary schools, but 
they might be better printed and more fully illus¬ 
trated than they are at present. 

Quea. 35.— Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-hooks, or in any other way, such as unneces¬ 
sarily interfere with the free development of private 
institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to check 
the development of natural character and ability, 
or to interfere with the production of a useful 
vernacular literature ? 

Ana, 35. —I do not consider that the Govern¬ 
ment Education Department in any way unneces¬ 
sarily interferes with the free development of 
private institutions, nor with the production of 
useful vernacular literature, nor the development 
of natural character and ability. On the contrary, 
I am of opinion that the Education Department, 
directly and iudireetly, greatly helps the progress 
of many outside efforts in these directions. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, he most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ana. 36. —On this important question I am of 
opinion that the duties pertaining to the establish¬ 
ment, management, and maintenance of primary 
schools for boys throughout the country should 
devolve upon Municipalities, local fund commit¬ 
tees, aud other similar bodies. A certain portion 
(say, 2 to 3 per cent.) of tbeir gross annual in¬ 
come should be devoted, as a matter of obligation, 
to the primary education of boys in each city or 
district, the duties of Government being restricted 
to the inspection of these schools, to seeing that 
schools are established wherever needed, and 
generally to watching that the requirements of the 
law regarding them are complied with. In Bom¬ 
bay City, if the Municipal corporation is com- 
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pelled to set aside annually 2 per cent, of its gross 
income for the purpose of primary schools, the 
amount will be sufficient to give instruction to 
12,000 or 18,000 boys. I calculate that, the rent 
and contingent charges being arranged as payable 
from the fees, an expenditure of Ro per annum 
for each pupil on the average would be sufficient 
to provide for the salaries of teachers competent 
for their work. 

The matter of primary schools for girls should 
be reserved for consideration to a future time so 
far as the Municipalities and loeal fund com¬ 
mittees are concerned. These bodies cannot be 
fairly charged with the work until the people 
generally are able to appreciate the advantages of 
female education in the same way as they now ap¬ 
preciate the benefits of education for their male 
children. Until then, the schools of all grades for 
female children should be managed and maintained 
either by Government or by the grant-in-aid sys¬ 
tem, or by the voluntary efforts of sections of the 
Native community who understand the value of 
educating their female children. 

The funds that may be 6aved to the State by 
transferring the burden of maintaining primary 
schools for boys in the manner above suggested, 
together with such additional grants as may be 
possible out of the Imperial exchequer, should be 
devoted to the maintenance and extension of secon¬ 
dary, higher, and technical education, and of 
female education. At present the contribution by 
the State to all the colleges and high schools put 
together in this Presidency amounts annually to [ 
about 2f lakhs of rupees. People in England who 
complain that primary education in this country is 
neglected in favour of higher education, cannot be 
aware of the fact that in this important Presidency 
the total grant from Government for colleges of 
every kind barely amounts to £15,000, and for 
high schools less than £9,000, in sterling money 
per annum. On behalf of technical education 
throughout the Presidency the contributions of the 
State amount to just £2,000, and for Native girls’ 
schools to about the same sum. 

Educational progress in India is needed all along 
the line; that is to say, much more requires to be 
done in higher and secondary as well as primary 
education than has been accomplished hitherto. 
People who recommend Government connection 
with primary education only, mechanically follow 
the system adopted in England, without taking 
into account that the higher and upper middle 
classes of the population in England are composed 
of enlightened mon and women. In India the 
same classes of men, with raro exceptions, do not 
appreciate education at its true worth, and the 
women know nothing about it. The time is yet 
very distant when the higher education of the 
people of India can progress, or even bo kept on 
its present footing, without direct Government aid, 
management, and control. High education would 
be nowhere here but for the countenance and aid 
of Government. There are a few Arts colleges 
in the country conducted by Christian Mission¬ 
aries, but they cannot be put on a par in point of 
efficiency with Government institutions of the 
same kind. Besides, these Missionary colleges, 
supported as they are by the inclinations of reli¬ 
gious congregations, can only be conducted with 
the narrow object of changing the religious faith 
of the people, and would not therefore be availed 
of by considerable sections of them. Government 
will be failing in thf performance of one of its 


most sacred ^taties if it tries to leave the higher 
education of the peoplo, on which depends so much 
of the regeneration of India, to hands which can* 
not freely develop its progress, and which may 
possibly straugle it altogether. 

The immense benefits conferred upon the people 
of this country even by the small number of edu¬ 
cational institutions of the higher order established 
by Government up to the present time, is a matter 
on which there can be no two opinions. By Govern¬ 
ment the benefits must have been felt in the vastly 
improved character and abilities of the men em¬ 
ployed in the upper ranks of its Native Services 
and in the management of Native States. The 
material advances that have taken place of recent 
years in every branch of administration would Dot 
have been practicable, had Government made no 
efforts in the direction of supplying higher educa¬ 
tion to the people. In the progress of commerce 
and industry these benefits have been equally 
great, although they have hitherto been only 
partially utilised. In my humble opinion, higher 
education has, in an indirect way, uncovered the 
moral teachings which for many centuries had 
remained smothered by the superstitions and cere¬ 
monials of the religious faiths prevailing in this 
country. In proof of this, and also as an answer 
to the charge of irreligiousncss sometimes urged 
against the Government system of education, I 
would point to the labours and publications of the 
religious associations of Samajs which under vari¬ 
ous names, within the last twenty years, have 
sprung up in many of the large towns and cities 
of India. The members of these bodies are gener¬ 
ally English-speaking Natives, whose aim is to 
worship God free from idolatry and degrading 
superstition. The character of their numerous 
publications can be judged with correctness from 
the book of prayers of the Ahmedabad Prarthana 
Samaj, a copy of which work I beg to tender here¬ 
with for the information of the Education Com¬ 
mission. This book, as well as the Samaj, are typi¬ 
cal of one of the many happy results attained 
through higher education in India. 

What little progress has already been made in 
female education, and in the emancipation of 
women, must be rightly attributed to this higher 
education. For further gain in all these matters 
the same course should be followed and extended 
by the multiplication of Government colleges and 
schools where European learning up to the highest 
degree can be imparted on easy terms to the 
youths of this country through the medium of 
European languages. 

If I were to find any fault with the Government 
system of education in this country, it would be 
with reference to the very little that has hitherto 
been done as regards technical education. The 
need of this to India is very great, in view of its 
agricultural and manufacturing competition with 
highly civilised countries of Europe and America ; 
and yet scarcely anything has been done by the 
State in this direction. 1 am unable to speak 
with confidence, but I believe that no systematic 
and sustained efforts have been made for giving 
the country agricultural schools, which might be¬ 
come practically successful institutions afterwards. 
These schools in the early stages of their existence 
ought to be treated in the same way as the Grant 
Medical College was, when first started in this 
Presidency, namely, that the students should be 
stipendiary and men of education, and that, until 
a public demand has been created, the promise of 
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employment at remunerative salaries should be 
given by Government to induce men of ability to 
come forward to prosecute studies which are some¬ 
what novel in this country. The difficulty of find¬ 
ing students, and afterwards suitable employment 
for them, will not, however, occur in the case of 
other schools, such as technical schools for spin¬ 
ning and weaving, in aid of our newly developed 
cotton mills industry, on the model of similar 
schools now existing in Germany. A large tech¬ 
nical school divided into several departments, 
established in Bombay, from which Native lads, 
trained and fitted for higher posts than they now 
occupy, could be supplied to the locomotive and 
other railway workshops, would not only greatly 
benefit the people, but in time would be of finan¬ 
cial advantage to the railway companies in the 
matter of obtaining cheap skilled labour and super¬ 
vision, which continue to be still largely imported 
from England. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct managemont of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—My answer to this question may he 
inferred by the reply given to the previous one. 
The effect of the withdrawal of Government from 
the management of high schools and colleges 
would be most disastrous to the cause of educa¬ 
tion. Local exertions cannot adequately supply, 
under present circumstances, the loss that must be 
caused by Government adopting any such step. 

Ques. 43 .—What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls, 
aud what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted iu them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—As far as my experience goes, the 
Education Department of Government has not 
been backward in supporting the cause of female 
education. Primary schools for girls have in¬ 
creased rapidly throughout tho Presidency, and 
are likely to increase further. In Bombay City 
nearly all Parsi female children receive primary 
education without Government assistance, and 
their example is being followed by other portions 
of the Native community steadily, though slowly. 
For the improvement of these girls' schools, I 
would suggest that the larger ones among them 
should have two divisions, one of which, for child¬ 
ren under seven years, should be conducted on the 
infant school system of making attendance pleasant 
for the pupils, and in the other or upper division, the 
instruction should include the Native system of ac¬ 
counts, geography, elementary science, singing, aud 
needlework, besides reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. Female teachers should be employed, when¬ 
ever possible, iu all girls' schools.. It would he 
of great help to the education of girls here if two 
or three certificated lady-teachers brought out from 
England were attached to the Education Depart¬ 
ment, whose business should be to guide the Native 
female teachers in conducting their schools after 
the model of similar schools in England, and spe¬ 
cially the infant schools there. A school estab¬ 
lished by Government for the higher education of 
Native girls in Bombay City, like the Bethune 
School at Calcutta, would be sure to be largely at¬ 
tended, and would prove to bo of much advantage 
to the cause of female education generally. 


Ques. 44. —What is the best raethed of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls? 

Ans. 44. —Thefe are at present two training 
schools for vernacular female teachers, one at Ahme- 
dabad and the other at Pooua. A similar school 
at Bombay would be even more appreciated and 
useful. In the absence of it, the necessity may be 
provided for to some extent by the Education 
Department establishing evening classes for the 
purpose of training and further educating teachers 
of female schools. Those teachers in Bombay con¬ 
sist for the most part of girls who have been select¬ 
ed from among the advanced pupils of existing 
schools, and who have received no regular training 
to fit them thoroughly for the duties of their pro¬ 
fession. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls' schools larger 
iu amount and given on less onerous terms than 
those to boys' schools, and is the distinction suffi¬ 
ciently marked? 

Ans. 45. —The Education Department is, right¬ 
ly I think, less exacting in examination, and suffi¬ 
ciently more liberal in the matter of grants-in-aid, 
to girls' schools than to boys’ schools, A primary 
school for girls iu this city giving instruction in 
subjects I have already mentioned, through a staff 
of fairly good female teachers, should cost on the 
average Rio to 12 per annum for each pupil. 

Ques. 46.—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —Within the last twenty-five years, 
barring oue or two individuals, I have uot known 
European ladies, excepting those connected with 
mission work, take any earnest or active part in 
the promotion of Native female education. 

Ques. 53.— -Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —The lowest rates of fees practicable 
should he charged in every school for all pupils 
alike, but option may be given to the Inspectors to 
allow a certain number of very poor hut deserving 
pupils to attend school without paying fees. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves? 

Ans. 54. —The demand for higher education has 
considerably increased within the last twelve or 
fifteen years. Iu Bombay City the Education 
Department having failed to meet this growing 
demand by omitting to provide two or three new 
high schools on behalf of Government, encouraged 
the establishment of a number of schools owned by 
one or more Native proprietors with an exclusively 
native staff of teafchers. Instruction is given in 
these schools up to the Matriculation standard, 
hut, as a rule, there is more cramming and less in¬ 
tellectual traiuiug iu these proprietary schools than 
in the Elphinstone or other public high schools, 
aud they are decidedly hurtful in their influence on 
the character of the boys in point of discipline and 
good behaviour. I believe that some harm has 
been done to the youths of this city by this neglect 
of Government, which has passively permitted such 
inferior establishments to grow up, where the pro¬ 
prietors are naturally mindful at least as much of 
their pecuniary gains as of the cause of education* 
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Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
rinciple of religious neutrality require the with- 
rawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Am. 60 .—There is no reason to think that the 
principle of religious neutrality has ever been in¬ 
fringed, even by a strict interpretation, by the 
direct management by Government of schools and 
colleges, and the Native community has never com¬ 
plained about it to my knowledge. It is in conse¬ 
quence of this principle of religious neutrality in 
Government schools that well-to-do Natives prefer 
to pay their children’s school-fees and send them 
to Government institutions, rather than keep them 
in mission schools and colleges, where no fees or 
smaller fees are charged. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, or 
who leave it improperly, from being received into 
another ? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ana. 63 .—I am aware of no such arrangement 
as mentioned in this question, although such an 
understanding has long been needed within my own 
knowledge, and was at one time proposed unsuccess¬ 
fully by myself in connection with the Bombay 
proprietary schools already referred to. 

Ques. 64 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other col¬ 
leges ; and if so, under what limitations or condi¬ 
tions ? 

Ans. 64 .“-1 am decidedly against the with- 
drawal of Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of higher institutions, by which I mean col¬ 
leges and higher schools. The time is not for with¬ 
drawal, but for Government to take a still more 
active part in pushing forward higher education, 
which would suffer greatly if Government with- 
drew, leaviug only one college in each province 
under its direct management. 

Ques. 66 .—How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 


An). 65.—I think that European professors 
should be employed exclusively in all colleges, 
and I am further of opinion that every high school 
should have at least one European teacher. If the 
intellectual development of the pupils were the only 
object, Native professors could perform the duties 
fairly as regards most of the subjects of 6tudy in 
the schools and colleges of India; but there are 
other considerations involved, and association with 
European teachers of superior culture would give 
the pupils an advantage in general training which 
could not be obtained through Native professors. 
There is no doubt that some of the defects in char¬ 
acter complained of by Europeans in educated 
Natives arise from the latter not having the benefit 
in most cases of European tutors, and of associa¬ 
tion with Europeans at the earlier period of their 
education. As European teachers of standing can 
be brought out more easily now than before, I 
think it very advisable that the European teaching 
staff under the Education Department should be 
largely augmented, and that all college professors 
should be Europeans, and that in cases of large 
high schools there should be more than one Euro¬ 
pean master. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be jus¬ 
tified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college in places where any class ‘ of the population 
objects to attend the ouly alternative institution on 
the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Aus. 68 .—I do not think that Government 
would be at all justified in acting as suggested in 
this question. It would be considered an indirect 
method of compelling pupils to receive religious 
education foreign to the creeds of their parents, or 
it might be taken as an attempt to check the spread 
of education among the middle or better sections 
of the Native community. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 69.—I do not believe that for a long time 
to come schools and colleges under Native manage¬ 
ment, as a rule, will be able to compete success¬ 
fully with corresponding institutions under Euro¬ 
pean management. 


Cross-examination of Me. Soeabjee Siiaptjbjee Bengali. 


By Me. K. T. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—What subjects would you introduce into 
the curriculum of the University Entrance exami¬ 
nation as being of use to students in the require¬ 
ments of ordinary life? 

A. 1 .—Commercial education,book-keeping, and 
letter-writing. 

Q . 2 .—Would the principle of religious neutral¬ 
ity iu your opinion be violated by the Government 
system of education if the fact were proved that 
the result of secular education in Government in- j 
stitutions was the destruction of all religious belief 1 
in some of the pupils ? 

A. 2.— No. 

Q. 3 .—In your opinion is the destruction of all 
religious belief, so far as it occurs, seen more fre¬ 
quently among the pupils of Government institu¬ 
tions than among the pupils of the institutions 
kept by Christian Missionaries? 

A. 3 .—I see no difference in the results of the 
teaching in different classes of institutions. 

Bombay. 


Q. 4 .—In what sense do you use the expression 
in answer 65 when you say that European 
teachers of standing can be brought out more 
easily now than before? 

A. 4 .—I mean that it is more easy to make a se¬ 
lection, and the expenses are less than they were. 

Q. 5 .—Are you aware of the complaint tha 1 , 
European teachers of superior culture have not 
always been brought out by the Education Depart¬ 
ment? 

A. 5 .—I have heard the complaint that in soma 
instances the European professors are not as effi¬ 
cient as they ought to be: in fact, that they are 
not quite competent for the posts they fill. 

Q. 6 .—Would you, or would you not, prefer a 
good Native Professor to a European professor who 
is not a man of superior culture? 

A. 6 .—If a competent European professor can¬ 
not be obtained, I should be content with a compe¬ 
tent Native professor. 

66 
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By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—la your third answer you recommended 
that special schools should be opened for children 
employed in the Bombay factories. Iu what re¬ 
spects are the existing day and night-schools in 
the island unsuitable for such children ? 

A. 1 .—The children cannot attend the day- 
schools. They cannot atteud the night-schools 
after such hoavy work in the day. I refer espe¬ 
cially to the case of small children, who rise early 
and have only leisure during the hours when they 
are not at work, and when they still remain in the 
factories or the compounds. 

Q. 2. —Would you then have schools opened in 
the factory premises at the expense of the factory 
owners ? 

A. 2.— It would be very desirable. 

Q. 3.—Are you of opinion that the fees levied 
in the primary schools iu Bombay are too high ? 

A. 3.*—I cannot say the fees are generally too 
high, but certain classes, like labourers, gardeners, 
or other domestic servants, cannot afford the fees. 
I would therefore reduce the fees generally to be 
within the means of all classes. 

Q. 4. —But is not this difficulty met by the pre¬ 
sent rule which allows 15 per cent, of the children 
to be free ? 

A. 4.—-The poor population is much larger than 
15 per cent. 

Q. 5.— -Do you know whether the applications 
for free education in the Bombay primary schools 
is greatly in excess of 15 per cent, of the children 
on the rolls ? 

A. 5. —I should be inclined to say so. 

Q. 6. —In the 5th paragraph of answer 36 you 
6tate that the spread of higher education in Bom¬ 
bay has largely promoted oommerce and industry. 
Are you of opiuion that the rapidity with which the 
city of Bombay recovered from the collapse of spe¬ 
culation iu 1865 and afterwards developed the 
spinning-mill industry, was in any way due to this 
spread of education ? 

A, 6. —The spinning and weaving mills have in¬ 
creased rapidly in consequence of the increased 
number of educated Natives competent to manage 
and work them. Several of the students educated 
in the Elphinstone College have found employment 
as secretaries and managers of mills. Some have 
also received an education in Englaud. These two 
classes of educated Natives have done much to foster 
aud promote factory enterprise in Bombay, aud will, 
I feel sure, prove a very useful element in increas¬ 
ing industrial enterprise in the city on European 
models. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—You advocate that the management of 
primary education should bo transferred to Muni¬ 
cipal corporations, reserving however female edu¬ 
cation, have you ever observed that the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction at present assigns to 
primary education in the towns more than their 
proper share of the cess funds and the provincial 
assignment, aud if so, would you consider it 
equitable before the transfer that th 9 inequality 
should he reduced ? 

A. 1 .—I should certaiuly think so. 

<2* 2, —With reference to your answer 35, do 
you think there is any truth in the assertion made 


elsewhere that the grant-in-aid rules interfere un¬ 
necessarily with the freedom of management, and 
the discretion of the masters of aided schools in 
choosing their own text-books and directing the 
studies ? 

A. 2. —I have not heard the objection : but that 
is a matter of detail. 

Q. 3. —Am I right in gathering from your 
answer 54 that you would not advocate the clos¬ 
ing of a single Government institution in favour of 
an aided school, whether higher, middle, or pri¬ 
mary ? 

A. 3. —That is my opinion. I would not advo¬ 
cate the closing of a single Government institu¬ 
tion. 

By the President. 

Q, I.—With reference to answers 10 and 42 
iu your evidence, will you please explain the 
native system of book-keeping of which you 
speak ? 

A. 1. —The system is explained in a Gujarathi 
book called Sansar-Chopdi, which contains all the 
forms of book-keeping and commercial documents 
used by Native tradesmen. If this were intro¬ 
duced, it would make primary instruction more 
practical and popular. The system is taught in a 
few of the Government primary schools in Gujairitb, 
but nowhere else to my knowledge. The book 
was published about 40 years ago; numerous edi¬ 
tions have been issued from the press, and a new 
one is at present coming out. 

Q. 2. —Arc we to understand from answer 36 in 
your evidence that the total Government expendi¬ 
ture on high schools and colleges iu Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency is only £24,000 a year ? 

A. 2. —Yes. I have carefully made this calcu¬ 
lation and taken the pound sterling at fi.12. 

Q. 3.—On what institutions are tfie £2,000 
allotted to technical education spent? Will you 
favour the Commission with your views as to the 
character of the instruction given and as to the 
value of the results obtained ? 

A. 3, —Part is given to Sir Jamsetji’s School of 
Art in Bombay for pottery, drawing, sculpture, and 
wood-cutting. Another part is devoted to an agri¬ 
cultural class attached to the college at Poona. I 
do not think that the money thus spent yields its 
full value. The boys taught in the agricultural 
class cannot find employment when they leave it. I 
would have a large college for agricultural educa¬ 
tion. The Government should pay educated young 
men for attending this college; then it should pro¬ 
vide employment for them when they leave it by 
setting up Government farms, or by some other 
similar means. In time, I think, a demand would 
grow up for such men; and they would not require 
Government work. 

Q. 4.— Do you not think that life would be 
made a burden to the factory children, if, in addi¬ 
tion to making them work the statutory hours, you 
were, as you suggest, to compel them to go to 
school during their play-hours ? 

A. 4. —By the Factory Act children are only per¬ 
mitted to work eight hours a day, and only four or 
live hours consecutively. Practically the Factory Act 
is not observed, and in many mills the children do 
not get the recess allowed by law. If you set up 
a school in the factory and made the children 
attend it during their recess, it would secure their 
obtaining the recess. I think this is a fair thing 
to ask from children of 7 to 12. 
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Q. 5. —Still, with reference to answer 80 in your 
evidence, is there a regular system of apprentice¬ 
ship in Bombay ? If so, please describe it. 

A. 5 ,—There is no system of apprenticeship in 
the Bombay factories, or in the Native industries. 

Q. 6 .—With reference to answer 42 in your 
evidence, you would divide female schools into two 
divisions, namely, an infant school for children 
under 7, and a division for girls above 7 : up to 
what age would girls of good position continue 
in the upper division; and are there practical 
difficulties which prevent girls remaining at school 
after lO orII in Bombay Presidency? 

A. 6 .—In our Parsi schools under female teachers, 
a few girls attend up to 15, and generally up to 
12 or 13. Our Parsi girls are now seldom married 
till after 15. I do not think that Hindu girls 
would remain after 11, certainly not after 12. Re¬ 
spectable Parsi and Hindu girls can go by them¬ 


selves to school through the streets, without a ser¬ 
vant, irrespective of their age. 

Q- 7 .—What is the class of society from which 
Native female teachers are obtained ? What position 
do female teachers hold in society ? Do you thiuk 
that the plan of training the wives of schoolmas¬ 
ters as teachers a practical one ? 

A. 7 .—I can only speak with regard to Bombay 
City, and practically only with regard to the Parsis. 
Our Parsi female teachers are of poor but respect¬ 
able families, and aro themselves respected. They 
can get easily married in their own rank. I do 
not think the plan of training the wives of school¬ 
masters as teachers suitable for Bombay City. 

Q. 8 .—-Are there any objections to the inspec¬ 
tion of girls’ schools by male Inspectors in the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

A. 8. —I can only speak of Bombay City. There 
are no such objections there. 

Poona, September 4th, 1882. 


Evidence of Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, M A. 


Que,i. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am. 1. —In my boyhood I attended two indi¬ 
genous schools at different times at my native 
town Malvan, in the soutlierp part of tho Ratna- 
giri Ziila. In 1847, while I was in my tenth 
year, I attended for some months a Government 
Mardthi school at Rajapur in the same ziila, and 
afterwards at Ratnagiri for about three months. 
From October 1847 to January 1853, I was a 
pupil in the Ratnagiri Government English School, 
and afterwards for one year in the first, or candi¬ 
date class as it was called, of the school depart¬ 
ment of the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay. 
From January 1854 to April 1858 1 was a student 
in the Elphinstone College, and for the last three 
months of 1858 an assistant master in the 
Elphinstone High School. From January 1859 
to May 1800, and from January 1861 to May 
1801,1 was a Dakshind Fellow in the Elphinstone 
College, and a Dakshind Fellow in the Poona 
(now Deccan) Collego from June 1860 to Decem¬ 
ber 1860, and from June 1861 to July 1864. 
From the 15th of August 1864 to about the end 
of April 1865 I was Head Master of the High 
School at Hyderabad in Sind, and of the Ratnagiri 
High School from June 1865 to December 1868. 
From January 1869 I have been Acting Professor 
or Assistant Professor of Sanskrit, mostly in the 
Elphinstone College. I have also been Univer¬ 
sity Examiner in Sanskrit since 1866, and was a 
member of the University Syndicate for about 
eight years. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ana. 2 .—The system of primary education in 
the Bombay Presidency does not seem to me to be 
capable of development up to the requirements of 
the community, for the Educational authorities 
are obliged to reject applications for the establish¬ 
ment of schools for want of funds. It has thus 
not been placed on a sound basis. Improvements 


I will suggest in connection with my answer to 
question 4. 

Ques, 6.—-In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by tho people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influ¬ 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ana. 3. —Primary instruction is sought for by 
all people except, speaking generally, the Sudra 
cultivators and bodily labourers; and also the 
lowest castes, such as Mahars and Mdngs, and 
Cliambhars or shoe-makers. One reason why 
these classes hold aloof is ancient tradition, anil 
another is that in the pursuit of their occupation 
they do • not feel any great necessity for it. I do 
not know of any classes which are practically ex¬ 
cluded from it. Even Mahars and Mangs are 
admitted into the schools, and in a few cases spe¬ 
cial schools have been opened for them. The atti¬ 
tude of the influential classes towards the exten¬ 
sion of elementary knowledge to every class of 
society is that of indifference; they would neither 
actively oppose nor promote elementary instruc¬ 
tion. In the case of the Mahars, Mangs, and 
Chambhars, they do not insist that these classes 
should not be instructed; but that they should 
not by their too close vicinity contaminate their 
boys. 

I see from the Report of Public Instruction for 
18B0-81 that the number of boys and girls belong¬ 
ing to the caste of cultivators under instruction in 
Government Schools and Colleges is stated to be 
47,342. But I believe the number includes culti¬ 
vators of the Brahman and other higher castes. 
The number of Sudra cultivators will, I expect, be 
found on careful examination to be very small. 
The number of sons of cultivators attending the 
Government colleges is given as eight. But I 
do not remember having seen many or any Sudra 
cultivator among the students of the Elpliinstone 
College. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
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in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extend¬ 
ed to indigenous schools, and can it be further 
extended ? 

An.?. 4. —Nearly every large village which has 
not a Government school has an indigenous 
school; and there are some in towns also. Indi¬ 
genous schools are not, in my opinion, a relic of 
any ancient village system. They simply depend 
for their existence on the law of demand and 
supply. Some sort of instruction for their boys 
is required by members of the Brahman and other 
higher castes; and there are men with no better 
means of livelihood who can meet the demand. 
These, therefore, open schools and keep them going 
so long as it is convenient to them. When one 
man who has conducted such a school for some 
time gives it up, it is by no means always the 
case that another immediately takes his place. 
Often the village has to do without a school for 
some time. 

The subjects of instruction are, reading Modi 
letters, writing Modi, and mental arithmetic. 
The boys are also taught to sing Native songs. 
Bilabodha reading or reading printed books is not 
attended to, except in cases when the master 
happens to be one who has himself been taught in 
a Government school. Writing or speaking cor¬ 
rect Marathi is not taught. Punctual attendance, 
diligence, and good conduct are enforced by means 
of punishments. Bad conduct even at home is 
noticed by the schoolmaster. But the school¬ 
master himself does not often possess regular 
business habits. He works when it is convenient 
to him, and does not when he is disposed to enjoy 
ease or has got something else to attend to. The 
school is his private speculation, and he is respon¬ 
sible to none. For this reason his pupils take a 
long time to learn the little that is taught. The 
ordinary rate of fees is 4 annas per month. 

The master generally belongs to one of the 
several divisions of the Brahman caste, including 
the Senvfs. Sometimes an individual of a lower 
caste also opens a school. I know of a barber 
who conducted a school at Ratnagiri. Reading 
and writing Modi letters and easting accounts 
form the schoolmaster's qualification generally. 
In some cases he is able to read and explain indi¬ 
genous Marathi literature. 

Since, as stated above, these schools do not owe 
their origin to any organised system, there exist 
no arrangements for training or providing masters 
for them. 

The principal drawbacks in the case of these 
schools are, it will thus be seen, these: 1.— 
Though they supply a real want and consequently 
must as a body always exist, there is no guarantee 
that any particular school will continue to exist for 
a given period. 2.—There is no arrangement for 
training or providing masters. 3.—The school¬ 
master is responsible to none, and cousequentlv 
often irregular in his work. 4.—The standard of 


instruction is too low. The last two defects only 
can in some cases be remedied by giving a grant- 
in-aid to these schools, hut not in all; for many 
masters will not he found willing for the sake of 
a few rupees to impose an additional burden upon 
themselves, or to sacrifice the liberty they enjoy. 
But to remove all these defects and reduce schools 
of this nature to a regular system, more radical 
measures should be adopted. There is no efficient 
local agency that can undertake the task. It 
must therefore be assumed by the Department of 
Public Instruction. Every large Government 
vernacular school should have a Normal class 
attached to it composed of young men intending 
to make teaching their profession. These should 
be examined by the Deputy Educational Inspector 
and certificates given to such as pass the examina¬ 
tion. The holders of these certificates should be 
promised rupees 4 per mensem as a grant-in-aid 
if they opened schools, and procured 15 pupils at 
least. They should be at liberty to charge any 
fee they may consider advisable, and the proceeds 
should be theirs. The grant should be withdrawn 
if the number of pupils falls below 15, or if the 
school is found to be exceptionally inefficient, 
These schools should he registered by the depart¬ 
ment, and appointments to. vacancies made by the 
educational authorities. I believe that in course 
of time these trained masters will supplant the 
present masters of indigenous schools and the 
number of these schools will increase. In this 
way the demand that gives rise to indigenous 
schools will he supplied by the department in a 
more systematic and efficient manner by using 
the existing material. And some time hence, 
when this system develops, it will be found practi¬ 
cable to convert the schools that are at present 
wholly conducted by Government into aided 
schools of this nature, and with the same amount 
of money that is at present spent on primary 
schools for boys it will bo possible to maintain a 
far larger number than we have at present. Thus, 
in the year 1881 the amount spent on thebe, 
exclusive of fees which under the system I pro¬ 
pose will be appropriated by the schoolmasters, 
was R9,00,098, while the number of schools in 
the last month of the year was 4,001. The aver¬ 
age annual expense of each school is thus about 
R225, while under the proposed system it will 
be 48. For one school now maintained, therefore, 
we shall have at least four and a half, that is, in 
the place of the four thousand schools we have 
now got we shall have about eighteen thousand. 
But it will not be advisable to convert all our pre¬ 
sent schools into aided schools of this nature. 
Supposing three-fourths were so converted, we 
should still have thirteen thousand five hundred. 
Of course the plan must be worked slowly, and it 
will be many years before the ideal I sketcli is rea¬ 
lised. 

Qve.?. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ann. 6 .—My answer to this question is involved 
in that to question 4. Government, in my opinion, 
cannot at present depend on anybody for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts, 
except on the natural operation of the law of de¬ 
mand and supply spoken of in my answer to ques¬ 
tion 4. 
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Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Am, 7. —I think the funds will be better ad¬ 
ministered by local boards and district com¬ 
mittees, if they are so constituted as to combine 
the popular element with so much of the official as 
will simply direct and watch. The primary edu¬ 
cation of the district might be wholly entrusted 
to such bodiesj but the Department of Public In¬ 
struction should lay down the standards and arrange 
for inspection. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
yolil opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Am, 8 .—Primary schools only, as a general rule, 
should be made over to such Municipalities as can 
support them. If the intelligence and public 
spirit of a Municipal committee are not so great 
as to ensure its making adequate provision for the 
primary education of the town, the schools should 
not be entrusted to it, but some annual contribu¬ 
tion exacted from it. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools ? What is the present social status of 
village,, schoolmasters? Do they'exert a beneficial 
influence among the villagers ? Can you suggest 
measures, other than increase of pay, for improv¬ 
ing their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—If the system of primary instruction 
is to develop in the manner I have described in 
my answer to question 4, one Normal school for 
one division will not be sufficient. As I have 
already stated, each of the larger vernacular 
schools should have a Normal class. The master 
of a Government school in a village enjoys the 
respect of the villagers. The position of the 
master of an indigenous school is not so high; 
but he too possesses some influence with the people, 
and often is the public scribe or notary of the place. 

Ques. 10, —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —Modi writing and mental arithmetic, 
as well as the method of keeping accounts, would, 
if greater attention were paid to them in primary 
schools, render them more acceptable to the people. 
No special means are necessary; strict orders to 
the schoolmasters are, I think, enough. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12 .—If the conductors of an institution 
are highly educated men and possess some means 
already, the system of payment by results is the 
fairest and most suitable. If, however, they are 
men of little or no culture, and are poor like the 
masters of our indigenous schools, the system is 
not suitable. 


Ques. 13, —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —'The sons of persons belonging to the 
classes that seek instruction should be charged 
fees ; but those of Sudra cultivators and of persons 
belonging to the lowest castes should be admitted 
free. And to attract these classes even small 
scholarships should be given. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —My answer to this question is con¬ 
tained in my answer to question 4. 

Ques. 15.—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854 ? And what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —No : the reason is there have been no 
local bodies capable of conducting such institu¬ 
tions. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ques. 37. —What effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges wonld 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am. 16, 17, 36, 37, 54, fy 58. —I will answer 
these questions together. It is plain that Govern¬ 
ment desires that education of all grades—higher, 
secondary, and primary—should not only continue 
to be in the condition in which it is at present, but 
should extend. Often, however, the idea has been 
put forth that the duty of Government is only to 
give primary instruction to the masses, leaving 
education of the higher and secondary grades to 
take care of itself. The idea, I suppose, is based 
on the relation of the Government to national edu¬ 
cation in European countries such as England. 
The state of circumstances here is, however, 
different, and the analogy is not applicable. Our 
Government belongs to a more civilised and pro- 
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gressive race, and its civilisation in many respects 
is better than that o£ the people it governs. As 
an enlightened Government, it is desirous that its 
own higher and better civilisation and progressive 
spirit should be communicated to the .people o£ this 
country. One of the most effective means for the 
purpose is a system of education. It will be ad¬ 
mitted that primary education is not at all suited 
for the purpose ,* for a mere knowledge o£ reading, 
writing, and casting accounts is not calculated to 
awaken the mind and improve and elevate the 
spirit. Instruction in the literature, the history, 
the philosophy, and science of Europe is indispen¬ 
sable. To give superior education to the people 
is therefore a higher and prior duty of the British 
Government in India than to give primary educa¬ 
tion. Where the people and the Government 
stand on the same level, as in the countries of 
Europe, the case is different. This fact was re¬ 
cognised by the pioneers of education on this side 
of the country, when they established the Elphin- 
stone College and gave a Government English 
school nearly to every zilla town before there 
were any or many vernacular schools. Even in 
1851, when the Poona College was elevated to its 
present status, primary education was in a state of 
infancy; for I remember there were then about 
20 vernacular schools in the Ratnagiri zilla, 
while at present the number is a 130. It appears 
to me, then, that if the question of the with¬ 
drawal of Government from any branch of educa¬ 
tion were raised, it should rather be with refer¬ 
ence to withdrawal from primary than from higher | 
education. 

The effects of the withdrawal of Government 
from higher education cannot but be injurious to 
its interests. The people themselves are not yet 
qualified to undertake the work; for the gene¬ 
rality do not understand and appreciate the value 
of higher education ; and even if they did, they 
are not capable of organised and united action. 
Instruction in the Vedas and in the Sanskrit Shas- 
tras the people at large do appreciate. They see 
that the study of these is gradually dying out ; 
but the only efforts hitherto made for promoting 
it that I have heard of, are the establishment of 
a school for the Shastras of an inferior sort at 
Nasik, to which the Educational Department 
gives a small grant-in-aid, and of another at Poona, 
the expenses of which are defrayed by one of the 
Gujarfithi Maharajas, as well as of a school for the 
Vedas at Ratnagiri, the income of which is very 
trifling. There is no guarantee that any of the 
last two will continue to exist even for the next 
two years. Just as indigenous primary education 
depends upon individual effort, so does edueatiou 
of this sort. A Shastri, or an acliarya, in a town 
or village considers it a poiut of honour to take 
pupils aud instruct them in the Shastra or 
Shastras which he has specially studied. The 
pupils in return do what bodily service they can 
to their master, and do not, and often can¬ 
not, make money payments. The Shastri lives 
on the presents made to him out of religious 
motives by the rich people about him, if he 
has got no hereditary income of his own. Gene¬ 
rally, kings and princes in former times had, 
as Native chiefs now have, several Shastris in 
their service who, like the rest, took pupils. Of¬ 
ten lands were given as inams to Shastris of dis¬ 
tinction, and they were thus put in a condition to 
transmit Sanskrit learning for many generations. 

It will thus be seen that higher Sanskrit educa¬ 


tion depends on the isolated efforts of individual 
Shastris assisted by the bounty of kings, princes, 
and merchants, whose grants, however, are made, 
as presents to the Shastris themselves, out of a 
religious motive, and not directly for the promo¬ 
tion of education. 

There were, however, some institutions which 
can be compared to the colleges of Europe, These 
were mat ban, or establishments for samnyasins, or 
recluses belonging to the many sects that sprang 
up at different times in the country. There a 
great many pupils were taught and by more than 
one samnyasin. Sometimes lands were given for 
the support of such mathas by princes and chiefs; 
and they were also maintained by contributions 
made by the lay followers of the Samnyasins. 
The Buddhist monasteries, or viharas, were q^en 
colleges of this nature, as were also the hermitages 
of the rishis in pre-historic times. Relics of 
these math as are still to be met with. But these 
are exceptional eases, and in them the great mo¬ 
tive force was the desire to propagate particular 
religious tenets, which is powerful in the infancy 
of a sect. The general truth, therefore, stated 
above remains unaffected, that higher, as well as 
primary, education depends on the efforts of indi¬ 
viduals, and not of organised bodies ■, while in 
the first case religious motives are present. But 
higher English education is, as I have already 
observed, not even appreciated and valued by the 
people generally; while, as regards religious mo¬ 
tives, they are, of course, absent. It is impossible, 
therefore, that even individual effort should he 
available in this case. I therefore apprehend that 
if Government withdraws from higher education, 
there will be none from amongst the Natives to 
take its place. 

Hitherto I have considered whether people of 
the old school, or those who have not been in¬ 
fluenced by English education, are likely to step 
into the place vacated by Government. _ Let us 
now see if the educated men themselves will do it, 
These no doubt value the education they have 
themselves received, but their number is yet small 
and their means extremely limited. Besides, it is 
still a question with me whether organising 
powers and public spirit or the capacity of uniting 
for common purposes are sufficiently developed in 
them to enable them to undertake the task of 
giving higher education to the people of the Pre¬ 
sidency, even supposing they had adequate means, 
which certainly they do not possess. - Now here 
the fact of some young graduates of the Univer¬ 
sity having opened a school at Poona may be 
brought forward as opposed to the view I main¬ 
tain. These young men have voluntarily sacrificed 
all their prospects in life, and, contenting themselves 
with an income of Rs. 30 or 40 per mensem in the 
place of R100 or 150, which elsewhere most of 
them would have got, have undertaken a work 
which they believe to he calculated to do good to 
their country. Such a self-sacrificing spirit is not 
to he found in many persons, and perhaps does not 
often continue to characterise the same individual 
throughout his life, A school, however, such as 
theirs can only be kept up by men who are ac¬ 
tuated by that spirit. I have, therefore, great 
doubts whether for the next ten or fifteen years it 
will continue to exist. But whether it does or not, 
it is, I think, vain to expect that the whole educa¬ 
tion of a Presidency should be carried on by men 
influenced by such exceptional motives. Educa¬ 
tion so conducted can hardly be said to be placed 
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on a firm basis. 1£ the occupation o£ teaching 
were remunerative, then only would there be some 
chance of its attracting men fitted for it. But, as 
a matter of fact, it is not so. The best guarantees 
for the permanence of a school are an organised 
body to conduct it, and endowments, and no 
school has yet been established on that basis in the 
mofussil. 

As regards this last point, it may be said t hat 
endowments will eome in in the course of time, 
such as the Elphinstone College and the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay have got. On an examination, 
however, of the nature of the endowments and 
benefactions that these institutions possess, and the 
circumstances under which they were made, it 
will appear that the expectation that a private 
college or a high school can be conducted by 
means of such endowments and benefactions, is 
not well founded. The personal influence of men 
in office had to be exerted before the largest of 
them were obtained ; and it will be seen that in a 
great many cases the amounts were first offered to 
Government, and in some to Sir A. Grant, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, who was believed to 
possess great influence with men in authority. 
The donors in most cases expected some sort of 
acknowledgment from Government. It is not 
likely, therefore, that an institution conducted by 
private individuals, and not backed by the over¬ 
whelming influence of Government, will be simi¬ 
larly favoured. And the object of all such en¬ 
dowments, whether large or small, is to perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of some individual; and there¬ 
fore each must be devoted to some specific object. 
They cannot all be combined, and a school or col¬ 
lege supported out of the proceeds, for a school or 
college can perpetuate one or two names only and 
not many. And it has not been found possible 
for a single individual to contribute such a sum 
as will permanently maintain a college such as 
the Elphinstone or Deccan College. But, after 
all, in these respects Bombay must be considered 
an exceptional place, for the wealth of the city is 
no indication whatever of the economical condi¬ 
tion of the districts, especially the Maratha dis¬ 
tricts, which are poor, and from which no consider¬ 
able grant can be expected for educational pur¬ 
poses. 

It will thus be seen that in my opinion there 
are no individuals or bodies in the Presidency 
generally that will come forward and aid in the 
establishment of schools and colleges. The effect 
of the withdrawal of Government must be to 
throw higher education into the hands of Christian 
religious societies. This will be injurious to the 
cause of higher education; for institutions con¬ 
ducted by religious societies in this Presidency 
have been far less successful than those under 
Government management. And of the two col¬ 
leges of this description that have been affiliated 
to the University, the Free General Assembly’s 
has shown but very poor results. To prove 
this point I will compare the results produced by 
the Deccan College and by the two aided institu¬ 
tions, leaving the other Government college out 
of consideration, since it may he objected to as 
being' in exceptionally favourable circumstances. 
Graduates from the Decean College and the Free 
General Assembly’s Institution appear on the 
University records for the first time in 1864, and 
from St. Xavier’s in 1872. 


From the University Calendar for 1881-82. 


College. 

Bachelors 
of Arts, 

Number of Years 
which the Insti¬ 
tution has been j 
training Candi- ; 
dates for B. A. 

Average per 
Year, 

Deecnn 

114 

17 

6-7 

St. Xavier’s . 

27 

9 

3 

Free General Assembly’s 

20'5 

17 

1-2 


Thus, the Deccan College is more than thrice as 
efficient as St. Xavier’s, and more than five times 
as successful as the Free General Assembly’s : and 
yet the total expenditure of the last college in 
1880-81 was R 18,000 ; that of the Deecan 
College, It54,002 ; that is for a sum of money 
three times as large, the Deccan College graduates 
more than five times as many men. It must also 
be home in mind that money is not the sole agency 
available to Missionary societies. Religious zeal 
forms a very important part of the resources at 
their disposal, and its place must be supplied by 
additional money in the ease of Government edu¬ 
cational institutions. 

But another and a more serious objection 
against Government withdrawing from higher 
education and assisting Missionaries by grants of 
money to do its work, is the violation, that it in¬ 
volves, of the cardinal principle of British Indian 
Government, viz., religious neutrality. This ac¬ 
tion of Government will have the appearance of 
its having abandoned its function of civilising the 
races under its rule and assumed that of prosely¬ 
tising them. He who makes large annual contri¬ 
butions towards the expenses of schools the pur¬ 
pose of which is to proselytise, can in no way be 
distinguished, in practice, from him who puts his 
name down in the subscription list of the societies 
that have established those schools. Even the 
grants that are at present given to such schools 
and colleges involve a violation of religions neu¬ 
trality in principle. But since excellent Govern¬ 
ment institutions of the kind are available to satisfy 
the educational wants of the people, this matter 
attracts little notice, and is not felt as a grievance. 
If, however, these Government institutions made 
room for others, established by proselytising socie¬ 
ties, the people would be reduced to the necessity 
of either sending their children to them and risk¬ 
ing the chance of their being cut off from them¬ 
selves by becoming converts, or of keeping them 
without the benefits of higher education : and 
then this new departure on the part of Govern¬ 
ment would form the subject of bitter com¬ 
plaints, and I have little doubt the views of 
Government would be misunderstood, and it would 
be regarded as desirous of Christianising the 
country. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that 
in my opinion the Natives themselves are not in a 
condition to conduct higher education, u hile pri¬ 
mary instruction is sought for and given by spon¬ 
taneous Native agency. In answer to question 16, 
therefore, I would say that this should be utilised in 
the manner indicated in my answer to question 4, 
and three-fourths of the Government primary 
schools converted into grant-in-aid schools, and 
Municipal agency used wherever available, while 
Government should take higher education under 
its .own management. 
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I would answer question 18 by saying that no 
institution for higher education should be made 
t>ver to a private body ; neither do I think that 
any such existing institution should be closed. 
Since the Department of Public Instruction was 
organised in 1855, primary education has very 
greatly developed, and we have now about ten 
times as many schools as we had before, but the 
number of colleges continue to be the same. We 
had two before and have those two now. It is 
only within the last two or three years that a college 
teaching up to the standard of the previous exa¬ 
mination has been established at Ahmedabad, one- 
fourth only of the expenses of which are paid by 
Government, and another at Kolhapur, supported 
by the State. But colleges teaching up to that 
standard and having but the sort of establishment 
that these have, deserve to be considered only as 
superior high schools. So that it may even now 
be truly said that the institutions for higher col¬ 
legiate education continue to be only as many as 
we had before the Despatch of 1854. 

Higher education should, I think, be fostered 
by Government, not only for its civilising in¬ 
fluence, but because it is the only means of im¬ 
proving its own administration of the country, if 
it must employ Native agency. The administra¬ 
tion of justice throughout the Preisdency has 
admittedly vastly improved within the last twenty 
years; and this is solely due to the fact that highly 
educated Natives have been employed as subordi¬ 
nate judges, and have become vakils or pleaders. 
Educated Natives alone are qualified to understand 
the views and motives of the British Government 
and its powers, and thus to act as interpreters be¬ 
tween the rulers and the ruled. Natives of the 
old school and those who have had the benefits 
of primary and secondary education only do not 
possess that capacity. I therefore think it would, 
in every way, be a backward step to close any 
institution of the higher order. 

It has been suggested that the Deccan College 
might be reduced to the standard of an institution 
teaching up to the previous examination. This, in 
effect, means that as a college it might be closed. 
But the only justifiable ground for closing a col¬ 
lege is its having very few students, or its not pro¬ 
ducing satisfactory results. But, as I have shown, 
the Deccan College graduates have as many stu¬ 
dents again as the two aided colleges put together 
every year on an average; while the average 
daily attendance in 1880-81 was 113, which is 
equal to that of the two colleges together. The 
closing of such an institution, therefore, cannot 
but deal, in my opinion, a serious blow to higher 
education in this Presidency. 

If the Deccan College is reduced to a lower 
grade, the candidate passed by it will have to go 
to the Elphinstone College to read for the higher 
examinations. The number of students at present 
in the two higher classes is 18 and 28. The 
corresponding classes in the Elphinstone College 
have 20 and 47 ; so that, if the proposed reduction 
be effected, the two classes in that college will 
come to have at least 38 and 75 students, since 
our number have been rising and not falling. 
Now, in my opinion, 25 or 30 is the highest num¬ 
ber of students forming a class that can be taught 
efficiently. The effect, therefore, will be that the 
classes in the Elphinstone College will become so 
unwieldy that it will be impossible to teach them 
properly, and the efficiency of that college will be 
greatly impaired. The Elphinstone College will 


be the only institution for preparing men for the 
first and second B.A. examinations in the Presi¬ 
dency ; and it will have to take up the work of 
teaching all the students passed by the Deccan, 
the Kolhapur, the Ahmedabad, and the Baroda 
Colleges; that is, its establishment will have to be 
increased, or, in other words, two colleges will 
have to be opened within the same walls. But tin 
present arrangement, in virtue of which the passed 
students are distributed between the two colleges, 
is preferable to closing one college and giving a 
double establishment to another. 

Quns. 21. —What, classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade¬ 
quate ? 

Ques. 53 .—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 21 Sf 53 .—The classes whose occupation 
under the old regime was writing, avail themselves 
of the (jovernment and aided schools and colleges. 
But education has made some progress with the 
mercantile classes also, especially in Bombay. 
Sardars and other rich families of by-gone times 
do not, as a general rule, care for this kind of edu¬ 
cation. The complaint that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education is ground¬ 
less. In support of my view I give the following 
table showing the monthly income of the guar¬ 
dians of 105 of the students at present in the 
Deccan College:— 


Re. 600 and 
upwards. 

From 

Rs. 260 to 
Rs. 500. i 

More thau 
Rs. 100 and 1 
less thun 
lte. 250. 

From 

Us. 60 to 
Rs. loo in¬ 
clusive. 

Less than 
Rs. 60. 

ToUl. 

X. 

ii. 

m. 

. 

IV. 

y. 


6 

li 

19 

31 

39 

106 


The expenses of each student including fees 
vary from H15 to 20 per mensem. This amount 
is certainly beyond the reach of 39 of the students. 
They, therefore, maintain themselves on the 
scholarships they get, and in some cases borrow 
money. Those in Class IV (31 in all) can just 
afford to spend the required amount. So that 
the complaint referred to is certainly not true in 
the case of 70 out of 105 students; and an in¬ 
crease of fees in their case would be a hardship. 
The present rate is B5 per mensem; and it may 
be raised to R7^ in the case of 19 students 
forming the third class, while the 16 in the first 
and second classes may be paid to R10 even. 
But the parents of these 85 students are by no 
means to be called wealthy. And this income test 
is sometimes fallacious; for a mau, though in 
receipt of R250, ba» perhaps got a largo family 
to support, or R250 represents the ancestral in¬ 
come of a family composed of 25 members. A 
man in these circumstances cau hardly afford 
to spend R15 to 20 per mensem on his son. But 
the principal objections to a varied rate of fees is 
the difficulty of ascertaining a man’s exact income 
and the temptation to which it exposes him to 
conceal it. The rate of fees payable at Elphin¬ 
stone College is R10 per mensem. I do not 
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think it can bear being raised except by the intro¬ 
duction of varied rates, which, however, are ob¬ 
jectionable on other grounds. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Govcrnment institution of ’the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Arts, 23. —It is perfectly possible for a non- 
Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution, 
provided it has got funds, and, above all, good 
teachers who will zealously devote themselves to 
their duties. If, however, a foreign religion is 
taught in that school, that will be so much against 
it in its way to influence and popularity. But if 
the teachers are good, and the students not com¬ 
pelled to attend the religious classes, the school 
is under no disadvantage. St. Xavier’s College 
in Bombay is an instance in point, 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —No, so far as I am aware. 

Ques, 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Not very readily. Still there are no 
complaints. They do find employment eventually 
in the Educational, Revenue, Customs and Judi¬ 
cial Departments, and sometimes in Native 
.States. There are a few instances of Bombay 
mercantile firms having taken onr graduates. 
The practice of the law is also open to them. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secon- 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further, with use¬ 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —One who has gone through the high 
school course successfully, and has passed the 
\ Matriculation examination, possesses, I believe, 
useful information. I do not know what is 
exactly meant ny “ practical information But 
a good many of the boys who matriculated from 
the Katnagiri High School, during the time I 
was Head Master there, were taken into the 
Collector’s office and the Bombay Customs, as 
as well as other departments, and several were 
employed as assistant masters in my own school. 
They have all been doing well. Two have become 
mamlatdars. One is a seristadar to a Judge, and 
another holds a similarly important post at Hat- 
nagiri. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance exami¬ 
nation of the University ? If so, are you of opi¬ 
nion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
Value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27. —The.attention of teachers and pupils is 
almost exclusively devoted to the requirements ol 
the Matriculation examination of onr University, 
but not unduly so; for the standard of that 
examination is, I think, a good standard for gene¬ 
ral education, and those who pass that examina¬ 
tion are, I believe, generally well fitted for the 
ordinary occupations of life. Knowledge of a clas- 
sical language is necessary for those who wish 
to continue their studies in an affiliated college, 

Bombay, 


but not for those who do not. The last, therefore, 
as a general rule, do not devote their time to it, 
but take up.their vernacular as their second lan¬ 
guage for Matriculation. The Matriculation exami¬ 
nation thus serves two purposes : that of testing a 
young man's general education as well as fitness 
for entering upon higher studies. Objections have 
been taken to this double character of the examina¬ 
tion, but I do not see what harm is done by it. 
The standard is well fitted to serve both ends. 

It is not undesirable to allow room for the de¬ 
velopment of peculiar aptitudes in boys, and in 
schools generally. But our standard, by allow¬ 
ing an option as regards the second language, 
and requiring only a small minimum iu each 
of the subjects, renders it possible for a boy or 
a school to devote particular attention to any one 
of the subjects, whether English, Sanskrit, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, a vernacular, mathematics, or 
general knowledge. But if no such standard 
were imposed on the high schools, and the mas¬ 
ters were allowed to teach what they chose, the 
result in my opinion would be that they will teach 
very little, and that too carelessly, and thus the 
standard of education would deteriorate. The 
influences which in the absence of such a standard 
are calculated to keep masters and hoys duly and 
usefully employed, are wanting in the present 
circumstances of our country. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them¬ 
selves for the University Entrance examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country ? If you thiuk so, what 
do you regard as the causes of this state of 
things, and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 .—The number of pupils in secondary 
schools wbo present themselves for the Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of our University is not 
unduly large. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system, impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29 .—Before the University was established, 
the Elphinstoue College had two private scholar¬ 
ship endowments, and two scholarships endowed 
by the Gaikawad of Baroda; while it had six 
of 820 each and three of It‘10 per mensem 
paid out of Government funds. The last nine 
scholarships were called Normal scholarships, and 
the original idea was that the holders of them 
should, after the close of their studies, take ser¬ 
vice as masters of English schools. But the idea 
was soon given up. Under the administration of 
the Director of Public Instruction, the scholar¬ 
ships of 830 were reduced to 8.20 and placed on 
the same level with the other Government scho¬ 
larships. The Deccan College also had its scholar¬ 
ships before the Department of Public Instruction 
was organised, though they were re-arranged 
afterwards. 

In those days Government did not connect it¬ 
self in any way with Missionary schools, and conse¬ 
quently no claim for the scholarships could be 
set up on their behalf. No new Government 
scholarships have been instituted in this Presidency 
since the University began its operations as in 
Bengal. Hence, there are none which the stu¬ 
dents of all colleges, whether managed by Gov¬ 
ernment or aided by it, can compete for. The 
old Government scholarships belonging to the 
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Government colleges have grown with them, and 
cannot be taken away from them without doing 
them serious injury. They have become as much 
theirs as the private scholarships which they have 
and which the aided colleges have. Separate 
examinations are held for them every year in 
these colleges. The scholarships that have been 
founded by private individuals in connection with 
the University are of course open to all affiliated 
institutions. The high schools have Government 
scholarships } but their number and monthly value 
are so small that they hardly deserve to be con¬ 
sidered. 

My answer to question £9, therefore, is that 
no scholarship system common to the Government 
and aided colleges, or in connection with the 
University, has yet been founded by Government. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans . 31. —My experience is that the University 
curriculum affords a sufficient training for teachers 
in secondary schools, and no special Normal 
schools are wanted. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans, 32,~ -For aided primary schools, such as 
those as I have spoken of in my answer to ques¬ 
tion 4, the elaborate system of examining and 
assigning marks in each subject is not necessary. 
A general inspection such as prevailed under the 
late Board of Education and before the grant-in- 
aid rules were framed, will be quite enough. 
When the system of primary schools develops, 
each Deputy Educational Inspector should have 
under him two or three Sub-Deputies ou a salary 
of about Rs. SO or 35 per mensem, and these 
should be charged with the duty of' examining 
the primary schools. 

Ques. S9. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestion to make on 
this subject? 

Ans. 39. —The vernacular and English text-books 
ised in the schools contain some moral lessons; but 
original prose and poetic works are taught in col¬ 
leges, and there can, of course, be nothing of the 
kind in them. But it appears to me that, placing 
dry moral receipts before young men is not a 
very efficacious method of making them virtuous 
or instilling moral principles into their minds. 
The teacher’s effort should be directed to the 
cultivation of the emotional side of the pupil’s 
nature, whereiu lies the root of morality, and to 
the formation of tastes. For this purpose nothing, 
I believe, is better suited than the best prose and 
poetic literature of such a great country as Eng¬ 
land. History too, if properly taught, is calcu¬ 
lated to promote the same end. These means 
are availed of in Government colleges and also in 
high schools. The study of ethical philosophy 
which has been recommended by some is, 1 ap¬ 
prehend, not always efficacious. Butler’s Ser¬ 
mons on Human Nature, his Dissertation on the 
Nature of Virtue, aud the first part of his Analogy, 
produced, I know, a very wholesome effect on 
the minds of a good many of my friends and 
myself, when we were at college, and the impres¬ 
sion then received was deep, aud will never be 


effaced. Bub other systems of moral philosophy 
opposed to that of Butler are, in the hands of 
certain teachers, apt to deprive the moral law of 
its grandeur and awe, and become the means of 
unsettling one’s notions of morality and religion. 

Besides the effect that such studies naturally 
produce, the discipline under which a student has 
to be for about eight years in a high school and 
a college, cannot but induce habits of regular 
work and self-restraint. 

The imputations cast upon the morality of edu¬ 
cated Natives are groundless. The general moral 
tone is healthy, though there may be exceptions. 
Many years ago, in my native district, stories of 
corruption in the Native judicial service were very 
common ; but now they have almost disappeared, 
and the people have confidence in their subordi¬ 
nate judges as regards this point. The Revenue 
Department has not yet taken many of them, 
but those that are employed there also maintain 
a character for integrity. There are, I believe, 
some atheists and sceptics among the educated 
Natives, but that is by no means due to the in¬ 
struction imparted'in Government colleges. In 
English thought, the agnostic and atheistic side 
has at present acquired prominence; and India 
being now intellectually affiliated to England, as 
well as politically, it must be expected that all 
phases of thought iu that country should cast 
their reflections here. But to this influence the 
students of Missionary, as well as Government, 
colleges are equally open, and the result in both 
cases is the same. 

With reference to the points involved in this 
question, I have to observe that the tendency to 
specialise the studies of students has lately be¬ 
come too strong, in my opinion. At present, the 
general education of a young man, for the most 
part, stops at the previous examination. His¬ 
tory and philosopy, which, I believe, are of great 
value to the Indian student, are put down as 
optional subjects for the B.A. degree, while the 
quantity prescribed for the previous examination, 
which is compulsory on all, is insignificaut. I 
have also to suggest that in order that the means 
available may produce the best possible results, it 
is necessary that the selection of professors for' 
our colleges should be carefully made. Latterly 
the evil of acting appointments has greatly in¬ 
creased. One or other of the permanent profes¬ 
sors in the ElphinstoDe or Deccan College is al¬ 
ways absent, and it is by no means an easy matter 
to procure a fit person to act for him. Some 
arrangement should be made by the Department, 
in virtue of which the European gentlemen in 
the Department below the rank of professors 
should be men possessing the same qualifications 
as the professors themselves, and be fit to take 
their places in their absence. Another way of re* 
medying this evil I shall suggest in connection 
with my answer to question 34. 

The relations between the professors and the 
pupils should be more intimate than they are. It 
is in this way alone that the professor will be 
able to influence the character of his pupils, and 
to give a proper direction to their thoughts and 
feelings. There should he conversational parties 
or social gatherings at which the professor and 
his pupils may meet on more familiar terms than 
are possible in the class-room. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the provinoe with which yon are acquaint¬ 
ed; and if so, what is its character? 



Am, 41 .—There is no indigenous instruction 
for girls in the province with which I am acquaint¬ 
ed. Female education iu this Presidency was 
begun about the year 1848 by educated Natives, 
especially the students and ex-students of the El- 
phinstone College, under the guidance and encour¬ 
agement of their professors, the late Mr. Patton 
and Dr, It. T. Reid. They established Marathi- 
Hindu, Gujarathi-Hindu, and Gujarathi-Parsi 
schools at Bombay. Since there were no funds in 
the beginning, they volunteered themselves as 
teachers. In the course of time, after indefatiga¬ 
ble exertions, they succeeded in collecting a suffi¬ 
cient amount of money. A good many Parsi 
gentlemen came forward with contributions for 
the education of girls of their own race, and a 
committee was formed which took away the Guja¬ 
rathi-Parsi jMrls J schools from the Students 1 Literary 
and Scientinc 'Society, and managed them them¬ 
selves. The Gujarathi Hindus did likewise after 
the lapse of a good many years more; and now the 
society has got the Marathi schools only under its 
management. 

From Bombay the movement spread to the 
mofussil. Orthodox opinion was strongly opposed 
to female education. Educated Natives published 
pamphlets and delivered lectures, advocating the 
cause and meeting the arguments of the orthodox. 
Subscriptions were collected and schools opened in 
some of the principal towns. 

Ques. 42 -—What progress has been made by the 
Department in instituting schools for girls; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Am. 42 fy 44 .—The late Board of Education 
had sufficient employment in the education of boys, 
and did not turn its attention to the education of 
girls. The Department of Public Instruction fol¬ 
lowed for a long time the traditional policy of the 
Board, but has established a good many schools 
latterly. Still, proportionately little has been done. 
It must be admitted that there are peculiar diffi¬ 
culties in connection with female education aris¬ 
ing from the social customs of the Hindus, The 
orthodox prejudice against it, though considerably 
weakeued, has not yet disappeared. But things 
would be in a much more satisfactory condition 
if trained female teachers were available. There 
is, however, a very great difficulty as regards this 
point. Girls are married at a comparatively young 
age andsoou enter on the duties of a married life. 
They are therefore mostly not available as pupils 
for our Normal schools. Trained young widows 
and wives of uneducated men are not exactly the 
persons we should employ as schoolmistresses. I 
should therefore think that so far as possible the 
wives of young men attending the Training 
College should be attracted to the Female Normal 
School by the offer of liberal terms; and, as a gene- 
al rule, after their education is complete, tho 
isasband aud the wife should be employed at the 

-\ae place. 

^ues. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
ibject of mixed schools ? 
s. 43 .—I do not think we should have mixed 

s 's. 

?. 59 .—In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
lege. oe paid by the term or by the month ? 

Am. 59 .—-The fees in the Elphinstone College 
are paid by the term, and in the Deccan by the 


quarter. This rule does not cause much inconve¬ 
nience. 

Quet. 60 ,—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religions neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Am. 60 .—Decidedly not, for in Government 
institutions nobody's religions belief is tampered 
with. But the principle of religious neutrality 
requires, as I have indicated in my remarks on 
higher education, that Government should cease 
to aid institutions the ultimate object of which is 
to proselytise; while the withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment from the direct management of schools and 
colleges must lead to such institutions being assist¬ 
ed on a larger scale, that is, to a more systematic 
interference with the religious beliefs of the people 
than is involved in the present educational policy. 

Ques. 61. — Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im¬ 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Ans. 61 .—University professorships, instead of 
those we have at present in connection with the 
colleges, will do more harm than good. In our 
present circumstances we want tutors, and not 
mere lecturers, aud the professors in our colleges 
are in effect tutors. But for another purpose, 
University professorships to be held by the Natives 
of the country, with small salaries attached to 
them, are very desirable. At present there is no 
provision for promoting the growth of learning 
and raising a class of learned men. All educated 
Natives, after they leave college, have to follow an 
occupation that takes up the greater portion of 
their time, and leaves them very little leisure for 
the pursuit of their favourite studies, Mr. How¬ 
ard, one of our early Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, perceived the want, and, with a view to sup¬ 
ply it in some measure, used the amount of the 
dakshina fund at his disposal, and instituted 
Fellowships in connection with the Government 
colleges. During his administration and some 
time after it, they were tenable for any length of 
time, but gradually the original idea was forgotten 
and the tenure shortened, and now they are held 
for one year, and in a few cases for two. What 
permanent good they do with such a short tenure 
it is difficult to perceive. I would, therefore, pro¬ 
pose that out of the sum available from the dak¬ 
shina fund, University professorships should be 
founded. Five senior professorships of R200 each 
per mensem, and five junior of RiOO, will 
be enough to begin with. Whenever a senior 
professorship falls vacant, a junior professor alone 
should be appointed to it. The senior professors 
should deliver a course of ten lectures at least every 
year in connection with the University; and they, 
as well as junior professors, should be attached to 
the Government colleges, where they should assist 
the college professors. The senior professors will 
be available for doing the work of the professors 
iu the Government colleges during the time they 
may be absent on leave; and thus the evil I have 
spoken of in my answer to question 81 will, to a 
great extent, be mitigated. 

The amount at present spent on the Dakshina 
Fellowships iu the two colleges is, I believe, R675 
per mensem. It will not be difficult to raise it to 
S 1,500 per mensem, which is the amount re¬ 
quired for the professorships I propose ; for the 
dakshina fund at the disposal of the Director of 
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Public Instruction is pretty large, anditwillgo 
on increasing as the <lakshiu6 now enjoyed by 
the old Brahmans lapses in consequence of death. 
The purpose which the daksbiud originally given 
by the Peshwas to learned Brahmans served, was 
the promotion of learning, and it will be in keep- 
ing with this purpose to devote it now to tho crea¬ 
tion of a learned class. 

Qnes, 63 .—Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest? 

Ans. 63 .—There is a tacit understanding among 
tho heads of Government and aided colleges that 
a student belonging to one is not to be admitted 
into another without the permission of the princi¬ 
pal of his first college. 

Qnes. 65 .—How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65 .—Two European professors to teach 
English literature and history, political economy 
or philosophy, are necessary for every college 
teaching up to the B.A. standard. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges uuder Native 
management ? 


Ans. 66 .—One or two European professors are 
likely to be employed in colleges conducted by 
Natives. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative insti¬ 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans. 68 .—On the principles I have laid down 
Government will not be justified in withdrawing 
from an existing school or college in order that 
an institution in which a religion objected to by 
the people as antagonistic to theirs is taught may 
flourish. Such action on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment will not unjustly he construed as springing 
from a desire that the people should be taught that 
religion, and, if possible, become converts to it. 

Supplementary Question. 

Qnes. 71 .—Please 6tate what, opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject, 
of female education in India, and in what province 
your experience has been gained. 

Ans. 71 .—I was Mar&thi Secretary to the Stu- 
derts’ Literary and Scientific Society in Bombay 
for several years, and as such had charge ef the 
girls' schools established by that society. I was 
also a member of the managing committee of 
that body up to December last. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. K. T. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Have you any special reason for the pro¬ 
posal that appointments to vacancies should he 
made by the Educational authorities ? Do you 
propose that in order to avoid the risk of a village 
remaining without a school at all for any time’ 

A. 1. —Yes, only for that purpose. 

Q. 2 .—Supposing the Deccan College was re¬ 
duced to the status of a college teaching only 
up io the previous examination standard, what 
proportion of its students, do you think, would be 
able to continue their further studies in Bombay ? 

A. 2 .—About one-half, for the expenses of 
living in Bombay are heavier, and the inconve¬ 
niences consequent on the overcrowding of the 
Elphinstoue College will be great. It will not be 
possible to accommodate all the mofussil students 
within the college premises, and a good many 
will have to take rooms in the Native town. Men 
who have speut their lives in villages or mofussil 
towns feel miserable in cbawls such as those in 
Phauaswadi and Mugbhfit; and their living in the 
native town will entail additional expense on ac¬ 
count of conveyance, since the college is from 2 to 
3 miles distant from the Marathi part of the town. 

The addition even of one-half of the Deccan 
College students to the numbers in the higher 
classes in the Elphinstoue College will render those 
classes unwieldy; so that the proposal will, if 
carried, not only deprive a largo number of Dec- 
canees of the benefits of the higher education, 
but impair the efficiency of the only college in the 
Presidency. 

Q. 3 .—As a rule, are the students of the Deccan 
College much poorer or not than the students of 
of Elphinstoue College? 


A. 3 .—The proportion of poor students is larger 
in the Deccan than in the Elphinstoue College. 

Q • 4. —Don’t you think that if some instruc¬ 
tion in the art of teaching (not necessarily at a 
Normal school) were given to masters in our 
schools even when they are graduates of the Uni¬ 
versity', the teaching in those schools would be 
improved ? 

A. 4. —No. Whatever other defects there may 
be in tie teaching in the schools, there is none 
that can be improved by such instruction, for I 
consider such instruction to be unnecessary. All 
that is essential in what is called the u Art of 
Teaching” is learned by a young man of ordinary 
intelligence during the time he learns under his 
teachers and teaches himself up to the standard 
of tiie B.A. degree. 

Q. 5.->-Don’t you think that if the conductors 
of the New English School were by means of 
grants-in-aid or otherwise able to pay, say, double 
the present salaries, they would be able to keep up 
their schools efficiently ? 

A. 5 .—The payment to the teachers would 
still bo inadequate, that is to say, much lower thar 
they would get if they took to some other profes 
sions. The New English School is yet only a 
experiment. It is difficult to say anything about 
its future, but I think even if the additional salary 
were offered, the disinterested motive I have 
spoken of must operate before anybody will under¬ 
take to join the body of the conductors of the in¬ 
stitution. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q' 1 .—I gather from your 4th answer that the 
pupils of indigenous schools are so unskilfully and 
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irregularly taught that they take a long time to 
learn any subject. Are you of opinion that the 
pupils are rarely taught a subject so well or so 
quickly as in a cess school ? 

A. 1 .—I am decidedly of opinion they are not 
taught so quickly. But a few boys are especially 
pushed on in some schools to the neglect of 
others. 

Q. 2. —Can you name any subject taught in 
the indigenous schools, which is not taught in 
cess schools ? 

A, 2. —I think greater attention is paid to modi 
and mental arithmetic. But the same subjects 
which are taught in indigenous schools are taught 
in cessschools. 

Q. 3 .—Are you of opinion that the great majo¬ 
rity of the indigenous schools in this Presidency 
arc special schools opened to give instruction in 
one or two particular subjects, or in some manner 
specially desired by a certain caste or section of 
the community ? For example, there are the shop¬ 
keepers’ schools, in which only writing and ac¬ 
counts are attended to ; religious schools in which 
only the Vedas or the Koran are taught; domestic 
schools taught by the private tutor of a well-to-do 
employer. Are there many indigenous schools 
attended by all castes as the cess schools are ? 

A. 3. —The indigenous schools are not necessa¬ 
rily special. None of them are open to the lowest 
castes. 

Q. 4. —As regards your proposal to train and 
subsidise teachers to maintain village schools, how 
would you provide for the inspection of these new 
schools when they had become numerous ? 

A, 4. —My answer 32 was meant to cover this 
question. 

Q. 5 .—You have said (in your answer 16} that 
the limited part which the State takes in educa¬ 
tion iu England should not be quoted as a prece¬ 
dent for India. Are you aware that eminent au¬ 
thorities like Mr. Mathew Arnold and Mrs. Mun- 
della are of opinion that England is behind France 
and Germany in not having organised her second¬ 
ary and collegiate education uuder toe supervision 
of the State? 

A. 5. —I am alluding to the popular notion on 
the subject. 

Q. 6. —You say that the study of the Vedas and 
Sanskrit ehastras is dying out. Would you estab¬ 
lish a special Sanskrit school or college to attract 
more of the old Shastris or Acharyas of great 
learning and to harmouise the old system of San¬ 
skrit teaching with the modern oue pursued in our 
fkrts Colleges? 

4. 6 .—I would certainly have such a college. 


We had such a one formerly, and it was abolished 
too soon. On this snhject 25 Shastris are anxious 
to present a memorial to the Commission, which I 
have with me. 

Q. 7. —In your 16th answer you have referred 
to the religious neutrality question. If Govern¬ 
ment offers grants of money for purely secular 
results, and by the natural operation of the grant- 
in-aid system, religious schools—whether Bud¬ 
dhist, Hindu, Christian, or Mahomedan—earn a 
share of the giants so offered, where do you con¬ 
sider is the violation of religious neutrality so far 
as Government is concerned ? 

A. 7. —There is no violation of religious neu¬ 
trality, provided the boys in the schools are 
taught the same religion as their parents. But 
there is a violation if the religion taught is not 
that of the parents. The Government does pay 
by secular results, but the final cause of the school 
is conversion. 

Q. 8 .—You suggest that the relations between 
the college professors and their pupils should be 
more intimate. Do you consider that this import¬ 
ant object would be gained if the professors lived 
on the college premises near the resident students? 

A. 8. —I should think so. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—In the event of a Missionary school 
teaching partly the boys of Christian parents and 
partly other hoys, would you exclude it from State 
assistance ? 

A. 1. —I would recognise only the Christian 
hoys attending the school as entitled to a grant 
or examination. If the object of the school is to 
extend Christianity, I would then refuse it assist¬ 
ance. 

Q. 2.— Do you consider that the State is bound 
to inquire into the motives of teachers without 
resting satisfied with the results according to fixed 
standards, and with the discretion of parents who 
deliberately select the school for their children ? 

A . 2. —When the motives, are concealed, the 
State should not be inquisitorial, but when the 
motives are professed, the State should take cogni¬ 
sance of them, with reference to interference with 
religious beliefs. 

Q. 3. —Do you consider that the Batn£giri 
High School and other similar institutions could 
with advantage be handed over to the management 
of the conductors of the New English School 
in Poona in the course of the next few years? 

A. 3. —Certainly not. The experiment is a new 
one, and no qualifications have been shown or are 
likely to be ascertained in tbe next 15 years. 


Evidence of Mr. Vaman Prabhakar Biiave, Head Master, Native Institution, 

Poona. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what experience you have 
had of education iu India. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been following the profession 
of a teacher since 1870. My experience is con¬ 
fined to Anglo-vernacular schools, in 1.874 I 
undertook the management of the Poona Native 
Institution. 

Ques. 2 —.Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school supported entirely by fees? 

Bombay. 


Ans. 2 .—I do not know any instance of a pro¬ 
prietary school iu Poona supported entirely by fees, 

Ques. 3 .—Is the scholarship system impartially 
administered ? 

Ans. 3. —The scholarship system' is solely con¬ 
fined to Government schools; private schools 
ought to have some scholarships. 

Ques. 4 .—Is Municipal support at present ex- 
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tended to aided and Government schools, and how 
far is this support permanent? 

Ans. 4. —The Municipal support is extended, at 
present, to aided and Government schools. This 
support eutirely depends upon the pleasure of the 
Municipal Commissioners. 

Ques. 5. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use iu all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 5. —Some of the text-books in some schools 
are not suitable. This age is au age of progress. 
Every month sends out new publications that treat 
of simple lessons on objects and on the phenomena 
of nature aud of common life. It should be the 
duty of the head manager of a school to prepare 
a list of new and useful books which should be 
annually submitted to the Government Profession¬ 
al Inspector for approval. 

Ques. 6. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in private 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make ? 

Ans. 6. —Some provision is temporarily made in 
private schools to preserve the health of the stu¬ 
dents. No good result is likely to follow without 
Government aid. 

Ques. 7. —Is the system of pupil-teachers in 
force iu private schools ? 

Ans. 7. —Pupil-teachers are engaged in some 
private schools. They work very carefully and 
zealously. 

Ques. 8. —Should the rates of fees in schools 
vary according to the means of the parents of the 
pupil? 

Ans. 8. —In every private school the rates of 
tuition fees should vary according to the circum¬ 
stances of the pupil. 

Ques. 9. —Is the profession of teaching a pro¬ 
fitable one ? 

Ans. 9.— ^The profession of teaching is not a 
profitable one; some educated Natives who have 
selected teaching as their life-work have been put 
to a heavy loss. In the Poona Native Institution 
I spent more than H.5,000. 

Ques. 10. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants by 
results should be applied ? What do you regard as 
the chief conditions for making this system equit¬ 
able and just ? 

Ans. 10. —The system of payment by results is 
very convenient for private Anglo-vernacular 
schools. In order to make the system equitable and 
just, the Government Inspector must use the same 
test in examining a private school which he applies 
to a Government institution. He must not cal¬ 
culate beforehand the grant to be awarded. 

Ques. 11. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense should the graut-in-aid amount in the case 
of private Anglo-vermicular schools? 

Ans. 11. —It should amount to half the gross 
expense. 

Ques. 12. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in any school ? 

Ans. 12. —A teacher can efficiently teach a class 
ot 30 boys. 

Ques. 13.— In wbat cases should promotions 
from class to class depend upon the school autho¬ 
rities ? 

Ans. 13. —Promotions iu all cases should be left 
to the school authorities, who should be requested 
to attach great importance to the results of Gov¬ 
ernment examinations. 


Ques. 14 .—Can schools under Native manage¬ 
ment compete successfully with corresponding in¬ 
stitutions under European management? 

Ans. 14 .—Comparing the results of the past 
years of the University Entrance examination of 
the different schools under Native management, I 
find that they not only compete successfully with 
schools under European management but beat them 
down. 

Ques. 15 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your provinces more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 15. — Some of the conditions are hard. 
The term of 100 days ought to be reduced to 75': 
the day of attendance ought not to be strictly 
defined. If a school enjoys a half holiday and 
meets for three hours only, that day should be 
taken into calculation. Capitation grant should 
be given to private schools. Salary-grants ought 
to be renewed. 

Ques. It?.—-What are the difficulties of the 
Manager of a private Anglo-vernacular school ? 

Ans. 16 .—At the very commencement, he must 
invest a large sum in buying benches, chairs, &c. 

He must find out a suitable building for which 
he should pay a large sum as rent. 

He is not able to pay handsome salaries to his 
assistant teachers. 

He cannot enjoy furlough or privilege leave. 

He has no hope of pension in after-life. 

He cannot give costly prizes or scholarships to 
the deserving pupils. 

Since he is required to manage his school for 
years together, without Government aid, he is 
compelled to spend money out of his own pocket. 
If he has no capital of his own, he is required to 
borrow money with the intention of returning it, 
when Government extend their helping hand to 
him. 

He who undertakes to conduct a private Anglo- 
vernacular school must prepare himself to mar 
bis future prospects. 

He must uot follow any other profession. 

lie must work iu the institution as a full-time 
teacher. 

In order to make up the monthly deficit, he is 
required to collect trifling subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions. 

On account of financial difficulties, he cannot 
become strict in every way. 

His school does not carry with it that charm or 
prestige which is enjoyed by a Government insti¬ 
tution. 

He is not furnished with a splendid library, a 
laboratory, a gymnasium, and a museum. 

He is greatly disappointed when some poor 
but deserving pupil leaves his for some other school 
that gives him a scholarship. 

Ques. 17.— Wbat should be done by Govern¬ 
ment to reduce the onerous expenditure on Gov¬ 
ernment high schools, such as Ratnagiri, Dhulia, 
Dharwar, &c., where the cost to Government of 
educating each scholar, is from R30 to R60 ? 

Ans. 17 .—Government ought to encourage 
private Anglo-vernacular schools by capitation, 
standard, and salary grants. 

Ques, 18 .—What advantages have Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular mission schools over other private insti¬ 
tutions ? 

Ans. 18 .—They are able to attract boys from 
other schools by means of nominal rates of fees, 
costly prizes, and scholarships. 
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They are able to pay handsome salaries to 
assistant teachers. 

They can give pensions. They collect handsome 
donations and subscriptions. The late Dr. Wilson 
used to secure handsome donations from Native 
States for the support of his school. Looking to 
the results of the University Entrance examina¬ 
tion for the past five years, I find that the Free 
General Assembly’s Institution, Robert Money 
School, General Assembly’s School, Ahmedabad 
Mission, the Poona F. C. Mission, Hyderabad 
Mission, Belgaum Mission, Surat Mission, and 
Gogo Mission, passed 112 candidates only; where¬ 
as the Bombay Proprietary School, Fort High 


School, Bombay High School, Uhandanwadi High 
School, Poona Native Institution, Alfred High 
School, New English School, Poona, Sir Jamsetji’s 
Benevolent Institution, and Sir Gavasji’s Madrassa 
passed 252. 

Ques, 19 .—Name those Government institu¬ 
tions which should serve for a few years to come 
as exemplars to other schools. 

Am, 19 .—The Elphinstone High School of 
Bombay and the Poona High School. The cost to 
Government of educating each scholar in the 
former is E15-10-10, and R25-6-11 in the 
latter. If their feeders be included, they are not 
so onerous. 


Cross-examination of Mr. Vaman Probhakar Bhave. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In your third answer do you mean to 
suggest that all the Government stipendiary 
scholarships should be made tenable in private as 
well as Government institutions ? 

A. 1 ,—I think scholarships should be awarded 
by public competition and tenable in any institu¬ 
tion whatsoever, even although the existing num¬ 
ber of scholarships is not increased. 

Q. 2 .—Do you consider that the money at 
present devoted to scholarships would be worth 
having, if divided among all institutions alike? 
In Poona, for example, the Government spends 
R7 6 monthly on its high and middle school, and 
if this sum were liable to division among the 26 
high and middle schools in the city and camp of 
Poona, would it be any appreciable benefit to the 
private schools generally ? 

A. 2 .—It would be of some benefit to private 
schools to secure the principle of impartiality. 

Q. 3. —Do you consider that the desire for 
secondary education in the Poona district has been 
increasing or diminishing during the last 10 years ? 

A. 3. —It is on the increase. 

Q. 4, —Would you return to an extensive 
system of scholarships, such as was abandoned in 
this Presidency more than 30 years ago as an un¬ 
necessary stimulus? 

A. 4. —I do not mean to advocate an unlimit¬ 
ed number of scholarships, hut a limited number 
open to all classes of schools. 

Q. 5 .—What do you consider to be the pri¬ 
mary object of a system of scholarships ? 

A. 5. —The primary object is to afford a sti¬ 
mulus to deserving and poor students. 

Q. 6. —Is not that object already gained by 
the free studentships in all grades of schools ? 

A. 6 .—It is not a sufficient encouragement 
to poor students. There ought also to be scholar¬ 
ships in private schools. 

Q. 7 .—Have you any objection to stating 
whether the net result of your expenditure on the 
Poona Native Institution has been a gain or a loss 
of money to you ? 

A. 7. —Financially I have been a loser. 

Q, 8 .—With reference to your 13th answer, 
are not promotions from class to class left entirely 
to the discretion of the Managers of the aided 
schools ? 


A. 8. —Previous to this year the Poona 
Native Institution has not been aided. Therefore 
I cannot speak of it from my personal knowledge, 
but from what I know of other private institutions, 
the Managers are not interfered with by the De¬ 
partment. 

Q. 9. —In your 10th answer do you mean 
that the standards of examination are higher and 
more strictly enforced by the Inspectors in private 
than in Government schools ? 

A. 9. —I do not say that the standard is 
higher, and I am not speaking with reference to 
my own institution. But I have heard that in 
other cases the Inspector has applied a more severe 
test in examining private than Government 
schools. 

Ques. 10. —Do you go upon any definite facts 
when you imply that the Inspectors calculate be¬ 
forehand the maximum amount of the grant they 
will award to an aided school ? 

Am. 10. —On making an application for regis¬ 
tration, the applicant states what number of pupils 
will be examined, and the inspecting officer on this 
can calculate what amount of grant is likely to be 
required. I do not know of any particular in¬ 
stance in which he has so calculated the amount. 

Ques. 11. —Do you consider that the Anglo- 
vernacular mission schools have to any extent 
discouraged private Native enterprise ? 

Ans. 11. —I consider they have done so, because 
they enjoy the special advantages which I have 
mentioned. 

Ques, 12. —Do you think that the mission 
schools discourage private Native enterprise more 
than Government schools, which charge higher 
fees, discourage it. 

Ans. 12. —They discourage private enterprise as 
much as the mission schools. The costly prizes 
and scholarships in Government schools are a dis¬ 
couragement to private enterprise, notwithstand¬ 
ing the higher fees charged. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—Are you aware of the existence of any 
private schools in Bombay, like the Fort High 
School, which are self-supporting under the present 
system of departmental administration ? 

A. I.—There is a school in Bombay called the 
Fort High School. I believe the Manager supports 
it by collecting donations and subscriptions. 
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Bombay is a commercial place, and Mr. Cooper, 
the Manager, finds it practicable to charge high 
fees. I know of no school which is supported en. 
tirely by fees in Bombay. The donations and sub¬ 
scriptions collected by the Manager of the Fort 
High School are partly collected from the parents 
of pupils and partly from others. 


By the President. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to answer 8 iu your 
evidence, does the rate of fees in private schools 
actually vary according to the circumstances of 
the parents of pupils ? 

A. 1 ,—The rate of fees does vary. I can 
speak for the Poona private schools. 


Evidence of Miss L. R. Collett. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been Lady Superintendent of 
the Ahmedabad Female Training College for the 
last seven and a half years. Two years previous 
to my coming to Ahmedabad, I opened a private 
school iu the Fort, Bombay, for the children of 
the better class of Europeans resident in that 
neighbourhood. My school was prosperous and 
self-supporting, and I only gave it up in order to 
join my present appointment. In the position 
which I now occupy I am brought in direct con¬ 
tact with the subject of female vernacular educa¬ 
tion in its various forms; for, besides being Lady 
Superintendent of the Female Training College 
and the Practising School attached to it, I-super¬ 
intend, having Deputy Inspector’s powers, the 
two large grant-in-aid girls’ schools in the 
city. 

Ques. 2 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 2 .—I do not think that girls’ schools 
should be under the control of Municipal or of 
local funds committees, because, in nine cases 
out ■ of ten, the greater proportion of the com¬ 
mittee would consist of men who, calling them¬ 
selves orthodox, are opposed to the removal of 
their ancient landmarks, particularly such as 
would in any way raise the position of women. 
Female education is as yet a tender plant, which 
will need delicate and cautious fostering to bring 
it to anything like strength or maturity; there¬ 
fore, I am strongly of opinion that the entire 
management of girls’ schools should be in the 
hands of the Educational Department. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (6) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Am. 19 .—I think the grant-in-aid systemis very 
fairly administered as regards vernacular girls’ 
schools. If the school be in a state of efficiency, 
the grant-in-aid should cover half the yearly 
expense; for instance, the annual expenditure 
on the two Irish Presbyterian mission schools in 
this city is R639, and their last year's grant 
was It 300. In the Muganbhai girls’ school 
the yearly expense, including contribution towards 
pension fund for teachers, prizes, books, furniture, 
and other contingencies, amounted last year to 


HI,349, while the grant was R660. As re¬ 
gards Anglo-vernacular and English-teaching 
girls’ schools, I am of opinion that the grant-in- 
aid is distributed on a liberal principle. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —I consider that the vernacular read* 
ing series for the schools of Gujarath should be 
thoroughly revised and remodelled, many of the 
lessons in the books being silly and unsuitable to 
the ages of the pupils. The historical lessons and 
those termed scientific should be left out altogether. 
These books were compiled in the year 1858, and 
since that date knowledge on sciences, such as 
astronomy and chemistry, has advanced consider¬ 
ably, and some of the assertions in the lessons on 
these subjects are now known to be incorrect. 
Besides, there are excellent Gujarathi scientific text¬ 
books to be had now, which was not the case 
when the present reading series was compiled. I 
think that the books should be remodelled more 
on the principle of English reading-books. There 
might be some amusing and instructive historical 
narratives, such as are likely to take a hold on 
the minds of the pupils, but the record of bare 
facts should be avoided. There has been a pro¬ 
posal to have different sets of reading-books for 
boys and girls : this I am strongly opposed to; it 
has not been thought necessary in England, and 
it is certainly not so in this country. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —There are no indigenous girls’ schools 
in the Northern Division. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —This Training College was establish¬ 
ed in the last month of 1871. It was opened with 
six students. Since then altogether 31 trained 
teachers have been sent out as follows: —2 in 1872, 

3 in 1873, 1 in 1874, 3 in 1875, 3 in 1876, 3 in 
1877, 2 in 1878, 4 in 1879, 5 in 1880, and 5 in 
1881, and I hope to have 7 more ready after the 
annual examination which takes place next month. 
Trained female teachers have been appointed to 
the following girls’ schools in Gujarath :—R. M. 
Muganbhai and Shethani Schools, both of Ahmeda¬ 
bad, Parantij Sanand Patri, Viramgam, Dholera, 
Dholka, in Ahmedabad Zilla; Kaira, Nadiad, 
Kapadvauj, Mehm'adabad, in Kaira Zilla; Broach 
City Nos. I and II Schools, Anklesbvar, Jam- 
busar, Amod, Hansot in Broach Zilla; Pardi and 
Surat in Surat in Surat Zilla. Besides these 
schools women have been sent as teachers to the 
Native States of Bhavnagar, Baroda, aud Cutch. 
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As a rule, the women attending this college are large cities. As it is, we have four Native 

the wives of schoolmasters, or of men who are Christians on our college staff, 

being trained for employment in the Department. I do not think that English should be intro- 

We make an agreement with these women that duced as a branch of study in female training 

when they have passed through their college colleges. In the first place it is all that the 

course, they and their husbands shall be sent to women can do to get up the amount of study 

the same villages as teachers. Besides the wives necessary for their training as teachers; in the 
of schoolmasters we admit respectable widows, second place, English is not needed in the schools 

At first there was some uncertainty as to whether where they will be sent to teach ; and, lastly, the 

it would he advisable to send widows as mistresses students are not long enough in college, nor could 
to schools iu the districts, but the results have enough time be spared from their studies, to give 

shown that there need never have been anv doubt them more than a smattering of English, which 

concerning them; those we have sent out having would be forgotten almost immediately, as they 

done excellent work, and having succeeded in would never hear a word spoken in their houses 

winning the respect and confidence of the residents or in their school-work. Instead of English, I am 

in their respective villages. Indeed, one of them, strongly of opinion that if there be time to devote 

a young Brahmin widow, named Mahaluxmi to a second language, Sanskrit should be introduced. 

Chuggun, who was first appointed to the Of course the greatest stumbling-block in the 
Koychund Dipchund Girls' School in Surat, he- way of female education is the early marriage 

came so popular there, that when robbed of her system, and the constant visits to the house of the 

property the people of the city subscribed and mother-in-law entailed by it. The latter affects 

gave her a sum of money equivalent to the amount the children in the lower schools to a much greater 

which she had lost. The Baroda State have since extent than it does the women of the Training 

applied for and got her services as teacher for College, who, as a rule, live in their husbands' 

their girls' school, and they have opened a train- houses; but though the mother-in-law difficulty is 

ing class under her. Our college scholarships, in some degree overcome in their cases, they have 

amounting to K150, are paid from the Muni- still many drawbacks to contend against, which 

cipality and local funds. The sums given in cannot fail to be serious hindrances in the way of 

scholarships vary according to the standard in their education. For instance, there is the birth 

which the student learns. The demand for female of children, often when they are little more than 

trained teachers in Gujarath is much greater than children themselves, weakening them physically 

the supply, and we could utilise double the amount and mentally; then comes the mother's natural 

given us for scholarships. Those students who anxiety about the child, rendering it almost im- 

pass above 60 per cent, in' the highest standard, or possible for her to concentrate her attention on 

third-year’s class, are entitled to a pay of ft20, her studies. Besides these, there are the home 

and those who pass in a lower grade in the same duties, up by dawn grinding the corn for the 
standard, to 1115. In the set of rules drawn up consumption of the little household, taking the 
for the management of this college, it is men- clothes to the river to wash, bringing water from 

tioned that a trained mistress shall be entitled to the well, cooking the morning meal, and after all 

a certain capitation allowance; this rule has this, attendance in their various classes at half 

never been carried into practice, and I have not past ten, official time; in school for six hours; 

pressed the matter, as, for several reasons, I do then home again to prepare the evening meal, set 

not approve of the arrangement. But I think the house in order, perform the hundred and one 

that after serving for a year or two, if her work duties which fall to her lot, and learn her lessons 

has been satisfactory, a woman should be entitled for the coming day. I wouder how many English 

to a certain increase of pay, and so on till she women could pursue a course of study with any 
reaches a maximum sum, as is done in the cases success under similar difficulties, 
of the male teachers. There are at present 32 Among our students we have two whose scholar- 
students on the college roll; of these 18 are of ships are paid by the Native States of Wadhwan 

the Brahmin caste, 3 Kunbis, 5 Parsis, and 6 and Limri. When these women have finished 

Native Christians. There are 14 students residing their college course, they will return to their 
in the college compound under my charge; of native villages and be put in charge of girls' 
these 7 are Brahmins, 3 Kunbis, and 4 Native schools there. 

Christians. The fact of high-caste Hindus and An Anglo-vernacular class in connection with 
Native Christians living together under the same the college was opened at the latter end of last 
roof on terms of friendship and mutual respect, year, in compliance with the request of some of 
makes our institution a uniqe one in India, the leading Native gentlemen of the city. The 
A short time ago it was deemed inadvisable to subjects taught (apart from the regular Gujarathi 
admit Native Christians even to the Practising course) are English, music, and needle-work. A 
School, or to have them sitting in the same classes fee of ft.2 per mensem is charged. 

With Hindu girls, hut the experiment having been I am of opinion that there should he at least 
fried, we have now Native Christian women not one European lady inspectress for the Bombay 
only drawing scholarships, but living in the Presidency, and I think that Deputy Inspectors 
college compound among their high-caste sisters, over girls' schools should be men who have had 
and enjoying a great amount of popularity. The some experience in the management of female 
object in training these Christian women is that schools; they would then appreciate the difficulties 
when they have passed through the college course which mistresses have to contend against when 
the Mission Society should borrow their services sent out to district schools. The present Deputy 
from Government as mistresses for their girls’ Inspectors are, in most cases, men who are willing 
schools, where the want of trained teachers is and anxious to do their best, but who are quite 
much felt; and I cannot see any reason why unable to enter into or to understand the diffi- 
Native Christians may not, in time, be mistresses culties which beset female teachers. In the first 
of Government schools, particularly those in place the peculiar circumstances under which 

Bombay, ^ ^ 
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women in India are brought up tend to make 
them very timid when they come in contact with 
men who are strangers to them ; they have been 
accustomed to such a system of repression and 
dependence on others, that in nine eases out of 
ten they will rather suffer injustice than make a 
stand for themselves; consequently, they need a 
peculiar kind of treatment and encouragement, 
quite unnecessary in the case of male teachers. 
Besides this, female teachers are a new element in 
most villages, and their conduct is subjected to 
close scrutiny, and anything but benevolent cri¬ 
ticism. I have known of cases where the Deputy 
Inspectors, instead of going to the girls’ schools 
to inspect the records, have ordered the women to 
bring- them to their offices or houses; now the fact 
of a mistress going to the residence of a Deputy 
is quite enough to raise an evil report about her. 
I only instance this to show how delicate a matter 
the treatment of female teachers is. Again, when 
women are sent to village schools, they, in most 
cases, go to replace men who have been in charge 
of the schools for many years, and who are natur- 
ally enough annoyed at being turned out to make 
room for a female teacher. These men generally 
hold an influential position in the village, and 
they do what they can to stir up the residents 
against the new-comer, so that the poor mistress 
has, at the very commencement of her career, to 
contend with and overcome a good deal of smoul¬ 
dering animosity. Then the male assistant con¬ 
siders it infra dig. to bo under a woman, and is 
often insubordinate and insulting to her, doing 
what he can to subvert her authority and lower her 
in the eyes of her pupils; when at last she is 
driven to report his conduct, the Deputy considers 
her discontented, and does not understand why she 
should begin by making complaints against her 
assistant, who got on well enough with her prede¬ 
cessor. 

Besides allowing us a monthly sum of B100 
for scholarships, the Municipality has given con¬ 
siderable help to this college. 11 ao Bahadur 
Bucherdas Ambaidas, one of the members, gave a 
sum of B10,000 towards the building fund for 
the premises which we at present occupy. The 
municipality supplemented this with a sum of 
B5,000, and Government made the amount up 
to B30,000.. 

The practising school attached to the Training 
College is supported from the local funds. There 
are from 125 to 180 names generally on the roll ; 
of these there are at present 15 Brahmins, 25 
Parsis, 13 Jewesses, 3 Christians, and 3 Muhamma¬ 
dans, the remainder belonging to the different 
Hindu castes. We are allowed a small sum from 
the Kunbi Infanticide Fund to be given as 
scholarships to girls attending the school. This 
is the only grant for the scholarships received by 
the Practising School. 

The first girls’ school in Gujarath was opened in 
this city in the year 1849, under the auspices of 
the Gujarath Vernacular Society, and kept up by 
it till the year 1855, when it was endowed by the 
Nake Mundae Shethani Harkuwarbae, the widow 
of one of the leading Jain gentlemen of the city. 
The school was named after her, and a committee 
appointed to manage it. It has been under my 
charge since September of the year 1880, at which 
time one of our trained womeu was appointed 
head-mistress. The average attendance and the 
general efficiency of the school has improved con¬ 
siderably since then. The number of names on 


the roll ranges from 130 to 140. About 20 of 
the girls are Brahmins, the remainder being 
Shravak Bunias. The Municipality contributes 
a sum of B20 monthly for scholarships. 

The Muganbhae Girls’ School was opened in 
the year 1850 by Bao Bahadur Muganbhae 
Kuramchund, who gave the building as well as 
endowed it with a sum of B14,000; this amount 
has since accumulated to B 19,000. For the 
first few years the average number of names on 
the roll was 25; now it is about 300: of these 
about 100 are Brahmins; the remainder represent 
the different Hindu castes. Iu both the Shethani 
and Maguubhae schools the £ges of the girls range 
from 6 years to 14, and occasionally we have girls 
of 15 and 16. I find that the early marriage 
system begins to interfere with the attendance of 
the girls when they are about 9 years of age on 
account of the customary visits to the house of the 
mother-in-law. We have no Muhammadan girls 
in either the Shethani or Muganbhae schools. The 
Municipality contributes a sum of B30 to be 
giveu in scholarships to the latter school. The 
head-mistress and two of the assistants are women 
trained in our college. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission Society have 
two girls’ schools in this city, at which there is an 
attendance of 140 girls; these mostly belong to 
the Brahmin and other Hindu castes. In one of 
the mission schools there are 10 Muhammadan girls. 
The mission has also a mixed school for Dheds in 
the city; there is an attendance of about 40 in it; 
a small fee is charged. The Irish Presbyterian 
Mission has mixed schools for Dheds in each 
of their stations. I understand that there 
is only one local fund school for this class in the 
whole of the Northern Division, that is, a boys’ 
school iu the village of Atwa, in Surat zilla. 
There are altogether 780 Native girls attending 
the schools in this city ; of these about 600 are 
in institutions under my charge. 

In the Northern Division there are 126 girls’ 
schools; they have an attendance of 7,391. The 
local funds support 75 of the above-mentioned 
schools, 10 are aided, and 41 are inspected. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission Mixed Anglo- 
vernacular School in Surat is conducted on the 
Kindergarten system. This is the only school of 
the kind in the Bombay Presidency, and, as far as 
I can ascertain, in India. Miss Lang, the lady in 
charge of the school, studied the Kindergarten 
system for some years prior to her coming to this 
country, and the success which has attended her 
efforts is an evidence of the usefulness of the 
school. The attendance ranges from 50 to 54, the 
greater proportion being the children of respect¬ 
able Parsis; there are about ten Hindu and three or 
four Muhammadan girls, all from the better class 
families. A monthly fee of 8 annas is charged.. 
Miss Lang finds that in this country the Kinder^ 
garten system is only adapted to children of under 
six years of age. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—Encouragement should be given to 
the wives of schoolmasters, or of young men train¬ 
ing for service in the Department, to join the 
female training colleges, and by the offer of suit¬ 
able scholarships, and the prospect of good salaries, 
should they succeed in passing the requisite ex¬ 
aminations. In the practising school attached to 
our Training College the students get practical 
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experience in the art of teaching ; they go there 
by turns, two and three at a time, for a week, at 
the end of which period they are held responsible 
for the progress made in the classes they have 
taught. The head master of the practising school 
is a trained teacher, and one of my assistants is 
generally present looking over the work, so that 
should the students teach in an incorrect or careless 
manner, they are checked at once and shown where 
their mistake lies. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female education) 
what share has already been taken by European 
ladies ; and how far would it be possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in this cause ? 

Ans. 46 .—There have been European ladies at 
different times in Ahmedabad who have taken a 
great interest in the encouragement of Native 
girls* schools. Conspicuous among them are the 
names of Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Sheppard, and Mrs. 
Newnham. Mrs. Sheppard, while touring in the 
Northern Division, visits the girls* schools in the 
different villages, and, in many cases, distributes 
prizes among the pupils. Besides these ladies, the 
wives of the Irish Presbyterian Missionaries have 
taken a prominent part in encouraging female 
education among the Natives. Of course European 
ladies who have not studied the language can do 
little practical good. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —I do not think that the rate of fees 
in schools or colleges shoulfT vary according to the 
means of the parents or guardians of the pupils, 
because it is next to impossible to make a fair esti¬ 
mate of a man’s circumstances in this country. 
The rate of salary he receives is no criterion. For 
instance, a man drawing a pay of it 100 to El50 
a month may belong to a poor family, and 
have a tribe of relatives and hangers-on, whom, 
by the rules of his caste, he is bound to support, 
while on the other hand a man having a pay of 
only R20 or 30, being a member of a rich 
family, is really in far better circumstances than 
the man with the larger salary. Of course, there 
are conspicuously rich men who can afford to pay 
highly for the education of their children, but 
they belong to a small minority, and it would be 
unfair to charge two or three pupils in a school or 
college a higher price than the great majority pay 
for an article of precisely the same value. 

Supplementary Question. 

Ques. 71 .—Have you any other remarks you 
wish to offer ? 

Ans. 71 .—There is a subject on which I should 
like to make a few remarks. Though I am not 
q)uite sure that it comes within the province of the 
Commission, still great good may be done by call¬ 
ing the attention of Government to the matter. 
"W bat I refer to is the great necessity which exists 
in India for the establishment of dispensaries for 


women and cniidren in all the large towns. Native 
women have, as a rule, a great objection to going 
themselves or to taking their children to public 
hospitals for treatment; but I have found by ex¬ 
perience that they will gladly go to a European 
lady for advice and willingly take whatever medi¬ 
cine she prescribes, and I am convinced that the 
establishment of dispensaries under European lady 
doctors, and having a staff of trained Native nurses 
attached to them, would be one of the most popular 
and beneficial measures which Government could 
adopt. Medicine and out-door attendance should 
be given free to the poor, and a fee charged in the 
eases of the rich. The introduction of these in¬ 
stitutions would be the means of saving many 
thousands of lives yearly. The customary treat¬ 
ment of Native women, particularly among the 
poorer classes, at the time their children are born, 
is often eruel and revolting, and many women only 
survive the ordeal with ruined constitutions, while 
the greater proportion of the infants die, partly 
from the feebleness of the mother, and partly on 
account of her ignorance as to how to treat a 
sick child. As an example of the good which 
would accrue, were Government to take this matter 
in hand, I beg to mention the only institution of 
the kind which has come to my notice, that is, 
one which was established in the city of Surat in 
the year 1877, under the auspices of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission. Miss Forrest, the lady 
who was in charge, studied medicine for some 
years under Dr. Burns Thompson of Edinburgh. 
During the first year of its existence the attend¬ 
ance at the dispensary was 5,000 j last year it bad 
risen to 9,914. These figures do not represent so 
many new cases, but the aggregate attendance for 
treatment. The actual cost last year was about 
El,000, charges for medicine being made to the 
rich only, but often little presents were voluntarily 
given by the poor; these took the shape of butter, 
eggs, fruit, fowls, flowers, &c., trifles in themselves, 
but as an expression of gratitude a telling proof 
of the usefulness and appreciation of the work 
done in the dispensary. Fees, sometimes given 
voluntarily, sometimes charged, were received for 
out-door attendance, a species of work of which 
Miss Forrest had a great deal. She was called to 
attend women of all classes, and in all parts of the 
city ; these included the most respectable Parsi, 
Hindu, and Muhammadan families in Surat, and 
such an opening did her work give her that she was 
by far the best known and most popular European 
in the city. The dispensary was a boon, not only 
to the town, but to the surrounding districts, 
patients often coming 20 miles to be treated, 
and Miss Forrest being sometimes called to attend 
women as far away as Broach and Baroda. This 
dispensary was necessarily on a small scale, but 
the immense good which resulted from the unos¬ 
tentatious labours of the lady in charge should 
be an incentive, not only to Government, but to 
rich Natives, to establish institutions of the kind 
in central parts of all the large towns of India. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Telang. 

Q, 1 .—Is there a marked difference in the aver¬ 
age ages at which girls in Gujarath leave schools 
which are under female teachers and those which 
are under male teachers ? 


A. 1 .—I think there is. In the village schools, 
for instance, girls generally leave at the age of 11, 
but in our schools we keep them even up to 15 and 
16, and the average limit of age is about 14. 
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By the President. 

Q. 1 ,—With reference to answer 34 in your evi¬ 
dence, what practical measures would you suggest 
to get better text-books compiled ? 

A. 1 .—The matter should be referred to a con¬ 
ference of male and female teachers. I do not 
know of any Native ladies in Gujarat capable of 
preparing text-books. 

Q, 2 .—You desire to increase the number of 
young women who are being trained as teachers. 
Will you favour the Commission with any practi¬ 
cal suggestions for the accomplishment of this 
object ? 

A. 2 .—At the commencement of the Female 
Training College almost any woman who applied 
was admitted, the object being to get a class start¬ 
ed. Now that the college is on a firm foundation, 
and we have many applicants, we are strict in 
admitting only such as are qualified for the fourth 
standard, and whose conduct will bear the most 
searching enquiry. As I have stated in my evi¬ 
dence, we have a sum of itl50 allowed us from 
the Municipality and local funds for scholarships. 
There is at present no saving from this sum, the 
whole of it being in use, so that till some of the 
students have passed out of the college, it would 
be impossible to increase the number on the roll. 
Had we more money at our disposal, we might do 
so with perfect ease, as we have eight women from 
our practising and the Maganbhai schools anxious 
for admittance. Of the above-mentioned women, 
four at least are the wives of schoolmasters. 
From this it will be seen that we have no difficulty 
in increasing the number of our students, but, 
should such a difficulty arise, the best means of 
meeting it would be, in the first place, to- increase 
the number of girls’ schools in the districts and so 
increase the number of possible applicants. In the 
second place, the Deputy Inspectors who have every 
opportunity of selecting clever and suitable girls, 
should be instructed to do all in their power to 
induce such girls, particularly if they be the wives 
of schoolmasters, or of young men who are being 
trained for service in the Department, to join the 
female training colleges. The Deputies could do 
much to increase the popularity of these colleges, 
and they could, above all, point out to school¬ 
masters the benefits which would accrue to them¬ 
selves, were their wives trained teachers drawing 
good salaries. In the third place, an increase 
should be made in the scale of salaries to female 
teachers. In this respect they should be put on 
the same footing as male teachers ; for instance, 
men passing under the highest grade in the third 
year class are entitled to a salary of B25 and 
$ certain capitation allowance, while women pass¬ 
ing under the same grade are only entitled to 

5 20. As I have already said, I object to the sys¬ 
tem of capitation allowance in the cases of women 
particularly, but I think, as an equivalent, they 
should be entitled to a sum ranging from 2 to 

6 annas, according to the standards, for every 
child who passes at the annual examinations. In 
the fourth place, women, when they wish to be 
trained as teachers, have prejudices and difficulties 
to contend against which men have not; therefore, 
when they go out as mistresses, every care should 
be taken by the Deputy Inspectors to make their 
paths as smooth as possible, and it should be made 
visible to all, by the courtesy and consideration 
with which they are treated, that they are strongly 
backed up by the powers that be. I should like 


here to mention Hbat the Educational Inspectors 
and other district officers are uniformly kind and 
considerate to female teachers. I only know of 
one case where they, the mistresses, were treated 
with discourtesy by a district officer. In the fifth 
place, young men who wish to join the male 
training colleges should be led to understand that 
those applicants - who are willing to have their 
wives trained shall have a prior claim to admit¬ 
tance over all others. 

Q. 3. —With reference to your suggestion to 
increase the pay of trained female teachers, do 
you think that if you made teaching a really pay¬ 
ing profession for women, that the number would 
increase ? 

A. 3.—I certainly think so. 

Q. 4. —Are there any reasons, apart from the 
question of supply and demand, why female 
teachers should receive higher salaries than male 
teachers ? 

A. 4. —Yes, I think so. The female teacher 
has to pay a hired servant to beep her house and 
do her cooking, &c. The male teacher does not 
employ a hired servant, but gets all his household 
work done for him by his wife. 

Q. o.—With reference to your suggestion 
about a lady Iuspeetress for the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, and your remarks about the present male 
Deputy Inspectors, would you suggest a complete 
system of female inspection, including Deputy 
Inspectresses ? 

A. 0 .—I think such a system should be intro¬ 
duced in time. I do not think that female edu¬ 
cation will make any great progress except under 
femalo teachers. For reasons stated in my evi¬ 
dence, I think that the inspection of female 
schools by male Deputy Inspectors greatly in¬ 
creases the difficulty of the position of female 
teachers. 

Q. 6 .—Have the Hindu widows whom you 
sent out as trained teachers proved satisfactory ? 

A. 6. —They have proved very satisfactory. 
They are usually young women of 18 to 22. I 
have never heard even a rumour against the moral 
conduct of any one of them. 

Q. 7.— Can you give us any practical sug¬ 
gestions as to increasing the number of Hindu 
widows thus employed ? 

A. 7 .—Our difficulty has hitherto been the 
comparatively recent date of the movement. Until 
1875 there were practical obstacles in admitting 
widows into the training college. The Inspector 
of Schools was then opposed to the admission of 
widows. Since then, the difficulties of admission 
have been removed, and any widow who gives, 
good references would he admitted so far as owf 
scholarship fund permits. When Hindu widows 
know this fact more widely, and if they find thjat 
the salaries of trained female teachers render the 
profession profitable, the number of candidates vyill, 
I believe, greatly increase. But we should require 
more scholarships. There are at present eight 
women, about one-half of them Hiudu widpws, 
who are at this moment desirous of admission, 
but whom I cannot admit, as we are already 
working to the utmost limit of our scholarship 
fund. 

Q. 8. —Will you state your views a little more 
fully about teaching a second language in the 
Female Normal College ? 

A. 8. —I do not advocate a second language. 
But if a second language is to be taught, I would 
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prefer Sanskrit to English. Sanskrit would give 
them the root of their own language ; it would 
procure for them a certain amount of scholastic 
dignity in the eyes of their countrymen, and it is 
the language of their sacred books. 

Q. 9 .—Do you consider it important that the 
young women, while under training, should live 
in the compound of the training college and 
under the eye of the Lady Superintendent ? 

A. 9 .—I consider it necessary except in the 
case of a young woman whose husband lives in 
the city, in which case she should live in his 
house. Among other reasons, a young woman 


living m the college itself has much more time for 

study. 

Q. 10 .—You say the first girls' school in Guja 
rath was endowed by a Jain widow lady. Can you 
suggest any method for increasing the interest 
of widows of good position in female education, 
or of giving them a practical function iu its ad¬ 
ministration ? 

A. 10. — It would be difficult to suggest such 
a plan at present. Hindu widows of position are 
a good deal secluded in Gujarath, and they do not, 
as a rule, have the entire administration of their 
property. 


Evidence of Me, Manekji Bbjanji Cooper. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been connected with education 
for the last eighteen years; at first as head master 
of a middle class school in connection with the 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy Institution, Bombay, then 
as a tutor in the Elphinstone High School for a 
number of years, and for the last eight years T 
have been conducting jointly with another gentle¬ 
man, a distinguished West Scholar of Elphinstone 
College, a prominent private high school in the 
Ebrt, Bombay, known as the “ Fort High School/' 

Qnes. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grants-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools. 

, Ann. 19 .—As compared with Calcutta arid. Ma- | 
dras, the application of the grants-in-aid system 
has been very restricted in this Presidency. If aid 
is given in accordance with that system, it has 
been confined for the most part to European and 
Missionary institutions,those under Native manage¬ 
ment being practically almost entirely excluded. 
The majority of institutions in Calcutta and 
Madras are conducted on the grants-in-aid system, 
whereas those in the Bombay Presidency are en¬ 
tirely under Government control. 

A review of the administration of the grants- 
in-aid system in this Presidency shows that for 
long, i.e., till the year I 860 , when the system of 
payment by results was first introduced, the grants- 
in-aid system, as authorised under the Despatch of 
1854, had practically been a dead letter. The 
schools included in the abstract of grants-in-aid 
were for the most part such as had been assisted 
by Government previous to the formation of the 
Department of Public Instruction in this Presi¬ 
dency. These were few, and mainly established 
tor the education of military orphan children. 

1 But during the period alluded to, the Director 
of Public Instruction set up under his immediate 
control and management a large number of pri¬ 
mary schools for the agricultural and labouring 
classes in different parts of the Bombay Presidency 
under a system known as the “partially self- 
supporting schools” system. This system, he 
maintained, .was almost identical with the grants- 
in-aid system as laid down, in the Despatch of 
1854, on the ground that the schools so conducted 
were almost half supported by the people them¬ 
selves. But the. main element of the grants-in- 
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aid system is local management, which was en¬ 
tirely wanting in the expansion of primary schools 
under the so-called system of grants-in-aid as 
worked by the Department during the period under 
notice. 

It was in the year 1866-67 that the grants-in- 
aid system on the principle of “ payment by 
results" was for the first time brought into ex¬ 
tended operation in this Presidency. The schools 
examined under this system were either supported 
by different Missionary bodies or maintained for 
European and Eurasian children. The total sum 
awarded to these schools in that year was 
1124,308. 

When the system of payment by results was 
first proposed by Mr. Howard in 1862-63, it was 
intended that the system should apply, not only to 
European and Missionary institutions, but to 
schools of all classes, including private schools 
conducted by individuals. Private “ adventure ” 
schools were, however, not allowed all the advan¬ 
tages which were conferred on schools under re¬ 
cognised management, but were excluded from 
the benefit of capitation allowance, and were re¬ 
quired to apply for the renewal of grants every 
year. In spite of this proviso, it was long after¬ 
wards that schools conducted by Native individuals, 
as also by bodies, were admitted to the benefit of 
the grants-in-aid system. It was in the year 
1868-69 that five primary schools conducted by 
Natives were awarded grants for the first time. 
The grants amounted to it 542 out of a total of 
1134,195. 

Subsequent, to the year 1868-69, that is under 
the administration of Mr. Peile, the grants-in-aid 
question entered on a more favourable phase, and 
in addition to result grants allowed under different 
standards, the schools teaching up to the Uni¬ 
versity requirements were enabled to secure grants 
for the employment of a better class of assistant 
masters and pupil-teachers. It was also under 
the rule of the same energetic administrator that 
educated Natives were encouraged to open schools 
on their own responsibility under the liberal grants- 
in-aid rules that were brought in force at that 
time. On the working of these “ adventure'' 
schools the Bombay Government were then pleased 
to remark as follows :— 

“ The class of aided schools, of which Mr. Peile has noted 
a few instances—that is, schools opened by educated Natives 
who proposed to obtain a living by them—may he patiently 
awaited.” 

The support thus extended to private “ adven¬ 
ture” schools was continued by Mr. Chatfield, 
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the present Director, who in the very first report 
of his administration expressed himself as follows 
regarding these institutions: “ The revised 

grants-in-aid rules are sufficiently liberal to make 
the profession of teaching remunerative to men 
properly qualified,” and gave practical effect to 
the views thus expressed by aiding in the course 
of three years so many as seven high schools con¬ 
ducted either under recognised management or 
managed by individuals. 

The annexed table shows the awards made, 
during the years the more liberal grants-in-aid 
rules were in force, to Native schools both under 
recognised management as also to those carried 
on by individuals. The reports of the Director of 
Public Instruction for the years 1874-75 and 1875- 
76 do not, I am sorry to say, distinctly state the 
respective awards made to different classes of 
schools, but from the appendices furnished with 
the reports I find that the awards made to Native 
high schools alone in these two years were 
118,604 and 118,550 respectively. Considering 
the number of Native schools on the register in 
these two years, the amount of grants given to 
the whole body of native schools in the period 
alluded to must, at this rate, have been consider¬ 
ably larger than the amounts earned in previous 
years. The total grants paid in the year 1875-76 
to all classes of schools fell off considerably; but 
the decrease, the Director said in his report, was 
owing to many bills remaining unpaid for want 
of funds:— 
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* According to the new classification which relegates the 
lower classes of high schools to the heading of middle 
schools, there were in 1875-76 on the list of aided institutions— 
7 high schools, 15 middle class schools, and 24 primary schools 
for boys and girls conducted by Natives. 

The further development of aided education 
was thus stopped in this Presidency in conse¬ 
quence of the limited sum allowed as grants-in- 
aid in the annual Educational Budget of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. This sum being quite insufficient 
for the working of the liberal grants-in-aid rules 
which then obtained, the Government at the same 
time ordered for a revision of the rules with a view 
to the cutting-down of grants. On this subject 
the Director of Public Instruction remarks as fol¬ 
lows in his report of 1876-77 ;— 

“ Under the liberal grants-in-aid rules published in 1872, 
the number of aided schools has in six years risen from 85 to 
255, and the number of scholars from 9,147 to 20,099. 
But Provincial funds being no longer able to meet the 
^rowing demands of aided schools, a revision of the rules 
was ordered by Government during the year under report. 
For the purpose of this revision the Managers of the most 
important of the schools under recognised management were 
invited to a conference; and His Excellency the Governor 
in Council, after considering the recommendations made at 
this conference, was pleased to issue new rules, which with¬ 
draw grants for passing Matriculation and grants for sala¬ 
ries, and reduce by one-half the grants for passing the 


P.A. and B.A. examinations. The grants for the school 
examinations have been left as before ; but the attendance 
qualification has been raised from 75 to 100 days, a form 
of school register has been prescribed, and a day of attend¬ 
ance has been defined as meaning not less than four hours 
of instruction given on the same day.” 

This step was, it is contended, necessitated on the 
part of Government in view of the financial pres¬ 
sure consequent on the famine; but the retrench¬ 
ment, it should be noted, which the Government 
made in the Educational Department, affected 
only the Native-managed schools, leaving Gov¬ 
ernment and all aided institutions substantially in 
the same position as before. 

The very Director of Public Instruction who had 
hitherto administered the grants impartially be¬ 
tween Native and other schools, and who had a 
chief hand in promoting the growth of aided 
Native institutions in Bombay, completely changed 
for the first time his attitude towards Native insti¬ 
tutions, and gave a fatal blow to their further 
development. 

One indication of this change of policy on his 
part was the holding of the conference already 
alluded to for the revision of grants-in-aid rules. 
The Managers of Native institutions that had been 
considered fit for several years to conduct efficient¬ 
ly the high and middle class schools in Bombay 
were assumed to be incapable of taking any part 
in a conference which affected the interests of all 
classes of schools in this province. The gentlemen 
invited were European and Missionary head mas¬ 
ters only. 

The bulk of the schools which for a senes of 
years had been supported by Government were 
suddenly deprived of the grant on the most frivol¬ 
ous grounds imaginable. This reversal of policy 
on the part of the Educational authorities struck 
those interested with surprise, and the conductors 
of Native schools, who up to this time believed in 
the impartial administration of grants-in-aid, were 
made aware for the first time that they could 
only rely upon State support so long as there was 
a large surplus left in the treasury after the re¬ 
quirements of European and Missionary schools 
had been fully met. 

The procedure which the Educational authorities 
adopted in removing several of the middle class 
schools and all the high schools from the register 
of grants-in-aid, was such as would have adversely 
affected several of the Missionary and European 
schools if those institutions had been judged by the 
same standard as was applied to all the Native 
establishments. 

Of the seven high schools that were deprived 
of grants, two were under recognised management, 
and the rest were conducted by educated Natives 
for their livelihood and support. Five of these 
high schools were rejected on the ground of “ in¬ 
efficiency”— a declaration of educational incom¬ 
petence which was calculated to astonish those who 
had never been accustomed to any other language 
from the Inspectors of the Department than that 
of unqualified eulogy. On the removal of one of 
these schools from the list of aided institutions, the 
Inspector of the Central Division remarks as fol¬ 
lows in his annual report to the Director of Public 
Instruction for the year 1880-81:— 

“ Bao Sdheb Visbvanath Patvardhan, as Acting Educa¬ 
tional Inspector, North-East Division, examined oni aided 
high school under Native management. He has recorded 
no special remarks on his examination, hut the numerical 
results argue a very low standard of instruction. The 
school has since, under orders from you, been removed from 
the list of aided schools.” 
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The grants-in-aid system, it should be observed, 
is mainly administered in this Presidency on the 
principle of payment by results, and the sup¬ 
porters of this system consider it superior to other 
systems in “ the precision with which the Gov¬ 
ernment adjusts payment to results: for the 
slightest falling-off in a teacher’s energy is felt 
in the work of his class and recorded in a reduc¬ 
tion of the grant. The results of eaq^ „ ear 
measured and paid for at the year, g en( jy> Q n 
this subject the same authority furi^er remarks :_ 

“ The two systems, viz those of^ olnb v and B al , are 
■however, theoretically the sam 6# The ' Be „„ al grant is 
reduced or withdrawn (I) if attendance or proficiency is 
defective ; (II) if the Managgf g eul pl a y bad teachers or keep 
the schools in a disorder malmer . The Bombay grant 
falls off of itself (I) if attendance or proficiency is defective, 
or il bad teachers turn, ou j. bad W ork ; (II) if the schools 
are kept in a disorderly malmer ,” 

The principle on which the payment by 
results is based was ignored in the ease of 
schools conducted by Natives and followed in its 
entirety in the case of other schools; for, on refer¬ 
ring to page 34 of Educational Report for 1877- 
78, page 33 of Educational Report for 1879-80, 
and to page 36 of Educational Report for 1880-81, 
the Commission will find that several Native 
schools conducted by Missionaries were retained 
on the list of aided institutions in spite of the 
poverty of their results as compared with those of 
Native managed institutions. 

'The two remaining high schools were refused 
further support on altogether a different ground. 
Their standard of efficiency could not be made an 
excuse for their removal from the list of aided 
schools. The Educational authorities therefore 
applied a different test to these institutions, and 
declined to register them on the ground that their 
receipts, independent of Government aid, were 
sufficient to maintain the schools in a state of 
efficiency. 

It was pointed out in vain by the managers of 
these institutions that their receipts and reason¬ 
able expenditure could just balance each other, 
and that the Government grants supplied the mar¬ 
gin, which alone rendered continuous improvement 
possible. 

The majority of the private Native high schools, 
it must be stated, are located in Bombay in hired 
buildings, and have, owing to the exorbitant rates 
demanded, to meet a heavy annual charge in the 
item of rent. The Managers are required also 
to maintain an efficient staff in view of the severe 
competition prevailing in Bombay among high 
schools—competition on the one hand with schools 
conducted by different religious bodies and aided 
by Government, and on the other with the Presi¬ 
dency High School lodged in a building of vast 
Proportions and fed by countless vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular schools, the former of which are 
Entirely maintained by Municipal funds, which 
charge merely nominal rates of fees, and which 
arC brought into such close proximity and conse¬ 
quently severe competition with the Native high 
schools, that several of them may be regarded, 
not so much as supplying wants felt in particular 
districts, as obstructions purposely thrown in their 
way to check their growth and prosperity. 

If the Educational authorities had kept in view 
one of the main conditions on which the grants- 
in-aid system is based, they would have continued 
their support to the above institutions on the 
principle laid down in the despatch, viz., that the 
grants be appropriated to “ specific objects, and 


not to apply them in the form of simple contri¬ 
butions in aid of the general expenses of a school/'’ 

In Madras there are several aided schools which 
are known to make large profits every year, and 
are yet supported by the State; while on this 
side of India a'd is refused to schools that could 
barely meet their necessary expenses out of their 
general a^nues—a test which, if fairly applied, 
Crouid result in the removal 0 f European and 
Missionary schools also 7> rom the grants-in-aid 
register. 

It is to be observed that tlffi schools struck off 
were not deprived of Govern ntent aid in the usual 
course of things, but were swept off the grants- 
in-aid register at one stroke, and alter a system of 
inspection being applied, to which tftey had hither¬ 
to been strangers. Among the schools thus dealt 
with was one which had been indeed officially 
recommended for aid in writing, but the recom¬ 
mendation was subsequently withdrawn, and the 
aid, even on due remonstrance, peremptorily re¬ 
fused. 

On the working of the revised rules of grants- 
in-aid for the first year, the Director of Public 
Instruction speaks thus in his Report of 1877-78:— 

“Grants amounting to fi64,579 were awarded under 
the rules during the year. The grants awarded in 1876-77 
amounted to R75.502, showing a decrease this year of 
1110,923. Of this decrease about B 3,000 are due to 
the withdrawal of the grants for Matriculation, and the 
reduction in the grants for passing the B.A. and F.A. 
examinations; B6,000 are due to the removal from the 
register of certain schools either in consequence of their 
inefficiency or their being closed; and the rest to the with¬ 
drawal of the capitation grant in the case of European and 
Eurasian schools.” 

The schools referred to were all high schools 
conducted by Native Managers, but the reasons 
assigned for their removal from the list of aided 
institutions were in the ease of certain schools far 
from correct. Two of the aided high schools thus 
harshly dealt with were not deprived of grants in 
consequence of their inefficiency, but, as elsewhere 
distinctly alleged, on account of their proved capa¬ 
city to maintain a high standard of instruction. 

Colonel Waddington mentions one of these 
schools in the following flattering terms 

“I examined several of the classes and was welt satisfied 
with the proficiency and intelligence of the pupils, and saw 
nothing that led me to suppose that cramming was more 
in force than in other schools, both Government and 
private.” 

Another school at Poona (Baba Gokhly’s), 
whose inefficiency was so far from being certain 
that it had for years previous run the local Gov¬ 
ernment school very close in the annual race for 
competition, fell likewise under the displeasure of 
the Department, and had to take the consequences. 
Here it should be observed that the closing of the 
institution did not precede the withdrawal of 
Government aid, but followed upon such with¬ 
drawal, so that the Government aid could not be 
said to have been withdrawn, as the Director 
affirms, in consequence of closure. 

The Director was bound by the grant-in-aid rules 
to furnish in the Administration Report of the 
Educational Department a more accurate state¬ 
ment of the reasons which weighed with him in 
refusing grants to the said institutions. The 
reasons actually stated were such as must have led 
the Government and the public to suppose that 
competent Native bodies or individuals capable of 
taking advantage of the grant-in-aid system were 
entirely wanting in this province. 
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A comparison of the efficiency of the Native 
high schools of Bombay as indicated by the results 
in the Matriculation examination of the last three 
years, exhibited in tabular form below, shows that 
these schools play a very important part in the 
educational system of the Bombay Presidency. 
But for the discouragements thrown in their way 
by the Educational authorities bhese schW^ 8 w °uld 
have developed still further, and would have done 
still greater credit to their conductors and Mana¬ 
gers. 
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* The Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1881.92 not 
having up to date been published, the results of that year have not been 
included in this statement. 


Thus, the changed policy towards Native English 
schools, first inaugurated by the present Director 
of Public Instruction in the holding of the con¬ 
ference of 1876 for the purpose of revising the 
rules to meet the Budget allowance for grants-in- 
aid, was sternly carried out till all the seven Native 
high schools, together with almost all middle 
class schools that were set up by the same Director 
on the platform of aided institutions, were com¬ 
pletely swept off, and the net result of this piece of 
high-handedness is that, excepting one middle class 
school which constitutes a part of the huge Gov¬ 
ernment machinery employed in Bombay to keep 
up the prestige of the Presidency High School, 
there is not a single English Native school worth 
naming on the list of aided institutions at present 
enjoying the support of Government. 

This conclusion will be made clearer by a refer¬ 
ence to the tables recording the very trifling 
amount paid in grants to Native English schools, 
as stated in the Appendices furnished with the 
Report of 1880-81. Out of a total amount of 
R60,488 paid to all classes of English schools, 
the very insignificant sum of Rl,544 was 
awarded to English schools conducted by Natives. 

I regret to say that a further reduction was 
made in the year which has just expired in the 
total awards made to all classes of Native schools, 
both English and vernacular, in spite of Govern¬ 
ment having shown in the previous year a desire 
to increase the Budget allowance for grants-in-aid 
in their Resolution dated 10th December 1881. 
The following is the paragraph in the Resolution 
alluded to:— 

“ Government are glad to observe that in 1880-81 there 
was an increase in the grants-in-aid according to results, 
attributed to an increase in the number of schools registered 
for grants and to the greater efficiency of the schools pre¬ 
viously registered. His Excellency in Council will always 
be prepared to recognise the claim for a larger allotment of 
Provincial revenue under this head as far as the finances 
permit,” 


In surveying the past history of the administra¬ 
tion of the grants-in-aid from the time of the 
Despatch of 1854 up to date, the impression ia 
irresistible that the reason of the grants-in-aid 
system in this Presidency being worked on a very 
limited scale is the extensive nature of the machi¬ 
nery employed and fostered by the Government in 
educating the people of the country: to which 
must be ad ded a further source of regret that even 
this small am ovm f °f aid, illiberal as it is in its 
character, is ai*P' bed b y one particular class of 
institutions, namely, tbose conducted by European 
and Missionary bodies, 80 that purely Native enter¬ 
prise is by this double ex^ c t* 0Tl wholly left out in 
the cold. Either way tliS procedure of the De¬ 
partment testifies to a distinct abandonment of’the 
policy sketched in the Despatch of 1854, one of 
the primary and fundamental aims of which was 
to develop Native enterprise in educational matters 
in this country. The large number of mission 
schools in existence, it must be remembered, are. 
not the offspring of the grant-in-aid system, 
inasmuch as these could have been still supported 
and maintained by the different religious societies 
with which they are connected irrespective of 
Government aid. 

With regard to the question whether Govern¬ 
ment g-rants are adequate in the case of different 
classes of schools, there are several points which 
require detailed mention. In the case of higji 
schools for boys, the heavy expenditure involved 
causes the Government grant to fall considerably 
short of the required outlay. The present scale of 
grants will be found quit’e adequate, if the grants 
for teachers and pupil-teachers and the grants for 
passing Matriculation that were stopped at the 
time of the revision of the grant-in-aid rules in 
1876, were again restored to this class of institu¬ 
tions,,; 

In middle class schools, the present scale of 
grants may bo regarded as adequate, provided that 
it is backed by greater sympathy on the part of 
Inspectors with the teachers and the taught, and a 
determination'on the part of Government officers 
to foster and develop their vitality and growth. 

In primary schools the present rate of payment 
falls short of the actual requirements at least by 
half, while the attendance qualification demanded 
under existing rules is too stringent for a school 
attended by children of a tender age. 

In the pecuniary allotment to female schools 
there is no deficiency to be complained of as re¬ 
gards the scale' of grants. This is a class of schools 
which requires special attention from Government, 
not only because the cause they represent is still 
in its infancy, hut because without special en¬ 
couragement at the outset it is not likely to make 
much headway under the exceptional circumstances; 
of this country. In view of the promotion of this 
object, the system of payment by results should 
be abandoned in the ease of these institutions, aryd 
a liberal grant-in-aid on the principle of file pay¬ 
ment of a fixed proportion of the expenditure 
should he introduced. 

A great many of the private schools in Bombay 
are lodged in hired buildings which entail a heavy 
expenditure in liouse-rent, never very cheap in 
this city. Hence no better appropriation can be 
made of the Government aid, in view of the 
manifest advantages of suitable buildings in 
healthy localities, than that of a contribution 
towards the monthly expenditure for this purpose. 
Such a contribution is not without parallel else- 
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There, for in Madras it has been the practice for 
some time to meet the charge for house-rent with 
a contribution of one-third the amount. 

The practice obtaining in Bombay of withhold¬ 
ing capitation allowance from private - schools con¬ 
ducted by individuals—a species of aid freely 
allowed to institutions under recognised manage¬ 
ment—is detrimental to the interests of this class 
of institutions. This rule might be justifiable in 
the case of newly-opened schools, but cannot fairly 
apply to schools which, by a duration of sufficient 
length, have demonstrated their capacity to con¬ 
tinue on a permanent footing. Capitation allow¬ 
ance should not, it may reasonably be urged, be 
withheld in the case of such schools. In this 
point also the departmental procedure in Madras 
appears to be more equitable than that in force in 
this Presidency. There, schools managed by pro¬ 
prietors are placed on the same footing as those 
under recognised management, although some of 
these latter have no private resources of their own, 
which is specified as the ground on which capita¬ 
tion allowance is withheld from private schools 
under the Department in Bombay. 

Ques. 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ann. 22. —(1) Fort High School, (2) Bombay 
Proprietary School. These two schools are situ¬ 


Cross-examination of Mu. 

By Mu, Lee-Warner. 

Q,. 1 .—With reference to your answer 19, in 
the*lause where you state that “ the retrenchment 
affected only Native-managed schools,” are you 
aware that the withdrawal of the grant for Matri¬ 
culation and the reduction of the grants for 
B.A. and F.E.A. affected colleges under Mission¬ 
ary or other European management, and has been 
a cause for frequent complaint before the Com¬ 
mission ? 

A, 1 .—I was aware of this, and that is why I 
msed the word “substantially” as a qualifying 
expression. 

Q. 2 .—When you state that grants were with¬ 
drawn on “ frivolous grounds,” were not the 
grounds exclusively either the ground of ineffi¬ 
ciency or else the ground that the private school 
was self-supporting ? As regards the first ground, 
I am not in a position to ask any question, as it 
was a matter of fact to be decided by the Inspec¬ 
tors j but as regards the last point, are you aware 
that the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India approved the enforcement of the dis¬ 
ability except “ under very exceptional circum¬ 
stances ? ” 

A. Q .—I was quite aware of the Despatch of 
•1868. The instructions indeed were that private 
schools, under recognised management only, were 
to be supported, but that the assistance of Gov¬ 
ernment should be extended to schools maintained 
for the profit of the master, under very exception¬ 
al circumstances. It was after the receipt of that 
Despatch that the Bombay Educational Depart¬ 
ment, widely diverging from the instructions of 
the Secretary of State, freely aided several of the 
private schools, as they relieved Government, I be¬ 
lieve, of a great part of the educational work that 
woidd have otherwise devolved on the Department 
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ated in the Fort and mainly attended by Farsi 
pupils of different classes. These are the oldest 
private institutions in the Presidency. In other 
parts of Bombay, there are two other private 
high schools of more recent date, namely,— (3) 
the Chandanvadi High School, and (4 j the Bom¬ 
bay High School. In addition to these high 
schools there are a few middle class schools in 
different districts of Bombay, supported entirely 
by fees. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Am. 29 .—The awarding of Government scholar¬ 
ships is strictly confined to the Government in¬ 
stitutions of the province, no private schools, 
whether aided or unaided, being allowed to com¬ 
pete for them j whereas it is notorious that in 
Bengal, and in a backward province like the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, they are thrown open to public 
competition. It cannot therefore be said that the 
Government system of scholarships, as administer¬ 
ed in Bombay, is free from the imputation of 
partiality ; and there is this further prejudicial 
consequence resulting from it, that all the best 
material of the province is drawn off to Govern¬ 
ment institutions alone. 


dAKEKJI BEJANJI CoOPER. 

in large towns like Bombay and Poona. Had in 
not been for the encouragement thus specially 
given to educated Natives by Mr. Peile through¬ 
out his administration and by the present Director 
for a series of years, the Native gentlemen would 
never have come forward to open schools on their 
own account, if they had been only made aware of 
the fact that their grants were liable to be with- 
drawn at any moment, and that the Department 
would fall back on the instructions embodied in 
the Despatch of 1868 whenever it suited its con¬ 
venience or purpose. 

_ Even granting for a moment that the Educa¬ 
tional Department, in removing these schools from 
the list of aided institutions, was only acting 
under the instructions of the Despatch, it must be 
specially noted that the true reason, viz., that the 
schools were without committees of direction, was 
in no instance brought to the notice of the Mana¬ 
gers. 

On the other hand, the Managers of some of 
these schools were informed that the aid was dis¬ 
continued owing to want of efficiency, while others 
were told that their institutions were removed 
from the register of grants-in-aid, as they were in 
a position to maintain themselves independent of 
Government support,—reasons which were far 
from correct, as shown in my examination-in-chief. 

Q• 3 .—Is not the action of Mr. Peile in de¬ 
parting from Sir A. Grant's practice and at first 
that also of Mr. Chatfield a proof that each officer 
was anxious to assist private enterprise as long as 
his funds would permit ? 

A. 3 .—I think both of them were anxious to do 
so. My chief objection is that the grant was 
withdrawn upon grounds quite different from the 
Despatch. For instance, the grant from my 
school was withdrawn on the ground that “ the 
receipts independent of Government aid were suffi- 
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cient to maintain the school in a state of effi¬ 
ciency.” 

Q. 4 .—We have been told by several witnesses 
that your private school is more than self-support¬ 
ing. Is that the case ? 

A. 4, —I do not consider a school self-support¬ 
ing which does not possess sufficient resources to 
advance with the times. 

Q. 5. —Do you consider that the continued 
existence of the Elphinstone High School is a 
standing menace to schools managed by Natives, 
or, as you call them throughout your evidence, 
“ Native schools ” in Bombay city ? 

A. 5. —Not the Fdphiustone High School itself, 
but its feeders, under which I include even primary 
schools. 

Q■ 6. —Is not the withdrawal of Government 
from these feeders, as you describe them, in favour 
of the Municipality such withdrawal as you advo¬ 
cate ? 

A. 6 .—No, it is not. The Municipality may 
crush out private enterprise as much as Govern¬ 
ment. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q■ 1 -—You say that the Director of Public In¬ 
struction alleged the closure of Mr. Baba Gokhale’s 
schools as the cause of the school being struck off 
the list of aided institutions. Will you kindly 
point out the passage where this allegation is 
made ? 

A. 1 .—I refer to page 10, Director’s Report for 
1877-78, and the list given on page 28, which I 
think bears out my inference. The Director’s 
report has this clause : “ R 0,000 are due to the 


removal from the register of certain schools, either 
in consequence of their inefficiency or their being 
closed.” 

Q. 2. —You state that there is not a single Eng¬ 
lish Native school of any importance which is at 
present aided by the State. Have you overlooked 
the Anjuman-i-Tslam and the Sir J. J. Parsi Bene¬ 
volent Institutions ? 

A. 2. — I am talking of schools aided by Govern¬ 
ment on the system of payment by results. 

By Mr. Tel an g. 

Q. 1.-7— Am I right in understanding your com¬ 
plaint about the action of the Department to be that, 
! while schools managed by Natives were struck off 
the grant-in-aid list on account of inefficiency, 
more inefficient schools managed by Europeans 
were retained on the list ? 

A. 1. —Yes; that is my opinion. 

Q. 2. —You speak of a huge Government ma¬ 
chinery employed to keep up the prestige of the 
Presidency High School. What is that machi¬ 
nery ? 

//. 2. —Were it not for its numerous feeders, 
the Elphinstone High School would not maintain 
its pre-eminent position in the University exami¬ 
nations. I admit that the feeders have value in¬ 
dependent of the assistance they render to the high 
school.. 

Q. 3. —Do you know of any individual or local 
body prepared to undertake charge of Elphinstone 
College as a grant-in-aid institution ? Are you 
prepared to do so yourself? 

A. 3. —-I do not. 1 should not be willing to un¬ 
dertake it myself. 


Evidence of Mr. Ambalal Sakarlal Djjsai, M.A., LL.B. 


Ques, 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—My experience has been gained in 
the Bombay Presidency. I am a Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, and a graduate of it in 
the Faculties of Arts and law. I was a Fellow 
and Tutor at a Government college for two years, 
and for nearly six years head master of twojGov- 
ernment high schools. I was also assistant master 
in the Government High School for nearly four i 
years (1860 to 1864). 

Ques. 7 —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be ! 
advantageously administered by district commit- ! 
tees or local boards ' What are the proper limits ^ 
of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Aits. The funds assigned for primary educa- \ 
tion in rural districts can be advantageously admin¬ 
istered by district committees or local boards, 
only if they are properly constituted. Assuming 
that efficient local boards will be formed, they 
may usefully be invested with the following powers 
in the matter of primary education :— 

(1) Fixing the number and location of schools 
within the local limits of their adminis¬ 
trative jurisdiction, and controlling the 
whole expenditure on accognt of them; 


(2) Fixing the rates of fees to bo levied in the 

schools, and the regulation of free admis¬ 
sions ; 

(3) Making appointments and giving promo¬ 

tions to the teaching staff, and conduct¬ 
ing the whole official routine in this con¬ 
nection ; 

(4) Giving advice as to the course of instruction 

to be pursued and the text-books to be 
used in the schools under their control. 
Their advice should be followed by the 
Government officers concerned, as far as 
practicable. 

(5) Making provision for the local supervision 

and control of each school under them. 

The limits of the control should be— 

Firstly ,—That the local boards’ schools should 
be periodically inspected by Gov- 
. ernment Inspectors; 

Secondly .—That none but trained certificated 
teachers should be employed by 
the local boards; 

Thirdly .—That the local boards should pay due 
regard to the recommendations of 
the Inspector, and should car 
them out as far as practicable; 

Fourthly .—That the number of schools made 
over to them at the first start 
should remain undiminished; 
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Fifthly. —That the whole funds placed at their 
disposal shill be spent as nearly 
as possible on educational objects ; 

Sixthly. —That they should make provision for 
the education of a certain percent¬ 
age of the estimated population 
of their local jurisdiction, the per¬ 
centage to be fixed with due re¬ 
gard to the circumstances of the 
district. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees forsuport and management? Assuming that 
tae provision of elementary instruction in towns is 
t<> be a charge against Municipal funds, what se¬ 
curity would you suggest against the possibility of 
Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ans. 8. —Assuming that Municipal committees 
are properly constituted, primary, industrial, and 
technical schools may be entrusted to them for sup¬ 
port and management, Government contributing a 
share of the expenses in the shape of grants-in-aid. 

• Assuming that the provision of elementary in¬ 
struction in towns is to be a charge against Muni¬ 
cipal funds, the security to be provided against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
a sufficient provision for it, is— 

(1) That they should be under an obligation to 

maintain the number of schools made 
over to them at the beginning ; 

(2) That they should bo under an obligation to 

provide for the education of a certain fixed 
proportion of the population in their local 
limits, the proportion to be fixed with 
due regard to the present extent of edu¬ 
cation and the wants and circumstances 
of each Municipal district; 

(3) The expenditure on education should he one 

of the first charges on the Municipal reve¬ 
nues, and the savings made from the 
Budget allotment should be carried for¬ 
ward to the credit of the educational ac¬ 
count next year, instead of lapsing to 
the general Municipal funds. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
aught in the schools of your province the dialect 
f the people ,• aud if not, are the schools on that 
.ccount less useful aud popular? 

A us. 11 .—The vernacular recognised and taught 
in the schools of this Presidency is tho dialect of 
the people, except that in Urdu schools established 
for Muhammadans, Hindustani is taught, though 
it is not the language of the district. 

I consider the utility of Urdu schools in this 
Presidency doubtful. In point of efficiency, too, 
they do not come up to the level of the ordinary 
primary schools. 

Ques.21. —What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
fbr the education of their children? IIow far is 
the complaint well founded, that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21 .—Tho classes that principally avail 
themselves of Government schools and colleges for 
the education of their children are Government 
servants, servants of Native States, private clerks, 
Government pensioners, private tradesmen, vakils, 
and a few persons of property, and others. 


The complaint'that wealthy classes do not pa; 
enough for the higher education of their ehildrei 
is not well founded in the mofussil of the Bomba; 
Presidency; since the number of wealthy men ii 
the whole population out of Bombay is very small 
and of these again a very small proportion avai 
themselves of Government schools and colleges fo: 
the higher education of their sons. 

Qnes. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of i 
proprietary school or college supported entirely b) 
fees ? 

Ans. 22. —The Proprietary, Chandanwadi, Fort 
Alfred, and Bombay High Schools are said to b( 
entirely supported by fees. They are said to b( 
patronised by rich Parsis. 

There are no such schools out of Bombay as fai 
as I am aware. In the present condition of the 
mofussil population, they cannot exist. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —Educated Natives do not in this pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment now. 

Qnes. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use¬ 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans. *6. —The instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools is not calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If bo, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —There is some truth in the statement 
that the attention of pupils and teahers is unduly 
directed to the Entrance examination of the Uni¬ 
versity ; and this circumstance does to a certain 
extent impair the practical value of the education 
in secondary schools for the requirements of ordi¬ 
nary life. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance examination is unduly 
largo when compared with the requirements of 
the country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —I do not think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools presenting themselves 
for the Entrance examination of the University is 
unduly large compared with the requirements of 
' the country. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —The Government scholarships in Gov¬ 
ernment schools and colleges are awarded gener¬ 
ally according to the results of competitive exami¬ 
nations held in the institutions to which the scho¬ 
larships are attached. The Inspector at the annual 
examination of schools deprives idle scholars of their 
stipends. At colleges they are forfeited by failure 
to pass University examinations. 

A certain number of scholarships arc awarded by 
local fund committees to deserving pupils who 
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creditably pass the final examination and desire to 
learn English. These scholars are bound to attend 
Government schools. 

I consider the present system quite impartial as 
regards Government scholarships. 

As regards local cess scholars, I think that they 
ought to have freedom accorded to them to prose¬ 
cute their English studies at a Government or 
aided school according to their choice. Endow¬ 
ment scholarships ought to be tenable at Govern¬ 
ment or aided schools and colleges according to 
the wishes of the benefactors or the terms of the 
endowment. 

Ques. 31. —Docs the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient, training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Arts. 31. —The University curriculum docs not 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools. The demand for such teachers being quite 
limited, special Normal schools are not needed. 
But every such teacher ought to be required to 
pass an examination in the theory and practice of 
the art of toachiug at the end of the first year of 
his service. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32 —The Educational Inspector examines 
every English school in his division once a year. 
He examines the whole school, except the Matricu¬ 
lation class in the high schools, in the English 
books and the portion of history and geography 
taught during the year. One or more of the 
Deputy Inspectors generally assist him, and exa¬ 
mine the school in vernacular, mathematics, clas¬ 
sical language, &c. The examination of every 
school is partly oral and partly written. 

In the case of vernacular schools the Deputy 
Inspectors of sub-divisions examine annually all the 
schools in their charge. 

The annual examinations held by the Inspectors 
might be more thorough and searching. More 
attention should be paid to the methods of in¬ 
struction and the quality of the work done than is 
now done. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Educational Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as unne¬ 
cessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of use¬ 
ful vernacular literature ? 

Am. 35. —The present arrangements of the 
Education Department do not unnecessarily inter¬ 
fere with the free development of private institu-* 
tions. 

But by making English the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in our high schools, the present system does 
considerably encourage cramming and interfere 
with the production of a useful vernacular litera¬ 
ture. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

A ns. 36 .—In the present condition of this pro¬ 
vince Government can effectively provide higher 
education, and leave primary education to local 
boards and private agencies. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 


withdrawal of Government t6 a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government to anj 
large extent from the direct management of schools 
and colleges would be at present quite premature; 
would greatly narrow the sphere of higher educa¬ 
tion, and impair its quality, and would throw back 
the country several years. Besides, the step would 
cause discontent, and afford room for the impu¬ 
tation of unworthy motives to Government. It 
would not, except perhaps at Bombay, have appre¬ 
ciably the effect of promoting any spirit of self- 
reliance and combination for local purposes at 
present. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —The general effect of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management if schools and colleges, would be a de¬ 
terioration in the standard of instruction in the 
high schools, and very likely in the colleges also. / 

This result can, however, be prevented by in¬ 
troducing the change very gradually, so tliab' it 
may extend over several years ; (2) by substituting 
in the interval, as occasions may arise, qualified 
native scholars to do the work now performed by 
highly paid European Professors. I believe there 
will be a saving of half the present cost in the case 
of Government colleges if the utter recommenda¬ 
tion is adopted. 

The grants to aided schools might be more liberal, 
and specially liberal grants might he given in aid 
of qualified teachers employed by them. The 
change must begin at the Presidency town. In 
the case of Government schools, a portion of the 
present expenditure might he made dependent on 
results. 

Ques. 30. —Does definite instruction in duty am 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any pla< 
in the course of Government colleges and schools 
Have you any suggestions to make on this su’ 
jeet ? ' 

Ans. 30. —Definite instruction in duty and tl* 
principles of moral conduct does not occupy a place 
in the course of Government schools. 

Selected lives of good men may be read with 
profit in our schools and colleges. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools! 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug f 
gestious to make on the subject ? >. 

Ans. 40. —No systematic stops are taken for pro¬ 
moting the physical well-being of students in 
schools and eollcg*es in this province. 

Moderate physical exercise ought to form a com¬ 
pulsory part of the course of every school and 
college. 

Ques. 42. —What progress lias been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Arts. 42. —The Education Department has not in 
this Presidency made much progress in instituting 
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schools for girls. The instructions imparted in these 
Bchools in the mofussil is of an elementary kind. 

The standard of instruction and examination 
might be raised to the level of that of the boys’ 
schools. It might be made more practical, by 
including in it lessons in domestic medicine, book¬ 
keeping, treatment of the diseases of children, and 
Sanskrit for Hindu girls. Select lives of eminent 
and virtuous women might also be added. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best, method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —The method of providing teachers for 
girls by means of female Normal schools under 
qualified mistresses answers fairly. The appoint¬ 
ment of qualified males of mature years and good 
conduct as head masters of girls’ schools might 
answer better than putting a whole school under 
female teachers. _.. . 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief take too exclusive an interest in high education ? 

defects, other than any to which you have already Would l>enefieial results be obtained by introduc- 

referred, that experience has brought to light in ing into the Department more men of practical 

the educational system as it has been hitherto ad- training in the art of teaching and school rnanage- 

ministered ? What suggestions have you to make ment ? 

for the remedy of such defects ? Am. 50 .—There is considerable foundation for 

Ans. 47. —The defects in the present system of the statement that the higher officers of the Edu- 

Government education are as follows :— cational Department take too exclusive an interest 

First .—That by making everything depend on * n higher education. 

the results of examinations, it gives the Moi ' e beneficial results might be obtained by 
latter a fictitious importance, encourages requiring them to devote more attention to the art 

cramming, and lowers the aim of instruc- teaching and school management, 
tion ; Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 

Second .—That sufficient attention is not paid to in your province reached such a stage as to make 

the proper methods of instruction; the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 

Third .—That it places the reputation and emolu- schools been opened by men of good position as a 

ments of teachers at the mercy of single means of maintaining themselves? 

' individuals ; Ans. 54. —The demand for high education has 

Fourth .—That pupils are not allowed sufficient not, out of Bombay, reached such a stage as to 

relaxation of body and mind for healthy make the profession of teaching profitable. No 

growth and development; men of good position have opened higher schools as 

Fifth .—That it docs not promote the growth of a a means of maintaining themselves in the raofus- 

body of able teacher’s, proud of their calling, sil of this Presidency. 

devoted to their work, and taking a broad Ques. 58 .—What do you consider to be the maxi¬ 
view of the aims and objects of education ; mum number of pupils that can be efficiently 

Sixth. That the teaching is not as efficient as taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 

it might be; colleges and schools respectively ? 

, Seventh.— That it is not sufficiently practical. Jus. 58 .—In English schools and the higher 

The remedies might be—- classes of vernacular schools, a class of 30 pupils 

1 . To leave qualified teachers more independence may be efficiently taught by one teacher. In col- 

of action ; leges and the lower classes of primary schools, 40 

2 . To make physical education compulsory in should be the maximum number for a class. 

all schools and colleges ; Ques. 61 .—Do you think that the institution of 

3. To lay stress on the right methods of instruc- University pro f ess0 rships would have an important 

tion, and to require the Inspectors to report e ff oc t improving the quality of high education ? 

especially on the quality and the method ol Ans _ W ._ The institution of University profes- 
mstruction and to make allowance for them sorshi would havc an important effect in improv- 
in estimating the results; ing the quality of collegiate education. 

4. To insist on every teacher making himself ^ wiu es J iall be tbe ease if the professors 

conversant with the theory and art of teach- are nativcs o£ India> du]y qualified. 

5. To make promotions from class to class de- Ques. 62. Is it desirable that promotions from 

pendent on the results of the annual ex- class to class should depend, at any stage of school 

animation and the opinion of the head education, on the results of public examinations 

master as well * extending- over the entire province ? In what 

0 . The scale of grants-in-aid might be more cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 

liberal • he left to the school authorities ? 

7. To ensure thorough and intelligent progress Ans. 62. Ihe general annual promotions from 
in high schools, and to effect a saving of class to class in Government schools ought to rest 
time and expense, instruction in mathema- on ^ ie opinion of the Inspector and the head 

tics, history, science, and classical languages ! 

ko imrwHwl f.bmiH notions during the year should rest with the 


Ques. 48 .—Is any part of the expenditure in 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48 ,—A great saving may be effected in the 
expenditure at present incurred on high education 
by the employment of qualified Natives to the Pro¬ 
fessorships in the colleges. 

The Educational Inspectors are in fact Inspectors 
of English education, and the number and emo¬ 
luments of their posts may be considerably re¬ 
duced. 

By adopting the system of imparting instruction 
through the vernacular in high schools in mathe¬ 
matics, Sanskrit, history, geography, and science, 
a considerable reduction might be effected in the 
expenditure on higher education. 

Ques. 50 .—Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Education Denartment 
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boys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into 
another ? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —There is no such generally prevalent 
arrangement as that mentioned in the question. 

I would suggest that there ought to be an 
arrangement bet ween Government and aided or 
unaided institutions to the effect that boys ex¬ 
pelled from one institution or leaving it impro¬ 
perly should not be admitted by another. The 
requiring a certificate of good conduct from every 
boy seeking admission would suffice. In the case 
of institutions under Government management, a 
further rule might be made to the effect that no 
boy coming from one institution ought to be ad¬ 
mitted into a higher standard in another than 
that which he studied at the former. 

Qnes. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in col¬ 
leges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ann. 65. —European professors are necessary 
only for the chair of English language and lite¬ 
rature, and perhaps for that of modern history. 
For every other subject qualified Natives would 
prove more efficient and economical, and are gene¬ 
rally highly desirable on broader grounds. 

Que.i. 66. —Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —European Professors are likely to be 
employed in colleges under Native management for 
the chair of English language and literature. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be justi¬ 
fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —I do not think that Government 
would be justified in withdrawing from any exist¬ 
ing school or college in places where any class of 
the population objects to attend the only alterna¬ 
tive institution on the ground of its religious 
teaching. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man¬ 
agement ? 

Ans. 69. —Schools and colleges under Native 
management can compete successfully with cor¬ 
responding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment. 

Cross-examination of Me. Ambalal Sa- 

karlai Desai, M.A., L.L.B. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—What do you consider the chief defects 
in the present system of education ? 

A. 1 .—The outside public can hardly have any 
adequate conception of the waste of time and in¬ 
jury to the mind caused by the present system of 
instruction. Every subjoet is 'crammed/ The 
propositions of Euclid are learnt by roto without the 
least comprehension of the subject-matter or the 
method of reasoning. I believe that Euclid ought 
to be taught mainly as an instrument of mental 
culture and discipline, but this desirable ob 
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whole pages of text-books are learnt by heart, and 
apparently very intelligent answers are given, of 
which a few searching questions might expose the 
hollowness. It is the custom for examiners to 
require the examinees to give descriptions of wars 
and of the careers of eminent historical personages. 
There are cram-books which contain answers .to 
such questions ready made, and a very large ma¬ 
jority at all examinations commit the contents of 
these books to memory. Even translations of 
text-books are learnt in this parrot-like way. In 
short there is no subject that is not learnt in this 
pernicious fashion, to be remembered only for the 
examination and then to be forgotten. Even the 
best pupils of our schools are not entirely free 
from this habit. 

It is this mischievous practice that explains 
what otherwise would be inexplicable. It might 
seem surprising at first sight that there should be 
any failures in arithmetic at the University Ma¬ 
triculation examination, considering that a candi¬ 
date has learnt the subject for twelve years. 
There are similar failures in history and geography 
every year. ' Cram ' explains all these apparently 
surprising results. 

The fault lies principally in the method of in¬ 
struction, i.e., with the teachers. But the sys¬ 
tem of inspection and superintendence ought to bear 
an equal share of the blame for this discreditable 
state of things. The Inspector is always anxious 
to finish the monotonous work of an annual exa¬ 
mination as soon as possible. He seldom makes 
a teacher impart or hear a lesson in his presence. 
The Inspector seems to think his duty done as 
soon as the results are ascertained and a report is 
drawn up. Preconceived notions of the efficiency 
of individual teachers and particular schools 
have some influence in shaping the final results of 
every annual examination. 

There is another evil equally mischievous. The 
mind of the pupil is seldom allowed genuine re¬ 
laxation. All the school-hours, with the excep¬ 
tion of one in the middle of the day, are devoted 
to the lessons, and there are so many lessons given 
and heard every day, that a diligent pupil finds 
little leisure at home for play or amusement. 

The general result of this system is that the in¬ 
struction imparted in our schools instead of ' edu¬ 
cating' the mind, tends to dwarf the faculties 
and prevent their free growth. No genuine con¬ 
victions are produced in the minds of pupils 
on any subject. The aim of all schools is 
merely to show good results at the annual exami¬ 
nations. 

In English schools, there is an additional 
source of mischief. Instruction in mathematics, 
history, geography, Sanskrit, and physics is 
given through the medium of the English lan¬ 
guage, instead of through the vernacular. The 
student is not sufficiently advanced in his know-i 
ledge of English to grasp these subjects with thp 
aid of English text-books. Within my own 
knowledge, lessons prescribed iu history and 
Euclid required to be first explained by the 
teacher and then set to the pupils for prepa¬ 
ration. 

Now I would urge that this method of instruc¬ 
tion, though perhaps necessary at the earlier 
stages of the Educational Department, is quite 

i-tnrp 7 id wasteful, and quite unnecessary 
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studies further, an acquaintance with English 
text-books might be deemed requisite. To meet 
their case, candidates for University Matriculation 
should be made to revise the subjects through the 
medium of English text-books, and the lower 
classes in English schools may be, with advantage, 
examined in English in those subjects. The ac¬ 
tual instruction, however, in all cases ought to be 
imparted through the vernacular. 

1 anticipate so much good from the course I 
' advocate that I would most, earnestly invite the 
attention of the Commission to it. There is no 
reasonable apprehension that the study of English 
will suffer in consequence of the adoption of the 
course. There will be a great saving of time 
which may with advantage be devoted to a more 
e;: ten si ve study of the English language. There 
a.e two courses to choose between. The first is to 
require that every boy seeking to begin the study 
of English would have learnt elementary Sanskrit, 
nistory, geography, mathematics, and science 
at the vernacular school; the second is to main¬ 
tain the Entrance standard as at present, but to 
teach these subjects in English schools through 
the vernacular. The former course would be some¬ 
what revolutionary at present; I therefore advo¬ 
cate the latter. 

There are two move points to be noticed. The 
educational service of Government is not suffi- 
cr’ently attractive. There ought to be a graduated 
se;<de of pay for each important post; and the 
honorary titles which Government confers on the 
higttier employes in other departments ought not 
to be withheld from the higher Educational ser¬ 
vants. The present course is too literary; it ought 
to be modified and widened so as to embrace book¬ 
keeping, commercial geography, mental arith¬ 
metic, mensuration, and other practical subjects. 
More attention should be paid to handwriting, 
and to the art of letter-writing. 

Q. 2. —With reference to your answer 8, would 
you re-adjust the existing expenditure of funds on 
urban and rural schools respectively before you 
transferred the schools with their ways and means 
to Municipal or local boards? 

A. 2. —Yes; I would certainly do so. I am 
aware that at present the town schools absorb 
more than their proper share of the ccss contribu¬ 
tions. The villages which contribute it are en¬ 
titled to the first consideration. 

Q. 3. —What is your opinion of the value of 
indigenous schools ? If the cost of a cess school 
under trained masters containing 60 boys would 
suffice to aid five indigenous schools teaching 100 
boys, would you prefer to spend the money on a 
cess school, or on the five indigenous schools ? 

A. 3. —I would support both. Indigenous 
schools are valuable so far as they meet the popu- 
lar needs. The quality of their instruction is 
lower than in Government schools. Their instruc¬ 
tion costs more to the parent, if the payments 
n kind as well as money are considered. I think 
he course of instruction in the Government 
chool should be widened so as to include the 
ubjects taught in the indigenous schools, e.g., 
rove mental arithmetic, forms of letters, hundis, 
Accounts, and book-keeping. 

By Me. Jacob. 

Q. 1 -—If the University were to leave the col¬ 
leges to prescribe the Matriculation standard and 
to conduct the examination in the collesres them¬ 


selves, do you think that the standard of instruc¬ 
tion in high schools would be liable in some pro¬ 
vinces of this Presidency to deteriorate ? 

A. 1 .—I should think so. 

Q. 2. —In your answer 48 would you maintain 
that the Educational Inspectors do not every year 
visit and inspect a large number of village verna¬ 
cular schools in their respective divisions ? 

A. 2. —I think their visitations are only on the 
line of march, and that on these occasions the 
schools are not examined. The European Inspec¬ 
tors do not know the language well enough to exa¬ 
mine with effect such schools. 

Q. 3. —Is not the tour of inspection of the Euro¬ 
pean Inspectors solely for the object of inspecting 
such village schools ? 

A. 3. —I am not aware that it is. 

Q. 4. —Have you any personal knowledge of 
the system of inspection pursued by Educational 
Inspectors in rural districts ? 

A. 4. —I have no personal knowledge, but I 
speak from information which I trust. 

By Mr. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to answer 50, what are 
the higher officers, and what the institutions for 
higher education you refer to ? 

A 1 .—1 refer to the Government high schools 
and colleges, and the officers referred to are the 
Director and Educational Inspectors. 

Q. 2 .—As the Educational Inspectors have no¬ 
thing to do with colleges, except keeping their 
accounts, what is the ground for the complaint 
that they take too exclusive an interest in the 
higher education ? 

A. 2. —Their interest is taken in the high schools 
and Anglo-vernacular schools. 

Q. 3. —What is your ground for supposing that 
the Director of Public Instruction takes too ex¬ 
clusive an interest in higher education ? 

A. 3 .—Until a few years ago, there was hardly 
any reference to the results of vernacular instruc¬ 
tion in the text of the Director's annual re¬ 
port on public instruction apart the figures. The 
names of the most efficient vernacular masters are 
not mentioned. Even good schools are not spe¬ 
cified by name. 

Q. 4. —With reference to your answer 61, were 
you thinking of University Professors working in 
addition to the college professors or in substitu¬ 
tion for them ? 

A. 4.— In addition to the present college pro¬ 
fessors. 

By the President, 

Q. 1 .—You propose to render education in Go¬ 
vernment schools more practical by the introduc¬ 
tion of book-keeping. Would you give facilities 
for boys to learn the Native system of accounts and 
book-keeping? 

A. 1 .—I certainly would. I should teach iu 
the Anglo-vernacular schools the Native method 
of calculating interest, the Native mercantile 
usages regarding bills of exchange, the Native cus¬ 
toms of trade, and the Native method of book¬ 
keeping. I think that at first a special master 
would be required. Such masters could be ob¬ 
tained at a very moderate cost. In a short time 
the ordinary assistant masters, or regular staff of 
the school, would be able to do the work. 
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Q. 2 .—We have heard complaints that the pupils 
turned out by the present Bombay schools are of 
little or no use for the business of Native bankers 
or shroffs. Do you agree with this complaint ? 

A. 2. —Yes; I agree with it. I would remedy 
this state of things by teaching the subjects men¬ 
tioned in my last answer. 

Re-examined through the Vresident by 

Me. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your first answer to 
the President, in what way would you alter the 
present instruction in Standard VI, 1st head (c), 


so as to make it more practically useful ? Stan¬ 
dard VI, 1st head (c), prescribes *“ Native account, 
book-keeping, rojmel, and varovaria vy6i.” 

The other standards, specially Standard III, 
prescribe mental arithmetic. How would you 
alter these standards to make them more suitable. 

A. 1 .—I would only add the customs of trade 
and the usages of commerce. Books on this sub¬ 
ject have yet to be compiled. At present, 
moreover, the whole question of Native aeeounts 
and arithmetical methods merely forrnb a sub¬ 
head. I think this department should be made a 
major head, not a sub-head as at present. 


Evidence of Rao Bahadur Gopalji Surbhai Desai. 


Ques. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have had opportunities of forming 
an opinion on the subject of education by my ser¬ 
vice extending over 29 years in the Educational 
Department. I first served as a vernacular school-..,*, 
master for about 2^ years, and as an assista, 
master in an Anglo-vernacular school for abor^^'.^ 


ing unwieldy. The desire for a/ 
amongst the village communit" 
increase, since one-third port-' 
come came in aid of the e- 
order to meet the ' 
he incurred 


, equal period in Kathiawar. After this I 
been serving for little less than 24 yegr / V N ^ 
puty Educational Inspector, of which v 

first six years were spent in the Rewa Kani^ 

Panch Mahals, about six months in the Kaf^-,-. 
lectorate, aud the remaining, or the last 17, ye ^ 
Kathiawar. By far the greatest portion of* 
period of my service has been spent in Politic 
districts, more especially in Kathiawar. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, aud is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—In my humble opinion the system of 
primary education has been placed in my province 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community. 

Since the Despatch of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors came into force, schools have begun 
to increase. In the Government districts, during 
the first few years in the beginning the schools 
were opened on the partially self-supporting prin¬ 
ciple, i.e., the expenses of maintaining the new 
schools established were equally shared by Govern¬ 
ment and the people; and during the latter 18 
years the schools, old as well as new, have been 
paid for partly from the Provincial funds and 
largely from the local funds. In the Political 
districts the liberality of the Chiefs has brought 
into existence many additional schools. Thus, we 
have nearly all towns and larger villages provided 
with schools. Notwithstanding the present com¬ 
paratively large number of schools in the Bombay 
Presidency, there is still a very large number of 
villages which have no provision made for giving 
primary education to the children of the villagers. 
Out of every nine villages there is but one village 
supplied with the means of elementary instruction 
in the Presidency. But instead of establishing at 
once schools in all the remaining villages, the 
growth of education should be allowed a natural 
development, meeting the wants of the different 
communities as they are felt, so as to ensure, not 
only a proper attendance of pupils in each school, 
but to prevent the management of schools becoin- 
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There should be three kinds of vernacular insti¬ 
tutions—village or inferior schools, town or supe¬ 
rior schools, and vernacular colleges. We have 
schools of the two former descriptions, and in 
place of the latter there are two training colleges . 
in the Northern Division. But the course of' 
instruction in all kinds of schools should be raised 
so as to satisfy the demands of the people in their 
different spheres of usefulness. 

(a) The course of inferior schools should have 
four standards—teaching reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic up to rule of three, and mental arithmetic, 
interest, principles of book-keeping, a few forms of 
bonds, outlines of geography of Gujardth and India, 
mensuration of fields, principles of sanitation, a 
useful acquaintance with agriculture and horticul¬ 
ture, tending of cattle and treatment of their dis¬ 
eases,—in fact, a knowledge of such things as are 
usually and essentially useful to the villagers. 

(5) The course of superior schools should have, 
as at present, six standards, and the institutions 
ohould also prepare boys for entrance to secondary 
schools and vernacular colleges. At present th( 
sixth or the highest standard of superior schools, i' 
successfully passed by young men, makes ther 
eligible for entering the lowor grades of the ver 
naeular branch of the public service. But th< 
course of the sixth standard being rather limiteu 
the qualifications of the candidates for such service 
should be of a more practical and useful nature. 
They should, therefore, study for a time at least 
in the proposed vernacular college. 

(e) The length of the course of studies in ver¬ 
nacular colleges should vary from one to three 
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years according to the aspirations of the candidates. 
They should teach the elements of the higher 
branches of mathematics, principles of mechanics, 
geology, chemistry, botany, astronomy, political 
economy, and agriculture; history of England, 
advanced grammar and composition, vernacular 
literature, elements of Sanskrit to Hindus, and of 
Persian to Muhammadans and Pdrsis, and the art of 
teaching. This may be considered as the highest 
course of vernacular education intended for those 
who cannot afford to join English schools, but who 
wish to receive high education in vernacular, as 
also for those who wish to enter the educational 
lino of public service as masters of vernacular 
schools. Both these objects will be gained if the 
present training colleges bo converted into verna¬ 
cular colleges. Those poor young men who bind 
themselves ovor to serve as school-masters should 
be allowed stipends as at present, while those who 
want to study in the college merely for the sake 
of knowledge may be allowed to do so by free 
admissions after successfully passing the highest 
standard of the superior schools. By this arrange¬ 
ment the present want of trained masters will not 
only be largely supplied, but it will give the socie¬ 
ty useful and educated members. It will also 
improve the tone of vernacular education and 
literature. This arrangement is likely to involve 
a little additional expenditure in employing a few 
~~'isters in the colleges which can partly be 
it withholding a few scholarships and partly 
by, ^ fresh grant from the funds which support 
thd> institutions. 

Ques. 3.—-In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of element¬ 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ann. 3 .—'Primary education is sought for by 
almost all classes of people in my province (Ka¬ 
thiawar), but more especially by Brahmins, Vanias, 
trading classes (Hindus and Musalmans). But 
many children belonging to the inferior castes do 
t)ot attend the schools, as the poverty of their 
parents docs not permit of the children being 
spared from the labours of their callings; added 
to which is the want of the parent’s appreciation 
of the value of education. The Dheds, C ha mars, 
and Bliangis (the lowest classes of the community) 
do not take an interest in the education of their 
children, not only for the reasons just mentioned, 
but through innate apathy and by the force of 
ancient customs. So far as I know, these classes 
have not asked for admission into schools in Kathia¬ 
war. But they may be considered as virtually 
Excluded, even if thoy seek for entrance, as the 
either classes of people cannot associate with them 
ora religious grounds. The attitude of the influ¬ 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge is favourable. They take a lively 
interest in assisting the efforts made for extending 
education, and the liberality of the Chiefs of Ka¬ 
thiawar in this noble cause is well known. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? Prom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 

Bombay. 


rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of 
a system of national cdusation, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to conform, 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended? 

Ans. 4 .—In this province, containing a popula¬ 
tion of 2,348,325 souls in about 4,200 towns and 
villages, there are about 106 indigenous schools in 
about 67 localities. As every town and village 
does not possess a school of this description, it is 
now hardly considered as a relic of an ancient 
village system. Those schools only are permanent 
which exist in cities or towns, whilst others in 
some villages are kept open for a few months of 
the year when the demands for labour are fewer 
and less urgent. The instruction imparted in such 
schools is not uniform. But tho complete course, 
if it can be so called, comprises the following 
subjects 

16 anks or multiplication-tables; 

The alphabet and the formation of sylla¬ 
bles ; 

Names of persons and a short simple-letter- 
writing; 

A few rules of mental arithmetic. 

These subjects, few and simple as they are, are 
not studied in all schools, nor with the same uni¬ 
form results. In some the anks only are taught. 
Such being the case, the education, which barely 
deserves the name, received by the boy, is of very 
little use to him in after-life. In many cases, no 
sooner does the boy leave the school, than he is 
liable to forget what little he has acquired. These 
institutions seem to have been called into existence 
by the demands of the trading and official classes 
of the people in Kathiawar, Before the estab¬ 
lishment of Government schools, it seems that a 
knowledge of letter-writing, book-keeping, &e., so 
very useful in after-life, was simply t acquired by 
the boys either at their homes or at the shops of 
traders and bankers. In several large towns the 
old indigenous schools have given way, and are 
giving way, to the present better conducted insti¬ 
tutions. But in villages where schools were for¬ 
merly held for a few months of the year, and 
where now Government institutions have been 
opened, the contrast between the two is so marked 
that no opening is left for the indigenous school¬ 
master. The desire for a higher class of vernacu¬ 
lar education has of late sprung up in every town 
and village community, so that they may be 
enabled to keep pace with the progress of the 
times. The friendly counsels of the British Gov¬ 
ernment have had the effect of stimulating the 
introduction of a better class of men in the services 
of the various Chiefs of Kathiawar; this, as well 
as the extension of commerce and free intercourse 
with tho different parts of India, have created a 
demand for higher culture which cannot be im¬ 
parted by the old order of school-masters. 

There is nothing like regularity or’discipline in 
the indigenous schools. The arbitrary will of the 
master is generally the law there. Instead of 
leading on the boys and reforming them by gentle 
and persuasive means, frequently very harsh 
punishments are awarded on the most trivial 
grounds. 

74 
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There are no regular periodical fixed rates of 
fees. The master usually charges for each boy as 
under ~ 

(a) Three or four annas for every ank. 

(b) One rupee for tly; alphabet, “ pads ” (for¬ 
mation of syllables), names of persons, and simple 
letter-writing. 

(c) A handful of corn daily. 

{cl) About 2 or S annas in the year for holidays, 
one pice being for each holiday. 

[e) In some eases on the marriage of the boy 
a fee is also charged. 

(/) Admission-fee, amounting to from 4 annas 
to a rupee, is given in some cases. 

(g) A boy, on his finishing the course of indi¬ 
genous instruction, pays on the whole or on an 
average R5 to R7 to the master. 

The above are the rates paid to hereditary 
masters holding permanent schools. But masters 
keeping temporary indigenous schools, who are as 
a rule strangers, charge “ siddha,” or rations, suffi¬ 
cient for the maintenance of one person, worth about 
2 annas for one day, to every boy by turn, in 
addition to the above rates. 

These masters belong generally to the Brahmin 
caste. The office of school-master is held by some in 
large towns hereditarily, while in villages the schools 
are established for a few months by migratory 
persons. Except in the case of hereditary schools, 
those persons who cannot find any employment 
resort to indigenous schools for a livelihood. 
Their qualifications, it may be safely said, are ex¬ 
tremely poor. Generally speaking, an indigenous 
school is the last resource of those who are incom¬ 
petent for other vocations. Some of them are so 
illiterate that they cannot correctly write their 
own names, and their knowledge of arithmetic is 
confined only to the multiplication-tables. 

No arrangements have been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools. Looking to 
the utter incompetency of most of the indigenous 
school-masters of the old type, such schools can 
hardly be expected to be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education. But a 
few persons who have received some education in 
Government schools might be induced to open 
such schools and accept grant-in-aid, and thus the 
beginning of an indigenous education on an im¬ 
proved system can be made which may in time be 
developed to the great advantage of the people. 

They would not accept State aid, but would pre¬ 
fer an independent life to subjecting themselves 
to proper but unpalatable criticisms from Educa¬ 
tional officers regarding the discipline, the keep¬ 
ing of regular records, and observing certain other 
conditions imposed by the grant-in-aid rules. In 
Kdthiawar the grant-in-aid system has not been 
taken advantage of by any of the indigenous 
schools, though in 1878-79 the masters of indigen¬ 
ous schools in Bhavnagar were offered by me, at 
the instance of the State authorities, the benefits 
of this system if they could but teach the first 
two standards of the vernacular course. But they 
flatly declined tho offer so liberally made on be¬ 
half of the State. 

Quess, o .—What opinion doos your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home in¬ 
struction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educa¬ 
ted at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—Except perhaps in rare cases in largo 
cities, such as Bombay, Poona, &c., no home educa¬ 


tion is attempted in the mofussil, and certainly 
not, to the best of my knowledge, in K£thiaw£r. 

Qites. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —There are no private agencies for 
promoting primary education. The different States 
provide very liberally for education according to 
the wants of the ryots. And even in the khalsa 
zillas the cess-payers can hardly be expected to 
give more than what they have been contributing 
of late in the shape of the local cess, the income 
derived from which mainly supports the elemen¬ 
tary education in those districts. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—There are four district or Prant com¬ 
mittees, each consisting of the representatives of 
the States in the Prant, presided over by the 
Assistant Political Agent in charge of it. There 
is also a central committee over whom the Politi¬ 
cal Agent presides for the general education of the 
province of Kathiawar. The Educational officers 
make suggestions and proposals as to the details 
of the charges to be defrayed during the year, ar l 
the committees approve, reject, or modify the— 
The committees have nothing further to do with 
the internal management of schools or the admi. 
nistration of funds sanctioned by them. The 
constitution of these committees is, I suppose, simi¬ 
lar to that of the district and zilla committees 
in the khalsa zillas under the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and is, I believe, quite fitted for a Political 
province like K£thidwar. These committees should 
be, as they are now, guided by the Educational 
officers in the administration of the funds, as they 
have no personal knowledge of the different insti¬ 
tutions placed under their management. 

Qnes. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —There are no Municipal committees in 
Kathiawar. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measures other than increase of pay for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—I have no suggestions to make on the 
system in force for providing teachers in primary 
schools. In order to get properly qualified school¬ 
masters we have training colleges, where they are 
not only taught subjects they are expected to 
teach thoroughly, but also the art of teaching. 
Their present social status corresponds to that 
of village authorities, such as patels and talatis. 
If they are wise, well-behaved, and seeking the 
welfare of the people amongst whom their lot is 
cast, they command respect and make themselves 
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and their schools popular. As to improving their 
position, I beg to suggest that on the occasions of 
visits to the villages by superior Political or State 
officers, or Revenue officers in the zillas, they 
should receive specially kind treatment and invita¬ 
tions to be present at any meetings, or sabhas, 
which may be held for any public purpose. In 
the case of superior schools in large towns having 
Municipal institutions, the school-masters should be 
appointed Municipal Commissioners. 

Ques. 11.— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, arc the schools on that 
Recount less useful and popular ? 

\ Am. 11. —The vernacular (Gujarathi) recognised 
and taught in the schools in my province is the j 
dialect of the people. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans, 12. —The system of payment by results in 
addition to the fixed pay of the master is suitable, in 
my humble opinion, for the promotion of education 
amongst a poor and ignorant people. This system 
is calculated to highly stimulate the masters, 
especially in villages, to increased exertions, to 
bring about the best results possible in order to be 
entitled to the full possible allowance admissible 
under the rules. This system is more suitable to 
'village schools than to town schools, as in the 
farmer sons of villagers can with difficulty be 
induced to attend, while in tho latter high-castc 
people appreciate the value of education and send 
their sons without being urged by the masters. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —I have no suggestions to make re¬ 
garding the taking of fees in primary schools. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
liow they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans, 14. —I have already offered my views, in 
my answer No. 2 above, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased. The schools 
ban gradually be rendered more efficient by con¬ 
stant emulation amongst the masters, and by mak¬ 
ing the people appreciate the value of knowledge 
iii securing the high estimation in which the 
educated are held by the princes, the officers, and 
others. This will again in its turn serve as a 
stimulus to the masters to exert themselves to rise 
to the requirements of the community. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 ; and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

Ans. 15. —lam not aware of any instances in 
tvvhich Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —I do not know of any cases in which 


j Government institutions of tho higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Am. 17. —In Kathiawar there are no gentlemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more 
extensively than herotoforo, in the establishment of 
schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —The time has not yet arrived, nor i3 
it likely to arrive for long years to come, when 
Government or any local authority having control of 
public money can safely announce its determina¬ 
tion to withdraw from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution which it has taken 
so long and spent so much money to foster and 
rear. Any such withdrawal would defeat the very 
beneficeut policy which the Government have 
inaugurated and cherished with so many happy 
results. 

Ques. 21.— -What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? IIow far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

Ans. Si.—-Brahmins, Vanias, trading classes, 
including Bohrds, Memans, and Khojas, principally 
avail themselves of Government schools for the 
education of their children. All these, taken to¬ 
gether, form about two-thirds of the total number 
of children in the schools in Kathiawar at the end 
of March last. The complaint that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education is not 
well founded, inasmuch as these classes form but 
a very small portion of the whole population. 
The following is the scale of fees levied in the 
Kathiawar High School, and I consider it ade¬ 
quate to the instruction imparted; and even these 
fees press very Iiard upon the parents of a very 
great majority of the pupils :— 

R a. p. 

Fourth standard .10 0 per mensem. 

Fifth „ .14 0 „ 

Sixth „ .18 0 

Seventh „ .18 0 „ 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —Kathiawar has no college except the 
Rajkumar College, which is a special institution 
for the education of young princes, maintained 
exclusively at their expense. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition^ with a similar Government institu- 
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tion? If so, under' what conditions do you consider 
that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —I do not think it possible for a non- 
Govemment institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable even without such 
competition. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans, 24. —There being no private institutions 
of higher order in my province (Katkidwfir), the 
cause of higher education has no fear of being in¬ 
jured by any unhealthy competition. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —There are some educated Natives in 
Kathidwhr. Those who have received college edu¬ 
cation have obtained employment under Native 
States, and a few under British Government. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further, 
with useful and practical information ? 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Am. 26 Sf 27.— The instruction imparted in 
secondary schools is calculated to prepare those 
who want to appear at the Entrance Examination 
of the Bombay University or to qualify themselves 
as clerks in Government offices. If it is intended 
to store their minds with practical information to 
prove useful to them in after-life, technical schools 
or separate classes in high schools should be 
established where useful instruction should be I 
given. 

Ques. 23. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28.— As far as Kathiawar is concerned, the 
number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion is not unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country. 

Ques. 31. —Docs the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or arc special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —There seems to be no doubt that the 
University curriculum affords a kind of training 
for teachers in secondary schools, to which should 
be added their own experience acquired whilst 
receiving tuition in such schools. At the same 
time it would be better were intending teachers 
practically instructed in the art of teaching in a 
class to be founded in the college under a special 
professor. 

Ques. 3d.—-How far do you consider the text 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34, —Many- of the school-books in Gujarath 
were compiled under the able supervision of the 
Honourable Mr. Hope some 24 years ago. After 


the lapse of such a long time it is advisable to 
revise them in respect both of matter and diction. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for Tndia, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ans. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India the inspection and direction, as well as 
the maintenance and management of higher edu¬ 
cation must be most effectively taken by the State, 
and the maintenance of primary education can be 
entrusted to other agencies, such as local boards 
and municipal committees; but the inspection and 
direction of these also should be kept in the hands 
of the State. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combinations for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —Looking to the present state of things 
I am humbly of opinion that the withdrawal of 
Government even in a small degree from the direct 
management of schools or colleges would have a 
very baneful effect both upon the spread of educa¬ 
tion and the growth of the spirit of reliance upon 
local exertions, which is the offspring of know¬ 
ledge. The time has not arrived, and the educated 
and wealthy portion is not so large as to undertake 
the direct management of these institutions inde¬ 
pendently of Government. 

Ques. 38. —Tn the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

J Ans. 38. —In the event of Government with¬ 
drawing to any extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges, I fear that the 
standard of instruction in all classes of institutions 
would no doubt deteriorate. In order to prevent 
this result, it is necessary that Government should 
not relinquish the management which they have so 
long beneficially conducted. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —In the whole series of class-books 
there are numerous lessons interspersed inculcating 
the duty of man and the principles of moral con¬ 
duct. These can be supplemented with advantage 
by special books on morality. 

Ques. 40.— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subjoct ? 

Ans. 40. —The high schools and the training 
colleges have each a separate gymnasium attached 
to it with a sufficient number of articles of gym¬ 
nastic apparatus. In like manner gymnasia have 
of late been established in Kathiawar in connection 
with many large or taluka vernacular schools with 
the necessary apparatus. In villages where it is 
not possible to open such institutions, native games 
are practised by boys, which have, it seems, done 
some good in improving their physique. 
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Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41.— There seems to be no indigenous 
instruction for girls among the Hindu community 
in the province of Kathiawar, But a very few 
Muhammadan girls learn simply the reading of 
some portions of the Koran, in a few places under 
old K&jis in Masjids. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the 
Ipepartment in instituting schools for girls ; and 
wliiat is the character or the instruction imparted 
in ithem ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Am. 42. —There are 52 girls’ schools, with 
about 2,100 pupils in Kathiawar. Much of the 
instruction imparted in these schools is the same 
as that given in boys’ schools, except that the 
course of the former is comparatively limited, and 
that sewing and needle-work is introduced into 
these schools with singing suited to native ladies. 
It may be suggested by way of improvement that 
special books treating of the mode of life, manage¬ 
ment and economy of household affairs, cookery, 
nursing of children, common diseases, principles 
eftf sanitation, keeping of household accounts, mora- 
litV, and conduct to be observed towards parents, 
huslband, children, &c., and other matters, should 
be prepared and introduced into the curriculum of 
girls’ schools. 

Quesk 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—Mixed schools containing both boys 
and girls are not advisable. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44.— Intending female teachers should be 
trained at female training schools or colleges, such 
as the Ahmedabad Female Training College, under 
the management of a Lady Superintendent with 
the necessary staff of female assistants. The 
wives of schoolmasters should be induced to be 
L ,rained at the Female College, and employed as 
>male teachers in the localities where their hus- 

nds arc engaged as teachers. 

'ues. 46. —In the promotion of female edu- 
, what share has already been taken by 
>an ladies; and how far would it be possible 
ise the interest which ladies might take in 
•e ? 

46. —In the promotion of female educa- 
i glad to state that Mrs. Maclelland, wife 
.ate Engineer at Navanagar, takes much 
without any remuneration in teaching, 
and needle-work to the pupils in the two 
schools located there. She has been willingly 
looting much attention to these two schools at 
Mavanagar for the last four years. Other Euro¬ 
pean ladies—wives of the Political Officers in this 
province—sometimes visit these girls’ schools in 
company with their husbands, and examine the 
pujute and encourage them by distributing prizes 
and kind words. 

Ques, 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants' of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —No Government institutions have 
been set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education ? 


Would beneficial results be obtained by intro¬ 
ducing into the Department more men of practical 
training in the art of teaching and school manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 50. —There is no foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Educational Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education'. 
There is no doubt that beneficial results would be 
obtained by introducing into the Department more 
men of practical training in the art of teaching 
and school management. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —There are very few boys belonging 
to rich families attending schools and colleges, and 
to introduce higher fees for these few would be 
productive of an unpleasant feeling, whilst the 
gain would comparatively be but very small; and 
the task of ascertaining the means of a boy’s 
parents would be both difficult and invidious. 

Ques. 54.—Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opmed by men of good position as a 
moans of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —The demand for high education in 
my province has not reached such' a stage as to 
make the profession of teaching a profitable one. 
No schools have been opened by men of good 
position as a means of maintaining themselves. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58.— In my humble opinion the maximum 
number of pupils that can be efficiently taught as 
a class by one instructor in the case of schools may 
be put down at 30. 

Ques. 60.— Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —A strict interpretation of the prin¬ 
ciple of religious neutrality does not require the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools in which en¬ 
tirely secular instruction is imparted. In fact 
natives of all classes and persuasions prize the 
Government schools and colleges highly for the 
principle of religious neutrality which governs 
them. 

Ques. 62.— Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —It is not desirable that promotions 
from class to class should at the lower stages of 
school education depend on the results of public 
examinations extending over the province; for 
the vernacular schools in the Northern Division 
the masters are authorised under the orders of the 
educational authorities to make double promotions 
until pupils reach the 4th standard class. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institu¬ 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being re¬ 
ceived into another ? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest? 

Ans. 63, —There is a circular issued to the mas- 
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ters in the Northern Division that they should 
not receive boys belonging to other schools unless 
they produce leaving certificates from their masters 
containing the particulars of the progress, age, the 
reason of leaving the school, &c. These arrange¬ 
ments are, I believe, salutary, 

Ques. 64 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it desir¬ 


able that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Ans. 64 .—There are only three Arts colleges, one 
medical and one engineering college in the Bombay 
Presidency; and hence it would seem unadvisable 
for Government to withdraw from the direct 
management of higher institutions generally. 


Cross-examination of Kao Bahadur Gopalji Subbhai Desai. 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—In the Native States with which you 
have been connected for 23 years, are the verna¬ 
cular standards of instruction in any respect more 
practical or different from the standards in force 
in our own district ? 

A. 1 .—They are the same standards as we 
teach in our schools. I have never heard any 
complaint expressed that these standards are un¬ 
practical or practically useless. 

Q. 2. —Have you heard the complaint in this 
province that it is more difficult to obtain a supply 
of managers, accountants, and business men than 
formerly ? 

A. 2 .—I have not stayed much in Gujarath or 
Ahmedabad, but chiefly in the Political states of 
Kathiawar. A large commerical business is done 
at Bhavnagar, Dhoraji, Yiraval, Joria, and other 
places smaller in comparison. The places I have 
mentioned carry on trade in cotton, wool, oil, ghee, 
&c., with Bombay, Karachi, and the Persian Gulf 
and Eastern Coast of Africa. I am acquainted 
with a few of the merchants in these places, and 
have visited them. I have not heard the com¬ 
plaint suggested by the question in any of the 
places mentioned by me. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—You have stated in your 4th answer that 
before the establishment of Government schools 
boys leamt letter-writing and book-keeping at 
their homes or at the shops of traders and bankers. 
Are such subjects now taught in the Government 
schools of Kathiawar ? 

A. 1 .—They are. 

Q. 2. —Do the indigenous schools of your pro¬ 
vince teach native book-keeping ? 

A. 2.~ No. 

Q. 3. —Do you consider that the studies pur¬ 
sued in the indigenous schools are in any respect 
more useful to boys in after-life than those taught 
in the Government schools ? 

A. 3.— No. 

Q- 4. —Do you know of any subject taught in 
the indigenous schools which is not taught in the 
Government schools ? 

A. 4 .—I do not. All the subjects taught in 
indigenous schools are taught in the Government 
schools, as well as other subjects. 

Q. 5 .—Do you think that it is better for boys 
to learn book-keeping in a shop or bank or at 
school? 

A. 5. —They should begin at school and then 
obtain more practice at the counter. 

Q- 6, —Would you introduce the study of book¬ 


keeping in all vernacular schools, or only in special 
commercial schools ? 

A . 6. —In all vernacular schools. 

By Mr. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your answer 2, would 
it not be better that the subjects in the high 
school curriculum and others should be taught 
through the medium of the vernaculars to all stu¬ 
dents than that a vernacular college should be 
instituted to give a separate vernacular education 
to a few students ? 

A. 1 .—Many of the subjects taught in the 
high schools might be better taught through the 
medium of the vernacular. The plan suggested 
in the question would be better. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Will you mention what towns you have 
resided in, not being merely on a visit,'in Kathia¬ 
war ? 

A. 1 .—Chiefly in Rajkot. 

Q. 2.- —Is Rajkot a commercial or a manufac¬ 
turing town ? 

A. 2 .—It is not a commercial town, nor a 
manufacturing one. 

Q. 3 .—Have you resided for any considerab’ 
time in any of the large mercantile towns uk 
tioned by Mr. Lee-Warner in Kathiawar? 

A. 3.—-I lived at Dhoraji for 2| years 
vernacular schoolmaster from 1854-56. 
then I have not lived in a commercial towr 

Q. 4.- —Have you ever discussed the que 
mercantile education with any leading me 

A. 4. —Occasionally. 

Q. 5. —Can you tell me what subjet 
touched upon and what were the opinions g 
you ? 

A, 5. —We talked about educational topicsr 
generally, and about native accounts in particular. 
They said that boys were better taught in the 
Government schools than in indigenous schools,. 

Q. 6 .—Which Government schools were alluded 
to? 

A. 6.—-Schools in the states and in the zillas. 

Q- 7.—Can you tell me the names of any mer¬ 
chants who told you that accounts were better 
taught in Government schools than in indigenous 
schools ? 

A. 7. —Ghelabhai Kanji, merchant of Dhoraji, 
now dead, told me this. 

Q. 8 .—Can you tell me the names of any living 
merchants who told you this ? 

A. 8 .—Not any particular gentleman, but those 
with whom I came in contact. 
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Evidence of E. M, H. Fulton, Esq., Registrar, Sigh Court ( Appellate Side), Bombay, 


Clues, 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans, 1 ,—I was Educational Inspector in Sind 
for four years, from 1872 to 1876, and I remained 
for two years longer in that province as Judge at 
Shikarpur. 

Ques. 3.—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes particularly excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am. 3 .—By the great mass of the people pri¬ 
mary education was very little sought after. The 
Amils, a class of Hindus who chiefly occupy them¬ 
selves in Government service, are no doubt very 
desirous of obtaining education for their sons as a 
means of advancement in life. They live princi¬ 
pally in Hyderabad, but there are many in Lar- 
It&ana and in the northern part of the Hyderabad 
Cofleetorate about Bkirria and Tarusha, and they 
are scattered about in different parts of Sind, 
Wherever they are found the schools are pretty 
well attended. I could not say that there was 
any othey class which was particularly desirous of 
education. In many villages, especially in Upper 
Sind, the Muhammadan boys attend the vernacular 
schools in considerable numbers, and some of them 
afterwards seek for Government service. The 
majority, however, I think, leave school early with 
a view to returning to their fields. Their attitude 
as regards vernacular education appeared to me to 
be one rather of indifference than of actual hosti¬ 
lity. I do not think there was much fanatical 
objection to vernacular education, and the attend¬ 
ance of Muhammadans at our schools seemed to de¬ 
pend in a great measure on the popularity or 
otherwise of the schoolmaster, and also in some 
degvee on the personal influence of the Wudhero, 
or leading zemindar, and on the amount of interest 
he thought proper to take in the cause of educa¬ 
tion. 

The Wanias, or the shop-keeping and trading 
Hindus, who reside, in large numbers in Hydera¬ 
bad, Shikarpur, and other towns of Sind, do not 
at all appreciate education in reading in the 
ordinary Arabic-Sindhi character. They have a 
character of their own which they call “ Wanki 
Akhar,” but which we usually denominate Hindu 
Sindhi. It is a character of Sanskrit origin, 
written in very black letters from left to right, 
s'omething like very irregular Gujar&thi. The 
Wanias in their account-books usually write it 
without any vowel marks, and the formation of 
the consonants is so variable that a shop-keeper 
in Oiae town can seldom read what is written by 
oue belonging to another. About 1869 or 1870 
efforts were made to systematise the character, 
and books were lithographed in it with the ordi¬ 
nary Sanskrit vowel marks. Hiudu-Sindhi 
schools were opened in all the principal towns, 
aud, so far a3 I remember, they used to be very 
crowded in Hyderabad and Shikarpur. About 
1874 Hindu-Sindhi type was cast, and since then 
books have been printed in this character. There 
was, however, when I left the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, a great paucity of Hiudu-Sindhi books. 


.The reading-books did not go further than the 
fourth standard. Since 1876, however, things 
have no doubt greatly progressed. In the small 
towns and villages where it is impossible to keep 
up separate Hindu-Sindhi schools, a few boys are 
often found learning Hindu-Sindhi along with 
those who learn Arabic-Sindhi. The books in 
both characters were word for word the same, 
so that a master who knew both characters—and 
all those trained in the Normal school had to pass 
an examination in Hindu-Sindhi—could without 
any difficulty teacka few Wanias without seriously 
interfering with his duties as regards the Mussal- 
mans and Amils. 

Under these circumstances I cannot say that 
there are any classes excluded from education alto¬ 
gether by any unsuitability of the kind of education 
offered in our schools; that is to say, I do not think 
there is any violent prejudice against it, but there 
is a great deal of indifference. With the exception 
of the Amils, and those Wanias and Muhammadans 
who happen to be connected in some way with 
the service of Government, the rest of the com¬ 
munity care very little for vernaeular education. 
The shop-keeping Wanias no doubt do care for 
it to a certain limited extent. They wish their 
sons to be able to keep accounts in their own 
character. For this purpose they find the schools 
provided by Government convenient, and though 
I do not think any of them havo as yet begun to 
use vowel marks in their accounts, there is suffi¬ 
cient resemblance between the new Government 
Hindu-Sindhi and their own old Hiudu-Sindhi, to 
render serviceable, in their opinion, the teaching 
in our schools. 

As a rule, the influential classes did not take any 
great personal interest in schools, but there were 
some exceptions to this rule. However, as a class 
I believe the zemindars are very anxious to stand 
well with the Government officials, and it depends 
to a considerable extent on the interest which the 
latter take in the schools, whether the zemindars 
are favourable or indifferent. For this reason I 
think that in Sind, without any undue pressure, a 
good deal can be done for education by means of 
official influence. 

Ques. 4, —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction 
given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? 
From what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
traiuing or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good ac¬ 
count as part of a system of national education, 
and what is the-best method to adopt for this 
purpose? Are the masters willing to accept 
State aid and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given ? How far has the grant- 
in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —There are a good many schools attach¬ 
ed to mosques in Sind where the Koran is taught. 
There are also a few indigenous schools not alto¬ 
gether connected with mosques, but, if I recollect 
rightly, usually presided over by Mollas, in which 
a little Sindhi and Persian are taught as well as 
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the Koran. Three very simple standards were 
devised for these two classes of schools, and 
about twenty of them were registered for exami¬ 
nation and received grants-in-aid according to 
the results of the examination. This was pre¬ 
vious to 1876. I believe the system is still in 
force, but to what extent the number of these re¬ 
gistered schools has increased I cannot say. 
The grants-in-aid were a good deal higher than 
those allowed under the ordinary grants-in-aid 
rules, and the money was paid out of local 
funds. The standards prescribed only Sindhi 
reading and writing, and a little arith¬ 
metic and Persian. Geography was, I think, 
not introduced into them, because the Mollas, or 
some of them, seemed disinclined to teach it, and 
I was anxious not to prescribe anything that 
could offend their susceptibilities. It appeared 
to me that if they could once become thoroughly 
accustomed to teaching Sindhi reading and writ¬ 
ing and to Government examinations, they would 
ere long bo willing to adopt a more extensive 
system of instruction if accompanied by propor¬ 
tionately higher grants. Persian was introduced 
into their standards also with a view to conciliat¬ 
ing them, rather than on account of any advan¬ 
tage to be derived from the small smattering 
which was taught. Efforts were made to discover 
these mosque schools wherever they existed, and 
the masters of the Government schools were 
encouraged to try to get them registered. How¬ 
ever, when I left the Department the system was 
quite in its infancy. It seemed to me that some 
good might result from it, but how far the ex¬ 
periment has succeeded I cannot say. Ex¬ 
cept in one instance where the Moolla of a mosque 
school distinctly intimated to me his unwill¬ 
ingness to have anything to do with Sindhi edu¬ 
cation, I did not find any unfriendliness exhibited 
towards the proposal. But at the same time I 
recollect that, though nearly all of the Mollas 
who were spoken to either by myself or the De¬ 
puty Inspectors were willing to register their 
schools, several failed to bring up any boys for 
examination. On the other hand, there were some 
indigenous schools which appeared to me likely 
to do very good work, notably one at the very 
north of the Hyderabad Collectorate, where I re¬ 
member at the first examination 30 or 40 boys 
were presented and the master was greatly pleased 
with the result. 

Besides this class of private schools there were 
others in Hyderabad kept by Amils in imitation 
of our Government schools. They were kept by 
men who had been educated under our system 
and were intended to be a source of profit to the 
masters. The best of them was kept by one Mr. 
Tehilram. In his school there were over 100 
boys who were taught Sindhi in all standards, and 
there was also an Anglo-vernacular branch which 
taught up to the third standard. There were 
several other schools of this class kept up entirely 
by fees, and the Government grant-in-aid awarded 
after the annual examination. It appeared to me 
that they deserved every encouragemeut as afford¬ 
ing education at much less expense to the public 
revenues than could be provided in our own 
schools. They were also useful as competing 
with our Government schools and keeping onr 
masters up to the mark. 

Qwes. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 


mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Am. 7.—I do not think any local hoard could 
satisfactorily administer funds assigned in Sind 
for primary education in rural districts, unless 
the officials had preponderating influence in them. 
The people of Sind are, I think, not sufficiently 
advanced to be able to administer such funds 
properly in rural districts. The schools are scat¬ 
tered about at great distances apart. The people 
do not take any great interest in them, and it 
does not appear that such interest would be sti. 
mulated by giving to a committee the power fio 
control the expenditure. The greater number of 
the members of the committee, in most instances, 
never would have seen the greater numbor of 
schools whioh they were expected to control, and 
never could see them on account of the distances 
they lie apart. Under these circumstances I do 
not think any real interest could be excited 
in the minds of the non-official members, and 
either the Educational Inspector would exercise 
sole control, or if he did not, there would he 
great waste of money. My reason for saying 
this is, not that I have any objection in principle 
to management by local committees, but that i^fi 
Sind it appeared to me that the people were mot 
yet sufficiently advanced to exercise any real Con¬ 
trol with any good results. 

If auy district educational committed were 
constituted, it must necessarily, if it were to be 
at all representative, consist chiefly of zemindars 
who are notoriously not men of bus,ness and 
would look upon attendance simply as a bore. 
The real control would remain eutirely in the 
hands of the Educational Inspector or of the Col¬ 
lector. That the control should be in their 
hands would, I believe, be admitted tc be best by 
every Sindhi who thought at all on the subject. 

Qttes. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management? Assum¬ 
ing that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal fundjs, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—What I have said in answer to ques¬ 
tion 7 does not apply to the large towqs. In 
these, 1 think the vernacular schools might very 
properly be managed by committees. It would, 
however, be necessary, for the present at any 
rate, that the Educational authorities should re¬ 
tain some controlling influence, and probably the 
Inspector and Deputy Inspector should he mem¬ 
bers ex-officio. Such a committee was constituted 
in Sukkur in 1875, the Municipality having 
undertaken the whole cost of the vernacular 
schools and having got them registered for grants- 
in-aid as private schools. I proposed a similar 
committee for Karachi, but my proposal was re¬ 
jected, as the Municipality was unwilling to hear 
the cost of the vernacular schools. I should like 
to see the cost of vernacular educatiou in the towns 
of Karachi, Hyderabad, Shikarpur, Sukkur, Lar- 
khana, and perhaps Kohri, thrown entirely on 
the Municipalities with such aid as their schools 
could obtain from Government under the grant- 
in-aid rules j and the management might then be 
handed over to committees appointed by the Muni¬ 
cipality with one or two ex-officio Educational 
members. Such committees would, I believe, be 
useful. The area with which they would have to 
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deal being small, the members could personally 
visit the schools, and I believe that, if carefully 
handled, they might do a great deal of good work. 
As regards the possibility of Municipalities 
failing to make provision for the schools, I think 
the contingency would hardly arise in Sind if the 
Collectors and official members were favourable to 
the scheme, as in Sukkur (where Mr. Giles, the 
Deputy Collector, entered most warmly into the 
project which, if I recollect rightly, he in the 
first instance suggested, and in which Dr. Leahy, 
the Civil Surgeon, also took great interest). If, 
however,. the Municipalities could not be got 
to undertake the charge, I think Government 
might fairly say what proportion of the Munici¬ 
pal income it considered assignable to education, 
and recourse might he had, if necessary, to legisla¬ 
tion, as in the ease of local funds, where the in¬ 
come reserved for education is in the larger part 
Of the Presidency prescribed by law. What the 
exact proportion should be it would no doubt be 
difficult to determine, but in case the Munici¬ 
palities should hesitate to undertake the cost of 
primary education, I think there would be every 
reason why they should be compelled to do so. 
S<J> far as I can see, there is no reason why the 
maintenance of schools of which the town-people 
enjoy the benefits should not be as justly a charge 
on M unicipal revenues as the lighting of the 
streets ; and if the benefits of education are not 
sufficiently realised to induce the people of their 
own accord to devote a sufficient portion of their 
revenue to it, Government might very well inter¬ 
fere. If it wero settled that; each Municipality 
were liable to be compelled to devote a certain 
proportion of its income to primary education, it 
might be left to Government to determine from 
time to time how much money (not exceeding 
the fixed limit) was required for the school ex¬ 
penses of the year. In the first place, the Muni¬ 
cipality might be called on to provide sufficient 
funds to maintain the existing schools at the 
time of the transfer. Subsequently the school 
committee might be authorised to make further 
claims on the Municipal committee (within the 
fixed limit) to meet school extensions, and these 
claims the Municipality might be permitted to 
resist if it considered the money was being wasted. 
In case of such a dispute arising, the matter 
might be referred to the final decision of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ques. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? If not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 .—The Sindhi taught in schools is the 
dfalect commonly spoken throughout the province. 
It was not uncommon, when I was in Sind, to hear 
lamentations, especially on the part of the older 
and more cultivated Muhammadans, regarding the 
decline of Persian study. To satisfy this feeling 
as far as possible, Persian was taught in most of the 
larger vernacular schools, but the boys doubtless 
never became very proficient in it, and their 
acquaintance with the language was much smaller 
than that possessed by their seniors, who had been 
brought up when it was the official language of 
the province. 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .—In Sind, I think it is impossible in 
many places to take any fees at all in vernacular 


schools. Some fees, however, are levied, in the 
larger towns, but even there they must be taken 
with considerable caution. The levy of fees in 
vernacular schools cannot, I should say, be relied 
on as a means of materially increasing the edu¬ 
cational revenues. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
how they ean gradually be rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14 .—Want of money and the apathy of the 
people were two great difficulties with which the 
Educational Department had to contend. When I 
was Educational Inspector, the Department did not 
receive a third of the one-anna cess as it does in 
the rest of the Presidency, I think, however, 
that this has been altered since I was there, 
though probably by now the increased revenues 
have beeu as fully appropriated as were the smaller 
revenues in former years. However, if the large 
Municipalities could be induced to undertake the 
cost of their vernacular schools, the relief to edu¬ 
cational local funds would probably be sufficient 
for some years. 

As regards the indifference to education mani¬ 
fested by the people, it is more difficult to suggest 
a remedy. I think, however, no efforts should be 
spared to interest the zemindars, and they can 
only be effectually influenced by the Collectors and 
their assistants. Possibly the management of the 
schools should be brought more under the control 
of the latter, so as to identify educational progress 
more closely with the Revenue Department, which 
undoubtedly has preponderating influence in Sind. 
On a question of this sort, however, I hesitate to 
express an opinion, as it is now several years since 
I left the province. 

As to how the schools can gradually be render¬ 
ed more efficient, it is difficult to lay down any 
general proposition. All that can be suggested 
seems to be that there should be close supervision 
exercised over them ; that they should be visited by 
the inspecting officers as frequently as possible; and 
that improved arrangements should be introduced 
in particular instances wherever they seemed re¬ 
quisite, bad systems being got rid of, as far as 
practicable, whenever discovered. I think the sys¬ 
tem of paying the master in vernacular schools by 
the result of the Examination is a good one. In 
Sind the system was rather different from that in 
force in the rest of the Presidency. All masters 
whose salaries were not less than RIO shared in 
the results of the examination in fixed proportions. 
Only a small portion of their salaries fluctuated 
according to results, the portion varying from R2 
to R5 per mensem. This gave .the masters a 
decided interest in the result, but did not leave 
them entirely at its mercy. Capitation allowance 
was not allowed for fear of leading to fraud. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—Not in Sind. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given number of years from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
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in the interim so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18 .—The only educational institutions in 
Sind which can be included in this question are the 
three high schools, and they certainly could not 
be kept up unless maintained by Government. 
Any withdrawal of support from them would, I 
think, be a serious mistake, and would greatly in¬ 
terfere with educational progress in the province. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system or the 
details of its administration ? 

Ans. 19.—1 The only remark I wish to make 
about the grant-in-aid system is that I think the 
Educational Department ought, if possible, to hold 
regular examinations annually. Formerly I be¬ 
lieve it used to do so, but owing to the increase in 
the number of aided schools and the insufficiency 
of the staff of Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors, 
it was obliged to authorise inspecting officers to 
hold regular examinations every secoud year only, 
and in the alternate years to award the grants on a 
mere inspection or short oral examination of the 
various classes. No doubt this change could not 
be avoided, as the inspecting staff was unable to 
find the time requisite for annual examinations of 
all the aided schools, but I think if an opportunity 
should occur it would be well if the system of 
regular annual examinations could be reverted to. I 
believe nothing stimulates work in a school so much 
as periodical and formal examinations, and in India, 
where all classes rely so much ou Government, the 
examination by the Inspector is looked .upon by 
the boys as far more important and serious than 
any that may be held by the masters of the schools. 
Under these circumstauces, in the interests of the 
aided schools I think it would be well if it could 
be arranged to hold annual examinations as nearly 
as possible in the same month every year. The 
object of the Inspector's examination should be 
not only to determine the amount of money to 
which the school is entitled, but also to assist the 
masters by affording an independent test of the 
relative merits of the boys. From my experience 
in Sind it appeared to me that the annual examin¬ 
ation held by the Inspector or the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors was the chief event of the year in the estima¬ 
tion both of the masters and of the boys; and I 
should think that this feeling prevails as much in 
private schools as in Government institutions. 

Ques. 21 .—What is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education in your province, and do you 
consider it adequate ? 

Ans, 21 .—In the high schools in Sind the rates 
of fees ranged from 8 annas a month in the lower 
standards to R2 a month in the higher. I be¬ 
lieve the rates have lately been revised and the 
receipts from fees have increased considerably since 
my time. The high schools received considerable 
grants from the Municipalities, and in estimating 
the pecuniary support given to the school by the 
people of the town, both the Municipal grant and 
the fees should be taken into consideration. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education in 
Sind injured by any unhealthy competition; and 
if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

Ans. 24 .—There is no unhealthy competition in 
regard to higher education. The only competition 
is between, the mission schools and the high 
schools, and that appeared to me to be very useful. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in Sind with 
reference to scholarships; and have you any remarks 


to make on the subject ? Is the scholarship system 
impartially administered as between Government 
and aided schools? 

Ans. 29. —A few scholarships were given in the 
upper classes in high schools of the value of S3 
or 4 per mensem; but the most important were 
those known as the Sind scholarships. They were 
of the value of B.20 per mensem, and were ten¬ 
able for four years at any college connected with 
the Bombay University. They were open to all 
boys educated at any school in Sind, and were 
awarded according to the result of the Matricula¬ 
tion examination; the only qualification being a 
certificate of poverty, i.e., of inability to prosecute 
studies in Bombay without this aid. I cannot re¬ 
collect how many Sind scholarships were available, 
but there were, I think, about 7 or 8. The mouey 
was provided partly from the proceeds of a araall 
endowment and partly from Municipal funds. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ? 

Ans. 30. —When I was in Sind the Municipality 
of Karachi used to make a monthly grant to the 
mission school. I think the Hyderabad Munici¬ 
pality also did so, 

Ques. 32.— What is the system of schoq/1 in¬ 
spection pursued in your province? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement? 

Ans, 32.— The inspection of the various schools 
in Sind is conducted by the Educational Inspector 
and three Deputy Inspectors. The rule was that 
all Government schools were to he regularly 
examined every year, and that a second shorter 
examination or inspection was also to be held 
wthin the year. The Deputy Inspectors used to 
manage to visit most of the schools in their di¬ 
vision twice during the year, and I used to visit as 
many as I could reach during the travelling 
season. Some of the schools, however, such as 
those in Thar and Parkar, were exceedingly remote*, 
and could not be visited more than once in the year. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do yon appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you thiuk 
so, what measures would you suggest iu order to 
prevent this result? 

Ans. 37 Sf 38. —In Sind the withdrawal of Gov¬ 
ernment to any great extent from the managem ent 
of the high schools or any other class of schools 
would, in my opinion, most certainly be fatal to 
them. I should doubt the advisability of such a 
step in any part of the Presidency. I should think 
it would be very unpopular and injurious to the 
advancement of higher education. 

Ques. 40.— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —-A small gymnasium was attached to 
the Hyderabad High School, at which at one time 
a teacher used to attend from the regiment sta¬ 
tioned in the cantonment. At Karachi there was 
a cricket-club attached to the high school, which 
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flourished pretty well, and there were annual ath¬ 
letic games, which were conducted with much 
spirit, especially the wrestling, in which Sindhis 
take special interest. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls ; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted in 
them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Ans. 41 Sf 42. —There can hardly be said to be 

y indigenous girls' schools in Sind, though a 

’ small girls learn the Koran in the mosques 
g with the little boys. When I was in Sind 
department had made some progress in insti- 
g girls' schools, though not very much, 
e were such schools in all the chief towns, and 
Sindu schools in Karachi and Tatta and the 
ammadan schools at Larkhana, Sukkur, and 
i were fairly attended. At Larkhana, which 
to be considered the most advanced girls' 
1, I recollect one pupil presenting herself for 
-s*.u,iui nation in the 6th vernacular standard. At 
^Tatta the girls' school was the object of tbe libera¬ 
lity of a gentleman named Shat Rutunehuud, who 
builft a very nice school-house for it. 

Ques. 44.— What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —l can offer no suggestions in answer 
to this question. There used to be a female Nor¬ 
mal school at Hyderabad instituted chiefly at the 
wish of Miss Mary Carpenter, who supplied some 
of the money required, but it was not very suc¬ 
cessful, and had to be closed. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government ou high education in 
your province unnecessary? 

Ans. 48. —I do not think so. 

Ques. 51.— Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51. —Pupil-teachers were employed to a 
considerable extent in the vernacular schools to 
teach the lower classes. It; was chiefly owing to 
want of money to pay a sufficient number of 


masters that this system was adopted, but I think 
it answered fairly well. The pupil-teachers were 
usually very demure and sober for their age, and 
seemed to like the work. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in Sind (e.g., the Muhamma¬ 
dans) such as to require exceptional treatment in 
the matter of English education ? To ivhat are 
these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for? 

Ans. 67. —The attitude of the Muhammadans to¬ 
wards English education is a very serious evil in a 
province like Sind, where they are numerically far 
in excess of the Hindus. The result must infalli¬ 
bly be the exclusion of the Muhammadans from the 
higher appointments under the Government. The 
authorities, I think, do their utmost to introduce a 
Muhammadan element into the administration, but 
the Mussalmans themselves are indifferent or hostile 
to English education. The vernacular schools, as 
I pointed out in answer to a previous question, have 
a considerable attendance of Muhammadan boys, 
but in the English schools, when I was in Sind, the 
Hindus were almost in exclusive possession. The 
few Muhammadans who passed the higher examin¬ 
ations could almost be counted on the fingers, and 
were mainly recruited out of one family. They 
have, I think, all obtained good appointments, and 
every one was most anxious to help Muhammadans 
into the public service if only they could be found 
to be in any way qualified for the duties. What 
is to be the remedy I cannot think, but that the 
evil is very serious admits of no doubt. Some 
departments are practically closed to Muhamma¬ 
dans owing to the necessity of English education as 
a qualification for the duties. There is not, I believe, 
a single subordinate Judge who is a Mussalman in 
a province where the Muhammadan law is largely 
administered, and where in the great majority of 
eases at least one of the litigants is a Mussalman, 
The Hindu subordinate judges no doubt administer 
Muhammadan law as ably and impartially as any 
Muhammadan could do, but still the fact which 1 
state is a matter which deserves tbe thoughtful 
consideration of the National Muhammadan Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Cross-examination of Mb, Fulton, 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1. —Having regard to the geographical isola - 
tion of Sind, do you consider that the province 
requires a college of its own at present; or that it 
can ever claim assistance from Government for 
such an institution unless it is prepared to eontri- 
btute an endowment fund ? 

A. 1 .—I am afraid that the institution of a 
college in Sind must be looked upon as impraeti- 
cable. I should not think that there was any 
chance of an adequate endowment fund being con¬ 
tributed in the province. The expense of keeping 
up such a college would be very heavy, and I do 
not think that Government could fairly be called 
on to undertake the charge. No doubt a good 
many boys would go to a college in Sind who 
would not come down to Bombay, but still I doubt 
whether there would be a very large attendance. I 
think that the most effectual way in which Gov¬ 
ernment might at a comparatively small cost en¬ 
courage higher’ education among the people of 
Sind would be by giving a grant to increase the 
number of Sind scholarships. It appears to me 
that it is far better for the young men to come 


down to Bombay and study at college here, where 
they are sure to have the advantage of the best 
instruction and to have the opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing new ideas in their intercourse with different 
classes of people than to remain in Sind, where at 
best the college must necessarily be rather inferior. 
I think young men should be encouraged as much 
as possible to come from Sind to study at one of 
the colleges in Bombay or Poona, and with this 
object the number of Sind scholarships should be 
increased. It is a question, too, whether their value 
should not also be increased. R20 a month is 
what is now allowed, but I know that complaints 
have often been made that this is insufficient. I 
cannot express an opinion as to whether this is so 
or not, but I think it might be well to ascertain 
from the principals of the colleges what is then- 
opinion on the subject—due regard being had to a 
fact of jvhieh Sindhis have complained to me, 
namely, that it costs them rather more to live than 
it does to Deccanis or Gujarathis, because the 
Sindhis, being very few in number, are often not 
able to club together to pay for cooks, &c,, and 
their messing expenses are consequently somewhat 
increased. 
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Q. 2 .—It has been said that in Sind grants-in- 
aid to private institutions were arbitrarily and 
suddenly withdrawn. When you were in Sind did 
the Department liberally recognise private enterprise? 

A. 2.—1 do not know whether the grants-in- 
aid to private institutions have been withdrawn or 
not. When I was in Sind the grant-in-aid rules 
were, so far as I can recollect, applied to all private 
schools which desired to be registered. The most 
important private schools were the mission schools 
and the European schools in Karachi; but, besides 
these, there were the purely Native private schools 
to which I have already referred, and which seem¬ 
ed to me to be useful institutions deserving encour¬ 
agement. 

Ques. 3 .—Speaking from your special lrnow- 
1 edge-of the Sukkur Municipality, and your gene¬ 
ral knowledge of the Municipal administration 
throughout the Presidency, do you consider that 
Municipalities entrusted with primary education 
should receive the Government subsidy by a grant 
for results, as in Sukkur, or in the form of a lump 
assignment ? Secondly, do you think a Municipal 
board entrusted with the State (or public) pri¬ 
mary schools should also take the responsibility of 
administering the grant-in-aid system for private 
primary schools in the town ? 

A ns. 3 .—I think, on the whole, that a lump 
assignment should be handed over to the Munici¬ 
palities in aid of primary education. No doubt a 
fluctuating grant for results would have the advan¬ 
tage of increasing in proportion to the extension of 
schools; but, on the other hand, there must be some 
limit to the possible increase. Government can, I 
suppose, only devote a certain fixed sum every year 
to primary education, and I should think it would 
be most convenient to assign to each district and 
town such portion of the total sum available as 
might appear just. On what principle the distri¬ 
bution of the funds should take place is a matter 
for careful consideration, but perhaps the money 
might be allotted either in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation or in proportion to the educational income 
of the town or district derived from local sources. 
I hope that before arrangements are finally made 
for the transfer to Municipalities of the control of 
vernacular schools, a careful enquiry may be made 


as to the exact proportion of the Provincial grant 
to which each town is entitled. At present it 
seems to me that as a body the Municipalities do 
not contribute to education anything like their 
proper share of the expenses compared with the 
contributions from rural areas, and 1 hope that, 
now that a change is to be made, Government will 
insist on this state of affairs being brought to an 
end. It would be a pity now to sanction any 
scheme which would perpetuate the present un¬ 
equal distribution of expenditure, and for this 
reason it might, I think, be well not to deal wit 1 
the Municipalities singly, but to . have a gener 
enquiry for the whole Presidency in order to 
certain to what each was entitled. The distr 
tion of the Provincial grant available for verr 
lar schools arrived at now might be left u 
turbed for five years, when a re-adjustment ol 
grants might be desirable. An arraugemer 
this sort would, it seems to me, he more eonven 
both for the Municipalities and for Governn 
than payment of grants by the result of the an 
examination. 

As regards the second part of the question^ 
find it rather difficult to express an opinionbuj^, 
on the whole, I think J should be inclined not to 
hand over to the Municipalities the administration 
of the system of grants-iu-aid to private schools. 
I should be rather afraid of local jealousies inter¬ 
fering with the proper administration of the 
system, especially as the private schools would 
often necessarily he in competition with the Muni¬ 
cipal schools ; but I am not in a position to express 
any very decided opinion on the subject. 

I wish to take the opportunity of recalling the 
expression used by me in answer to question 8 at 
page 73, 2nd column, line 57, namely, the words 
“ under the grant-in aid rules,” In answer to 
question 37 I would also withdraw the words <c or 
any other class of schools.” 

By Mr. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Are yon able to state the causes of 
the indifference or hostility of the Mussulmans of 
Sind to English education ? 

A. 1. —No, 1 can assign no special reason. 


Evidence of Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—I have had the opportunities of forming 
an opinion on the subject of education in India 
during my connection with the Government Edu¬ 
cational Department up to 1845 and with the 
Parsi Girls* School Association and other educa¬ 
tional institutions from 1858 to the present time. 
For some time I acted as a member of the Bombay 
Female Normal School Committee appointed by 
Government, and also as a member of the sub¬ 
committee appointed by the Town Council of 
Bombay to visit the primary schools supported 
and maintained partly by the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion and partly by Government, and Honorary 
Secretary to the Parsi Girls’ School Association of 
Bombay. My experience has been gained exclu¬ 
sively in the Bombay Presidency. 

Ques. 2 .—-Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 


on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—The scope of .primary education is 
thus defined in the first clause of the Act passed 
this year by the French Legislature :— 

“ Primary education comprises moral and civil instruc¬ 
tion, reading, writing, geography, particularly that of 
France, history, especially that of France up to the present 
day, some notions of law and political economy, the elements 
of natural, physical, and mathematical science, their applica¬ 
tions to agriculture, health, industrial arts, manual labour, 
and uses of the tools of the principal crafts, the elements of 
drawing, modelling, and. music, gymnastics, for. hoys mili¬ 
tary drill, for girls needlework.” 

This provision might be modified and adapted 
to the circumstances of India, and should, I submit, 
form the basis on which primary education should 
be conducted by the state of this country. 

I think that in Bombay the system of primary 
education has, with notable exceptions, been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 



to the requirements of the community The im¬ 
provements which I venture to suggest in the 
system of administration and course of instruction 
are the following 

(<z) Readiness and rapidity of calculation, pro¬ 
ficiency in mental arithmetic and Native method 
of book-keeping and accounts, subjects to which 
great attention had been paid in the indigenous 
schools, but they liave been displaced by the course 
of instruction prescribed in Government schools 
and imparted from text-books which are not quite 
adapted to the capacity of the pupils. 

(i5) The introduction of a systematic course of 
instruction in the principles of morality and ethics. 
I atai of opinion that this is a great desideratum 
which, if supplied, will be attended with beneficial 
results. 

(c) The impartmont of technical education for 
qualifying the people for acquiring the practice of 
useful trades, industrial arts, and professions. But 
I am sorry to learn that this important question 
does not come within the scope of the enquiries en¬ 
trusted to the Commission. 

(d) The necessity of establishing Normal schools 
Sn Bombay for qualifying and training male and 
Semale teachers in English and in the vernacular 
languages. 

(e) The existing number of primary schools for 
boyi? and girls being utterly inadequate, it is 
necessary for Government to make a larger grant. 
According to the recent census, there are 140,250 
children, of school-going age 'between 6 and 15 
years) in the town and island of Bombay, of whom 
81,417 only are under instruction and 108,838 
children are not under instruction. Of the latter, 
11,405 are just able to read and write, whilst 
97,428 are totally illiterate. 

It appears, from the following statistics given in 
the latest report of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Bombay, that the number of schools estab¬ 
lished by Government throughout the entire Pre¬ 
sidency is inadequate to supply the educational 
wants of the people, and the amount contributed 
thereto by the State greatly falls short of the 
needs of the people, numbering 16,454,414 
souls:— 
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The ratio of persons under instruction to the 
entire population is J '54 per cent. The inadequacy 
of the above expenditure will appear most glaring 
if contrasted with the large sum, R2,19,98,680, 
granted by Parliament in April last for primary 
education and for the expense of the Education 
Department in England and Wales. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and, if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitudo of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society. 


Am. 3. —Primary instruction is bought for by 
tbe people in general, except by the poorest class, 
who are unablo to pay the fees. Hitherto Muham¬ 
madans have to a large extent stood aloof from it, 
chiefly because the Koran is not taught in the Gov¬ 
ernment schools. I am glad to find that an orga¬ 
nised effort has recently been made in the city of 
Bombay, by several intelligent aud public spirited 
Muhammadans, to overcome the repugnance of their 
co-religionists, and Government, as well as the 
Municipal Corporation, have made large grants in 
aid of the schools established by the Aujumau- 
i-Islam. Recently there has been an increase in 
the number of schools and iu the attendance of 
Muhammadan scholars. The attitude of the influ- 
• ential and enlightened classes of Natives towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society is all that can be wished for. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can yon describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees* are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what arc their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can he turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the mas¬ 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ? How far 
has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indi¬ 
genous schools, and can it be further extended? 

Ans. 4 .—According to the last report of the 
Director of Public Instruction (pages 61, 62) 
there are 1,305 indigenous schools throughout this 
Presidency attended by 36,054 pupils. Of these 
there are 143 schools attended by 9,405 pupils in 
the island of Bombay. These statistics do not 
appear to he complete and accurate. Aid is given 
by the Department to a very small number of 
these schools. Numerous schoolmasters have 
declined to receive aid on account of their inability 
to conform to the rules of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. These institutions are a relic of the ancient 
indigenous system, of which the chief peculiarity 
consist of teaching lessons and arithmetical tables, 
&c,, by heart, readiness of calculation and useful 
meutal arithmetic. Simple elementary instruction 
is communicated in readiug, writing, aud mental 
arithmetic, often without any organised plan. The 
fees levied range from two to eight annas per month, 
in addition to presents on birth-days, marriage, and 
other festive occasions and holidays. They are 
conducted chiefly by hereditary schoolmasters 
who do not generally possess the requisite qualifi¬ 
cations. Several of these schools are pretty fairly 
conducted, whilst many are badly managed. In 
the island of Bombay many of these schools are 
located in exposed verandas and dark over-crowded 
rooms situated on the basement in different parts 
of the fort aud native town. The discipline is 
seldom good. No arrangements have been made 
for training or providing masters for such schools. 
In Gujarath the indigenous schools are, I am in¬ 
formed, generally of a better class, and deserve 
encouragement. The sister Presidency of Bengal, 
which, I ain informed, possesses 700,000 indi¬ 
genous schools, of which 600,000 are partially 
aided by Government, carries nff the palm of 
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superiority ifi this matter. In the absence of 
extensive efforts by Government to make adequate 
provision for primary education, I think it is 
necessary to turn the existing indigenous schools 
to good account, and to use every endeavour to 
encourage, extend, and improve them. With this 
view I would suggest to the Commission to recom¬ 
mend the Department to modify and relax the 
rules for giving grants-iu-aid to indigenous schools 
so as to remove the difficulties and place it within 
the means of the conductors to avail themselves 
of the assistance of the State. 

Ques, 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? IIow far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educa¬ 
ted at school ? 

Ans. 5. —There is scarcely any home instruction 
in this Presidency, because the mothers are, for 
the most part, uneducated, and the male parents 
are too much engaged in their work and calling 
to spare any time or attention to the education of 
their children, Parents who can afford the means, 
in some cases employ private teachers out of school- 
hours to give instruction to their children at home 
in the morning or evening to assist the progress 
of the latter at school. Instances of children 
being educated at home are rare. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —Government cannot, I think, depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural or other districts 
in the mofussil, unless they rely on the schools that 
are established by Christian Missionaries with the 
avowed object of converting the Natives. These 
schools are attended chiefly by children of the lowest 
class, with whom the generality of Hindus do not 
bold any social intercourse, and by the children of 
the poorest class, who are unable to pay the higher 
rate of fees charged in Government schools. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —Funds assigned for primary education 
in the rural districts can, in my opinion, be advan¬ 
tageously administered by district committees or 
local boards, subject to such rules and limitations 
as it may be deemed necessary to prescribe. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Muuicipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge agaiust Muuicipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possi¬ 
bility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —I am of opinion that primary schools 
should be entrusted to properly constituted 
school boards or Municipal committees for sup¬ 
port and management in large towns and cities 
if such Committees possess surplus funds adequate 
for the purpose. With some exceptions their 
resources are so inadequate that after spending 
their funds on the primary and legitimate objects of 


conservancy and sanitation they can spare very 
little money for promotion of primary education ; 
but in any case they should not be compelled to 
have recourse to additional taxation, which might 
press heavily on the people. Primary education 
is a fair charge on the general revenues of the 
country. The Imperial Parliament has recognised 
the charge and has made adequate provision for 
primary education from the public revenues as 
shown in my answer to question 2. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers iq[ 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exsfrt 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? dan 
yon suggest measures, other than increase of pav, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —I thiuk it is necessary that trained 
teachers should he provided for primary and secon¬ 
dary boys’ and girls’ schools. There are several 
training schools and colleges and Normal schools 
in the Deccan, Dharwar, Gujarath and Sitid, but 
no such institution exists in Bombay, where the 
largo majority of masters employed iu the verna¬ 
cular and Anglo-vernacular schools are untrained. 
In the Normal schools none but scholars of the 
higher class, studying 1 in secondary schools, and 
matriculated students, should be admitted. After 
being duly trained and qualified, they should bo 
taught, the art of teaching in practising schools; 
and when their training is finished, they should 
receive certificates of competency as teachers from 
the heads of the Normal schools. The status and 
emoluments of the vernacular schoolmasters 
should, I think, be improved so as to keep pace 
with improvements in their qualifications and 
training. The salaries of vernacular schoolmas¬ 
ters of the lower grade at preseut range from 
RIO to 12 (being equal to the pay of ordinary 
house-keepers), of the middle grade R15, and 
of the higher grade R20 to 25. These low 
salaries do not and cannot attract competent men. 
to occupy these responsible posts. It is also neces¬ 
sary to improve the position of the village school¬ 
masters by increasing their emoluments and by 
other means, because they exercise a beneficial 
influence amongst the villagers. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special meaDs be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10. —To make the primary schools popular 
and attractive, I would recommend that, in addiy 
tion to other subjects, much attention should b/C> 
paid to mental arithmetic, composition, epistolary 
and mercantile correspondence, moral duties, 
adages and maxims, Native book-keeping and 
accounts, and lessons on objects, also instruc- 
tion in trades and industrial arts. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernaculars recognised and taught 
in the different schools iu the Bombay Presidency 
are the dialects of the people. The instruction 
imparted therein is therefore useful as well as 
popular. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 
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Ana. 12. —Yes, excepting in villages and rural 
districts, where it is necessary to encourage and 
assist well-conducted indigenous schools. 

Ques. 13.-— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ana. 13. —The fees levied in primary schools 
ranging from itl to R3 press heavily on the 
poorer classes of the people. They should be 
reduced, say, one-half, so as to place it within the 
means of the poor students to avail themselves 
of the advantages held out to them. In verna¬ 
cular schools the fees ranging from 4 annas to 8 
annas, and in some cases 1 rupee, are heavy and 
should be reduced. Students who cannot afford 
to pay the school fees should be admitted free. 
The present restriction of the free list, 15 per 
cent., should he removed, so that the doors of the 
Government schools should not be closed against 
poor candidates. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —The number of primary schools can, 

I believe, be increased by Government opening 
jiew schools in suitable localities and giving granta- 
in-aid and scholarships, and by enlisting the sym¬ 
pathies and inviting the co-operation of influential 
and enlightened Natives. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in I 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —I do not know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order har% been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854. The 
reason is obvious. Education has not yet made 
sufficient progress to warrant Government in clos¬ 
ing their colleges or high schools to make way 
for private institutions, 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
- ■ fost- .rich it is the duty of Government to 

%s. 16. —I do not know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, without 
injury to education or to interests which it is the 
duty of Government to protect. The time for 
carrying out this suggestion has not arrived. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system? 

Ana. 17. —In the Bombay Presidency several 
public-spirited and liberal gentlemen have come 
forward and aided more extensively than before in 
the establishment of schools and colleges and the 
erection of elegant buildings for educational pur¬ 
poses ; but I do not know if there are any that 
are able and willing to come forward and aid in 
such work at present. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government or any local 
authority, having control of public money, were 


to announce its determination to withdraw, after 
a given term of years, from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18 .—If the Government or any local 
authority having control of public money were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, the probability is 
that it will be impossible to stimulate private 
effort to secure the maintenance of such institu¬ 
tion on a private footing. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (4) hoys' 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, {d) Normal schools ? 

Ana. 19 .—1 venture to offer the following 
remarks on the principle of the grant-in-aid 
system, the details of its administration, and the 
principle of religious neutrality which should be 
observed by Government. When the grauts-in- 
aid system as instituted under the despatch of 
1854 from the Court of Directors was introduced 
and carried out by the Local Government, the 
benefit of such aid was withheld from all schools 
and educational institutions, established and con¬ 
ducted by Christian Missionaries and other reli¬ 
gious societies, on the ground that it would mili¬ 
tate against the principle of religious neutrality 
observed by Government. 

I invite the attention of the Commission to an 
admirable despatch addressed by the late Lord 
Ellenborough, then President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, dated 28th April 1858. 
In this important document His Lordship makes 
the following pertinent remarks against the exten¬ 
sion of grants-in-aid to Missionary schools:— 

“ 21. Tbis measure, even guarded as it appears to be, by- 
restricting the aid of Government to the secular education 
of the Natives in Missionary schools, seems to me to be of a 
very perilous character. 

“ 22, The primary object of the Missionary is prosely- 
tisrn. He gives education, because by giving education be 
hopes to extend Christianity. He may be quite right in 
adopting that courso ; and left to himself, unaided by the 
Government, and evidently unconnected with it, he may 
obtain some, although probably no great, extent of success ; 
but the moment lie is ostensibly assisted by the Govern¬ 
ment, he not only loses a large portion of his chance of 
doing good in the furtherance of his primary objeot, but by 
creating the impression that education means proselylism, 
he materially impedes the measures of Government directed 
to education alone. 

“ 23. Tbis has been the view taken of the effect of any 
appearance of connexion between the Government and the 
Missionaries by some of the most pious as well as the most 
able men who have ever been employed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and I have, at all times, adhered to their 
opinion. 

***** 

“ 27. I must express my doubt whether the aid by Gov¬ 
ernment funds to the imparting even of purely secular 
education in a missionary school is consistent with the 
promises so often roado to the people, and till now so scru¬ 
pulously kept, of perfect neutrality in matters of religion. 

“ 28. It is true that the money of the State is only 
granted to the Missionary on account of the secular educa¬ 
tion wiiich alone he engages to give to the Native, unless 
the Native should otherwise desire ; but it may oftcu, if not 
always, happen, that it is only through the aid. thus given 
professedly for secular education, that the Missionary is 
enabled to keep the school at all, which he only designs for 
other, and those proselytising purposes. 

" 29. We thus indirectly support where we profess to 
repudiate, and practically abandon the neutrality to which 
we have at all times pledged ourselves to adhere. Such 
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conduct bring* into question out good faith, and may natu¬ 
rally give alarm to the people.” * 

On the abovcmentioned grounds, His Lordship 
recommends the advisability of “ withholding the 
aid of Government from schools with which Mis¬ 
sionaries are connected.” 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, in 
his report for the year 1857-58 (page 30) publicly 
expresses bis " respectful concurrence in the argu¬ 
ments by Lord Ellenborough (iu paragraphs 
20—30), deprecates grants-in-aid to professedly 
Missionary schools as inconsistent with religious 
neutrality,” and declares that no pecuniary grant 
lias been made iu this Presidency to any Missionary 
school. 

Sir George Russel Clerk, the then Secretary of 
the India Board and late Governor of Bombay, 
in an able memorandum recorded by him under 
date 29th March 1858, makes the following 
important recommendation 

" The Government of India should be direoted to consi¬ 
der in a calm and unobtrusive spirit the best mode of ren¬ 
dering education really popular, to regulate it with no 
attempt at proselytism, open or disguised, and to rely that 
our greatest strength consists iu regarding with feelings of 
charity and patience the pursuit of religious instruction by 
all the different persuasions according to their several 
creeds." 

Sir John Peter Grant, late Governor of Bengali 
has also recorded a minute against giviug grant' 
in-aid to Missionary schools. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, late Director of Public 
Instruction iu Bengal, has borne the following 
important testimony :— 

“ The only Natives who send their children to Missionary 
schools are those who cannot afford to pay school fees. No 
man who is tolerably well off will send his child to a Mis* 
sionary sohool, and I have scores of times been applied to 
(unsuooossfully) by the sons of poor men for a small allow¬ 
ance to save them from the hardship of attending the Mis¬ 
sionary school, and to enable them to go to the Government 
institution instead.” 

The above remark is applicable to this Presidency 
also. Hero Natives of the poorest classes, who 
cannot afford to pay the heavy fees charged in 
Government schools, are compelled, much against 
their wish, to send their children to Missionary 
schools, where small and almost nominal fees are 
levied and a large number of free students are 
admitted. 

In 1857 the principal Native inhabitants of 
Bombay memorialised the Government of Bombay 
against the use iu the Elphinstone Institution of 
class-books prepared expressly for tho uso of 
children professing the Christian religion aud 
abounding in lessons containing the doctrines and 
principles of Christianity. In reply to their memo¬ 
rial, tho Natives were informed that Government 
had directed tho Director of Public Instruction to 
issue an order “ prohibiting the teachers in Govern¬ 
ment schools from reading or teaching the lessons 
complained of by the petitioners. 8 

The class-books used in all the Missionary 
schools oonsist for the most part of lessons relating 
to the principles, doctrines, and tenets of the 
Christian religion—books which have been pre¬ 
pared for the purpose of carrying out the object for 
which Missionary societies have established schools 
throughout the Presidency, namely, ns ail instru¬ 
ment in aid of the cause of the subversion of tho 


i Tide Keport of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay 
for 1857-08, pp. U, 12 

• Vide Kopovt of the Director of Pnblio Instruction, Bombay, 
for tho year 1857-58 pp. 24, 25, 82 to 36. 


ancient religions of India and the conversion of 
the Natives to Christianity. The study of tht 
Bible and the course of Christian religious in¬ 
struction prescribed for the Missionary schools are 
not optional but obligatory on all Native students 
attending these schools. And yet, for reasopj 
with which I am unacquainted, a departure frooi 
the policy of religious neutrality was sanctioned by 
the Government of Bombay for the first time in 
the year 1883, and educational institutions sup¬ 
ported by different Missionary societies have been 
allowed grants-in-aid since the year 1865-66. 1 This 
proceeding has produced wide-spread dissatisfaction.' 
amongst the natives of this Presidency. 

On those grounds I venture to recommend that 
Government should be asked to revert to the 
original policy of withholding grants-in-aid from 
all schools conducted with the object of propagating 
Christianity or any other religion. 

The following statistics contained in the last 
report of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, show that the distribution of grants-in- 
aid amongst the educational institutions establish¬ 
ed for different classes of tho people iu this Pre¬ 
sidency can senreoly he deemed to be fair. 

In the year 1880-81 tho undermentioned sums 
were awarded for grants-iu-aid by results, aggre¬ 
gating R80,698 , 

_ ,_ ,, 8 a. p. 

To two CoUegoB, ins., tho St. Xavier’s College 
and Free General Assembly’* Institution . 3,600 0 0 

To 28 j^rmanent schools for Europeans and , ■ 

Eiirftuiu.nu. 34,890 0 0 

To 91 permanent .schools for NativeH oonduotod 
chiefly by MisBionariea .... 87.739 0 0 
To 19 privato schools for Natives . . . 4,409 0 0 

Total . 80,698 0 O 

The bulk of this amount was awarded to colleges 
and schools established by Christian religious and 
Missionary societies, leaving a suAllsum, less than 
R10,000, awarded to private schools established 
by Natives. These figures show the advisability of 
making u better aud more equitable distribution of’ 
the grants-in-aid, so that the Natives might get 
a fair share, 

I regret to learn that the grahts-in-aid allowed 
to several large and well-conducted educational 
institutions—namely, the Fort High School, the 
Chandunvadi High School of Bombay, and B6ba 
Gokley's School at Poona—have all been totally 
withheld since the year 1877-78, on gr r1 s which 
from the correspondence that has CSw. 
appear to be scarcely justifiable. The 
assigned by the Director of Public Instruction 
that “ tho receipts of the institutions in question, 
independent of Government aid, are sufficient to 
maintain them in an efficient state, and also to 
yield an income to the proprietors.'” On referring} 
to paragraph 53 of the Government Despatch ojt 
1854, the Commission will find that no such 
instruction is laid down for awarding grantp-ifi- 
aid. The only conditions prescribed are that they 
should be “ under adequate local management, 
that is to say, one or more private patrons, volun¬ 
tary subscribers or the trustees of endowments, 
who will undertake the general superintendence of 
the school and be answerable for its permanence 
for some given time,” Rnd “provided also that 
their managers consent that tho sohools shall be 
subject to Government inspection and agree to- 
any conditions which may be laid down for the 


1 Fide Keport of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
for the year 1865-66, p. 25. 
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regulation of such grants.” In vain the pro- 
prietor of the Fort High School pointed out that 
“ the withdrawal of all Government aid must inevi¬ 
tably reduce the school from its present, flourish¬ 
ing state to one of comparative inefficiency, ” and 
prevent improvements being made in the seminary. 
The proprietors of another school, namely, the 
Chandunvadi High School No. 2, from which the 
grant was discontinued, represented that it would 
be impossible for them to maintain a well-trained 
teaching staff and other appliances and keep up 
the efficiency of the institution without a grant-in- 
a>’d from Government. Grants are still given to 
similar schools in Madras. The consequence of 
discontinuing the Government grant from Baba 
Gokhley’s School at Poona was, I hear, fatal to 
its existence. This seminary had, I am informed, 
competed successfully with the Government High 
School for several years. Grant-in-aid has been 
withheld for several years from the Poopa Native 
Institution—a seminary ably conducted by Mr. 
Vaman Prabhakar Bhave, which had educated and 
passed several youths in the Matriculation and 
Public Service examinations every year. Although 
three successive Educational Inspectors, who ex¬ 
amined the school, reported favourably regarding 
the efficiency and successful management of the 
institution, yet aid was refused on the ground that 
there were “ no funds for any private high school 
in Poona. 5 ’ 1 

It appears from the report of the Director of 
Public instruction for the year 1876-7^ (p. 24) 
that, in consequence of the number of aided schools 
having in six years risen from 85 to 255, Govern¬ 
ment ordered a revision of the grant-in-aid rules 
and the framing of new rules, withdrawing grants 
for passing Matriculation and grants for salaries, 
and reducing by one-half the grants for passing 
the F.A. and” B.A. examinations. The large 
reduction in grants which took place iu 1876-77 is 
attributable to the strict enforcement of the revised 
rules. I regret to learn that a further reduction 
has been made this year to a considerable amount 
in the award of grants-in-aid, and the English 
school at Breach Candy Road has been struck off 
the register. I would submit to the Commission 
the desirability of restoring the grants that have 
been withheld or curtailed. Private educational 
institutions are obliged to incur heavy expense for 
employing and maintaining a qualified staff of 
teachers and appliances for the highest standard in 
preparing scholars for Matriculation. In order to 
contribute towards this heavy expenditure, it is 
necessary, in my opinion, to restore these grants 
aud to confer them on a liberal scale. 

The grants-in-aid are adequate in the case of 
colleges, but are totally inadequate in the case of 
b pys’ aud girls-’ schools. The amount of grants- 
in-aid for the Euglish-teaehing Anglo-vernacular 
and vernacular schools and girls’ schools should be 
at least doubled, aud should be so regulated as to 
enable private Native schools to recover a moiety 
of the costs of their maintenance. There being 
no private Normal schools in this Presidency, 
there are no grants for them. 

Quefi. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

1 Vide Printed Reports of the Poona Native Institution for 
1880 and 1881. 
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Ans.20 .—I found considerable difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding the object and bearing of this question. 
On enquiry I have been given to understand that 
the object of the question is to ascertain whether 
there is any truth in the contention of a certain 
class of persons who allege that the tendency of 
the Government system of education bemg atheistic, 
Government practically violate the principle of 
religious neutrality, and that they should, therefore, 
retire from the field of high-class education. I 
believe there is no truth in the contention just 
referred to. Having myself been educated under 
the Government system, and having come in con¬ 
tact with a great many alumni of the Government 
colleges in the Presidency, I am in a position to 
deny the allegation of an atheistic and immoral 
tendency. I am not aware of any of the professors 
inculcating the doctrine of atheism in any of the 
colleges in this Presidency, A high moral tone 
pervades the text-books and permeates the course 
of instruction imparted in Government colleges 
aud schools. 

If it is intended to be suggested by this question 
that the educational institutions conducted by the 
Missionaries are disliked or discouraged by the 
Department, I must say that the result of my 
enquiries and information distinctly negatives such 
a suggestion. I am informed that in this Pre¬ 
sidency and throughout British India the case is 
different. As stated iu my answer to question 19, 
Government have given undue encouragement to 
Missionary schools and colleges by giving them 
liberal grants-in-aid, and have thereby departed 
from the principle of religious neutrality. These 
grants, although ostensibly given towards secular 
education, are virtually applied towards carrying 
out the primary object of these schools, viz., the 
impartment of instruction in Christianity with the 
view of converting Native children from their 
respective ancestral faiths to Christianity. I 
eaunot understand the principle on which Mis¬ 
sionary societies accept pecuniary aids from Impe¬ 
rial and Provincial revenues raised from taxes 
contributed by the Natives for the general pur¬ 
poses of Government, and not for proselytism. 

Qwes. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher education 
in your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Atis. 21— All classes of the people, with the 
exception of Muhammadans of the non-commercial 
class, avail themselves of Government and aided 
schools and colleges for the education of their 
children. I do not think the complaint is well 
founded that the wealthy classes do not pay enough 
for education. The rate of fees payable for higher 
education has been greatly enhanced, so that it 
presses heavily on the middle and poorer classes of 
the people. It amounts to ftlO per month, 

I would, therefore, recommend a reduction iu the 
rate, so as to place higher education within the 
reach of classes who are desirous of availing them¬ 
selves of the advantage. 

Ques, 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? ■ J J 

Afis. 22. I can adduce two notable instances of 
proprietary schools iu Bombay supported entirely 
by fees, namely, the Fort High School and the Fort 
Proprietary School. But the fact should be borne 
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in mind that the proprietors of these seminaries 
give their services to them as head masters in 
consideration of the amount of surplus realised by 
them from fees after deducting all other charges 
and expenses connected with the maintenance of 
these institutions in a state of efficiency. 

Ques. S3. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when iu direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. S3. —In my opinion it is possible for a non- 
Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution, 
The conditions under which it might become so are 
good management and adequate resources and 
support. 

Ques. S4. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —I am not aware of the cause of higher 
education in the Bombay Presidency being injured 
by any unhealthy competition. 

Ques. 35. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —Educated Natives in this Presidency 
have considerable difficulty in finding remunerative 
employment. If a vacancy occurs in a public or 
private office, some fifty or a hundred applications 
are received from candidates seeking employment. 
I am of opinion that Government should utilise 
the large expenditure incurred in connection with 
high education by holding out sufficient induce¬ 
ments to the under-graduates and graduates of the 
University for admission into the public service by 
open competition, instead of favouritism. With 
this object I would recommend that two standards 
of qualifications should be prescribed, one for the 
lower grade and another for the higher grade of 
the public service, and periodical examinations 
should be held of candidates for employment in 
the public service, and the following amongst 
other appointments should be conferred on the 
successful candidates :—■ 

1. Head Clerks, Shirastedars and Nazirs in the 

District Courts. 

3. Assistants, Head Clerks, Chitnis, Dafterdars, 
Accountants, Mamlatdarrs, Deputy Ac¬ 
countants, Head Kavkuns and Shirastedars 
to the Revenue Commissioners, Collectors 
and Magistrates, and Assistant Collectors 
and Magistrates. 

3 . Uncovenanted Assistants and Head Clerks to 

Secretaries to Government, Collectors of 
Customs and Excise, and Political Agents, 

4. Deputy Collectors and Magistrates. 

5. Overseers and Assistant Engineers, P. W. D. 

6 . Deputy Educational Inspectors, Masters of 

High Schools, Training Colleges, Normal 
Schools, and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and 
other officers of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. 

7. Translators. 

8. Inspectors of Registration and Stamps. 

9. Telegraph Officers. 

10. Forest Officers. 

11. Superintendents and Inspectors of Post Offices 

and Postmasters. 


I am of opinion that if proper standards be 
framed, and suitable rules be prescribed, and admis¬ 
sion to the above-mentioned public services be 
thrown open to public competition by Government, 
the difficulty now experienced by educated youths 
in obtaining employment will disappear, and the 
character and efficiency of the public service will 
be considerably improved. 

One step has, I am glad to say, already been 
taken in this direction by Sir R. Temple's Govern¬ 
ment, by instituting a competitive examination for 
the admission of graduates of the University 1 * 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 to a 
limited number of situations in the Revenue De¬ 
partment, but as these posts, beginning with Ijfar- 
kunship on S35 per month, are not worth much, 
they do not bold out sufficient inducements. The 
principle is excellent. I therefore request the 
Commission to recommend that it should be car¬ 
ried out on the extended scale I have proposed, 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26 .—I am of opinion that some change iq 
the instruction imparted in secondary schools should 
be introduced with the object of storing the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information. Instruction 
in the classical languages might be dispensed with, 
in the case of those who do not wish to matriculate. 

Quesm27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teacher and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opi- 
uion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in the secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27 .—I think there is some truth in the’ 
statement that the attention'of teachers and pupils 
is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of 
the University; but this cannot be avoided, 
although this circumstance to some extent impairs 
the value of the education imparted in secondary 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of thiugs, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Jus. 38 .—I do not think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination in this 
Presidency is. unduly large when compared with 
the requirements of the country. 

Ques. 39 .—What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—The system prevailing in the Bombay 
Presidency with regard to Government Scholar¬ 
ships is different from that which, according to 
my information, prevails in the other Presidencies. 
Here all these scholarships, excepting University 
Scholarships, are awarded to Government schools 
and colleges, and none to aided schools. Scholar¬ 
ships endowed by private individuals are awarded 


1 Vide Report of tha Director of Public Instruction for 
1880-81, pp. 135—137. 
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either to Government or private institutions ac¬ 
cording to the conditions stipulated by the donors. 
The Bombay University Scholarships, Fellowships, 
gold medals and prizes comprise 20 Scholarships, 
ranging from H120 to R400 per annum, 2 Fel¬ 
lowships of R800 and R410 per annum, 4 gold 
medals and 14 prizes from R50 to R54Q per 
annum, and are awarded by open competition to 
students of Government, Missionary, and private 
institutions with liberty to prosecute their further 
studies at any recognised college. 

Ques, SO. —Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Arts. SO. —I am not aware of Municipal support 
being extended iu this Presidency to Missionary 
schools. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secon¬ 
dary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Am. 31. —The University curricu^tn hardly 
affords a sufficient training for teachers in secon¬ 
dary schools. Special Normal schools are there¬ 
for necessary for training teachers in secondary 
and primary schools, as shown in my answer to 
question 9. 

Ques*. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In, what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Am. 3P.-*—The system of school inspection pur¬ 
sued in the Bombay Presidency is that which is 
prescribed by the Government Educational De¬ 
partment. I would suggest one improvement as 
being particularly necessary. Much of the time 
of the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors is, accord¬ 
ing to the present system, taken up with volumi¬ 
nous official' correspondence, of which they ought 
to be relieved, so as to enable them to devote more 
time and attention to their legitimate duties. 

Ques. 83. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing .efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspeetoin aud examination? 

Am. 33. —I cannot suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination, unless such of the 
professors of Government colleges, masters of 
Government and private schools, and the graduates 
of the University, can be induced to undertake the 
task as a labour of love. 

Ques. 34, —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

A«s. 34. —Several of the text-books in use in 
all the schools are, in my opinion, not suitable to 
flie wants and circumstances of the Natives. In 
the Government English schools, McCulloch's 
series of school-books, which were in use for a 
considerable time, were superseded, I believe, on 
account of the objection that they contained many 
lessons in Christian doctrines and religion. Mr. 
Howard's Series are now hr use in Government 
schools, and the Royal Readers are used in 
most of the private schools, Native and Euro¬ 
pean. Chambers' Moral Class Book and its Guja- 
rathi translation by Messrs. Kahandas Mausaram 
and Nusserwanji Chandabbai have been discon¬ 
tinued, and no text-book on this important subject 
has been substituted by the Department. In 
Gujardthi schools Hope's excellent series have 
been in use for the lust twenty years, as well as 


the Punchopakhyan TEsop's Fables, and the Bai¬ 
rn itra, an admirable translation of Burquins' 
Children’s Friend. The latter three books have 
been discontinued. With a view to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the present state of progress and 
advancement in English and vernacular education 
and remedy the defects of several class-books, I 
would suggest to the Commission the advisability 
of recommending to Government or the Educa¬ 
tional Department the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to examine and report on the school-books 
now in use, and, iu cases in which any books are 
found to be unsuited, to propose the substitution 
or compilation of other text-books better adapted 
for the different classes of schools now existing in 
this Presidency. 

Ques. 35. —Are'the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Am. 35 .—The present arrangements of the Edu¬ 
cational Department in regard to examinations or 
text-books, or in any other way, do not appear to 
me to be such as unnecessarily interfere with the 
free development of private institutions ; nor do 
they in any wise tend to check the development 
of natural character and ability, or to interfere 
with the production of a useful vernacular litera¬ 
ture. I should think the tendency is quite the 
contrary. In fact, the Department fosters and 
encourages the production of a useful vernacular 
literature. 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India what parts -can, iu your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Am. 36 ,—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, in my opinion, higher and middle-class 
as well as primary education can be most effec¬ 
tually undertaken and conducted by the State, 
aided by private local boards and municipal agency, 
and public bodies and associations. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .-—I think that the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges would produce disas¬ 
trous consequences and check the spread of educa¬ 
tion. I do not believe it will promote the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes. On. the contrary, 
it will, I apprehend, nullify the effects of educa¬ 
tion and retard the accomplishment of England’s 
noble mission to qualify the Natives for self-gov¬ 
ernment and deteriorate the character of the public, 
and thereby injuriously affect the interests of 
Government. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, 
what measures would you suggest in order to pre¬ 
vent this result ? 
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Atis. 38, —la the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing 1 to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges, I apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in institutions of that class 
would deteriorate. It would be therefore impoli¬ 
tic for Government to withdraw from the direct 
management of educational institutions in this 
country until education has taken a deep root and 
has made a great progress throughout British 
India. 

Ques, 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

Ans, 39. —This important branch of instruction 
does not, I regret to say, occupy a place in the 
course of Government colleges and schools. Due 
attention should, I submit, be paid to a knowledge 
of the principles of moral conduct and duty*—a 
study which is greatly needed, and which formed 
a part of the course taught in indigenous schools 
in the shape of moral maxims, precepts, and tales. 

I would strongly recommend the Commission to 
enjoin the necessity of supplying the omission and 
introducing a systematic course of instruction in 
the principles and precepts of morality and the 
duties of life. This measure, if properly carried 
out, will be attended with great advantage in im¬ 
proving the conduct and character of the rising 
generation. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Sufficient steps are not taken for pro¬ 
moting the physical well-being of students in the 
schools or colleges in this Presidency. I would 
strongly recommend that all the large schools and 
colleges be provided with the necessary means 
and appliances of physical education, vie.* gym¬ 
nasia and play-grounds, and that prizes should be 
awarded for athletic sports and cricket matches, 
riding, fencing, and other exercises. In the city 
of Bombay, in the Port and on the Esplanade, - 
there are several large schools, such as the Elphin- 
stone High School, the Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 
the Proprietary, the Fort High and the Chandun- 
vadi High Schools, without any gymnasia or play¬ 
grounds. I would recommend that Government 
should provide two or three large gymnasia and 
play-grounds on the Esplanade for the large num-, 
ber of students, about 3,000, attending these semi¬ 
naries, and should give liberal grants to all private 
gymnasia, play-grounds, and libraries that are not 
self-supporting. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquain¬ 
ted ; and if s<j, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —Owing to the seclusion of females, 
there is scarcely any indigenous instruction for 
girls in this Presidency. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? "What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—Very little progress has been made 
by the Department in instituting schools for girls 
in this Presidency compared with what has been 
done in the Bengal Presidency and the North- 
Western Provinces. In 1870-71 there were 74 


schools attended by 2,816 girls, 1 maintained at 
a cost of R2,949 from Imperial funds and 
RIO,328 from the educational cess. There has 
been a progressive increase in the number of female 
schools during the last decade. East year there 
were 198 schools attended by 11,691 girls. These 
schools were maintained at a cost to the Provin¬ 
cial revenues of R16,96? and R50,781 defrayed 
from local rates or cesses, fees, endowments, 
Municipal grants, the revenues of Native States, 
and other sources. 2 The sum spent by Govern¬ 
ment on primary education for Native females in 
this Presidency amounts only to half the snxa 
spent in awarding grants to schools for Europeans 
and Eurasians. 8 It is utterly inadequate to the 
wants of the large population of this Presidency. 
In the city of Bombay Government had not 
opened a single female school up to the year 1873. 
In that year an enlightened Parsi gentleman, who 
has recently given a permanent endowment of 
R50,000 for providing a suitable building for 
the Fort school belonging to the Parsi Girls' 
School Association, having offered to pay half the 
expenses, Government were induced to open a 
female school in this city. In 1878 the Munici* 
pal Corporation having given an increased grant “to 
be appropriated to female schools, four scftall 
schools have since been opened by Governnfient. 
These schools are small, and, with one exemption, 
are not situated in good houses, nor conducted by 
competent female teachers. It is necessary great¬ 
ly to improve their status and manage!ment and 
the character of the instruction imparted therein. 
Government should, in my humblfi judgment, 
spend a much larger sum than the amount now 
appropriated to female schools. They should em¬ 
ploy better-paid and competent female teachers 
and introduce improvements in the studies. Less 
time and attention should be devoted to geo¬ 
graphy, history, arithmetic, and grammar, and more 
to domestic economy, house management, sing¬ 
ing, knitting, needle-work, embroidery, cookery, 
and other arts adapted to females. They shouk. 
also establish more vernacular female schools 
throughout the Presidency and in this great city, 
and open at least two good English schools for 
Native girls to meet the growing wants of the me¬ 
tropolis in regard to.primary education. At pre¬ 
sent there are 18 flourishing vernacular female 
schools in this city, established and conducted by 
public-spirited benevolent Native associations at¬ 
tended by upwards of 2,600 girls with liberal 
endowments for scholarships. They will serve as 
feeders of the English schools, and of vernacular 
schools of the higher class. Government should 
also establish one or more evening schools for 
giving education of superior character and train¬ 
ing female teachers employed in the femal e 
schools. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to maker on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Ans. 43 .—I am not aware of the existence of 
mixed schools in this province. I do not consider 
it advisable to establish such schools, to which the 
generality of the people are sure to object. 

Ques. 44 .—-What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 


1 Vide Keport of Public Instruction, liombay, for 1870-71, 

p. 108. 

3 Vide Report of Public Instruction, Appendix O, pp. 54-55. 
3 The greater portion of the cost of the primary male and 
female schools opened in this city by Government is defrayed 
out of the Municipal grant and school fees. 
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Ans. 44. —The best method of providing quali¬ 
fied female teachers for girls is to train them under 
a competent tutoress or superintendent in a female 
Normal school or college. In 1868 the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned for five years a grant 
of 3112,000 a year for the establishment of a 
female Normal school in the city of Bombay. 
Before giving sufficient time for a fair trial to this 
important experiment, in the success of which I took 
a great interest, the then Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion transferred the school from Bombay to Poona 
in 1872, so that for the last twelve years the capital 
of the Bombay Presidency has been deprived of' 
the benefit of a school, which is urgently required 
to supply trained female teachers for 24 female 
schools existing in this city attended by more than 
3,000 girls. 

With a view to increase the efficiency of the 
female Normal school, I would recommend that 
one or more properly trained schoolmistresses or 
lady superintendents be got out from England 
and employed to supervise the Normal school, and 
also to visit and superintend the Government and 
^private female schools, and to regulate the studies 
a»d maintain discipline on the best model. 

$ues. 45. —Are the grants to girls’ schools larger 
in aimount and given on less onerous terms than 
those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction suffi¬ 
ciently' marked ? 

Ans. 4.0 .—The grants-in-aid to girls’ schools are 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools and rightly so. The 
distinction is sufficiently marked, because it is. 
necessary to hold out sufficient encouragement to 
such institutions. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female education 
what share has already been taken by European 
ladies; and how far would it be possible to in¬ 
crease the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —In the promotion of female educatiou 
no share that I am aware of has been taken by 
European ladies in Bombay. This is much to be 
regretted. To supply this desideratum to some 
extent, I have in my answer to question 44 sug¬ 
gested the advisability of getting out from Eng¬ 
land duly qualified trained schoolmistresses. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —In addition to the defects already 
pointed by me, that experience has brought to 
light in the educational system as it has been 
thitherto administered, I would refer prominently 
ter a great defect which it is necessary to remedy, 
t rigs., the neglect of education of the masses and 
the absence of much of an utilitarian and practical 
character. Commercial, moral, agricultural, and 
teclm ical education is more necessary than a classi¬ 
cal, philosophical, and mathematical education for 
the bulk of the people. 

Ques, 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —The only part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education that 
is unnecessary is the high cost of direction and 
inspection. This expense, amounting to more than 
112,20,000 per annum, is susceptible of retrench. 


ments. It is not so high in Bengal and Madras, 
The Universities in these Presidencies are self-sup¬ 
porting, whilst our University costs the State 
R32,000 per annum. Economy might be prac¬ 
tised with considerable advantage by .reducing the 
salaries of several highly paid Principals and gra¬ 
ded professors and by employing qualified Natives 
on reduced salaries in the colleges. Large grants 
which have been made by Government towards 
the construction of ornamental or high edifices in 
Bombay are unnecessary, and are, moreover, in con¬ 
travention of orders issued by superior authorities. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction al¬ 
ready existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49.— I am not aware of Government insti¬ 
tutions having been set up in localities where suit¬ 
able places of instruction already existed, which 
might by grant-in-aid or other assistance adequately 
supply the educational wants of the people. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Educational Department 
take too exclusive an interest in higher education ? 
Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the Department more men of practical train¬ 
ing in the art of teaching and school manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans, 50. —I don’t think there is any foundation 
for the statement that officers of the Educational 
Department take too exclusive an interest in high- 
; er education. Beneficial results would certainly 
be obtained by introducing into the department 
more men and females of practical training in the 
I art of teaching and school management. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of. pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

Ans. 51. —The system of pupil-teachers or mo¬ 
nitors is not in force in this Presidency. I would 
eertainly recommend a trial of the system under 
favourable auspices. 

Ques. 53. —Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely ? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 53. —I am not aware of any tendency to 
raise primary into secondary schools unnecessarily 
or prematurely. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —The rate of fees in any class of de¬ 
partmental schools or colleges should not vary ac¬ 
cording to the means of the parents or guardians 
of the pupil, which it would often be difficult to 
ascertain exactly. But I would recommend that 
Principals and bead masters of colleges and 
schools should he invested with discretionary au¬ 
thority to admit free of charge students whose 
circumstances are such as to prevent their parents 
from paying the prescribed fees. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —The demand for high education in 
this Presidency has not reached such a stage as to 
make the profession of teaching generally a profit¬ 
able one. In the Presidency town and in some 
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large cities schools have been opened by men of 
good position as a means of maintaining them¬ 
selves. But such cases are exceptional. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants ac¬ 
cording to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —To all classes of educational institu¬ 
tions the system of assigning grants according to 
the results of periodical examinations should, I 
think, be applied. The chief conditions for making 
this system equitable and useful would be strict, 
impartial, and vigilant inspection. 

Ques. 56. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants' in 
aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best applied ? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as a good one ? 

Arts. 56. —I think that the system of assigning 
grants in aid of the salaries by certificated teachers 
can be applied to all classes of institutions ? 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount, under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57.—The grants-in-aid should, I think, 
amount under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges to one-third, and schools of all grades to 
one-half of the gross expense. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —X consider that the maximum number 
of pupils that can .be efficiently taught. as a class 
by one instructor in the case of colleges should be 
forty and in schools twenty-five to thirty. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —In my opinion fees in colleges should 
be paid by the term, and not by the month ? 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Arts, 60. —A strict interpretation of the princi¬ 
ple of religious neutrality does not require, the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools, but it requires 
the withdrawal of grants from Missionary schools 
in which religious education for converting the 
students to Christianity forms the chief object. 

Ques. 61 ,—Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

Ans. 61. —I do think that the institution of 
University professorships has an important effect 
in improving the quality of high education. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what cases 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —It is generally not desirable that pro¬ 
motions from class to class should depend at any 
stage of school education on the results of public 
examinations extending over the entire province. 
In the generality of cases it is advisable that such 
promotions should be left to the school authorities. 


Ques. 53.—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to prevent 
hoys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into 
another ? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —There are no arrangements that I am 
aware of between the colleges and schools of the 
Presidency to prevent boys who have been expelled 
from one institution, or who leave it improperly, 
from being received into another. It is difficult 
to suggest practical measures in this matter. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing, from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think' it 
desirable that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —As I do not contemplate the contin¬ 
gency, suggested in this question, of the Govern¬ 
ment withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, I need not consider 
the alternative proposal. 

Ques. 65. —How far do yon consider it necessatfy 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —I do not think it is necessary that all 
the professors to be employed in colleges educating 
up to the B.A. standard should be Europeans. I 
would recommend a mixture of European and 
native professors. The Principal and professors 
of English Literature, Logic, and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, might for the present be Europeans. But 
considerations of justice and economy obviously 
require that competent Natives should be ajqxanted 
Professors of Mathematic, Chemistry, Biology, 
History, and Political Economy, Sanskrit, and 
other oriental languages and other departments 
of knowledge. Some years ago Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorojee,and latterly Mr. Kero Lakshman Chhatre 
filled the mathematical chair in the Elphinstore 
College and Deccan College with ability and 
credit, and Mr. Mahadev Govind llanade was 
acting Professor of History and Moral Philosophy 
in the former college. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed 
or - likely to he employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —There have been instances of Euro¬ 
pean professors having been employed in a large 
educational establishment under Native manage¬ 
ment in Bombay. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (?.<?., the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? To what ar4 
these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —The circumstances of a particular 
class of the population in this Presidency ( e.g ., the 
Muhammadans) are such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of education.- These cir¬ 
cumstances are due to apathy and religious preju¬ 
dices. In Bombay the Anjuman-i-Islam, which 
has been recently established, has adopted measures 
to provide for the education of Muhammadans. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 
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Ans. 68. —Government would not be justified in 
withdrawing from any existing school or college, 
in places where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the 
ground of its primary object being religious instruc¬ 
tion or proselytism. 

Ques, 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 69. —Schools and colleges under Native 
nanagement, if properly conducted, can compete 
successfully with corresponding institutions under 
European management. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —I have shown in my answer to ques¬ 
tion 19 that the conditions on which grants-in-aid 
are given in this Presidency as revised in 1876-77 
are more onerous than necessary, and that they 
should be recast on a liberal scale, 

Supplementary Question. 

Ques. 71. —As you contend that the amount now 
splint by the State is inadequate to the educational 
requirements of the people, and as you advocate a 
large increase of expenditure on education, from 
what source do you propose that Government 
should provide the necessary funds ? Do you pro¬ 
pose any Retrenchments or the levy of a larger cess 
than the existing tax for education ? 

Ans. 71. —I do not propose that the funds re¬ 
quired for education in the Presidency should bo 
provided by increase of taxation. The head of the 
Government publicly declared a few years ago 
that the load of taxation presses on the poorer 
classes of the people with “ crushing severity." 
The recent reduction of the salt tax does not affect 
the inhabitants of this Presidency. The removal 
of import duties has not given any appreciable 
relief to the needy classes. By mating judicious 
retrenchments in the present heavy expenditure of 
several public departments, Government will be 


able to save large sums which might be appro¬ 
priated, not only to the extension of education, but 
also to the relief of taxation. Public expenditure, 
which has of late been largely increased from time 
to time, admits of considerable retrenchment in the 
different departments. 

1. The Ecclesiastical Establishment is kept up 
by the State on too large a scale not only for the 
spiritual wants of the British Army, but also of 
the well-to-do Christian civil population. In this 
Presidency Government not only maintains a 
Bishop on R25,600 per annum and more than 
two dozen Chaplains on salaries ranging from 
R6,000 to R9,600 each, but gives allowances to 
Missionaries, Clergymen, and Priests, and defrays 
all the expenses attendant on divine worship in 
St. Thomas’s Cathedral—a proceeding which mili¬ 
tates against the principle of religious neutrality. 

The President of this Commission, in his address 
recently delivered at a large meeting of the Anju- 
man-i-Punjab at Lahore, is reported to have made 
the following declaration :— 

“ The State cannot teach the Muhammadan religion at 
the cost of the Hindn tax-payers, any more than it can 
teach the Christian religion at the cost of the Mnhammadau 
tax-payers." 

I submit that the time has arrived for the dis¬ 
establishment of the State Church in India. 

2. The cost of direction and inspection in the 
Educational Department, amounting annually to 
about lakhs, is high, because it absorbs more 
than one-third of the amount spent on all Govern¬ 
ment and aided institutions exclusive of the Uni¬ 
versity and general and professional colleges not 
inspected by the Department. The cost of several 
colleges is also high' and admits of reduction. 
Recently large contributions bave been made to¬ 
wards the construction of ornamental buildings for 
schools in Bombay, although such expenditure has 
been prohibited by superior authority. 

3. I would also suggest retrenchment, in other 
departments, civil and military, of the adminis¬ 
tration. For details I refer the Commission to the 
evidence which I gave in 1873 before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on East India Finance. 


Cross-examination of Mb, Nowrosjee Furdoonjee. 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—In regard to your answers 2 and 39,1 
want to know if you consider that it would be prac¬ 
ticable to convene the representatives of all reli¬ 
gions and prepare a general moral text-book. 

A. /.—I see no difficulty in the proposal. 

Q. 2 .—Is the moral conduct of boys in the 
larger schools of which you know anything gene¬ 
rally good or bad ? 

A. 2 .—The moral conduct is not bad; but I 
advocate the systematic teaching of morality in 
Government schools. 

Q. 3 .—You state that giving Missionary schools 
grants-in-aid for secular results has produced 
wide-spread dissatisfaction amongst the Natives of 
this Presidency. Where are the evidences of this 
dissatisfaction ? Are the mission schools empty ? 

A. 3 .—The mission schools are not empty, be- 1 
cause the needy classes are bribed by considerations 
of economy to attend them. 

Q. 4 .—You dwell on the violation of neutrality 
by the State; would not the State, on the contrary, 


he guilty of the charge if it refused aid for secular 
results, or if it enquired into the system or objects 
of instruction further than was necessary to test 
| such results ? If parents send their children to a 
particular school, is it any business of the State to 
interfere ? 

A. 4 .—If parents choose to send their children 
to any school the State is not to blame. I do not 
ask the State to make inquisitive enquiries, but the 
State must accept notorious faets. The proselytis¬ 
ing intention of Missionary schools is notorious. 

Q. 5 .—In your answer 9 you advocate the 
employment of trained teachers. Would you 
insist on local and municipal boards appointing 
certificated teachers; and are you aware .that 
nearly half of the masters now employed by the 
Department in the whole Presidency are trained ? 

A. 5 .—If trained teachers are available those 
local boards should be compelled to appoint them 
in preference to untrained men. I believe they 
would do so without compulsion. I am aware 
that half the men employed are trained men. 
But in Bombay there is a difficulty in getting 
trained masters. 
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Q. 6 ,—In answer 19 you state tliat the with¬ 
drawal of grants-in-aid for certain schools was 
“ unjustifiable/' 1 —you quote the Director’s reasons 
and then proceed to argue that they are opposed 
to the Despatch of 1854,—am I correct in assum¬ 
ing that you never read the Secretary of State’s 
Despatch No. 9, dated March 31st, 1868, or the 
correspondence with the Government of India in 
which the principle was laid down that schools 
maintained for private profit could not be helped ? 
Am I further correct in assuming that you have 
forgotten that Sir A. Grant never gave aid to 
such institutions, and his action was never 
challenged ? 

A. 6. —The Despatch has evidently escaped my 
attention. But this Despatch has apparently not 
been sent to Bombay, nor acted upon. 

Q. 7. —In answer 13 you talk of fees ranging 
from III to B3 in Government primary 
schools, and a restriction of free scholars to 15 per 
cent., are you talking of Bombay city or of the 
Presidency ? For in the latter the fees are eight 
annas a year and the free students often as many 
as 40 per cent. 

A. 7. —I refer especially to Bombay city; I 
alluded also to Anglo-vernacular schools. 

Q. 8 .—You state that “ the grants-in-aid for 
colleges are adequate.” The Commission has been 
told that in no part of the system are the grants 
less adequate; on what considerations is your 
conclusion based ? 

A. 8. —I argue from the practical results as 
shown by the awards. 

Q. 9 ,—In answer to question 42 you deplore 
the want of progress in female education and con¬ 
trast Bombay with Bengal. I find that on March 
31st last there were 19,917 girls in primary female 
schools and 4,296 in mixed schools recognised by 
the Department in Bombay. Will you favour me 
with the figures of Bengal or of any other part of 
India in which these results, poor as they are, 
have been equalled ? 

A. 9. —I have not got the figures here. I read 
somewhere that it was so; but I cannot remember 
precisely where it was or refer to it now. 

Q. 10 .—I understand that you wish to add to 
your remarks on question 2; what is it you wish 
to add ? 

A. 10. —The under-mentioned statistics show the 
inadequacy of the expenditure on primary educa¬ 
tion in India, contrasted with the expenditure in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The total expenditure 
on primary education in British India from all 
sources last year was as follows :— 

B 

From Government grant . . . 37,79,760 

From local rates, fees, Municipal grants, and 

other sources ..... 46,83,064 

Total expenditure , 84,62,824 

This amount includes the entire charge for 
direction, inspection, district committees and 
buildings, and agricultural, industrial, and normal 
schools. 

The proportion of the above expenditure ier 
head of the population, numbering 186,495,6 ’0 
souls, comes to pies 8'71, or less than a penny, 
whereas in Great Britain and Ireland the total 
expenditure amounted to £7,273,000, which gives 
a proportion of 4s. and 3d. per head of the popula¬ 
tion, 34,168,000 souls. In India the expenditure 
amounts to one-seventy-ninth part of the gross 


public revenue, whilst in Great Britain and Ireland 
it amounts to one-eleventh part. 

Q. 11. —In answer 46 you speak of the indiffer¬ 
ence of European ladies to female education:. Do 
you exclude ladies engaged in zenana work and 
the wives of European officers serving in the dis¬ 
tricts, whose assistance is acknowledged year by 
year in almost every Deputy Inspector’s reports ? 

A. 11. —My answer had special reference to 
Bombay city. 

Q. IS ,—In answer 51 you inform the Commis¬ 
sion that the system of pupil teachers is not in fore* 
in Bombay; have you ever studied Mr Peilors 
system introduced in 1868, under which a candidate 
for service as a master was, and is still, attached 
as a pupil teacher for two years ? 

A. IS .—I was especially thinking of Bombay 
city. I believe tliat in the mofussil also the 
system is not regularly worked. 

Q. 13. —In answer 2 you complain that the 
ratio of persons under instruction to the entire 
population is 1‘54; are you aware that even ac¬ 
cording to the Census figures, which are known to 
be below the truth, 21 per cent, of the boys of 
school-going age in British districts are at scliood 
and 1-5 per cent, of the girls? 

A. 13. —I have not worked the matter out in 
that way, and so cannot say if the figures are- cor¬ 
rect. 

Q. 14. —In answer 4 you state that numerous 
indigenous schoolmasters have refused aid on ac¬ 
count of their inability to conform to the rules of 
the Department; what rules do you mean ? 

A. 14. —I refer to the rules requiring returns 
and registers, and the conditions on which aid is 
given. I should be happy to let the Commission 
have more precise information on this point. 

By Me. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In your 2nd answer you state tliat 
mental arithmetic and accounts are not given their 
full play in Government primary schools; would 
you maintain that the indigenous school system of 
teaching these subjects should be more closely 
followed than at present ? 

A. 1 .—More closely and more extensively. ' 

Q. S .—In your 4th answer you state that there 
are 700,000 indigenous schools in Bengal; do 
you not mean that this is the number of scholars 
attending such schools? 

A. S .—I took these figures from Mr. Kistodass 
Pal’s evidence. If it is a typographical error of 
schools instead of scholars, I am not responsible 
for it. 

Q. 3. —In answer 34 you recommend that a 
text-book committee should be appointed to 
examine and report on the school-books now in 
use ; are you aware that a text-book committee/ 
of this nature has been at work in every eduoa/ 
tional district for several years past ? f 

A. 3. —I am not aware of their work. I have 
seen no report. In fact I have mentioned the 
matter to several officers, and I never learnt from 
them that such a committee was at work. 

Q. 4. —In your answer 40 you recommend that 
the Government should provide play-grounds on 
the Esplanade for the pupils of the schools adja¬ 
cent to it; but is not the parade-ground daily 
used by the hoys as a play-ground ? 

A . 4, —It is used for cricket only, and not for 
gymnastics. 
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Q. 5. —Is there not a large public gymnasium 
close to the Elphinstone School ? 

A. 5, —It is not a good one, and the Depart¬ 
ment ought to provide its own in the school pre¬ 
mises for the benefit of the Elphinstone and other 
schools in the Fort. 

jBy Mu. Tedang. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay would or could undertake the manage¬ 
ment of Elphinstone College as a grant-in-aid 
institution ? 

A. 1 .—I do not think the Bombay Municipa¬ 
lity's financial position is such as to enable it to 
take charge of so large and so expensive an es¬ 
tablishment as the Elphinstone College. 

Q. 2. —Do the students of our colleges belong 
mostly to the wealthy, or middle, or poorer classes ? 

A. 2. —Mostly to the middle and poorer classes. 

Q. 3. —What steps were r,aken by the Educa¬ 
tion Department in former days to appoint Natives 
to the post of professors ? 

A. 3. —So far back as the year 1855 the Gov¬ 
ernment Educational Department, then called the 
Board of Education, in their report to Govern¬ 
ment, bear the following important testimony to 
the qualification of a Native gentleman who was, 
for the first time, appointed to a professorial 
chair;— 

“ To complete the arrangements, wc gladly availed our¬ 
selves of the opportunity of confirming Mr. Dadabhai Now- 
rojee as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
the duties of which he had been performing to our entire 
satisfaction for nearly two years. We feel sure that the 
distinction he has thus won by a long and laborious devo¬ 
tion to mathematical studies, and by an able discharge of his 
duties in tho institution, will stimulate him to still greater 
exertions. Much will depend upon the result of this first 


nomination of a Native of India to he a professor in the 
Elphinstone Institution. The honour conferred upon him 
is great, but the responsibility attached to it is still greater. 
It is now twenty-eight years since the subject of the Elphin¬ 
stone professorships first came under consideration, with the 
view of commemorating the high sense entertained by the 
natives of Western India of the public and private character 
of the Honourable Mount,stuart Elphinstone, on his retire¬ 
ment from the Government of this Presidency. At a public 
meeting, held in the library of the Native Education Society 
in August 1827, a resolution was unanimously passed that 
the most appropriate and durable plan for accomplishing 
this 'object would be to found professorships for teaching 
the ‘English language and the arts, the soiences and litera¬ 
ture of Europe.’ In the resolution, which was thus adopted, 
it was further declared that these professorships should bear 
the name of him in whose honour they were founded, and a 
hope was expressed that the happy period would arrive when 
Natives of this country would be found qualified for holding 
them. This expressed hope has ever been borne in mind. 
It was therefore with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction 
that we felt ourselves justified in nominating Mr. Dadabhai 
Nowrojee to the Chair of Mathematics and Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, a measure so entirely in accordance with both the 
letter and spirit of the resolution.’’ 

Although nearly three decades have elapsed 
since this elevation of a distinguished Native, who 
resigned his post on his departure for England, 
yet no steps have been taken to carry out the en¬ 
lightened policy inaugurated by the late Board of 
Education. Although great progress has been 
made in education during the last 27 years, and 
although Natives have been appointed professors 
of Provincial colleges and acting professors in 
the Elphinstone and Poona Colleges, with one soli¬ 
tary exception no steps have, I regret to say, been 
taken by the Department to appoint Natives to the 
professorial chairs in Bombay and Poona. I im¬ 
plore the Commission to recommend the elevation 
of Natives to professorships in our high colleges, 
from which they have hitherto been systemati¬ 
cally excluded. 


Evidence of Haji Ghulam Muhammad Mtjnshi. 


Qwes. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained, 

Ans. 1 .—I formerly had some connection with 
the Bombay Educational Department, which will 
be noticed hereafter. I have also travelled in the 
country from time to time in connection with 
education; and I am well acquainted with the state 
of Muhammadan education in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. 

I have been by profession a Munshi (teacher of 
Native languages to Europeans) since 1841. My 
first book, entitled the “ Colloquial Dialogues,” 
was published in England in 1858, and since then 
I have written and translated several books into 
and from English, to facilitate the acquirement of 
the Hindustani language. 

In the latter part of 1866 I was appointed 

S uty Educational Inspector in Berar by the late 
Sinclair, LL.D., but after a few months I 
obliged to resign the appointment owing to 
the unsuitable climate. 

In the early part of 1869 I published two essays 
in Urdu on education to rouse my co-religionists 
to see the importance and take advantage of it, and 
distributed the pamphlets gratis among the Mus¬ 
sulmans throughout the Presidency. At the same 
time I wrote a long letter to J. B. Peile, Esq., 
then Director of Public Instruction, on the same 
subject, in which I pointed out several obstacles 
to the spread of education among the Mussalmans, 
showing at the same time how to remove them. 


In the latter part of this year I delivered lectures 
on education to my co-religionists at Poona and in 
the vicinity of Bombay. Finding that the Mussal¬ 
mans were roused to a certain extent, and interest¬ 
ed in the matter by my pamphlets and lectures 
(as I had received encouraging letters of congra¬ 
tulation from friends from different towns in the 
Presidency on my humble efforts), I took the 
matter to heart. 

In the beginning of 1870, I travelled in Khan- 
desh for a couple of months, giving lectures on 
education to Mussalmans, and exhorting them on 
the subject; and forwarded applications to the 
Director of Public Instruction for the establish¬ 
ment of Hindustani schools, from several places 
where such institutions were needed; and succeed¬ 
ed in getting some schools opened. 

I then went to Ahmedabad, visited the three 
Government Hindustani schools, and presented the 
pupils with a number of books, with a view to 
promote a taste for education. On the 4th of 
March I invited the Muhammadan citizens, a large 
number of whom met at the Hemabhoy Institute, ■ 
and I delivered a lectnre, with which the audience 
seemed to be highly pleased, and in which they 
were greatly interested. 

Having returned from my self-imposed mission, 
I opened correspondence with the Director of 
Public Instruction, and succeeded in the establish¬ 
ment of two training classes, one at Ahmedabad, 
and the other at Poona.- Several Hindustani 
schools were opened in Bombay at my suggestion, 
for one of which I had to pay a pecuniary aid for 


Bombay, 
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a period of six months. I occasionally visited these 
schools, and presented them with maps, &c. 

In 1871 I published an essay on punctuation 
for the Muhammadan languages, entitled the 
“ Risala-i-Nujum-ul-Alamat,” together with the 
rules of orthography, which not only facilitate the 
reading and understanding of the said languages, 
especially the Hindustani, but also render it im¬ 
possible for beginners and even foreigners to mis¬ 
pronounce any word. I distributed these bro¬ 
chures to the Muhammadan literary societies, 
editors of the Urdu newspapers and Directors of 
Public Instruction throughout India. In the same 
year I called several meetings of the wealthy 
Mussalmans of Bombay with a view to establish a 
free boarding school for the boys of my poor co¬ 
religionists, but failed. 

In the year 1872 I started a Hindustani weekly 
journal of news, politics, and literature with a view 
to promote education among the Muhammadans 
of this Presidency, as also to give publicity to the 
system of punctuation; which, when wound up, 
was deeply regretted. 

During the viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook in 
1873-74,1 memorialised both the Local and Supreme 
Governments on the subject of Muhammadan 
education from time to time, and also pressed it 
bn the notice of the Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. I also opened an Anglo-Hindustani class 
(the first in the whole Presidency) in the canton¬ 
ment of Poona by permission of K. M. Cliatfiold, 
Esq., the present Director of Public Instruction. 
The deep interest I have taken for years past and 
my eager desire in the matter compelled me to 
undertake the task and conduct it personally for a 
time with a view to establish it, though it was a 
small matter for a man of my position and qualifi¬ 
cation. It turned out to be a great success, as the 
class still exists. A similar elass was likewise 
opened at my suggestion in Bombay, but I regret 
to state that it was soon abolished for want of 
proper supervision. 

In 1874-75 I collected all the necessary informa¬ 
tion regarding Muhammadan education in this 
Presidency from all the Educational Inspectors, 
and prepared a memorial for the Secretary of State 
for India on the subject in question. 

In 1875 I visited Indore, and had the honour 
of seeing General Sir Henry Daly (the late Agent 
to the Governor General in Central India), when 
I advised him to get contributions from the Native 
Princes and Chiefs under his jurisdiction and to 
establish a Rajkumar College there, which was 
accordingly carried out, and the fruits of which 
are now enjoyed by young Princes and Natives in 
general of that province. I had also the pleasure 
of examining the Camp School, and His Highness 
Maharaja Holkar’s Provincial School. 

In the year 1876 my humble efforts were 
crowned with great success by the founding of the 
Muhammadan society called the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
whose doings are well known to the public, to 
which I acted as an honorary secretary for a 
whole year, when I resigned the office, as I was 
proceeding on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

I travelled in different parts of the country 
more than once, for the purpose of stirring up in¬ 
terest and engaging the co-operation of others for 
the great purpose I have had in view. I received 
encouragement from the most enlightened Muham¬ 
madans, such as Saiyid Ahmad Khan Bahadur, 
C.S.I., and Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, &c. 

In the month of June I visited Raja Sir T. 


Mahadeo Rao, the present minister at Baroda, and 
pressed upon his mind the necessity of opening 
some Hindustani schools for Mussalmans in.) the 
Gaekwar’s territory. The enlightened Divan, see¬ 
ing the expediency of the appeal, promptly decided 
to establish a few such institutions wherever they 
were needed in the Baroda State. 

In 1880 I travelled throughout the country, 
with a view to ascertain the progress of Muham¬ 
madan education, visiting all the principal places 
from Calcutta to Lahore, and when I returned 
from my self-imposed mission, the report of my 
travels was published in the Times of India on the 
17th May. 

Lastly, I had an occasion to visit Rangoon, 
where I did not fail to lecture the Muhammadan 
inhabitants on education. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Arts. 2. —The system of primary education in 
this Presidency regarding others than Mussalmans 
is, in my opinion, what it ought to be. But wif&t 
respect to Muhammadans I can safely say tlxat 
very little has been done, that is to say, that, 
although about a hundred Hindustani schools are 
in existence in this Presidency, they are of no use 
except teaching simply Hindustani. The system 
of primary education of Muhammadans has not 
been placed on a sound basis and is not capable of 
development up to the requirements of the com¬ 
munity. 

To place Muhammadan education on a sound 
basis 1 suggest the following improvements in the 
course of instruction and in the system of adminis¬ 
tration :— 

(1) To have a series of appropriate Hindu¬ 

stani hooks, maps, &c. 

(2) Extension of Hindustani schools in all 

cities and towns in the Presidency. 

(3) All the Hindustani schools should have 

trained head and assistant teachers. 

(4) The salaries of the teachers and assistant 

teachers should be reasonable. On 
this subject I beg to call attention to 
the following diagram :— 

A Diagram showing the Number of Hindustani 
Schools, Number of the Registers, Average Attend¬ 
ance, Salaries of Teachers and Assistant Teachers , 
and the Cost of Education in the different Divi¬ 
sions of the Bombay Presidency during the official 
year ending on the 31sl March 1874. 


Divisions. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. on 
the Re¬ 
gisters, 

Average 
Attend-, 
auce. i 

Salaries of 
Teachera 

Total Cost. 

Central Division . 

28 ; 

928 

760 

ft 

ft a. p, 

660 0 4 

Southern do. . i 

18 1 

736 

045 

4 to 19 

3,876 0 0 

North-Eastern Divi- 

31 

1,031 

807 

6 to 16 

6,684 0 ' 0 

81011. 

Northern Division (a) 





46,397 10 7 

Sind do. 

None. 

1,031 



The total expenditure of the Educational Department ‘ 
during the year 1872*73 was. 

22,80,730 14 3 


Although there is no separate Muhammadan school in Sind, 
the number of Muhammadan students attending the Govern¬ 
ment schools and its cost seems to be comparatively better, as 
shown above. 

(a) I deeply regret to state that notwithstanding my utmost 
endeavours, I could not get the required information. 
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(5) Proper supervision is required, i.e., 

Muhammadan Deputy Educational In¬ 
spectors (whose mother-tongue must 
be Hindustani) should be employed 
under every Educational Inspector. 

(6) Establishment of Anglo-Hindustani 

schools in cities and large towns 
throughout the Presidency. 

(7) Engagement of an experienced Mussal- 

man Hindustani translator. 

(8) Offering of rewards for writing and 

translating needful books in Hindus¬ 
tani. 

(9) Special rewards and scholarships should 

be given to Muhammadan students by 
way of inducement. 

(10) Free admittance rate should be extended 

to 25 per cent., if not more. 

Ques. 3. —In your province, is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any class¬ 
es practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
vwhat causes? What is the attitude of the in¬ 
fluential classes towards the extension of element¬ 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am. 3.— -Primary instruction in this Presidency 
is sought for by the people in general. No parti¬ 
cular class holds aloof from it, nor is any class ex¬ 
cluded from it. The attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society is very liberal; in¬ 
asmuch as the Municipality of Bombay gives an¬ 
nually 5112,00-0 for extension of primary educa¬ 
tion in Bombay, in addition to which it has 
recently granted R5,000 to the Anjuman-i-Islam 
for the same purpose. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subject and character of instruction given in 
them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What 
fees are taken from the scholars ? From whatclasses 
are the masters of such schools generally selected, 
and what are their qualifications ? Have any ar¬ 
rangements been made for training or providing 
masters in such schools ? Under what circumstances 
do you consider that indigenous schools can be turn¬ 
ed to good account as part of a system of national 
education, and what is the best method to adopt 
for tins purpose? Are the masters willing to 
accept State aid, and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given ? How far has the grants- 
in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and can it be further extended ? 

A,ns. 4 .—There are three kinds of indigenous 
schools in this Presidency and to a large extent:— 

(1) Self-supporting schools exist in almost 
every quarter or street of all cities and 
towns. These are opened by private 
individuals, either at their own houses 
or at a place lent by some one. They 
teach the holy Koran, charging each 
boy and girl from 4 to 8 annas per 
month; in addition to which each 
student gives one pie (3 pice) on every 
Thursday, and a bread with an omelet; 
a plantain or some dates on every 
Sunday. On the several holidays dur¬ 
ing the year, the teachers get presents 
of 2 annas from each pupil on every 
occasion. Some make a contract for 


teaching the whole Koran to their 
children at a cost of from S3 9 to 
S50 each. 

(2) Private schools. —Some well-to-do Mus- 

salmans engage a teacher for primary 
instruction for their own children, 
setting apart some place of their own 
property for the purpose, where ad¬ 
mittance of the children of their own 
relatives and neighbours is not pro¬ 
hibited, whether paying fees or not. 
Chiefly the holy Koran is taught in 
such schools, except in a few instances, 
where Hindustani and sometimes some 
Persian is also taught, if the teacher 
has such a knowledge. 

(3) Charitable institutions established by 

private endowments.—Such institu¬ 
tions have several teachers. Religious 
instructions in Urdu, Persian, and 
Arabiq are given to the students of 
various ages who attend them. In 
some, students are fed and lodged, in 
addition to their gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion, and obtain books free. In a few, 
secular instruction is also given, in 
other than Muhammadan languages, 
in addition to religious instruction. 
Masters of such schools are merely 
appointed from their being called Mun- 
shis or Maulawis, which titles are 
assumed by themselves, or without 
holding any certificate to that effect 
from any authorised body. No arrange¬ 
ment has been made to provide masters 
in such schools. 

I can supply a detailed account of such institu- 
tions existing at present in Bombay. 

Indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
by inducement of employment. There are no self- 
supporting schools of secular instruction, which 
might accept the State aid. There is no school 
for Mussulmans in this Presidency which receives 
a grant-in-aid, except the Madrasa-i-Anjuman-i- 
Isl£m in Bombay, to the best of my knowledge. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educat¬ 
ed at school ? 

Ans. 5.—Simply home education cannot be 
valued to any extent in comparison with school 
education. No home-educated boys can compete 
on equal terms with those instructed at schools, 
except in rare cases. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? 

Ans. 6. —Government, in my opinion, should 
not at all depend on private efforts, whether aided 
or unaided, for elementary instruction in rural dis¬ 
tricts. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 
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Ans. 8 .—In my humble opiniou no management 
of whatever instruction should be entrusted to 
Municipal committees; but primary education 
should be supported by them. A slight increase 
in the house-tax, if necessary, will be the best secu¬ 
rity in case of failure by Municipalities to make 
sufficient provision for primary education in cities 
and towns. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? 

Ans. 9 .—Since the establishment of the two 
Hindustani training classes at Ahmedabad and 
Poona by my advice, Hindustani schools in towns 
and villages are supplied with teachers from these 
institutions. It would be quite unjust on my part not 
to state here my personal experience on the subject. 
The tuition at the Ahmedabad class has been what 
it ought to be; but the instruction at the Poona 
class has been very imperfect, owing to the incom¬ 
petency of the teacher. I deeply regret to state 
that the inspecting staff has neglected such mis¬ 
management for so loug a time. I feel sure it 
would not have been allowed had there been a 
Muhammadan Deputy Inspector, or the Inspector 
well acquainted with the Hindustani language, 
and especially one who would take interest in the 
Muhammadan education. If both the aforesaid 
classes be supplied with clever and experienced 
teachers, they would suffice to provide efficient 
teachers in primary schools throughout the Presi¬ 
dency ; provided that each of these classes should 
entertain twice the number (say 25) they do at 
present. 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in. primary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .—No one can deny the fact that 
Mussulmans in general are very poor comparatively, 
and cannot afford to educate their children. Conse¬ 
quently I suggest their fees in Hindustani schools 
in cities and large towns should be from two to 
four annas, and in small towns and villages for 
non-cess-payers one anna only. The cess-payers 
pay half an anna, as is evident from the following 
schedule. In the lirst three Divisions (and proba¬ 
bly it is the same in the fourth, i.e., Northern 
Division also, regarding which I have no informa¬ 
tion) , in Anglo-Hindustani schools throughout the 
Presidency, it should not be more than half a rupee, 
as is the case in Sind. On this subject I call at¬ 
tention to the following table:—• 

Schedule showing the Bates of Fees charged in Gov - 
eminent Schools in the different Divisions of 
the Bombay Presidency. 


Divisions. 

An glo*V ern aeul ar 
Schools. 

Cess-payers. 

; Non-cess- 
payers. 

Central Division . . 

Es. 1 to 2 

R a, p. 

0 0 6 

R a, p , 

0 2 0 

Southern Division ... . 


0 0 0 

0 2 0 

IN orth-Eastern Division 

„ l to 1* 

0 0 6 

0 2 0 

Northern Division . . 

* 



Said Division . . 

„ i only 




1 deeply regret to state that, notwithstanding my utmost 
endeavours, I could not get the required information. 

The free percentage for Mussalman boys must 
be extended to 25 in all the primary middle-class, 
and high schools, nay in colleges, 


The above suggestion may be looked upon as a 
strange one by others than Mussalmans, hut I can 
assign a good reason for it; that is to say, that 
it is more than half a century since the educational 
measures have been established in this Presidency, 
and the Muhammadans have been forsaken from 
the very beginning of it, and so they are left be¬ 
hind their fellow-countrymen in the race of edu¬ 
cation. It will now require about half a century 
for them to overtake their beaters. So whatever 
may now be spent on regenerating the true be¬ 
lievers of this Presidency will make up their past 
loss. Moreover, I should say that it is an irreco¬ 
verable loss to them; what others have gained 
during the past 58 years. 

Ques. 14. —'Will you favour the Commission with 
your views, first, as to how the number of primary 
schools can be increased, and, secondly, how they 
can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —In my opiniou the number of pri¬ 
mary schools can only be increased by a reduction 
of fees, and they can gradually be rendered more 
efficient by engaging trained and experienced 
teachers, and by a better supervision. 

Ques. 15.— Do you know of any instance in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed ? 

Ans. 15. —I deeply regret to state that an 
Anglo-Hindustani class lately opened in Bombay, 
at my advice, by the present Director of Public 
Instruction, was closed after a short existence, 
through the want of proper supervision. I would 
therefore suggest the Educational officers (especi¬ 
ally Inspectors) should be compelled to pass in 
Hindustani, not only in the so-called Higher Stan¬ 
dard examination, but in high proficiency, and, if 
possible, degree of honour, and then they will un¬ 
derstand the language well and take an interest in 
the matter. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —In this Presidency there are but a 
few Muhammadans- well educated in English, 
Hardly any well-educated Muhammadan is to be 
found even for a good Government service, not to 
speak of their readily finding remunerative em¬ 
ployment; for instance, Muhammadan Deputy 
Inspectors and good teachers are not to be had at 
all at present, though wanted. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Ans 31. —A Normal school for training Muham¬ 
madan teachers for secondary schools is greatly 
needed. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32.— Two Mussalman graduates of P 
Bombay University have been recently appoirh 
Deputy Educational Inspectors for Central 
Northern Divisions. Similar officers who m 
have Hindustani for their vernacular shoul 
engaged for every Division. Besides th 
would suggest the employment of an exper; 
Muhammadan gentleman as a consulting offu 
the Director of Public Instruction with respt 
Muhammadan education, for approving and^j 
paring new Hindustani books and translating 
efficient works from English and vernacular lan¬ 
guages into Hindustani. 
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Ques. 84 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ana. 34 .—There is no fixed series of Hindustani 
books, nor is there any suitable Hindustani book 
in use. 

Ques. 37 .-*-What effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
.growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
aNpd combination for local purposes ? 

Ana, 37 .—The Government withdrawal from 
the management of schools or colleges to what¬ 
ever extent will produce a great obstacle in the 
way of education. Local exertions cannot be re¬ 
lied upon in the matter of education, as there are 
different religions prevailing in this Presidency ; 
hence concordance can hardly be expected among 
them. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct ma¬ 
nagement of schools or colleges, do you apprehend 
Siat the standard of instruction in any class of 
institutions would deteriorate ‘ II you think so, 
wh# measures would you suggest in'order to pre¬ 
vent this result ? 

Ana. 38.— Yes, it would deteriorate in all classes 
of institutions to a great extent. To prevent this 
result I would suggest the retaining of the ma¬ 
nagement by the Government as heretofore. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in schools or 
colleges in your province ? Have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make on the subject ? 

Ana. 40 .—In a few Government and private 
schools and, colleges gymnasia have been estab¬ 
lished. I would suggest there should be gymna¬ 
sia, swimming-baths, small gardens and playing- 
grounds in all the educational institutions. The 
best physical exercise I can suggest, for Muham- 
madaus only, is to set apart a place for their after¬ 
noon prayers, which gives sufficient motiou to 
their muscles needed for exercise. Besides this, 
here are several other advantages also. 

Ques, 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character? 

Ana. 41 .—Indigenous instruction for Muham¬ 
madan girls in this Presidency is giveu on a fair 
scale; for in almost every street in the Native 
town in Bombay there exists an indigenous girls 
school, but it confines itself to teaching the holy 
Koran. There are some such schools where girls 
aud boys of tender age _ attend together: and 
such is the ease in every city and large town. 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls 
nd what is the character of the instruction ira- 
rrted in them? What improvements can you 
■"gest ? 

> Ht . 42 ,—With regard to female education 
ig the Muhammadans I believe some schools 
hi the Madras Presidency, Sind and elsewhere ; 
l this Presidency (except Sind) no girls 1 
is provided by Government. There are 
id Muhammadan females to be found almost 
here, who can teach Hindustani besides the 
Koran. Mussulman girls can attend schools to the 
ao-e of twelve years.. The inspection should also 
be made by females, or until such an arrangement 
may be effected, a venerable Muhammadan 


gentleman maybe appointed for the. purpose. It 
would require two or three years 1 time to give a 
fair trial to such girls 1 schools, which would, I am 
afraid to say, in the beginning be greatly opposed. 
Such institutions, I strongly suggest, be estab¬ 
lished at first in Bombay, Surat, and Ahmedabad. 

I have strong hope that such schools will gradually 
progress, as I am well aware that several effici¬ 
ent books in Hindustani have been prepared and 
published in the North-West Provinces for this pur¬ 
pose. I had the pleasure of visiting the Govern¬ 
ment Female School at Ahmedabad more than 
once, where I found two Muhammadan girls also 
active and elever in every subject. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rates of fees in any 
class of schools or colleges vary according to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the 
pupil ? 

Ana. 53. —In my humble opinion it would be 
very proper to vary the rate of fees in all classes 
of schools and colleges (excepting primary instruc¬ 
tion) according to the means of the parents or 
guardians of the pupils. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ana. 54. —The demand for high education in 
] this Presidency has to a certain extent reached 
such a stage as to make the profession of teaching 
a profitable one. Primary schools and high 
schools have been opened by men of good position 
and good education as a means of maintaining 
themselves. But this is only the case with all 
other classes of the community excepting Muham¬ 
madans. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ana. 59. —It would be fair, I think, if fees in 
colleges were to be paid by the month, and not by 
the term. 

Ques. 67. —Are the ciTeumstanees of any class 
of population in your province {e.g., the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? To what 
ai’e these circumstances due, aud how far have they 
been provided for ? 

Ana. 67.—I have just come to the point I am 
principally concerned with. In the matter of 
English education the circumstances of Muham¬ 
madans are really such as to require exceptional 
patronage and special attention of the paternal 
Government. These circumstances are chiefly due 
to their poverty and gross neglect by tbe Govern¬ 
ment, The Government has been good enough 
to pay R500 per mouth to the Anjuman-i-Islam 
of Bombay, since October 1880, for the improve¬ 
ment of education among the Mussulmans, which 
is comparatively very little indeed. 

I regret to state here that the questions of the 
Commission have been received by me very late, 
and at the time when I have been too busy to devote 
satisfactory attention to the matter. However, I 
have in haste prepared answers to such questions 
only with which I am principally concerned; in 
addition to which, fearing I may be too late, I sub¬ 
mit a memorial, containing a full detail regarding 
tbe Muhammadan education in this Presidency, 
which I had prepared a few years ago, as a sup¬ 
plement to this evidence and in particular an an¬ 
swer to question 67. 


Bombay*. 


si 
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Cross-examination of Haji Ghttlam Muhammad Mtjnshi. 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—In reference to your answer 8, would 
you not except the larger city Municipalities ? 

A. 1. —Yes, I would entrust Bombay, Poona, 
Ahmedabad, Surat, and a few others with the 
management of primary school, 

Q. 2 .—Is there not a charitable Muhamma¬ 
dan girls' school in Bombay ? 

A, 2. —Yes. One was founded last year by 
Haji Mahomed Haji Ismail, a Memon merchant, 
and is attended now by 107 girls. It receives no 
aid from Government, and I do not think he wish¬ 
es to receive any. It is endowed, and I was re¬ 
cently present on the occasion of the distribution 
of prizes. Besides the Koran, the girls learn to 
read and write Hindustani. It is intended to 
teach them arithmetic aud sewing. 


Q. 2 .—Are you of opinion that the Persian 
standards of the Bombay University are too low, 
and that the chief Persian authors are not pre¬ 
scribed in those standards? 

A. 2 .—In my opinion there cannot be any 
higher standard than the one existing. This year 
I have been appointed examiner in Persian by the 
University, and therefore I know what the stand¬ 
ards are. 

Q. 3 .—Do yon think sufficient pre-eminemci 
has been given iu the Government high schoojtg ir 
Bombay and Poona to the study of Persian? / 

A. 3 .—-I do not know precisely what number 
of students there are. I believe that the Depart¬ 
ment has recognised the importance of the sub¬ 
ject : but the salary of the Persian teacher at 
Poona High School is too low. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. I.—-In answer 34 you state that there is 
no fixed series of Hindustani books. Have you 
overlooked Sayad Abdul Taheh's departmental se¬ 
ries of reading-books and your own manuals of 
geography ? 

A, 1 .—I remember the books well. We have 
reported the matter to the Director more than once. 
I am not quite satisfied with the text-books in use 
in the North-West Provinces. I think we should 
prepare our own series. 


By Mr. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Do you propose the appointment of 
a Muhammadan Hindustani translator for the 
purpose of preparing and revising school-booj^s 
only, or for any other purpose also ? 

A. 1 .—For the purpose of revising scehool-bcybks. 

Q. 2 .—Are you able to say why Mubtymma- 
dans iu Sind do not go in for English educa¬ 
tion ? 

A. 2 .—I cannot speak with special knowledge 
of Sind. 


Evidence of Mr. E. Giles, Educational Inspector. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained ? 

Am. 1 ,—I was appointed to the Elpliinstone 
College as Professor of History and Political Eco¬ 
nomy in 1873, and have been serving continu¬ 
ously in this country since May of that year. Out 
of a service of more than nine years, little more 
than a year and-a-half was spent at the Elphinstone 
College. Of the remaining time, I have served 
in broken periods in the North-East Division and 
Central Division for about two years, the rest of 
my service having been spent in Gujarath. I have 
thus had far more experience of Gujarath than of 
any other part of the Presidency, and the answers 
given by me should be considered as haviug refer¬ 
ence to this province, and not to other parts of 
the Presidency, 

Qttes. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Am. 2 .—Up to the year 1854, desultory and in¬ 
sufficient efforts had been made by Government 
to introduce a system of primary education, but 
with small results. In 1855 the present depart¬ 
mental system commenced, and with it the placing 
of the Northern Division under the care of an 
Inspector of Schools. At that time there were, 
in all districts of the Division, 75 primary boys' 
schools, with 5,485 scholars. There are now, at 
the end of 1881-82, 1,739 boys' schools and 
114,021 scholars. These figures speak well for 


the popularity of the present system, for it is, I 
think, inconceivable that such progress could have 
been made in the face of unpopularity, even in 
districts under the direct rule and influence of the 
British Government. But in the Northern Di¬ 
vision are also included a large number of inde¬ 
pendent Native States, and the acceptance by 
these of our system of education is the strongest 
possible argument in favour of its suitability to 
the circumstances of the people. The Baroda 
State, though unconnected with the Department, 
has adopted the same system for its primary 
schools. 

The system has been on its trial for a quarter 
of a century, and the progress obtained under it 
has been unchecked, except during the period of 
scarcity in 1877-78. The immediate recovery of 
the schools affected, which accompanied the return 
of plenty, was a conclusive proof that the check 
was due to natural causes, aud not, as some sup¬ 
posed, to deficiencies in the departmental system. 
At the present time the extension of operations in 
Government districts is hampered only by wan 
of funds. In all the Native States steady pr 
gress is maintained, while in Kathiawar, owing 
the great liberality of the Chiefs, the increas< 
the number of institutions has been very rape 

The primary schools are roughly divide? 
two kinds—(I) the superior, which supply tt 
didates for the lower grades of the publi 
vice, the training colleges, and the I 
schools : (2) the inferior, whose object is to^TFlWV- 
the wants of the cultivating classes and those who 
do not look for support to Government employ¬ 
ment or seek for higher education. The object of 
the Department has been, as regards the first class, 
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to provide a fairly complete education ; in the 
second to give a knowledge of the three E/’s. 
It has been one of the objects of the Department 
to make the schools popular and to interest the 
people immediately in them, and the school com¬ 
mittees existing in connection with each institu¬ 
tion, have given every facility for an expression of 
popular opinion for or against the system. At the 
same time the Department, justly considering that 
it should, in an uneducated province, lead and 
educate public opinion, has been careful to estab¬ 
lish and maintain a higher curriculum than that 
of the old indigenous schools, and has tried to 
raise the views of the people to its own level, 
rather than, for the sake of popularity, to accom¬ 
modate itself to long-established prejudices. 
While care has been taken to secure popularity, 
efficiency has not been neglected. 

As regards the further development of primary 
education, I think that this should be left to the 
natural course of events and the intellectual pro¬ 
gress of the people themselves. For the purposes 
of Government, a vernacular college and higher 
Vernacular education are not required. They will 
bte evolved when education has widely spread, 
when a national literature has sprung up, and when 
the rich and influential have time and inclination 
to ses'k for learning for its own sake, apart from 
any considerations of pecuniary benefits. 

Que/f> 3 .—In your province, is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it ; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—Primary instruction is sought for by 
the people generally, though in different degrees, 
This^may be seen by a reference to the caste 
tables in the annual reports of the Department. 
In the primary boys’ schools of all kinds in the 
province, 18 per cent, of the children are Kunbis, 
17 per cent. Brahmins, 10 per cent. Jains, 10 per 
cent, trading classes, such as Banias, Bhatias, &c., 
7 per cent, artisans, such as Lohars, Sutars,. &e., 
4 per cent. Rajputs, 4 per cent, shop-keepers, 
such as Ghanchis, Kachias, &c., 3 per cent, day- 
labourers and menial servauts, 3 per cent, miscel¬ 
laneous, such as "Bhats, Van jams, &c., 1| per cent, 
low-castes, such as Mochis, Dheds, Bhangis, &c., 
with a few Parbhus and Lingaits ; nearly 15 per 
cent, are Muhammadans, 1J per cent, are Parsis, 
and 11 per cent, aboriginals. 

In girls’ schools the percentages are very differ¬ 
ent. The Kunbis obtain only 5 per ceut., Brah¬ 
mins 26, Banias, &c., 15, jains 12, Parsis 10, 
artisans 9, Rajputs 5, Mussalraans 4, Ghanchis, 
,&c., 3, miscellaneous 3, menial servauts 1, low- 
rnstes nearly 1, and aboriginals. Native converts, 
Pdwbhus, &c., in smaller proportions. 

'f’lio Muhammadans and poorer classes generally 
hold aloof from education partly through ignor¬ 
ance 'and partly through poverty. Some of the 
cultivating classes also, who could afford to edu¬ 
cate their children, are utterly indifferent, and the 
constant employment of children in the fields 
offers them an excuse for their non-attendance at 
school. As regards the really poor, much atten¬ 
tion has lately been paid to tbe encouragement of 
education among them by fee-remissions, either 
wholly or in part. Thus, in Surat, the lower and 
poorer classes of the population have been care¬ 


fully classified and admitted to school entirely or 
partly free in accordance with their circumstances. 
It is difficult to see what more can be done than 
this, unless a compulsory Act were applied. 

People of tbe lowest caste (such as Dheds and 
Bhangis) are still practically excluded from edu¬ 
cation, and their admission into schools would be 
the signal for the withdrawal of a large number of 
children, possibly for the total desertion of the 
school. In the theory of the Department, they 
are free to attend ; as a matter of fact, they do 
not, and the richer and influential members of the 
community take care that they shall not. I can 
suggest no remedy but that of time and the in¬ 
creased enlightenment of their more fortunate 
brethren. 

Except as regards these lowest castes, I do not 
think that the influential classes are opposed to 
the general extension of education. Most of 
them are indifferent; a few, more enlightened, are 
in favour of such extension. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous 
schools exist in your province ? How far are they 
a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the instruc¬ 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline 
J in vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? 
I rom what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools ; and can it 
be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —According to the latest procurable 
figures, there are in Gujarath, excluding Cuteh, 679 
schools with 21,131 scholars. The schools may 
be divided into three classes : (1) Hindu, (2) Mu¬ 
hammadan, (3) Parsi. All the indigenous schools 
of the division fall under one or other of these 
heads. 

Hindu Schools.— These may he regarded as of 
one kind generally and may be classed as 1 secular. ’ 
I cannot find any record of a purely religions 
school existing, the nearest approach being the 
Sanskrit schools, which have now disappeared. It 
is true that in the ‘ secular ’ schools a certain re¬ 
ligious element is introduced, but not such as 
would justify any other classification. The secu¬ 
lar schools may be sub-divided into two classes (a) 
fixed, (5) itinerant. This will be further develop¬ 
ed below. 

Muhammadan Schools.— These may be divided 
into three classes— 

1. Purely religions. 

2. Partly religious. 

3. Madrassas. 

The purely religious school is usually attached to 
the mosque and superintended by a ‘ Molla, ’ who 
teaches boys and girls to recite the Koran." The 
teaching in such a school is entirely confined to the 
Koran. 

l'hepartly religious school may or roay not be 
held in the mosque. In it the Koran is taught, 
but a certain amount of secular instruction is also 
given. 
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The Madrassa is a more ambitious institution 
and is a relic of the Mussalman rule when Persian 
was the official language. In such a school Ara¬ 
bic and Persian would be taught. 

Parsi Schools .—These are 14 in number only; 
12 in Surat and 2 in Broach. They are presided 
over by the Mobeds and established principally 
for religious teaching^but in some cases reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are also taught, and where 
girls attend the schools, needle-work and em¬ 
broidery, In a few schools our departmental sys¬ 
tem is nearly followed. The schools are charitable 
institutions, no fees being taken from the pupils. 

Methods of Instruction. , 

Hindu Schools .—The method of instruction is 
generally the same in all schools, and may be called 
the f oral ’ method. The master recites and the 
pupils repeat until the lesson has been fixed on 
their memories. I may describe the usual routine 
in an ordinary well-established indigenous school 
as follows :—The master, who is usually a Brah¬ 
min, and often the priest of many of the families 
whose children attend the school, goes round the 
village, or portion of the town, in the morning and 
collects the boys. This is usually a process of 
time, as he often has to listen to the representa¬ 
tions of parents as to the special treatment neces¬ 
sary for a refractory pupil, to persuade the pupil 
himself to accompany him, or occasionally to ad¬ 
minister a chastisement which the parents approve, 
but which they do not care to inflict. Having 
collected a certain number of boys, he leaves them 
in the care of the more advanced boys, who can 
instruct them in the anks, and returns to his work 
of collection. When a sufficient number have 
assembled, the work of the school commences in 
earnest. Sometimes, school is opened by a praye* 
to Ganpati, or an invocation to Sarasvati, to 
which are added moral maxims prescribing clean¬ 
liness, truth-telling, early rising, &c. These are 
recited in a sing-song tone by the master, the 
whole school repeating each line after him. Ex¬ 
amples of them are as follows :— 

“ In the early morning early rise 
Wash your face, and clean your teeth" 

and similar sentences. This recitation represents 
the moral and religious teaching of the school. 
The master then gives his attention generally to 
the more advanced and elder boys, one or two of 
whom are deputed to repeat an ank or anks to 
the lower classes. The master may have assist¬ 
ants, probably his son or sons. If he has not, he 
utilises the older pupils. Thus, in a large school 
of 50 or 60 boys there may be 20 or 30 reciting one 
ank, 15 or 20 reciting another, while the master 
is imparting more advanced instruction to the old¬ 
er hoys. As the school is usually held in a small 
room, or in the verandah of a building, often a 
dharmshala, where space is limited, the confusion 
of sounds may be imagined, but will not bear 
description. Each pupil recites at the top of his 
voice, and the encouragement to noise is found in 
the fact that the parents often compute the energy 
ef the^nasters from the-volume of sound proceed¬ 
ing from the school. This is no exaggeration. 
I have myself heard villagers complain that our 
Government schools lack the swing and energy of 
the indigenous school. 

It is a matter for surprise that with all the 
drawbacks enumerated, the school usually achieves 
its object which is thorough grounding of the hoys 


in the anks. Most of the Deputy Inspectors of 
this Division admit that the anks are more 
thoroughly taught in the indigenous than in the 
Government school. 

The more advanced boys learn to write alpha¬ 
bets, names of people, and the headings of forms 
of agreements, letters, and petitions. Thus, writ¬ 
ing forms a part of the curriculum. In some few 
schools also reading-books are used, but this is 
rare. The general method of instruction is entire¬ 
ly oral. 

The school-hours are uncertain, and depend 
chiefly on the wishes of the people and the season 
of the year. The duration of school-time may be 
stated as four to five hours daily, but regularity is 
unusual. The school is of course closed on holidays 
and during marriage or funeral ceremonies. 

Muhammadan Schools. —The method of instruc¬ 
tion is very similar to that detailed above. As a 
rule, the studies are more elementary and the 
acquirements of the teacher inferior. Thus, in 
one town where there are seven Muhammadan indi¬ 
genous schools, only one of the teachers could read 
and write : most of these seven schools, however,, 
were purely religious. I may add that, as a rulo, 
the Muhammadan teachers do not display t]he 
same energy as the Hindus, while the boys nre 
more irregular in attendance. 

Languages and subjects taught. —I do not know 
that 1 can give a better general view of the stu¬ 
dies of an indigenous school than by quoting from 
the report of the Honourable T. C. Hope, C.S.I., 
written in 1855, in which that gentleman tho¬ 
roughly reviewed the whole system of education 
then existing in Gujarati). In Hindu schools no 
language other than Gujarathi is taught, for, as 
far as I can learn, there is now no Sanskrit indi¬ 
genous school existing in the Division. Mr. Hope 
writes as follows :— 

“ On first entering school about two months are employed 
in teaching the boy • to count from I to 100 and to 
mark down the numerals on a sanded board, or on the 
ground. He is then set to learn by heart the “ anks ” or 
multiplication-tables. The number of these varies much in 
different parts, and it is difficult to describe them, hut in 
general every whole number from l to 40 is multiplied by 
every number from 1 to 10, and by fractions up to 3J or 
even 7 \. On being perfect in multiplication, the boy learns 
the alphabet and “ nama, ” or the formation of simple syl¬ 
lables and proper names, and commits to memory and prac¬ 
tises writing a number of. formal headings of business 
letters, letters of advice, and hills of exchange. He next 
learns by heart the “ dbats, ” or tables of weights, mea¬ 
sures, and currency, and finally passes on to mental arith¬ 
metic. The lekhani kuncheo are the practical application 
of the complicated multiplication-tables and dhats which 
have been learned before, and either consist of, or are con¬ 
nected with, a great variety of rules for the calculation of, 
practice, interest, discount, and a large number of the ques¬ 
tions usually found amone the “ miscellaneous examples ” 
in works on arithmetic. The proficiency attained in these 
is sometimes wonderful, and an average number acquire a 
facility of calculation which must be very useful to them in 
after-life. ” 

The above subjects are not studied in all schools. 
The writing of letters and hundis, and the miore 
difficult mental arithmetic, are sometimes omitted, 
even in the best. In schools which may he Called 
middling, only the “ anks ” and part of the lek- 
hans are taught, and in the worst nothing but 
“ anks. ” 

In Mussulman schools the Koran is the chief 
class-book. In some schools Persian is taught, 
and even a smattering of Arabic. The text-books 
would he the Gulistan, Bostau, Pandnama, &e. 
Writing is taught sometimes, the Mussulmans 
having a. great admiration for well-formed Persian. 
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characters; arithmetic of any bind is rarely taught, 
except perhaps among the Boliora communities. 

In Parsi schools the Pehelvi language is taught, 
the religious books being written in that language. 

I have already stated that reading-books are 
more to be found in some of the more advanced 
schools, and this is due, doubtless, to the recogni¬ 
tion of the necessity for reading which has follow¬ 
ed the increase in the number of Government 
schools, the diffusion of newspapers, and the larger 
facilities for correspondence : otherwise, the ac¬ 
count given by Mr. Hope in 1855 exactly de¬ 
scribes the curriculum in indigenous schools of the 
present day. 

Fees paid and other sources of income .-—It is 
almost impossible to give any accurate estimate of 
the average expenditure on these schools. Not 
only in every zilla, but in every village, different 
customs prevail. The teacher may receive his 
emoluments in cash or in kind. He may or may 
not occupy a house rent-free. He may be under 
an agreement with the villagers to receive a fixed 
sum annually, or he may be entirely independent 
of them. As a rule, the teacher receives part of 
hiis income in monthly fees, and the rest in presents 
aim rewards given on special occasions. The fee 
may be paid in cash, but probably is more often 
paid in kind. Thus, in some places the hoys in 
turn hying sufficient food for the master for the 
day ; m others each hoy brings daily a handful 
of flour or some fruit. The fee-rate may be 
roughly estimated to vary from 6 pies to 8 annas 
monthly, according to the circumstances of the 
parents, and the size and locality of the school. 
Many boys who are very poor are allowed to come 
free. The average monthly rate of fee may he 
estimated at 2 anuas 3 pies, or possibly a little 
above that. 

The master receives other emoluments besides 
the monthly fee. Thus, he may receive HI or 
ft 2 when a boy has reached a certain stage of tho 
school course. On the occasion of a festival he 
receives a gift or gifts, sometimes cash, sometimes 
a pagadi, sometimes a dinner j five ripe mangoes 
in the season, or five new tiles for his house 
before the monsoon, are common gifts. When 
the hoy has completed his course, the teacher re¬ 
ceives a present according to the father’s means. 
This may vary from fti to S20. It is, there¬ 
fore, difficult to estimate accurately the sum 
of the emoluments received. In the large towns 
where the school is well attended and the parents 
rich, a teacher may get as much as ft50 per 
mensem, while in the small villages he may get 
only two or three rupees. I should estimate the 
average pay of an indigenous schoolmaster at 
E8 per mensem. 

I have divided Hindu indigenous schools into 
two classes, (a) fixed, and (b) itinerant. As a rule, 
the fixed schools are those in large towns, where 
t/he school has been held for many years and where 
tfop office of teacher is often hereditary. The iti¬ 
nerant school is that which a wandering Brahman 
sets up iu a village, and which is held for four or 
five months when the teacher migrates to another 
village and repeats the process. The reason for 
migration maybe the approaching field-work which 
empties the school, or the failure of the master to 
obtain his dues. These schools are not numerous 
in the Division generally, but are found in consi¬ 
derable numbers in Kaira. I should estimate 
schools of this kind as forming about one-fourth 
of the total number. 


Effect of educational operations on indigenous 
schools .—According to the Honourable Mr. Hope’s 
report for 1855, there were then in the Northern 
Division 1,033 schools, with 41,572 scholars. Com¬ 
pared with her present figures, a net decrease of 
204 schools and 16,662 scholars has taken place. 
Assuming an equality in the efficiency of the edu¬ 
cation given with that of the departmental system, 
we have yet a net increase of 1,535 schools and 
97,359 scholars as the result of that system. But 
none will deny the superior efficiency of the de¬ 
partmental schools ; many of the Muhammadan 
indigenous schools, for instance, being purely reli¬ 
gious classes, where neither reading nor writing 
are taught by the illiterate master. 

The cause of the decrease in indigenous schools 
can, I think, only be assigned to the working of 
the departmental system. The disappearance of 
the indigenous schools may be ascribed to (1) the 
greater cheapness of Government schools, (2) their 
greater prestige, and (3) their greater utility. I 
will shortly develope these three causes :— 

(1) The cess-payer pays a fee of 6 pies or 1 
anna in a Government school, and is not under 
the necessity of making presents to the master. 

I estimated the fee-rate in the indigenous school 
at 2 annas 3 pies, but, with the necessary presents, 
the total annual sum paid by the parents to the 
teacher would probably represent a fee-rate of 5 
or 6 annas per mensem. The non-eess-payer in 
cess schools in Government districts pays a higher 
fee than the cess-payer, but the rate only rises to 
5 annas and 6 annas in the highest standards. 
Including the cost of books, &e., the non-cess- 
payer in a district where the fee varies from 1 
anna to 6 annas may pay about the same amount 
in 'a cess school as he would in an indigenous one, 
but would receive.an education which fitted him 
for Government employment. Finally, the cess- 
payer has to pay his cess, and naturally sends his 
son to the school supported from it. 

(2) The cess school in villages is the property 
of the people aided by Government; the leading 
members of the village are upon its committee, 
the district officers, the representatives of Govern¬ 
ment, visit and encourage it; and its success or 
failure is a subject of consideration not only to 
the taluka but to the central district committee. 
There is, therefore, every inducement in a village 
for the maintenance of cess-schools, hardly any for 
the maintenance of an indigenous school. 

I have pointed out that many of the indigenous 
schools of this Division were itinerant. These 
naturally disappear as the number of cess schools 
increases, the itinerant master finding no en¬ 
couragement in a village already possessing a 
school. 

In large towns the indigenous schools are not 
so greatly affected by the establishment of cess 
schools, but survive and flourish, many of the 
boys joining the Government schools eventually. 

(3) That Government schools are more useful 
and their system of education better is incontes¬ 
table and admitted. The proof of it is found in 
the fact that even in towns the indigenous system 
is regarded as preparatory to our system. 

I think that the schools of the Department are 
becoming yearly more popular. Prejudices which 
formerly existed, such as that history and geo¬ 
graphy are useless, &c., have disappeared or are 
disappearing ; yet the indigenous schools are not 
without popularity. In the first place, they are the 
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relic of a former time. The father is apt to think 
that what he learnt and what was sufficient for him 
should be so for his son. In the case of the school 
which has existed for generations, he feels the 
same respect for the place with its traditions as an 
Englishman for his “ old school/' The master 
who has succeeded his father and grandfather 
becomes an institution, and combining, as he often 
does, the duties of preceptor and family-priest, his 
influence extends to all members of the house¬ 
hold. Secondly, the school is often the place where 
the “ Nishal Galna" is performed. This is one 
of the 16 religious ceremonies which a Hindu 
undergoes during life. This ceremony, which 
celebrates the admission of a boy to school, is 
performed when he joins an indigenous school, 
but not, so far as I can learn, when he joins a 
Government school. Thirdly, the' fees are paid 
at a time and in a manner suitable to the parents; 
this is no doubt a great reason for the popularity 
of the indigenous school. A similar reason is that 
no books have to be bought nor slates, nor copy¬ 
books, wkich.are necessary in departmental schools. 
Again, there is more freedom in attendance, and 
punishment is seldom entailed by absence from 
school. 

My opinion is that the people would gladly see 
the indigenous school maintained, but are fully 
alive to the advantages of the departmental system. 
It follows that the indigenous school should be 
encouraged to become a more efficient feeder to 
the Government school than it is at present. We 
have attempted to encourage the better-conducted 
schools by grants from local funds. The attempt 
has met with very little success, and has been 
viewed with suspicion as tending to the absorption 
of the private school by the Department. I pm 
of opinion that if Government formally notified 
their intention to uphold and encourage the * indi¬ 
genous school and aided our scanty local funds by 
a special grant to each zilla for aid to indigenous 
schools, in a few years many schools would come 
forward for registration and would soon prove 
useful feeders to our higher institutions. 

No arrangements have been made for training 
or providing masters in indigenous schools, nor 
are such arrangements possible, in my opinion, on 
account of the unwillingness of the masters them¬ 
selves. With great difficulty a few indigenous 
masters have been prevailed on to accept the 
aid of the State and conform to the very simple 
rules under which such aid is given. It is hardly 
likely that men who object to a simple inspection 
of their schools will voluntarily come forward to 
be trained under the Department. If they did so, 
the labour spent on training them would in most 
cases be thrown away, as their age, circumstances, 
and habits would usually prevent them from turn¬ 
ing the training to good account. The utmost 
that can be expected, in my opinion, from the in¬ 
digenous schools is that in time in large towns 
they may act as feeders to the higher schools and 
take the place of the present branch schools. I 
am speaking of the indigenous schools proper, i.e., 
those that have been long established. I do not 
refer to any private schools lately established by 
men «§ some education in places where Govern¬ 
ment schools have not been provided. One or two 
such cases have occurred in the last year; and I 
see no reason why, in time, private enterprise may 
not in this way assist the extension of education. 
I cannot predict this, but I consider that such 
schools may spring up, and I hink they would be 


fully entitled to encouragement from the local 
funds j but such a movement can only be developed 
in the course of years, and at present no curtail¬ 
ment of the Government system would be justified. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated- at school ? 

Am. 5. —There is practically no home instruction 
in this province j in a few cases the son of a rich 
man may have a private tutor, but he probably 
also attends schools. 

Ques. 6 .— How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Am. 6 .—I have already partially answered this 
question in my answer to question 4. At present 
Government cannot depend with confidence on 
private effort in rural districts. The desire for 
education has been lately produced, and a with;*, 
drawal of the active support it receives from Go¬ 
vernment would probably lead to its dying out 
again, A tendency to private effort can however 
be discerned, and I look forward confidently to a 
time when such effort judiciously aided should 
provide for at least the inferior schools, but not 
for some years to come. I make no mention here 
of those aided schools, such as the Missionary or 
Parsi panchayet schools, which are under either 
Departmental management or management as in¬ 
telligent as that of the Department. These schools 
in their particular localities can be depended on, 
but they are confined by their circumstances to 
those localities. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—The late Resolution of the Bombay 
Government, No. 3513 of the 19th September 
1882, Financial Department, has decided the ques¬ 
tion asked here. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
is to be a charge against Municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make a proper 
provision ? 

Ans. 8. —This question also has been decided in 
the same Resolution. 1 would only state, with 
reference to the latter portion of it, that I see no. 
reason to apprehend that Municipal committees 
would fail to make proper "provision. They will 
receive the charge of a certain number of schools 
in a certain condition. The Department will supply 
the examiners and advisers of the committees, and 
would quickly note any tendency to deterioration 
in the institutions. But, apart from any supposi¬ 
tion of Government interference, it may, I think, 
be safely assumed that there is sufficient public 
spirit in Municipal towns, and a sufficiently effec¬ 
tive desire for education to prevent any retrograde 
movement. It would be a poor compliment to 
those bodies to which a larger share of self-govern- 
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ment has been granted, on account of their in¬ 
creased enlightenment and education, to suppose 
that they would utilise their powers to stifle edu¬ 
cation, or that they would be so careless of their 
due exercise as to neglect it. 

Ques, 9.— Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ana, 9. —The Ahmedabad Training College is 
an institution which, in my opinion, is doing its 
work efficiently, and I am not prepared to recom¬ 
mend any changes in its constitution. The Raj¬ 
kot College, though not yet: fully developed, is 
also working well, and has been of very great 
service in supplying the province with fairly quali¬ 
fied masters. As to the social status of the village 
schoolmasters, I would quote shortly from the 
report of Mr. Hope in 1855 on the indigenous 
masters. He says, “ The teacher’s office is a des¬ 
pised one, and, indeed, it would be strange if it 
vVere otherwise ; for the persons who fill it are, as 
a iglass, equally incompetent for their own or any 
oth<er profession. * * * Hence the indigenous 
teachers as a class do not appear to have any 
great hold on the affections or veneration of the 
people. When individuals are influential or popular 
it is generally because they are the customary per¬ 
formers of religious ceremonies.” Mr. Hope ex¬ 
cepts the hereditary indigenous teacher. Accept¬ 
ing this estimate as a true one, there is no doubt 
that the social status of the village master under 
the departmental system is very far in advance of 
that of the indigenous master. 1 am of opinion 
that, as a rule, the schoolmaster is respected and 
looked up to in a village, and that his position is one 
that becomes more and more influential from year 
to year. In many cases he is not only schoolmaster, 
but post-master, his pay and position being both 
improved by this double office. My own experi¬ 
ence has shown me that in most villages the 
people have a considerable respect for the master and 
take a lively interest in his welfare. The dignity 
of the village school is raised when the master’s 
pay is increased, and vice versa. It can hardly he 
otherwise when in many cases the master is the 
most educated man in the village. As a servant 
of Government also, his position is far in advance 
of that of the indigenous master who was a servant 
of the village only. 

As regards the influence of the master among 
the villagers, much must depend on the master 
himself. The hard-working and well-behaved man 
cannot hut have a good influence, while that of 
the idle and careless man is the reverse. Speaking 
generally, I have found the village masters to be 
quiet, orderly, well-behaved men, who interfere 
little in village quarrels, and who, on the whole, 
work well for their pay, which, it should be re¬ 
membered, is in many cases not in excess of that 
obtained by a Government peon. But few com¬ 
plaints come to me as to the interference of the 
village masters in matters which do not concern 
them, nor have I ever learned from the Revenue 
officers, who see them and their schools constantly, 
that their influence in the villages is generally bad. 

The prospects of the lower-paid assistant masters 
and untrained masters of short service are not 
hopeful. Such men are often unable from family 


or other circumstances to join the Training College: 
some may secure places on pensionable salary, but 
are liable to be removed on trained men becoming 
available ; others labour on for years on miserably 
small salaries and with no hopes for the future. 

I have lately sought to improve the position of 
such men by submitting to the Collector of each 
district an annual nominal list of those who have 
served well for some years, with. the hope that 
they may obtain from the Revenue authorities a 
preference in the matter of vacant posts over the 
ordinary candidate. The Revenue authorities have 
unanimously approved of my proposal, which is in 
fact intended to revive a practice instituted by the 
Honourable Mr. Hope when Collector of Surat. 
I trust that the encouragement that may be given 
will induce men to serve more zealously and cheer¬ 
fully in our schools, and I believe that the connec¬ 
tion that may thus be established between the 
educational and Revenue Departments will be 
appreciated by the people and add to the prestige 
of the educational service. 

I would add that with larger funds at my dis¬ 
posal, I would increase the pay of the masters in 
small villages. We have now men serving on R8 
and 9. In my opinion no fairly qualified master, 
whose work was satisfactory, should get less than 
S12. The pay of all would thus be pensionable. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means he adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Am. 10. —With the means now at the disposal 
of-the Department,'I doubt whether any fresh sub¬ 
jects of instruction could be beneficially introduced 
into primary schools generally. The schools must 
depend much upon the master, and, as I have al¬ 
ready shown, much cannot be expected from men 
on very low 1 pay. In the bulk of the village 
schools more cannot he expected than a plain edu¬ 
cation—reading and writing with arithmetic,history, 
and geography; general knowledge is to a consi¬ 
derable extent imparted through the medium of 
the reading series, the varied character of the 
lessons making them especially valuable in this 
respect. Any effective instruction in popular 
science or agriculture would necessitate more 
highly trained masters as instructors and a greater 
expenditure on each individual school. I have 
already, however, shown that the masters are 
under-paid. I have heard complaints from various 
sources that our primary school system is not suffi¬ 
ciently practical. I have never, however, found 
amongst the community any active desire to avail 
themselves of practical instruction when offered. 
The agricultural class at Nadiad was thrown open 
to sons of cultivators who are to he taught in the 
vernacular. The Nadiad Agricultural Society 
even offered five monthly scholarships of R3 per 
mensem for hoys attending regularly, hut the 
vernacular class has been a failure, and now con¬ 
tains one pupil only. In Surat there is an indus¬ 
trial school for- smithing and carpenter’s work, 
with instruction in drawing also, hut I fear that 
without the liberal scholarships now gifen the 
attendance would be very scanty. It may be said 
that the Department should offer special scholar¬ 
ships for the encouragement of science and mecha- 

1 The average monthly pay of a master in Government (Us- 
tricts is fi!5, and of an assistant H" 
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nical arts, but we are met by the question of 
money. It resolves -itself into this: are we to 
teach a large number of the population to read and 
write, or give a more elaborate education to a 
smaller number ? Considering the circumstances 
of the country, and the comparatively small edu¬ 
cational results obtained even yet, there can, in 
my opinion, be but one answer to such a question. 

Ques. 12 .—Is the system of payments by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of edu¬ 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ana, 12 .—I understand this question to refer to 
the masters employed by the Department. The 
system of payment by results is very suitable in 
small towns and large villages. When the system 
was introduced, full powers were retained by the 
Department to grant or refuse payments in accord¬ 
ance with the special circumstances of particular 
schools. Thus, in the very large city schools it 
has been found advisable to fix the pay of the 
masters, and not to apply the system. The success 
of these large schools is assured, and there is not 
the same necessity for stimulating the energies of 
the masters who in fact regard the_ charge of such 
schools and consequent residence in the large 
towns as the prizes of the service. 

The system is not justly applicable to poor and 
backward villages, and is rarely applied in them. 
It would be manifestly unfair to make a master’s 

S ay depend upon the regular attendance and pro- 
ciency of pupils in a village, where, from the 
circumstances of the people, the attendance is very 
precarious, and the studies are confined to the 
lower standards, 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to ’how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
ho v they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14 .—The number of primary schools can 
be increased when more money is available. At 
present in Government districts, the possibility 
for materially increasing the number of schools 
does not exist, and we have to depend for progress 
upon the increased efficiency of existing sohools, 
the judicious transfer of failing schools, and the 
de.velopment of classes attached to main schools. 
This class system has been largely adopted in the 
last few years in Surat, Broach, and Kaira. The 
people of a village near to one possessing a school 
supply a building ; an additional assistant is added 
to the school establishment, who works in the 
neighbouring village, the schoolmaster being re¬ 
sponsible for the class. In some cases as many as 
50 boys are thus being taught by an assistant on 
R5 or R6. Where a class is particularly suc¬ 
cessful, every effort is made to provide funds 
for con verting it into a school, but many classes 
are now being worked as such, simply for want of 
funds to provide them with a proper establish¬ 
ment. 

The efficiency of existing schools is in my opi¬ 
nion increasing from year to year, in so far as 
experience leads to more systematic teaching, and 
the popularity of education to more regular attend¬ 
ance at school. But I do not think that any 
great change can now be anticipated until larger 
funds are available. I do not look forward to a 
time when able and trained masters will consent 
to serve in small village schools on the pittance 
we can now afford to give, and without a superior 
class of masters for these schools theiv efficiency 
cannot be much increased. As for the larger 


shools in towns and large villages, they are, I think, 
efficient as regards the existing curriculum. 

I may add that the testimony lately given by a 
most experienced Revenue officer who has known 
the province for years, and has had special 
acquaintance with the departmental system, has 
specially pointed out the improvement of the 
children in schools lately visited by him as regards 
their general intelligence and their increased men¬ 
tal activity. 

Ques. 15 .—-Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854? and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

Ans. 15 .—I am not aware of any case of the 
kind. I believe that in 1879 the Director of 
Public Instruction offered to hand over the man¬ 
agement of the Gujarath College to a local body, 
but the offer was declined. 

More effect has not been given to the provision 
for these reasons: (1) there has never appeared 
any desire on the part of any local body to relieve 
the Department of the work it was doing ; (2) the 
Department on its side might well wait until such 
a desire was manifested, nor proclaim its own 
weakness in seeking to avoid responsibility by 
throwing a burden upon people who were not 
ready to bear it. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases/in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect? 

Ans. 16 .—The only possible cases in this divi¬ 
sion would be the transference of the Surat and 
Alimedabad high schools to the Missionary 
bodies. I do not believe that such a step would 
be popular among the mass of the j>eople, and I 
believe that it could not at present be taken with¬ 
out injury to the interest of many. I am not 
here questioning the capacity of the Missionary 
bodies to undertake the charge of such institutions. 
I am speaking with reference to • their position as 
regards all classes of the population. Certainly 
there are no other existent bodies who would have 
the capacity to manage institutions of the higher 
order. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which yon are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—I am not aware of any. Schools 
have been established, as is the Gujarath College, 
on popular or Municipal contributions aided by 
Provincial grants : but, so far as I am aware, nq 
desire has been expressed to take the management 
of these institutions from the Department. On 
the contrary, the people have invariably looked to 
the Department for the management of schools so 
established. The Parsi Panchayat Benevolent 
Society formerly handed over the management of its 
numerous schools to the Department, and if it now 
receives them back, it will be at the request of the 
Department, not at its own desire. The grant-in- 
aid. system prevails to a very small extent iq this 
division, and almost entirely in connection with 
the Missionary bodids. 
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Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Go¬ 
vernment aid. and insjjcetion from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

A ns. 20 .—The educational system as adminis¬ 
tered in this province is one of practical neutrality. 
There are a certain number of grant-in-aid schools 
in the division under the management of the 
Missionary societies and under our inspection, and 
there are Parsi Panehayat schools also under our 
management and inspection. Religious training- 
probably exists in all these schools, but the Depart¬ 
ment is not aware of the fact. I myself examine 
the mission high schools for grants-in-aid, but 
have never asked a question as to the religious 
principles taught. My duty, and that of the 
Deputy Inspectors, is simply to award a grant ac¬ 
cording to the results obtained in purely secular 
subjects, and to the best of my belief this duty 
has been honestly carried out. Certainly I am 
not aware that any disadvantage has been felt by 
ara;y institution on account of its religious prin¬ 
ciples, nor have I ever received any complaints 
from school managers to the effect that their insti¬ 
tutions suffered from departmental prejudice. 

Que's. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy class¬ 
es do not pay enough for such education ? What 
is the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province ; and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21 .—The ratio of the various classes that 
seek for secondary education in this province 
differs considerably from that of those seekiug 
primary education. It was shown in answer 3 
that the Kunbis had the largest percentage, but 
this is not the case here. All classes are repre¬ 
sented to some extent, but the chief percentages 
are as follows:—Brahmins 84 per "cent., trading 
classes 20, Jains 13, Parsis 18, Kutibis 4, Mussal- 
mans 3J, artisans 2, Kshatris 3, Kayasths 2j, and 
shop-keepers, labourers, low-castes, and miscella¬ 
neous in smaller proportions. It is very notice¬ 
ably that Bohoras, whether traders or cultivators, 
neglect secondary education almost entirely. 

I think that the complaint that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for their education is 
well founded, in so far that many could easily 
afford to pay much more than the fees that are 
now levied. But it should be remembered that 
the original object of Government was to promote 
a desire for education, and to attract pupils, whe¬ 
ther rich or poor, to schools. It would have been 
opposed to the generous policy adopted by Govern¬ 
ment to have levied high rates from the rich in 
ithe first instance, and, had this been done, 
tlte progress of secondary education might have 
been seriously retarded. Now that the success 
of secondary education is secured, the tend¬ 
ency of the Department has been to raise fees 
gradually and to make schools more self-support¬ 
ing, and this has been done, and can be done still 
further, without imperilling the existence or pros¬ 
perity of the schools. The danger in raising the 
fees generally is that the poor may be excluded, 
and the only remedy that appears available is to 
grade the pupils in classes according to their 
parents 1 rank and position, and to charge fees ac¬ 
cordingly. Thus, instead of a maximum monthly 
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charge of It:! in a high school, there might be 
three grades of fees for the same standards, R5, 
3, and 1. I think it would be found that the 
richer Natives did not object to pay the higher 
rate, or were even proud of the distinction. Great 
care would, of course, have to be taken in fairly 
assessing the fee to be paid. 

Ques. 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Am. 22 .—-In 1877 a private high school was 
established in Ahmedabad which still exists. The 
proprietor was never, so far as I can learn, assisted 
by any contributions, and has depended for the 
support of his school entirely upon his fee-receipts. 
The school is under our inspection, and I have 
twice inspected it. I found that the teachers ap¬ 
pointed WCre quite unqualified to teach the hig her 
standards, many of them having never passed the 
Matriculation Examination. The proprietor is a 
respectable man, who has, I believe, done his best 
to make his school efficient, but, as I have pointed 
out to him, it is perfectly impossible for him to 
compete with uneducated teachers on salaries of 
RIO, 15, and 20, against the mission and Go¬ 
vernment high schools. My advice to him was 
to confine himself to the lower standards and to 
attempt the production of a good branch school; 
but he has not followed this advice, and his school 
still attempts an impossibility, and accordingly 
fails. Nor would Government, in my opinion, be 
justified in aiding an effort of this kind, until the 
proprietor has shown by his unaided and intelli¬ 
gent efforts that his school is worthy of assistance. 

There is also a private proprietary school in Surat 
which is registered for a Government grant-in-aid. 
In this school the fees charged are low and do not 
equal the expenditure. The proprietor pays a 
yearly sum from his own pocket in support of the 
school, which is a fairly flourishing institution; the 
weak point being that an attempt is made to 
teach the higher standards without a properly 
qualified staff. In consequence of this, I have 
recommended its registration for grant-in-aid in 
the three lower standards only. 

Ques. 23 .—Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you consider 
that it might become so ? 

Am. 23 .—Both the Ahmedabad and Surat 
mission high schools co-exist with the Govern¬ 
ment high schools, and are stable and influen¬ 
tial. They directly compete with the Government 
schools, and their success as institutions may be 
seen in the grants that they earn and the results 
achieved at the Matriculation Examination. The 
conditions under which this state of things is pos¬ 
sible are that—(1) the locality should be sufficient¬ 
ly large, (2) that both institutions should be well 
conducted, and (3) that the fee rates should not 
materially differ. In Surat the fee rates levied 
in the mission school are the same as in the Govern¬ 
ment school, though a larger percentage of free 
children is permitted. In Ahmedabad the fee 
rates are the same as the Government rates for 
the lower standards and slightly lower for the 
higher standard. 

Ques. 25 —Do educated Natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment? 
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Arts. 25 .—Educated Natives readily fiud remu¬ 
nerative employment in this province. A 
graduate can command R50 or 60 per men¬ 
sem at any time in the Educational Department 
alone, and I have lately been unable to find gra¬ 
duates for places of that value. I understand also 
that in the Revenue Department graduates can 
readily find employment, which, if not very re¬ 
munerative at first, leads up to high pay and 
influence in a short period. I am also given to 
understand that in the Revenue Department the 
supply df graduates, natives of Gujarath, is in¬ 
sufficient. Men who have passed the Previous 
Examination can obtain from R30 to 4*0 per 
mensem in the Educational Department, and those 
who have passed the Matriculation Examination 
can obtain R20 to 25; but I should hesitate to call 
such men educated. It is a matter for regret that 
so many men who join the college in Bombay fail 
to remain there until they have taken their de¬ 
grees, and are tempted to take employment before 
their education is completed. In the Kathiawar 
Agency the matriculated students readily obtain 
employment under the Darbars, and this may 
account for so few of them joining the college in 
Bombay; but distance and change of country have 
a deterrent effect which is also felt by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the zillas. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
and practical information ? 

Aits. 26 .—-Considering the fact that boys in 
secondary schools are learning a foreign and diffi¬ 
cult language, I am of opinion that the education 
they obtain is fairly practical and. useful. With¬ 
out reference to the Matriculation Examination, 
they can pass the 1st Grade Public Service Certi¬ 
ficate Examination, which entitles them to employ¬ 
ment under Government, and admits them to an 
agricultural or subordinate medical career. Latter¬ 
ly, also, by the addition of drawing classes to 
seme of the high schools, hoys with a talent in 
that direction are enabled to develop it, and may 
find a career through the medium of the School of 
Art. I admit that in all these.cases service under 
Government is the end obtained, but this is per¬ 
haps unavoidable at present, especially in mofussil 
towns, where English is of small vhlue except for 
Government servants. 

Excepting a few boys who obtain employment 
on the railway or in mills, Government service is 
necessarily the aim of all who study English with 
a view to their own support. 

I think the course of instruction might be im¬ 
proved by the addition of science throughout the 
standards. This would be most elementary in the 
lower standards, commencing with pictorial natural 
history, but might be developed into a fair general 
knowledge of the principles of physiology, che¬ 
mistry, astronomy, botany, and geology. Such 
subjects, if taught, should be optional, and take the 
place of a second language. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth iu 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27 .— 1 This question is partly answered in 
my remarks on the previous question. It has * 


been, I think, a necessary consequence of the 
development of secondary and higher education 
that the attention of pupils and teachers should 
he chiefly directed to the Entrance Examination of 
the University. As I have shown, beyond official 
employment English education has been almost 
valueless in the mofussil. How is it possible that 
the Entrance Examination should not be the aim of 
almost all? It has been so undoubtedly, and it is 
only very recently that other channels for employ¬ 
ment have been opened unconnected with this par¬ 
ticular examination. 

I see no reason why special colleges like the 
College of Science at Poona, or the Grant Medical 
College, should be confined, as regards the admis¬ 
sion of their students, to those who have passed 
the Matriculation Examination of the University. 
These colleges should be able to “ matriculate ” 
their own students, and impose any text they like, 
as is the custom in English Universities. I should 
not he prepared to say that this freedom of admis¬ 
sion might not be extended to all, colleges, and the 
Matriculation Examination be abolished as an en¬ 
trance to the University. But certainly, in the ease 
of special technical colleges, the connection between 
them and the University Entrance text is scarcely 
obvious, particularly if, as I am informed, no stu¬ 
dent is admitted to the Grant Medical College 
who has not passed iu a second language. 

Granted that undue attention to the Entrance 
Examination exists, the value of secondary educa¬ 
tion for the requirements of ordinary life must be 
impaired : for the work of a school is confined to 
the Matriculation course to the exclusion of edu¬ 
cation of a more general character; but, as I have 
shown, owing to the circumstances of Gujarath, no 
great harm has been done at present, and the 
tendency is now towards the emancipation of the 
high schools from exclusive attention to the 
Entrance test. 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30 .—Municipal support is not extended to 
grant-in-aid schools of any kind in Gujarath, ex¬ 
cept in Surat and Ahmedadad, where annual grants 
of R480 and 600 respectively are made to the 
endowed grant-in-aid girls'’ schools. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Ans. 31 .—I have expressed in a recent report my 
belief that a short special training would be very 
beneficial for teachers in secondary schools. A man 
may have taken a good degree and be naturally 
patient and pains-taking, but may know nothing 
about the principles of teaching. If he could, before 
joining the Educational Department, go through a 
short course (six months should be enough) of In¬ 
struction in the art of teaching, it would be most 
useful. The time thus employed could also be devot¬ 
ed to the study of the best writings on school 
management and discipline. I think that this 
eould be carried out by attaching young graduates 
to the Elphinstone High School for the period 
proposed, and placing them, while there, under 
the guidance of one or more experienced men 
especially distinguished for their knowledge 
and method of teaching. The expense would not 
be great, and the additional efficiency obtained 
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would, I think, thoroughly repay it. At present 
many hard-working men succeeded but little as 
teachers, because they have never realised that 
proficiency in teaching, as in everything else, is 
the result of careful study and system. For in¬ 
stance, I believe that very few teachers in our 
secondary schools daily prepare the lessons to be 
taught, and consider beforehand what points should 
receive especial notice and be impressed upon the 
minds of the pupils. 

Ques. 87 .—-What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools and colleges 
would have upon the spread of education and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—I consider that any such withdrawal 
in this province (Gujarath) would at present he 
mischievous, and would he a distinct cheek to the 
spread of higher education. When local bodies 
have proved themselves fit administrators of then- 
own funds, as applied to the objects immediately 
concerning their own interests, and when it has 
b een seen that the interests of education have not 
beqn injured through local management of lower 
education, then it will be a matter for considera¬ 
tion as to whether Government should be relieved 
of the management of higher education also. It 
should be remembered that the high school is not 
euly for the benefit of the town in which it is 
placed, but for that of the whole district, whereas 
the primary schools of the town are for the benefit 
of the town only. The Municipal bodies are 
directly interested in their favour, but would not 
be so in favour of an institution fed from various 
parts of the district. A more representative body 
than the town Municipality would be required for 
its management, and would be proportionately 
difficult to constitute. There is the further obvi¬ 
ous consideration as to whether there exist at 
present persons whose education and capacity 
would render them fit for the management of 
higher institutions, even if they could spare the 
time and would freely give the labour requisite. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make 
on this subject ? 

Ans. 39 .—In Government schools and colleges, 
all masters are specially instructed to make a 
proper use of the moral lessons in the reading- 
books. A glance at pages 220 to 225 of the 
report of the Committee appointed to examine 
text-hooks in 1877 shows the extent to which a 
simple morality is inculcated in Hope’s Reading- 
series {vide also page 15 of the same Blue Book). 
In our primary schools, through the medium of 
Vhese books, reverence for God, kindness to fellow- 
ujreatures, respect for law and order, and the pow¬ 
ers that be, truth, honesty, cleanliness, obedience, 
add veneration are brought constantly before the 
minds of the pupils, and it lies with the master to 
neglect or to take advantage of the occasion, It 
follows that in our training colleges the greatest 
regard should be paid to the moral teaching of the 
students, who may carry the lessons learnt there 
into the distant villages where it may be their lot 
to serve. In the course of instruction laid down, 
an special moral lessons are inculcated, but in the 
method of teaching, the proper self-control, 
patience, kindness, and. firmness of the teacher are 


required. It is difficult to give more than a very 
general opinion as to the results produced by a 
course of training on the minds of our masters, 
but I think that our whole system, in school and 
college, has produced men far superior in. princi¬ 
ples and manner to the old indigenous master, 
while the trained masters compare very favourably 
with the untrained. The order and regularity 
which have prevailed in the Ahmedabad Training 
College for many years are in themselves guaran¬ 
tees of the system of moral discipline prevailing, 
and while, among so many, there must always be 
those who are radically had and vicious, yet, taken 
as a whole, I‘ am of opinion that our village 
masters are an honest, quiet, and hard-working 
set of men, and that their honesty, sobriety, and 
energy is greatly .due to the system under which 
they have been educated. 

In secondary schools, and especially in high 
schools, much must depend upon the head master 
and his personal influence. This no less in India 
than in England. It is impossible to discuss here 
the extent to which a head master may exercise a 
personal influence over the whole of a large school, 
but it may be granted that the tendency of the 
school will be to follow the direction in which the 
head master leads it. Our head masters are usual¬ 
ly men whose education and training has been 
such as to fit them to use their influence rightly, 
and I believe that, as a rule, it is used for good, 
and that every year sees less of deceit and under¬ 
handdealing, and more of open and honest purpose 
among both masters and hoys. 

In this Division, where the men of the Depart¬ 
ment are often invited, to serve under Native 
States, it is no small credit to the Department 
that, almost invariably, the men so serving have 
obtained a reputation for honest work conducted 
with clean hands. If this is true and is the effect 
of our educational system, then that system has 
not been in vain, and its moral training has been 
indisputable. 

Ques. 41.—la there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41 .—The latest returns show that there 
are in indigenous schools in the whole province of 
Gujarath 1,654 girls, of whom 83 are Hindu girls 
in Hindu schools, 1,632 are Mussulmans in Mus- 
slaman schools, and 209 are Parsis in Parsi schools. 
The Mussulmans have the advantage greatly in 
point of numbers, but I cannot, learn that the 
education which these girls receive is anything 
more than the learning by rote of a certain quan¬ 
tity of the Koran. The Parsi girls generally learn 
to read and write, and receive religious instruction, 
while the education of the few Hindu girls in 
indigenous schools is very similar to that received 
by boys. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—It cannot strictly be said that there 
are any mixed schools in this Division. In a few 
cases girls may be found attending the same 
school as the boys, but these are quite exceptional, 
and due probably to some unusual influence. The 
whole tone of Native feeling is undoubtedly ad¬ 
verse to the mixing of boys and girls in the same 
school. In large towns I do not think that it 
would be possible to institute mixed schools, and, 
fortunately, it is not necessary. In the villages, 
however, where more than one school cannot be 
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maintained, the importance of having mixed schools 
cannot be over-rated. I happened to have given 
special attention to this subject in the course of 
my late tour, and to have made every effort to 
obtain the opinion of the people in many villages 
where separate schools could not be maintained, as 
to the mingling of the sexes. The general opinion 
that I found as the result of these enquiries was 
that there is every reason to hope that in time the 
village schools will be attended equally by boys 
and girls. I found usually indifference on the 
part of the men of the village, slight opposition 
on the part of the mothers. The former seemed 
to think the subject one of no importance; the 
latter feared that the girls would be taken from 
their domestic duties, and that thus more work 
would be thrown on themselves. But I rarely 
found any objection raised on moral grounds, and 
it was generally admitted that those who played, 
unchecked, together in the street, might learn 
together in the school. For some years masters 
have been directed to encourage the attendance of 
girls at school, and it is even now not uncommon 
to see two or three girls in a village school. This 
is a beginning, and if care and tact are exhibited 
by the Department, I believe that before long 
mixed schools in outlying villages will be the rule, 
and not the exception. 

It must be understood that my remarks do not 
apply to all villages, certainly not to those in the 
vicinity of large towns; but rather to those vil¬ 
lages which are isolated, and whose people are free 
from the bigotry and illiberality of the dwellers 
in large towns. Thus I found that the villages 
where the idea of a mixed school was best received, 
were some of the jungly villages of the Bewa 
Kantha and the Fanch Mahals. In the southern 
Surat district girls now attend the schools in 
many villages. This has taken place within the 
last two or three years, and is greatly due to the 
influence of the Deputy Inspector of that Sub- 
Division. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

■Ans. 44 .—In my opinion the best method is 
that now provided by the Gujarath Female Train¬ 
ing College which has been in existence since 
1870-711. 

Since the institution of the college 81 trained 
women have been sent out; of these 5 have died, 
and 3 have, resigned; the remaining 23 are 
working in various parts of Gujarath. There are no 
special arrangements for the training of male 
teachers for girls J schools. Our system contem¬ 
plates the gradual introduction of trained women 
into all the larger girls'’ schools, both as mistresses 
and assistants. Trained men may be employed as 
teachers of a girls’ school, but, in most eases 
where a mistress is not available, an old and steady 
master is selected with reference to his age and 
character rather than his training. 

As regards the relative efficiency of male and 
female teachers, I have no hesitation in saying 
that a really good trained woman is more efficient 
and useful in a girls’ school than a male teacher. 
The necessity of selecting old men as teachers 
generally involves the loss of activity and efficien¬ 
cy which a younger man possesses, while the 
female teacher, is unquestionably more popular 
among the people, especially if, as is now often 
the case, female assistants can be supplied to help 
her, and the whole school be conducted by a female 
staff. We have here in Gujarath several girls’ 


schools where there is no male on the staff, and I 
have found that where this is the ease the 
school is unusually popular. One advantage is 
that the girls remain longer at school—an advan¬ 
tage which cannot be over-rated, when it is con¬ 
sidered that one of the greatest hindrances to 
female education has been the withdrawal of the 
girls at the age of 11 or 12. In several of our 
schools which are under mistresses girls now re¬ 
main and learn the higher standards, becoming 
also assistants to the mistress. 

As regards the means taken to increase the 
supply, the college is usually full, and the vacant 
scholarships are few. It would, however, in my 
opinion, be most unwise to proceed with too 
great haste, or to exhibit any hut the .greatest 
caution in the selection of the women for training. 
While widows would appear naturally to be the 
persons who should take advantage of the college 
and the career thus opened, our experience tends 
to show that, until their social position is im¬ 
proved, there are many objections to their free, 
admission to stipends. If young, they incur sus¬ 
picion when sent out; if old, they have lost tyhe 
acquiring faculty, and cannot learn. It has been 
found preferable to admit the wives of masters 
whose husbands can serve in Ahmedabad, while 
the women are under training, and can afterwards 
take charge of a boys’ school, when the wife takes 
charge of the girls’ school. Yet this plan has 
many drawbacks, such as the jealousy of the 
couple, when the wife proves superior to the hus¬ 
band, the difficulty of providing for both in one 
town or village, and others. These difficulties 
make the selection of women for training a task 
of great responsibility, and no woman is ever ad¬ 
mitted to that college without her circumstances 
having been the subject of full enquiry. It may 
he partly owing to this that so few disappoint¬ 
ments have been experienced in this Division, 
though that is, of course, almost entirely due to 
the sound manner in which the institution has 
been conducted. 

The college is open to all Native States on pay¬ 
ment by them of the necessary stipends for the 
women under training. As yet few have joined 
the college, hut the confidence that the States 
have in it is shown by the fact that we have with¬ 
in the last two years supplied mistresses to Bhav- 
nagar, Gondal, and Baroda. 

Ques. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light 
in the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47 .—I consider that high schools suffer 
under the frequent changes of masters which are 
rendered necessary by changes in the Department 
under the present system. Thus, if any senior 
officer goes on leave for any length of time, 
changes occur which may affect the staff of several 
high schools. Since I have known the Surat High 
School there have been seven or eight changes 
of head masters. Ahmedabad has been almost 
equally affected, and Nadiad has also experienced 
many changes. I cannot believe that it can be 
good for the school that the head master should 
be removed just as his influence is beginning to he 
felt and his system to he understood by bis subor¬ 
dinates and pupils. Even under departmental 
management, a high school .may be greatly affected 
by the character of its head master, and the work 
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that he can perform in it may be of the utmost 
importance; yet it is necessary that time should be 
given him before he can show this, and his energy 
in the improvement or development of the school 
i6 necessarily curtailed by the knowledge that his 
work there will terminate at a certain and pro¬ 
bably not distant date. 

The remedy is to grade the masters according 
to tho standing and service, and to temporarily 
promote the man to a higher grade without re¬ 
moving him from the school. It appears to me 
to be most unnecessary and in jurious that, to pro¬ 
vide for the due course of promotion, a head 
master may suddenly be transferred from Surat 
to Poona and the change accompanied by changes 
affecting three other high schools. At the moment 
of writing, the return of an educational officer from 
furlough threatens four high schools in this Divi¬ 
sion with a change of head masters, although not 
one of the four has been in his new place much 
more than a year. 

The grading of assistants would be more diffi¬ 
cult, but might be carried out in the case of the 
$irst assistants in each high school. 

Ques. 52 .—Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
suoh a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —In this provinco primary schools aTC 
not raised to secondary schools. Where the people 
desire English education, an English class is 
opened in connection with the main primary 
school, but only after the people have guaranteed 
at loast H15 per mensem towards the expenses 
of the class. In that ease tho remaining expense, 
which is trifling, is defrayed from local funds. 
Where a separate English school is required, it is 
opened if the people agree to pay half the expen¬ 
diture, tho remaining half being defrayed from 
Provincial funds and Government taking the fee- 
proceeds. In either case there is no necessary 
injury done to the primary school in the locality. 
This probably suffers to some extent from boys 
joining the English school, but care is taken that 
boys should not, on account of the English school 
class, be deprived of the higher primary educa¬ 
tion if they desire to have it. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be 
left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —It is, I think, most undesirable that 
class promotions should depend, at any stage of 
school education on public examinations for the 
entire province. It is already a subject of com¬ 
plaint, and not without some foundation, that 
promotions are too strictly limited by tho stand¬ 
ards, and that the progress of clever boys is 
thereby hampered. In the case of primary schools, 
I have permitted good masters to make promotions 
on their own responsibility in the case of unusual¬ 
ly intelligent boys ; and the Deputy Inspectors are 
unanimously agreed that hitherto no abuse has 
followed from their exercise of this power. The 
Deputies are responsible that it is properly exercis- 
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ed. As regards high schools, the promotions are 
now left to the head masters, and very properly 
so. The distinctive character of the standards, 
however, almost precludes any double promotion 
in the year. Public examinations for the whole 
province, whether primary or secondary, would 
require extensive machinery, would be costly, and 
would be uncertain in their results. They would, 
in my opinion, lead to cramming far more surely 
than the Inspector's or Deputy Inspector's exa¬ 
mination does at present, and the individual cha¬ 
racter of each pupil would be entirely lost sight 
of. Lately our efforts have been directed to the 
consideration of the general work of a boy, his 
regularity and his behaviour throughout the year, 
and not only to his ability to pass a certain 
test at a certain time. The aim of a school 
should be to educate all its boys, not to compete 
with other institutions, in a particular and univer¬ 
sal test. This would only lead to the undue 
encouragement of the more clever boys and the 
utter neglect of the more backward. 

Ques . 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population in your province ie.g., the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? To what ara 
theso circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for ? 

Ans. 67 .—While no less than 8,881 Muham¬ 
madan boys attend primary schools of all kinds in 
the British districts of Gujarath, only 106 are to be 
found in the secondary schools, Government and 
aided. As compared with other races, while 14 
per cent, attend pi-imary schools, only 3 per cent, 
attend English-teaching schools. It is stated on 
behalf of the Mussalmans that those who might 
come forward to acquiro English education are too 
poor, and that those who could afford to pay are 
indifferent. My own experience leads me to think 
that this is on the whole true. As regards pri¬ 
mary schools, I have, with the consent of the 
local fund committees, made remissions for Mu¬ 
hammadans in the fee-rates in accordance with 
the circumstances of different localities, the remis¬ 
sion being total in some places, partial in others. 
I believe that a similar concession is necessary in 
secondary schools, and that for some time at least 
every effort should be made to attract Muhamma¬ 
dans to come forward for higher education. If 
the rich will not come, and the Bohoras, whs 
could perhaps best afford to, are the most back¬ 
ward, then the poor should be invited to come, 
and specially exempted from the payment of fees. 
I have lately had experience of cases in which boys 
would have come forward, but were deterred by the 
fee-rate, and where the master, a Muhammadan, 
either paid their fees from his pocket or collected 
them from the charity of others. Such an expe¬ 
dient is of course temporary and cannot be long 
sustained, and I believe firmly that, to raise the 
Muhammadan race in this province and to place it, 
in point of education, on anything like an equality 
with its neighbours, will require that Government 
should freely admit Muhammadan boys to higher 
education, either remitting the fee entirely, or 
imposing such a fee as the circumstances of the 
boys seemed to justify. Hitherto no distinction 
has been made between them and others. 

$4 
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Croas-exartiination of 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1.— What attempts have been made to assist 
indigenous schools, and are there difficulties in 
aiding them out of cess funds or without a special 
assignment for the purpose ? 

A. 1.—In 1871 Mr. Peile made an attempt to 
encourage the improvement of the indigenous 
schools by connecting them with the Department 
under a system of grant-in-aid. He framed the 
following simple rules with which they were 
requested to comply— 

1. To submit to an annual examination. 

2. To make such simple returns as might be 

called for. 

3. To give up any bad practices which might 

be pointed out. 

4. To adopt by degrees the method and text¬ 

books of Government schools, 

5. To follow approximately vernacular Stand¬ 

ards I and II as their course. 

The grants to be given ranged from RIO to 
R50. 

In Gujar&th Deputies were instructed to invite 
all masters whose schools appeared capable of 
improvement to come forward for registration. 
They specially visited all, or nearly all, the schools 
in their Divisions. As a result, 14 schools came 
forward, but of these all but 4 withdrew on being 
asked to keep a register. 

Since that time a few schools have been annu¬ 
ally aided, the number never having exceeded 6. 

I have myself personally made many efforts to 
encourage the registration of the indigenous 
schools. I have specially urged the Deputies to 
do the same during the last 15 months. As a 
result 20 schools are now registered. 

Want of funds would prevent us from regis¬ 
tering many. At present the local fund com¬ 
mittees make a paltry assignment for grants to 
indigenous schools of about R200 in their an¬ 
nual budgets from their cash balances. They 
could not do more without taking money from 
departmental schools. The indigenous schools 
likely to obtain aid are in large towns, where al¬ 
ready more than a due share of the local cess is 
spent. It would be a waste of money to close 
departmental schools to aid indigenous schools. It 
would be absolutely unjust to give such aid in the 
large towns. But nearly two-thirds of the indi¬ 
genous schools in Government districts are in largo 
towns. 

Tire remedy is that Government should give a 
special grant for indigenous schools; I do not 
think that the money would be so usefully spent 
as if expended on schools conducted under the 
system, but in the hope of improving the indige¬ 
nous school such a grant would be justifiable. 

Q. 2. — Have you visited many indigenous 
schools, and can you tell us, 1st, whether any sub¬ 
jects are taught m them which are not taught in 
the cess schools and might be taught there with 
advantage; 2nd, whether the subjects common to 
both classes of school (such as anks or nativo ac¬ 
counts) are better taught in the indigenous school ? 

A. 2. —I have visited many indigenous schools, 
and know of no subjects taught in them which are 
not also taught in the cess schools. 

Probably the multiplication-tables and formula 
for calculating interest are more accurately learnt 


in the indigenous school: as the school teaches 
little or nothing else, the boys naturally learn these 
subjects more quickly and accurately. On the 
other hand, they do not learn them intelligently, 
as they do in schools under the Department, e.g., 
a boy in an indigenous school can tell that 
3x4= 12, but he cannot tell why. This defect 
is supplied by our arithmetician. 

Our schools teach the native form of book¬ 
keeping, which is not taught in any indigenous 
school, nor, so far as I am aware, has it ever been 
so taught. Boys outside our schools, who wish 
to learn the system of book-keeping, learn it not 
in indigenous schools, but in the shops of the 
bankers and merchants. 

Q. 3. —We have been told by one witness that 
Standards Y and VI of tho Primary Course are 
not taught in many primary vernacular schools; 
in how many schools in this province, Gujarath, 
are these standards taught ? 

A. 3. —In this Division there are 674 primary 
vernacular schools teaching the Vth Standard, and 
364 teaching both Yth and Vlth Standards. Ip 
1881-82 3,145 boys were presented under Stand¬ 
ard V, of whom 1,412 passed in all heads, and 
1,307 were presented in Standard VI, of whom 
519 passed in all heads. Besides the Depart¬ 
mental examination in Standard VI, there were 
809 boys presented for examination in, and 300 
passed in, the Second Grade Public Service Certi¬ 
ficate Examination, which is conducted according 
to Vernacular Standard VI. 

Q. 4. —Do tho trading classes send their child¬ 
ren chiefly to the Government schools or the indi¬ 
genous schools ? 

A. 4. —Chiefly to the Government schools. 

Q. 5 .—Have you had any opportunities, in this 
or other centres of commerce, of ascertaining 
whether there exists a feeling that our system of 
instruction has destroyed or impaired the supply of 
good men of business, much as our trade has 
tended to destroy native art ? 

A. 5. —I meet many of the largest men of busi¬ 
ness, both Native and European, in Ahmedabad 
city, Nadi ad, Broach, Surat, and elsewhere; I 
meet some of them constantly, and know them 
well. I have never learnt from my intercourse 
with them that such a feeling exists. 

Q. 6 .—’What is your own opinion on the 
matter ? 

A. 6.7—My own opinion is that our system has 
certainly not had the tendency suggested in the 
question. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In how many primary schools teaching 
the Vth and Vlth Vernacular Standards is English 
taught ? 

A. 1 .—There are only seven English classes 
attached to vernacular schools in this Division. 

Q. 2. —What ha# been done in the Northern 
Division to encourage gymnastics and other phy¬ 
sical exercises in primary and secondary schools ? 

A. 2.—-In Primary Schools no regular gymnasia 
exist, or complete sets of gymnastic apparatus, but 
an effort lias been made of late years to supply to 
most of our large schools simple apparatus, such as 
clubs, parallel bars, cat-gallows, and the “ Mai- 
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khamb," or climbing pole. Masters have further 
been instructed in all schools to encourage and 
lead the boys in ordinary games and such exercises 
as need no apparatus, running, jumping, wrest¬ 
ling, &c. In a few cases, through the aid of the 
Revenue officers, suitable pieces of land have been 
set apart as play-grounds for the schools, and a 
sanded arena formed for wrestling and jumping. 
Athletics of all kinds are generally popular in this 
country, and no school should, in my opinion, be 
without a set of simple apparatus; but the state of 
our funds quite prohibits this. 

The following table gives the number of schools 
which are supplied with gymnastic apparatus as 
described above. Broach being the richest zilla, 
we are enabled to make a yearly allotment of 
R400 in the local fund budget for this purpose. 


Zilla, 

No. of 
Schools 
supplied. 

iAhmedabad . 

• • • 



6 

Kaira . 

• • « 




Broach 

• • • 



33 

Sifrat . 

lit 


• 

5 

Pouch Mahrfl 

• • • 


• 

1 



Total 

• 

45 


A similar table is given for Agencies. In 
Kathiawar there is every hope that in a few years 
many more gymnasia may bo opened, for the 
States are rich and generous, and the people retain 
their admiration for strength and agility. 


Agency. 

No. of 
Schools 
supplied. 

K4thi4w«£r . . . . . . 1 

25 

Catch . . . . . 

7 

Rewa Kantha ...... 


Mahi Kantha. 

1 

Total 

33 


Secondary Schools .—No middle schools in Bri¬ 
tish districts have any gymnastic apparatus of any 
kind belonging to them. In Kathiawar, in two 
or three of the middle schools there arc gymnasia 
with simple apparatus. 

High Schools .—No high school in Government 
districts has a pucca-buitt and furnished gymna¬ 
sium. The high schools at Surat, Nadiad, and 
Ahmedabad have apparatus, such as clubs, climb¬ 
ing poles, ladders, swings, &o., which are re¬ 
gularly used. In Surat a large grant has lately 
been offered by the Municipality for a gymnasium 
which will be for the use of all classes of schools. 
Government have met the grant by an equal one, 
and the building is now to bo erected at a cost of 
H5,500. The aided high schools at Surat and 
Ahmedabad have out-door gymnasia. In Kathia¬ 
war there are pucka-built and furnished gymna¬ 
sia at the high schools of Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and 
Junagad. 

Cricket is becoming a popular game, and flour¬ 
ishing cricket clubs exist at Ahmedabad, Surat, 
and Rajkot in connection with the schools. 

Q. 3 .—Are indigenous schools in Gujarath in 
any way ancillary to the cess schools ? 


A. 3,—Yea, in so far as a considerable number 
of boys come to our schools from the indigenous 
schools. 

Q. 4. —With reference to your 12th answer, 
would you kindly state whether any part of your 
annual tour of inspection is given up to the exa¬ 
mination of village cess and indigenous schools ? 

A. 4. —On an average four months in the year 
are devoted to my tours of inspection for the ex¬ 
press object of visiting primary schools. I visit 
as many schools as I can, including such indige¬ 
nous schools as come in my path. 

Q. 5. —What number of primary cess and indi¬ 
genous schools have you visited in one year ? 

A. 5. —From 100 to 120, of which about five- 
sixths would be ccss schools. 

Q. 6. —Is there any truth in the statement that 
Educational Inspectors employ a stricter standard 
in examining aided than Government schools. 

A. 6. —I cannot answer for all Inspectors. For 
myself, I can say there would be no truth in such 
a statement. 

Q. 7. —Is it a fact that Rule 6 of the grant-in- 
aid rules requires that each pupil presented for 
examination must have kept his name on the 
school-rolls during the whole of the twelve months 
immediately preceding the examination ? 

A. 7. —Certainly not. The rule is that the boy 
should have been at least 100 days before the 
examination. In other words, five months' conse¬ 
cutive attendance at the school would qualify him 
for examination. 

Q, 8 .—Is there a vernacular text-book com¬ 
mittee maintained by the Department in each 
Educational Division of tins Presidency ? 

A. 8. —I answer yes for my own Division. 

Q. 9. —Are the leading'Native scholars of Guja- 
r&th members of the Gujarath Vernacular Society 
and of the Departmental Text-Book Committee ? 

A. 9. —They are. 

Q, 10. —In your answer 3 do you include in 
the term “ Kunbis ” all those who are engaged in 
agriculture, or only a certain class of Hindu agri¬ 
culturists so called ? 

A. 10. —1 mean Kunbi in the narrow sense. In 
Government districts, out of 60,779 at primary 
boys’ schools in Gujarath, 26,658, or 43 per cent., 
are purely agriculturists, and 9,582, or 15 per 
cent., are partly agriculturists, making 59'5 chil¬ 
dren belonging to the agricultural classes at 
school. In Native States in this Division, out of 
43,933 boys, only 3,928, or about 9 per cent., are 
the sons of pure agriculturists, and 2,483, or 5‘6 
per cent., are partly agriculturists, making 14‘5 
per cent, of children belonging to the agricultural 
classes at schools. 

Q. 11. —Do you consider that the studies pur¬ 
sued in indigenous schools are in any respect more 
useful to boys in after-life than those taught in 
the Government schools ? 

A. 11. —Certainly not. 

Q. 12. —Would you have native book-keeping 
studied in all vernacular schools or only in special 
commercial schools ? 

A. 12 .—I think it would be advantageous to 
teach a knowledge of it in all primary schools. _ 

q, IS ,—Would you teach native book-keeping 
as well as native accounts in all primary schools ? 

A, 13, —I would teach both, so far as they were 
required for the practical benefit of the people. 
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By Me. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think it would be practicable, 
without large expenditure, to have one or more 
teachers of popular science and agriculture to go 
about a district every year ? 

A. 1. —Certainly. I think it would be prac¬ 
ticable, but it would involve considerable expendi¬ 
ture. 

Q. 2. —With refei’cnce to answer 22, don’t 
you think one of the principles of the grant-in-aid 
should be to help institutions which cannot subsist 
without aid ? 

A. 2. —The special institution might perhaps 
subsist, if a premature attempt to teach a higher 
standard were not enforced. 

I think grants-in-aid should be given to any 
school of which the manager is endeavouring to 
create a useful institution. 

Q. 3.— With reference to your 27 answer, 
what changes in your opinion would make the 
course of secondary schools a course of education of 
a general character ? 

A. 3. —The intention of my answer was to pro¬ 
pose the addition of a practical and scientific side 
to tho course in secondary schools. 

Q. 4 .—Are you able to give any opinion as to 
the moral effects of the education given in our 
colleges ? 

A. 4 .—I consider that the education given in 
the Elphinstone College had a distinctly moral 
effect on the students. 

Q. 5. —Arc you aware that the alleged exclusion 
of managers of aided schools from the Examination 
Committee for the Public Service Examination in 
this province has given rise to complaints on the 
part of such schools ? 

A. 5. —I have never heard the complaint. I 
should personally be very glad to invite the assist¬ 
ance of the managers of aided schools in the work 
of examination. 

Q. 6. —Do you examine the vernacular schools 
of your province personally in the same way as 
you examine English schools ? 

A. 6. —Not so fully. I examine one class in one 
subject, another in another. Much depends on my 
leisure. 

Q. 7 .—Have you as Inspector much work to do 
in connection with the high schools of this prov¬ 
ince. 

A. ?.• —I have ten high schools, of which eight 
are departmental. The examination of the latter 
occupies sixty working days a year. The two 
aided schools are only examined every other year, 
and each requires live days. 

Q. 8 .—On what principle is the Provincial allot¬ 
ment distributed between the various Divisions ? 

A. 8. —According to what appeared to be their 
respective wants. Broach, which is rich, gets a 
very small grant ; the Panch Mahals a larger. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your first answer to 
Mr. Lee-Warner and to a statement by a previous 
witness that only three indigenous schools in Guja¬ 
rat h, out of many hundreds, are at present receiv¬ 
ing aid, have you any remark to offer ? 

A. J.—Last year (1881-82) the number was 
three. I meant that the number had never ex¬ 


ceeded six—not that the number last year was 
six. Within the past twelve months I have re¬ 
ceived twenty new applications for registration 
with a view to indigenous schools obtaining aid. 

Q. 2. —A memorial has been presented to the 
Commission containing the following words from 
a speech delivered by the Honourable T. C. Hope 
in 1856 : “ Some time ag'o Government notified 

its willingness to establish schools in all villages 
which would consent to bear half the expensos. 
If any number of villages were to come forward 
to-morrow, schools will be established in all.’ 1 ’ 
This was the declared policy of the Government 
under the Despatch of 1854. Are you yet in a 
position to carry out that policy in this Division of 
Bombay ? 

A. 2. —If many villages came forward I could 
not establish schools in them, because there are 
no funds available. I have pointed out in my 
other answers how straitened we are for money ; 
and I may safely say that I could not at this 
moment open in any district of Gujarath six addi¬ 
tional vernacular schools, without depriving exist¬ 
ing institutions of their already insufficient estab¬ 
lishments. 

Q. 3. —You say that you have many village- 
teachers on a very inadequate scale of pay. Is/it 
the case that your means are so small that in order 
to raise one under-paid master’s salary by two 
rupees, you have to look round to find some other 
masters whose pay you can cut by two rupees ? 

A. 3. —That is no exaggeration. Such cases 
constantly come within my experience. I mean 
I cannot give an additional rupee to a good master 
without finding some other school to retrench 't 
from. 

Q. 4. —With reference to the statements in 
your evidence in regard to the inadequacy of your 
available funds, may we understand that if you 
had more money at your disposal you could largely 
extend education in the Northern Division of 
Bombay ? 

A. 4. —If I had more funds at my disposal I 
should first raise into village schools all my separ¬ 
ate “ classes ” (see my answer 14 ) which now 
serve in the place of village schools. Second, 
I should raise the pay of my masters and assist¬ 
ants, and in many schools provide more assistants. 
Third, I have obtained an estimate from my 
Deputy Inspectors showing that 250 new schools 
might be at onco opened in populous villages of, 
say, 400 and upwards. 

Q. 5.—With reference to the existing standards 
in primary schools, do you desire to see a change 
introduced; and what steps would you take with a 
view to their revision ? 

A. 5 .—As regards tho superior vernacular stand¬ 
ards, I do not desire to introduce any changes. 
They are good standards taken all round. As re¬ 
gards the inferior vernacular standards, these are 
now undergoing revision. I have taken the opi¬ 
nions of most of the experienced servants of the 
Education Department in this Division with re¬ 
gard to the improvements to be introduced. I 
have not yet taken the advice of the headmasters 
of high schools, I have not yet taken the advice 
of any persons outside of the Department, but I 
should willingly do so. The matter is still pend¬ 
ing. 
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Evidence of Mr. Bhujangrao K. Huilgolk, Principal , Training College , Dharwar. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
havo had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—I have been serving in the Educational 
Department for nearly twenty years, and having 
spent the best part of my age in the work of 
teaching ; my whole life I consider as having been 
devoted to education. I have seen the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the Educational Southern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency. I was once 
master of an English school in the Division, and 
have been the principal of the Training College 
for the last sixteen years. Thus my experience 
has been gained in this province, viz., the Educa¬ 
tional Southern Division of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

Ques. 2 ,—Do you think that n your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
<\>n a sound basis, and is capable of develop¬ 
ment up to the requirements of the commu¬ 
nity? Can you suggest any improvements in 
tha system of administration or in the course of 
instruction ? 

Afis. 2 .—I consider that primary education has 
been placed on a sound basis in my province, be¬ 
cause it is supported by the cess, a tax levied 
under special legislation, and does not depend on 
any temporary measure. The cess has the same 
permanency about it as the revenue of the land 
has, being as it were incorporated with it. Under 
these circumstances, I have no hesitation in saying 
that primary education has been placed on a 
sound basis, especially as it is entrusted to the 
care of the Educational Department and looked 
after by that of the Revenue. 

It is, no doubt, capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community, if more 
funds are placed at the disposal of the Educational 
Department, for if we go back some 30 years, and 
see what the state of education then was, and 
compare it with the present state of education, wo 
shall perceive a great deal of difference. At that 
time the town schools were in the same condition in 
which some village schools are at present. The 
system of primary education has gradually had 
a widened sphere. Up to the time of the levy 
of the local funds, it had a limited area. Soon 
after the tax was imposed, the cess schools com¬ 
menced springing up, and now they aie to be seen 
nearly everywhere. There is, however, a vast 
room for opening a great many new schools. 
What is required to enable the Educational De¬ 
partment to do so is money. Many night schools 
have been of late opened, and they will play an 
important part in the spread of primary educa¬ 
tion. 

Primary education, according to my humble 
opinion, means the three R’s, viz., reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. All the schools where boys are 
taught up to the fourth standard, can be consi¬ 
dered as primary schools, but what I think is, 
that in the primary schools no more education 
should be given than reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic up to the rule of three, with a little know¬ 
ledge of the geography of the province and the 
world in general, and a little knowledge of 
grammar. The present first four standards are a 
little too diffuse, and require curtailment in some 
respects and enlargement in others. I am there¬ 


fore for having separate standards for primary 
schools, because the ryot’s son does not require 
more than the throe R’s. They will answer all his 
purposes, as long as he lives, in the routine of 
his life. If a boy’s ambition lead him on, if he 
aspire after greater knowledge, he may go to 
the school in the neighbourhood, where higher in¬ 
struction is given. As regards the administration 
of such primary schools, I am of opinion that it 
must he entrusted to the Educational Department, 
as no better agency than that can be found. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular elassos only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes particularly excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —No. It is sought for by the Brdh- 
mhis and mercantile classes. But the fact that 
applications after applications are made to the 
Educational authorities for establishing new 
schools, is a sure indication of a growing desire 
among the people of this country for education. 

The agricultural classes generally hold them¬ 
selves aloof from education, because the ryot’s 
sons tend his cattle for him and as they grow 
old become his helpmates in cultivating his field. 
He therefore finds it inconvenient to send his son 
or sons to school; nor can he see the distant ad¬ 
vantages accruing from the education of his chil¬ 
dren, the whole family being fully occupied in 
the daily avocations of their life. While thus 
employed, if a failure of crops occurs, or a famine 
overtakes the country,—and such an occurrence as 
this is not uncommon,—the misery to which ryots 
are subjected is unparalleled and indescribable. 
Under these circumstances, to expect the cultivat¬ 
ing class to incur expenses voluntarily for the 
education of their children, is a matter which is 
quite inconceivable. Schools must he opened in 
their villages, and by gentle persuasion they 
should he made to send their children to them. 
As example is more powerful than precept, a de¬ 
sire to educate their children will spring up into 
their minds when rhey see that their neighbour’s 
children are educated. 

Mahars and Mangs are the people who are 
practically excluded from education, for they aro 
not oven touched, much less associated with. 
That such people should be allowed to attend 
schools where the higher-caste boys learn, is 
altogether out of question. Their mere touch is 
supposed to give pollution to the higher-caste 
people. There are other low-caste people, such 
as Korvas, Lambanis, and Chigribetgars, whose 
roaming and unsettled life prevents them from 
receiving any sort of education whatever. There 
is also a class of people called Waddars (properly 
Wodhras, a people originally emigrated to this 
country from Orissa). These also lead a wander¬ 
ing life in search of earth arid stone-works 
throughout the Southern Maratha country. 
Byal Kambars (blacksmiths who work in the open 
air) and Shikalgars (sword-cleaners) are also 
people of the above description. They have do 
settled abode. All these wandering tribes may 
be said to be practically excluded from receiving 
education. 
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ifery old Sdvkars, old well-to-do people, and 
priests, have a decided antipathy to the education 
of the masses, but people who have been born 
within the last 50 or 40 years are indifferent 
about it, neither offering obstacles nor coming 
forward to assist it. The influential Government 
servants, who have not had the benefit of Eng¬ 
lish education, are iuwardly against popular edu¬ 
cation, but their duty compelling them to help 
it they do so quite against their will. It is 
only the educated class (I mean those who 
have had the good fortune of receiving an Eng¬ 
lish liberal education) that are heartily wishing 
for the education of the masses. But while 
on this subject, I cannot help expressing my 
joy at the desire all people are more or less 
experiencing for general education. A thirst 
for knowledge is spreading everywhere gradually, 
in spite of the strongest obstacles that are in its 
way; nay, instances are not wanting in which 
some of the oldest, men now living have become 
the advocates of general education. In several 
schools in the Southern Division, low-caste boys 
have been suffered to ho taught—a sign which 
augurs well for the future, and is a certain indi¬ 
cation of the effect of the present improved age. 
That Mahars should be allowed to learn in schools, 
where high-caste boys are taught, is a feature 
which speaks for itself. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a re¬ 
lic of an ancient village system ? Can you de¬ 
scribe the subjects and character of the instruc¬ 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue ? What fees are taken from the 
scholars? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are their 
qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made 
for training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and what 
is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willinu to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

Am. 4 .—There are many indigenous schools in 
the Dharwar, Bclgaum, and Kaladgi Zillas, but 
very few in North Kanara. Their number, 
however, is fast decreasing. That they are kept 
by men who have had no regular training, who 
are not able to read and write properly, and who 
pander to the taste of the lowest of the low by 
teaching lewd songs in order to gain popularity 
among the ignorant masses, shows in what abject 
state they must be, and I am sorry to be obliged 
to say that they are really and actually in the 
worst state possible The worst Government 
schools arc far superior to the best indigenous ones. 
The latter, as a matter of course, are growing 
gradually unpopular, and must at last die a silent 
death, if nothing be done to regenerate them. 
They have long ceased to command any respect 
whatever, and people are hankering after Govern¬ 
ment schools, go wherever you will. 

In times of yore, when the Sanskrit learning 
was at its height, Brahmins had the monopoly of 
learning, and had houses called Agraliars built for, 
and lands assigned to them. Gradually the priest 
in every village became a schoolmaster. Latterly, 


any man that knew how to read and write was 
considered competent to follow the profession of 
teaching. Now, too, if a man knowing to read and 
write is not able to do anything, he is at. least 
considered able to teach. 

In indigenous schools, first of all, alphabets are 
taught, then figures up to one hundred, multipin 
cation-tables up to 20 times twenty, and then 
tables of fractions and mixed numbers, and then 
tables of money and weights. After a boy has 
learnt so much, he is considered fit to commence 
to read manuscripts. While reading manuscripts, 
he is made to read poetry and learn it by heart. 
These, with a knowledge of mental arithmetic, 
complete one's education. I am writing this from 
my own experience. I was in an indigenous 
school up to the age of 14 and did not know 
what numeration, multiplication, and division 
meant, much less the rule of three. It was after 
entering a Government school that I learnt them. 
The present indigenous schools are a little more 
advanced in point of teaching numeration, multi¬ 
plication, division, and printed books, but one 
cannot speak much in praise of them. As io 
discipline, that which ex'sts in these schools is a 
misnomer. There is no rollrcall, no classes formed, 
no time-table, and no regularity of attendance 
The fee varies from 2 to S annas a month,— 
beginners paying two, the more advanced .four, 
and the most advanced eight annas each per 
mensem. In some schools the fee of annas 4 ia 
taken without any distinction whatever. The 
masters are generally Brahmins or Lingayat Ayas 
(priests). As regards their qualifications I have 
to repeat what I have said before. If a man is 
able to read and write and knows a little of mental 
arithmetic, he is considered qualified to be a 
master. Now-a-days, somewhat better men can be 
found. Many men who have received their edu¬ 
cation in Government schools are available. This 
is no doubt a decided improvement, but the worst 
thing is that these men, when once engaged, fall 
hack on to the old system, i.e., no system. They 
are privately engaged. Consequently, there being 
no check on them, they become irresponsible men. 
Sometimes it so happens that the selection itself 
is bad. Somehow or other indigenous schools 
have got into dispute, more so of late, because, 
what were much liked by the people, have also 
been ordered to be taught and are taught in 
Government schools, vie., reading manuscripts 
and mental arithmetic, so that the indigenous 
schools have lost their charms. 

No arrangements have been made to provide 
such schools with trained masters. The present 
Training College, although it has exercised for the 
last twenty years, has not been able to supply the 
want felt by the Department, much less can it 
supply the want of indigenous schools. Unless 
trained men are sent to these schools as masters, 
and unless they are subjected to Government 
supervision, I see no probability of their being 
turned to good account as a part of a system of 
national education. Some good schools, the 
masters of which are trained, should he selected, 
and in those schools a certain fixed number of meD 
should be trained every year granting them certi¬ 
ficates when they pass an examination. The term, 
for training them may be fixed one year or less, as 
the Educational authorities may consider proper, 
and such men should he told to open indigenous 
schools with a promise of grants-in-aid in case 
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they act up to the rules laid down for getting it. 
This is in my opinion the best mode that can be 
adopted. If there are in a district many trained 
masters available, people wanting masters will 
employ them instead of ignorant men, in the same 
manner in which a good commodity is preferred 
by a purchaser to a bad one. There are 238 
indigenous schools in the Dhdrwfir Zilla and 122 
in that of Belgaum. Had all these schools been 
under trained masters, what a great good would 
have been done to the country! All these masters 
would have done their work according to the 
grant-in-aid rules and claimed their rightful re¬ 
compense. I cannot over-rate the importance of 
well-managed indigenous schools. The present 
masters of indigenous schools are not, as a matter 
of course, in a position to accept State aid. They 
are not properly qualified and are not able to 
bring their schools up to any standard. Most of 
them do not know what is meant by teaching boys 
according to any standard whatever. The grant- 
in-aid rules have long been promulgated. None 
except a school at Hubli has obtained grant-in-aid 
(money. With the honourable exception of the 
Hubli School and a few others, I know of no school 
id the province which deserves mention. Let 
there be many trained masters in the country ; 
they will be seeking employments and find em¬ 
ployers, and such men of course will raise the 
status of indigenous schools. If a few school¬ 
masters get on in the beginning prosperously, 
many will follow them in the wake, for I ask, 
who does not want money ? The grant-in-aid 
system has been extended to mission schools, to 
Government schools to some extent, and to a very 
few indigenous schools, if at all. Of course it can 
be further extended if trained schoolmasters 
are available for indigenous schools in the 
country. 

J uea. 5 .—-What opinion does your experience 
yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—Home instruction amongst our people 
is confined to a few priests. Amongst the laity it 
is almost unknown. The reason of it is that there 
being n6 female education, mothers are not edu¬ 
cated, so that it is not thought of at all, Most of 
the educated people in the country are Government 
servants. Consequently their time is too busily 
occupied to attend to their children’s education 
at home. I have not heard of a single boy who 
has come to pass the Public Service Examination 
with a certificate from liis father hitherto. If a 
few wealthy men employ teachers to teach their 
children at home, it should not be taken into con¬ 
sideration, for such instances are very rare. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, 6 .—There are many indigenous schools. 
If, they are properly looked after and taken care 
of,' if the supporters of such schools be praised and 
encouraged by Government officers and edu¬ 
cational authorities, and if the grant-in-aid system 
be extended to them as their status is improved 
by the appointment of trained masters and by 
droper discipline and instruction, the Government 


can, I say, calculate upon private effort. If at 
the commencement a few schools succeed, others 
will take the initiative. In Government schools 
the highest fee is 2 annas a month, whereas in 
indigenous schools it is 8 annas per mensem. 
When people are willing to pay such a high fee 
for the education of their children, a proper direc¬ 
tion of the schools in question must, in my 
humble opinion, result in a great advantage both 
to the rulers and the ruled. A well-directed 
stimulus is alone required, and a great deal will 
be done in rural districts. When aided effort is 
seen crowned with success, we may expect unaided 
effort to come forward to its assistance. 

There arc many Brahmin and Lingayat beg¬ 
gars without any ostensible means for their 
livelihood except begging. Why should not such 
people be utilised and encouraged ? They may 
form private agencies for primary education. 

Ques. 7 ,—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7 ,—District committees can do a great 
deal in the promotion of primary education. As 
respectable people of a district are members of it, 
great good will doubtless result by making them 
take an interest in the matter. In the town of 
Dharwir, by the efforts of one of its members all 
the vernacular schools in it are making improve¬ 
ment at rapid strides. Why should not the same 
take place in the districts ? In making Budget pro¬ 
visions in the district the members of the com¬ 
mittees should be consulted as to the amount of pay 
the master of such and such a school should have. 
Their voice should be taken in rewarding or pun¬ 
ishing him. But what I think, while discussing 
this matter, is, that each district should have a 
small area, so that a member may easily complete 
his inspection. It will not, however, do to depend 
entirely upon the efforts of the committees. 
Government officers should exercise a strict super¬ 
vision. Each member of the district committee 
should inspect the school or schools situated in his 
own village and those of the villages in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, and should report on the efficient con¬ 
dition or otherwise of a school or schools inspected 
by him to the Deputy Educational Inspector of 
the sub-division in which the district is situated. 
The members being important men of the district 
their weight will be thrown in the scale. Besides, 
those members will consider that somo importance 
is attached to their position in society, and this 
idea will actuate them to work the harder. In the 
appointment of masters to primary and indigenous 
schools their opinion should be taken and their 
recommendations should be attended to as scrupu¬ 
lously as possible by the Educational and Revenue 
officers. Care also should be taken to impress on 
their minds that they are not members simply in 
form, but that on them depends much. From what 
I have said above it is clear that inspection and 
recommendation should remain in the bauds of 
district committees, the general management 
resting with the Educational officers of the district. 
In appointing masters, too, their opinion should be 
asked, for a master that is liked by them should 
not be removed against their will. Unfairness on 
the part of the members of the district com : 
mittees, should of course'be guarded against by the 
Educational and Revenue officers. 
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The members of the Municipal committees of 
a town should havo control over the vernacular 
schools of the town, whether higher or lower pri¬ 
mary. They should look after them carefully and 
pay tho masters, the Deputy Educational Inspec¬ 
tor of the sub-division seeing to the proper pay¬ 
ment of salaries and exercising his supervision 
with regard to their efficiency or otherwise. A 
Municipality is established in every town which is 
considered to deserve it by the Municipal Act, and 
its revenues are collected in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the Act in question. Under 
these circumstances, I see no better safeguard than 
making a provision for schoolmasters’ salaries and 
contingencies in the Municipal Annual Budget, the 
Educational officers in charge of the zilla being 
informed of the same. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial iuflueuce among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
mproving their position? 

Am. 9 .—The present system for providing teach¬ 
ers for primary schools is by training up masters 
in the Training College and sending them to 
schools in the four districts of the Southern Divi¬ 
sion, without any distinction whatever. As by 
primary instruction I understand the primary 
It’s, viz., reading, writing, and arithmetic, so high¬ 
ly trained men as are turned out by the college 
are not required for primary schools. Every year 
many candidates pass the Second Class Public 
Service Examination, and a majority of them have 
no chance of getting into the Government service. 
Such men should be placed under successful train¬ 
ed masters, and about a year’s traiuing should be 
given to them. If passed men be not procured, 
big boys learning the present sixth standard should 
be caught hold of and trained. They will he 
masters both for primary and indigenous schools. 

The present village schoolmasters are a respect¬ 
able body of men, more especially those that have 
been trained. In writing about schoolmasters I 
must say a few words about the Training College. 
Those students who remain under training for 
two years iu the Training College, are called 
second-year men, and those that remain three 
years, third-year men. The third-year men re¬ 
ceive the highest education that the college can 
give, under the present Training College Code. 
Siuce connection with the college, I hardly re¬ 
member having heard anything against the third- 
year men. There have been, however, some com¬ 
plaints against a few second-year men, but on the 
whole the trained masters have done exceedingly 
well. Hence the importance of training. Many of 
them do exert a beneficial influence among the com¬ 
munity in which they are placed; otherwise, there 
would have been numberless complaints against 
schoolmasters. The present increased thirst for 
learning among the villagers, and applications after 
applications for new. schools, are in a great, degree 
the legitimate consequences of good behaviour on 
the part of schoolmasters. 

Holding out the hope of an increased pay to 
the deserving is no doubt one of the best measures 
for improving the position of schoolmasters. As 
1 am required to suggest measures other than 
the increase of pay, I beg to propose, firstly, that 
Educational and Revenue officers, who exercise 


their authority over schoolmasters, should treat 
them with consideration and respect; secondly, 
that schoolmasters after a good service of a few 
years should he made eligible to enter the Revenue 
aud Judicial line; and thirdly, that the accounts 
submitted by village kulkarnis and p&tils be made 
to be countersigned by them. These measures, I 
am persuaded to think, will have the effect of 
raising schoolmasters in the eyes of the villagers. 
By the first measure people generally will think 
that as schoolmasters are treated with respect by 
their superiors, they (people) should also treat 
them with respect. By the second measure the 
position of schoolmasters will be raised, as the two 
best lines of services under Government will bo 
open to them. By the third measure patils and 
kulkarnis will be obliged, as a matter of course, to 
be on respectful terms with them; because ou 
their accounts the countersignatures of them will be 
required. When it is seen that schoolmasters are 
paid respect to by the head officers of the village, 
the villagers of course will have a proper reverence 
for their position. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make then/i 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Am. 10. —In the strictly primary schools I 
would not teach more than the three R’s with a 
little of geography and grammar. These the 
agricultural classes require, and nothing more 
should he taught to them. The present first' four 
standards, as I have already mentioned, are diffuse 
in some respects and wanting in others. I would 
therefore suggest that new standards should be 
devised for them, consisting of three or four years’ 
course at the most. In order thqt boys should 
have encouragement in these primary schools, they 
should be made, on completing their course suc¬ 
cessfully, assistant masters, monitors, or pupil- 
teachers, on a pay of R2 or 8. I f kulkarniships 
or patilships fall vacant, the passed boys on attain¬ 
ing their proper age should be made eligible for 
them. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular? 

Ant. 11. —Yes. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by re¬ 
sults suitable, in your opinioD, for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Am. 12. —It will he suitable if skilfully applied. 
In answering one of the former questions 1 have 
shown how it can he applied to indigenous schools 
if they are under trained masters. With greater 
ease can it be done so iu the case of Government 
or cess schools. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Am. 13. —In primary schools the fee should 
never be above half an anna. According to the 
present system half an anna is levied upon the 
ccss-payer’s son, but from the labourer’s son one 
anna or two annas are taken. It is true that the 
cess-payer pays local fund to the Government, 
and that therefore more fee should not be taken 
from him. But the labourer in a village is the, 
poorest of the poor. He always receives his wage# 
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in kind, and not in money. The fee of an anna or 
two annas is much more than he is able to pay. I 
am therefore humbly of opinion that in a primary 
school the fee should never be above half an anna. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14 .—Each of the Municipalities should 
maintain as many primary schools in their town as 
they can. At present only one-third of the local 
funds is devoted to education. Instead of that 
one-half should be given to it. By so doing the 
Educational Department will be enabled to increase 
the number of primary schools. Indigeuous 
schools should be encouraged in the manner I have 
already suggested, i.e., by giving them traiued 
masters and rewarding the labours of those masters 
according to the grants-in-aid rules. In order to 
make the masters efficient I would suggest the idea 
of issuing tickets to, and conferring titles upon, 
schoolmasters. If at the annual examination of 
a school, the master manages to pass a good num¬ 
ber of boys, he should be given a ticket of effici¬ 
ency. The greater number of such tickets a 
schoolmaster possesses the more entitled he should 
be considered to promotion. If in a sub-division 
a schoolmaster distinguishes himself in every 
way, the title of Pandit should be conferred upon 
him, he being addressed in Government corre¬ 
spondence as pandit so and so. This plan, I am 
humbly of opinion, will work well, since there will 
be a great emulation circulating among school¬ 
masters to obtain the tickets and the title. In 
olden times schoolmasters were called Pandits. 
The German Basel Missionaries here hold annually 
conferences ol schoolmasters, when all the school¬ 
masters are collected and are taught the method of 
teaching and various new matters for about a week 
or so. This custom prevails, I am told, in all the 
European countries, and may be followed here also 
by making proper arrangements for such confer¬ 
ences of schoolmasters. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you kuow of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —No. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —None. But recently in the town of 
Dharwar, a graduate, Mr. Dele by name, has 
opened a high school iu consequeuce of some bigh- 
caste boys having taken objection to attend the 
Government high school for low-caste boys 
having been admitted into it. He lias not as yet 
registered it. Should be succeed iu securing good 
attendance, be may perhaps apply for a grant-in- 
aid. As the school bas been just opened, nothing 
can be said with certainty with regard to it. In 
this province the number of men who have been 
graduates is very small, when compared with the 
central and northern provinces. Should there be 
many, they will not be able, for some time to come, 
to earn their livelihood by following the profession 
of teaching. The only towns in this province 
where high schools can be established as a private 


enterprise are Belgaum and Dharwar. In the 
former town there is a mission high school, hold¬ 
ing a good competition with the Government high 
school there. As regards Hubli, I beg to say that, 
although it is the most populous town in these 
parts, English education is not eagerly sought for 
by its inhabitants. The first-grade anglo- 
vernacular school there is not in a very flourish¬ 
ing condition. In Gadag, Sirsi, and Halliyal, some 
time ago, there were first-grade Anglo-vernacular 
schools, but lately they have been reduced and 
converted into those of the .second-grade. Thus 
it will be seen that situated as it is at present, this 
province does not afford much scope for private 
enterprise. 

Ques, 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of ( a ) colleges, (&) boys' 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —In granting aid Government officers 
should not be equally strict in all cases. If a 
private school is labouring under some disadvan¬ 
tages, over which the schoolmaster has no control, 
they should be taken into account and the amount 
adjudged. What I want to say is, that some 
leniency must be shown where required. The 
amount allowed to indigeuous schools is far too 
low. From RIO to R50 are allowed to them. 
The aid must, in my humble opinion, be equal to 
half of the expense the Government will incur in 
case they take it upon themselves to maintain it. 
With regard to girls’ schools it must be-more still. 

Ques. SO. —How far is the- whole educational 
system, as at preseut administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The whole educational system, as at 
present administered, is on terms of complete 
neutrality as far as Government schools and 
colleges are concerned. In mission schools, how¬ 
ever, religious books are taught, but Government 
aid given to them is not on account of the religi¬ 
ous instruction given, but on account of teaching 
according to the grant-in-aid standards, so that 
there is no room for complaint on the score of reli¬ 
gion. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is the 
complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. SI.—Brahmins, Lingayats, Komptis, 
mechanics, and Mussalmans to a small extent, and a 
very few of the agriculturists living in big towns. 
The complaint that the wealthy classes do not pay 
enough for such education is true to some extent; 
for there are many Savkare in the province who 
are able to send their children to Anglo-vernacular 
schools and high-schools, but for fear of incurring 
greater expense they are quite contented with 
giving them the vernacular education only. Of 
late, however, there has been some change. Higher 
education is much more in demand than formerly. 
In several taluka schools, classes for teaching 
English have been opened and second-grade 
Anglo-vernacular schools have increased in num¬ 
ber. There are in this province some first-grade 
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au'd some second-grade Anglo-vernacular schools, 
towards the maintenance of which Municipalities 
are paying their contributions. In such schools 
the fee is eight annas per boy per month. In big 
vernacular schools, classes for teaching English 
have been opened; there, too, the fee is 8 anuas a 
month. In high schools the fee for the lower 
standard is one rupee, for middle standards a 
rupee and a half, and for the highest standards 
two rupees. The amount of B2 is the highest 
fee taken here. As in the Government high 
school at Poona the highest fee is R'J, I have 
nothing to say against the adequateness of fees 
levied iu this province. 

Ques. 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Am. 22. —No. 


to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans, 30.— No. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? Iu what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ana. 32 .—The Educational Inspector and his 
Deputies and Assistant Deputies carry on the work 
of inspection. The Deputy Inspectors and Assist¬ 
ant Deputy Inspectors examine some of the schools 
of their sub-division in the presence of the Collec¬ 
tors and Assistant Collectors. Every school in a 
sub-division is once examined every year. I do 
not think anything more than this is necessary. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of se¬ 
curing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —No. 


Ques. 23 .—Is it iD your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Am. 23. —No. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —No. 

Ques. 25 —Do educated Natives iu your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25 ,—'The only prospect that a graduate 
has is the prospect of entering the Revenue 
line ou B30 or 35. Law graduates cau be 
pleaders and Sub-Judges. As regards those under¬ 
graduates who have some college standing, they 
get places in the Educational Department. The 
Matriculates are hankering after 12 rupees or 15 
rupees' places, and do not often succeed in obtain¬ 
ing them. To the question whether they are em¬ 
ployed by private individuals my answer is in 
the negative. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

Ans, 26. —No. In the first-grade Anglo- 
vernacular schools, english is taught up to the 
fifth standard, so that boys educated in these 
schools cannot be said to have their minds stored 
with useful and practical information. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation of the University? If so, are you of opi¬ 
nion- that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in the secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life? 

' 27.— No. 


Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils iu the secondary schools who present them¬ 
selves for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country? If you think so, what do 
you regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —No, 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 


Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—The text-books now in use are quite 
suitable. 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinatio/hs 
or text-hooks, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise send 
to check the development of natural character aud 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —No. More encouragement must be 
given to the production of vernacular literature 
than at present. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or oolleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
aud combination for local purposes? 

Ans. 37 .—The effect of the withdrawal of Gov¬ 
ernment from the direct management would prove 
fatal, inasmuch as people have just commenced to 
appreciate learning. In such a state if they be 
left to themselves, no good will accrue. Nor is 
the spirit of self-reliance strong in them. If Gov¬ 
ernment were to withdraw their support from the 
higher and lower schools established in the South¬ 
ern Division at such a stage as this, I think half 
the number of schools would be shut up at once and 
the remaining half would gradually dwindle into 
almost nothing. The country is not rich. The 
peasantry is poor. There are a few rich men here 
and there, but they are devoid of any taste for 
learning. So the people will sink into the pristine 
barbarity from which they are just emerging. It 
is only the Government servants receiving high 
salaries who are anxious to have their children, 
educated. But how many of them are there? 
They form but the smallest minority and will he 
the greatest sufferers in case Government with¬ 
draw their support. For a long time the State 
should continue to give the present support to 
education, and when voluntary efforts come for¬ 
ward and when the people desire the opening of 
high schools in every large town and a college in 
every zilla town, the time for the withdrawal 
must be regarded as having arrived, and not till, 
then. Of the four zilla towns in the Southern 
Di vision three have been fortunate enough to get 
high schools. As regards colleges, there are none 
in this province except at Kolhapur. Under these 



circumstances should Government withdraw their 
support from schools, the inevitable consequence 
will be that they will be closed, and I am quite 
unable to suggest measures which can prevent 
this result. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy anv 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Am. 39. —In colleges the best books on moral 
and mental philosophy are taught, and books by 
the most celebrated authors in all depart¬ 
ments of literature and science are read by the 
students and discussed, and I have every reason 
to believe that these institutions send out men 
into the country whose standard of morality is far 
superior to that of the old men. I am not at all 
wrong if I say that the effect of this higher edu¬ 
cation is felt in every department of service under 
Government. Government high schools and 
Anglo-vernacular schools and training colleges 
have also teen contributing their quota to the 
general improvement of the morals of the Natives 
of this country. I have therefore no suggestions 
to make on this subject. 

Ql&es. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Ans. 40. —In two of the three high schools 
established in this province, and in the training 
oollege, gymnastic masters have been employed, 
and the students are taught athletic exercises. 
The Deputy Educational Inspectors are trying to 
introduce these useful exercises into district schools. 
This also requires money; for every school has to 
be furnished with gymnastic, apparatus. The 
Dharwar Deputy has done a great deal in this 
matter by inducing masters to take interest in 
such sports and plays of their boys as tend to give 
good exercise to their bodieg. I am of opinion 
that good books on gymnastics should be trans¬ 
lated and given to masters. By this step masters 
will be guided by the way shown in them. As 
nearly all the trained masters are those who have 
learnt gymnastic exercises, - it will be a great help 
to them if they have books by them. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed j and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —No. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for gills; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —The Educational Department has 
opened several girls' schools and there are also 
several mixed schools, I mean hoys’ schools 
which girls attend. They are getting on very 
well. The instruction given in them is up to the 
fourth standard and needle-work. Girls’ schools 
must have schoolmistresses, and girls a good 
stock of books containing much about their 
duties in afterlife, such as cooking, uursino> 
their children, observing cleanlines, &c. They 
must have also good story-books having a moral 
tendency for them to while away their time. 
What now occurs is that a girl when she leaves 
the school, leaves every thing that she had learnt 
there in the course of a couple of years and 


forgets everything. If she had good and entic¬ 
ing books the case would be quite different. 

Ques. 43. —H ave you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools are institutions of the 
greatest use considering the present state of female 
education in this province. They are, as it were, 
stepping-stones to the opening of entirely girls’ 
schools. They are creating a taste for female 
education in places where it was not even dreamt 
of. Besides, boys and girls are taught at the 
same expense. In a place where there are only 
ten girls willing to learn, it will be very expensive 
to open a school for them exclusively ; but if they 
be made to attend boys’ schools, the object of 
educating the girls is gained at no extra expense. 
This system has no doubt its drawback. The 
parents of girls do not send them up to an advanced 
age. In the beginning, however, mixed schools 
are better than no school at all for girls. If in a 
village female education goes on in the mixed 
schools of that village, and when people see that 
girls learn as well as boys, and if more girls show 
their willingness, an independent girls’ school can 
be opened there. In this way there is a great 
utility of these mixed schools. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method for provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44.— The best method of providing female 
teachers for girls’ schools is to open in this pro¬ 
vince a female training college, as in Poona, and 
Ahmedabad. Some may suggest that masters 
may be induced to teach their wives and to make 
them schoolmistresses. This inducement has 
long been held out; and what has come out of it ? 
As yet we have not seen a single instance of the 
method having been carried out, at least in my 
province. 

Ques. 45.— Are the grants to girls'schools larger 
in amount, and given on less onerous terms, than 
those to boys’ schools ; aad is the distinction suffi¬ 
ciently marked ? 

Ans. 45.— Yes, and given on less onerous terms 
because the standards for girls’ schools are easier 
and the distinction is pretty distinctly marked. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46.. —No great share is taken by European 
ladies of this station in the promotion of female 
education. Except Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Muir, and 
Mrs. Ziegler, no ladies in this station care for it. 
If each of the European ladies residing at Dharwar 
make it a point to visit a female school once in a 
fortnight and make suggestions for its improve¬ 
ment, a great, good will he done. Female education 
will receive a great encouragement from the kind¬ 
ness thus done by the European ladies, but the 
great stumbling-block in their way is their ignor¬ 
ance of the native languages. All European 
gentlemen should however ask their ladies to take 
interest in the matter as much as lies in their 
power, and they and their ladies should use their 
best endeavours in the cause of female education. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —No. 
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Ques. 49. —Hag Government institutions been 
set up in localities wliere places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
'other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —No. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart, 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high edu¬ 
cation ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management? 

Ans. 50. —1 answer No to the first. Yes to the 
second question. 

Quet. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

Ans. 51. —No. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise primary 
into secondary schools unnecessarily or prematurely? 
Shonld measures be taken to check such a tenden¬ 
cy ? If so, what measures ? 

Ana. 52.— No such tendency exists. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —It is desirable that fees should vary 
according to the means of the parents, hut it wili 
be a very difficult task to ascertain their means. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position a6 a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54 .—No. 


Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can he efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case 
of colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —About thirty pupils in high schools ; 
and about fifty in the case of colleges. 

Ques. 61 —Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education? 

Ans. 61. —Yes. 

Ques, 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62, —Promotions from class to class should 
depend upon the result of public examinations 
extending over the entire province. In doubtful 
cases such promotions should be left to the school 
authorities. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in college's 
educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65. —As far as English literatuve is rvon- 
eerned, English professors are required. For 
science European professors arc uocessary. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —No. 

Ques. 70— Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your provinco more onerous 
and complicated than necessary? 

Ans. 70. —No. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—You mention in answer 8 that it is 
quite out of the question thatMahdrs should attend 
schools attended by the higher classes. Is this 
objection more strongly felt in the Southern 
Division than elsewhere? If so, have the Depart¬ 
ment taken steps to open schools for Mahers ? 

A. /.-—The prejudice is stronger in the 
Southern than in the other Divisions. In 
Dh£rw£r city a special school for Mahars has been 
opened, but not elsewhere. Elsewhere the Mahars 
sit apart in the Government school. 

Q. 2 .—In answer 4 you sny that the mas¬ 
ters of indigenous schools in the Southern Division 
are chiefly Brahmins or Lingayat Ayas. Are their 
schools largely attended by the cultivators, or 
mainly attended by the caste-fellows of the 
masters ? 

A. 2 .—They are attended by the cultivators, 
as well as by others. 

Q. 3 .—You recommend in answer 9 that 
the village masters should countersign the 
kulkarnis' accounts. Do you not anticipate 
objections to such a course from the danger of the 
kulkarni siguing accounts which he will not have 
time to verify ; secondly, from the danger of his 
interference with village politics? 

A. 3 .—There would be such a danger, but 
he would gain the respect of the people if invested 
with such an authority as I suggest. 


Q. 4. —Iu reference to your answer 10, as 
patels and kulkarnis are hereditary vatand&rs, 
how could you appoint outsiders to posts which 
are hereditary in certain families ? 

A. 4. — ■ There are arnanat patels and kulkar¬ 
nis and deputies of hereditary patels and kul¬ 
karnis. 

<2. 5. —With reference to your answer 17, 
will you briefly state what low-caste boys attended 
the high schools, aud what the effect was? 

A. 5. —Mahar boys from the school of the 
regiment stationed at Dharwar were sent to the 
high school. They had finished tho vernacular 
fourth standards aud were qualified to enter the 
high school. On their admission, some 80 boys, all 
Brahmins or Lingdyats, left the school, and have 
not returned as yet. On this Mr. Lele opened 
a high school for them about four months ago, 
and the boys are still in that school. The places 
left in the Government high school are being 
gradually fillod up by new admissions. 

Q. 6. —Does not the above narrative afford 
an argument for the retention by Government 
of schools under its own management iu tb 
present state of Native society ? 

A. 6. —It does. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In your answer 4, paragraph 1, you 
state that the people at large do not highly esteem 
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the indigenous schools, but prefer the cess schools. 
If the further development of the cess school 
system were now stopped, would that measure be 
viewed with great disfavour by those cess-payers 
who have not yet been given cess schools? 

A. I.-—They would grumble at it. 

<3- 2. —Would the payment of this local 
cess become in time unpopular ? 

A. 2. —The people would continue to pay the 
cess without kuowiug what it was for. 

By Me. K. T. Telang. 

Q. 1. —What are the Government schools to 
which you say the grant-in-aid has been extended 
to some extent (answer 4) ? Why are they called 
Government schools if they receive grants-in-aid ? 

A. 1 .—I mean those Government schools the 
masters of which receive proficiency and capitation 
allowances in addition to their fixed pay. 

Q. 2. —Do you think grammar should be 
taught in primary schools, and why do you think so ? 

A. 2. —I am of opinion that a little of gram- 
man should be taught in primary schools in order 
to enable the student to write his vernacular with 
some accuracy. 

Q. 3, —Tn primary schools would you prefer 
to teach the geography of the world, or that of 
the Presidency, or that of India, if a selection were 
to he made ? 

A. 3. —Every pupil who completes his educa¬ 
tion in a primary school, must have a little notion 
of what the world is, and of the country he is 
living in. Unless this is done his ideas will not 


he enlarged. Hence the necessity for teaching 
geography. Let him not learn this much from 
any text-hook. It will be quite sufficient if the 
knowledge be conveyed to him by oral lessons. 

Q. 4. —Referring to your answer 35, in 
what mode do you consider some encouragement 
to the production of a useful vernacular literature 
may best be given ? 

A. 4. —There are very few books in the 
Kanarese language. Its literature is not so rich 
as that of the Marathi language, because the 
Dakshina Fund patronage has not been extended 
to it. Properly speaking, the Kanarese language 
has as much claim upon the fund in question as 
any other language has, for in former times very 
many Kanarese pandits used to receive dakshinas 
from the Dakshina Fund. The same patronage, 
therefore, which is given to the Maratlri literature 
should, in my opinion, be also given to that of the 
Kanarese language. 

Q. 5 .—In reference to your answer 32, do 
you not think it desirable that inspecting officers 
should visit schools, without previous notice, to see 
the discipline kept, and the mode of instruction 
followed, and not merely to examine the pupils 
once a year after previous notice? 

A. 5. —It is quite desirable that an inspecting 
officer should visit schools without previous notice 
being given. 

Q. 6 .—In answer 61 do you refer to the 
effect of University professorships in addition to 
the present College professorships or not ? 

A. 6 .—I am sorry to state that I do not 
know the difference between University professor¬ 
ships and College professorships. 


Evidence of the Retd. R. a. Hume. 


Ques. f.-*-Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in Iudia, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have lived in Ahmednagar since Octo¬ 
ber 1874, and for most of the time since then have 
had the superintendence of a number of schools 
in which primary education is given. I have been 
delegated by the American Marathi Mission to 
represent it before the Educational Commission. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any inprovements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—If the Educational Despatch of 1854 
is held to he the basis on which the educational 
system has been placed, it is a sound basis. I 
understand it to affirm (paragraph 61) that great 
pains should be taken to stimulate all local efforts, 
and that when local efforts fail, the Government 
should meet the urgent wants of the commu¬ 
nity. 

Qwes. 3 —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by parti¬ 
cular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it; and if so, from what 
causes ? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 
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Ans. 3. —There is a growing general desire for 
education. Yet very many of the cultivator class, 
and of the Mussalmans, and a good many of the 
low-castes (Mabars, Mans, Knmbhdrs, &c.), do 
not at ail appreciate the value of education. 
Education is eagerly sought for by Brahmins and 
Christians. 

The low-castes are practically excluded from 
prijnary Government schools because (1) the 
teachers and parents of the higher-caste children 
strenuously object to the admission of low-caste 
children ; (2) though the Inspector of the district 
has taken a firm stand on this point and given 
orders for the admission of all applicants, yet the 
low-castes are so dependent on the rest of the 
community, that at present few dare to take ad¬ 
vantage of the Inspector's orders ; (8) the poverty 
of some persons in most castes is so great that 
they do not consider themselves able to send their 
children to school, but keep them at work. 

The great majority of the influential classes are 
not only indifferent to the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society, but most 
of them would discourage, and not a few would op¬ 
pose efforts for the spread of education among the 
agricultural and low-castes. The reasons are: (1) 
the old conservative views which teach that know¬ 
ledge should be confined to certain classes; (2) 
the fear that it will cause the influential classes to 
lose their prestige, and free the lower classes from 
their present subserviency. Some Brahmins urge 
that studying will injure the health of the boys 
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of the cultivator class, and that few boys will 
ever follow farming, if they get a knowledge even 
of reading and writing. The cultivators, as well 
as the Brahmins, say, “if the low-castes get an 
education, who will do the coarse aud low work of 
society ? ” So there is a strong feeling of quiet 
opposition to the general extension of primary 
education. "When efforts are made by missions to 
give an education to the low-castes, the opposition 
is sometimes open aud keen. In many towns the 
Maliars are threatened with the loss of their work 
and allowances, and sometimes are deprived of 
these when a school is opened for their chil¬ 
dren. 

There are a few honourable exceptions of educa¬ 
ted men who would be glad to have all classes en¬ 
joy a common education. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ?' How far are they a relie 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects aud character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
"What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what cir¬ 
cumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can be turned to good account as part of a system 
of national education, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing 
to accept State aid, and to conform to . the rules 
under which such aid is given ? How far has the 
grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous 
schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—Indigenous schools which are strictly 
relics of an ancient village system are few. But 
there are mauy private schools. Some of these 
have been opened in response to a call from the 
more intelligent members of villages, or of people 
who did not like the Government schools; aud 
some have been started as ventures by men who 
had no other employment. The village officers in 
the Ahmednagar zilla, in sending information 
about non-Goverumental schools, have recently 
reported 83 private schools; and some such schools 
have failed to be enumerated. 

The only subjects of instruction in most of 
these schools are native accounts and modi read¬ 
ing and writing. In some Balbodh reading is 
taught, and in a very few schools higher subjects, 
including English, are taught. 

In many of these schools order and discipline 
are neglected. 

From one to twelve annas are taken as fees. 
Four annas is a common charge. The rate of fees 
depends on the attainments and condition of each 
pupil. 

Out of 82 teachers reported, 49 were Brahmins, 
23 Hindus of other castes and 10 were Mussul¬ 
mans. None of those whom I have seen have 
had any special training for their work, but they 
satisfy the parents of their scholars. 

As many people so much prefer these schools to 
Government schools as to pay larger fees for their 
children in them, such schools are likely to be 
numerous, and persons with some education who 
canuot find other work are sure to try to make 
such ventures. Hence I think that it would be good 
policy to foster and improve them. Most of the 
masters would he glad to accept State aid and 
to conform to rules, provided that a very great 


change in their curriculum arid methods was not 
required at first, and that grants worth speaking of 
could be secured. I am told by the proper autho¬ 
rities that only two private schools in the Ahmed¬ 
nagar zilla received grants-in-aid last year. 

These schools need more efficient teachers and 
better appliances. The following measures would 
be likely to promote these results:— 

(1) Sympathetic inspection. AH the teachers 
with whom I have spoken say that they would 
not object to Government inspection. The kind 
of inspection needed would he best secured by pro¬ 
viding a special Inspector for this class of schools, 
whose duty it should be to foster and encourage 
them. 

(2) An attempt should be made to gather as 
many of these teachers as possible in a central place, 
not far from their homes, for a short time every 
year, when their Inspector should give them some 
hints about their work and show them a model 
school in operation. Iu order to make them will¬ 
ing to attend such a Normal class, they should 
receive sums large enough to make it no pecuniary 
loss to close their schools for this purpose. In 
addition a certificate of attendance might be given 
them. Several teachers have said to me that they 
would be pleased to have such au arrangement 
made. The main difficulty in working this plan 
would be that in towns where there are several 
such schools, those teachers who did not attend 
the Normal class might try to draw away the 
pupils of those who did,, while the latter were 
away at the Normal class. However, most teachers 
would get back their scholars. 

(3) These schools should have much more 
liberal grants than are available at present. Then 
they could procure better appliances. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

An's. 6 .—In the Ahmednagar zilla there are 
162 Government schools teaching the first three 
standards j and, including night-schools, girls' 
schools, and all schools teaching higher vernacu¬ 
lar standards and also English, there are 251 
Government schools. 

In the same zilla there are 111 mission schools. 
Most of these are primary Schools teaching up to 
the first three standards, and ending with an An¬ 
glo-vernacular girls' school of 155 pupils, and a 
high school recently started, both conducted by 
the American Marathi Mission, and a normal 
school conducted by the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society. 

The village officers have recently reported 83 
private schools other than Missionary schools in 
the same zilla. All of these teach primary ver¬ 
nacular subjects. In a very few English is also 
taught. As out of 1II mission schools only 61 were 
reported by the village authorities, and as I know 
of some private schools which were not reported to 
Government, the number 83 must be somewhat 
increased. If we estimate that one-fourth were not 
reported, these private schools would number 104. 
These with the ill mission schools would make 
the uon-Governmental schools nearly as numerous 
as the Governmental schools. But even taking 
simply the 83 which have been reported and the 
11.1 mission schools which I know to be in opera- 
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tion, the non-Governmental schools are three- 
fourths as many as the Governmental schools. 

The average attendance on the 162 Government 
primary schools is 85. The attendance on some 
of the private schools, especially in small villages, 
is very small—occasionally as low as 4 and 5. 
One chief reason why the attendance on a good 
many mission schools is small, is that most of them 
are mainly attended by pupils of the lowest castes 
who are more poor and less numerous than the 
classes from which Governmental schools draw 
their pupils. Yet, taking the statistics of the 
142 non-Governmental schools which are given 
by the village officers, their average attendance 
is 22. 

The average cost of the 162 Government pri¬ 
mary schools is R11-3-4. The figures for 
private schools are not available, but their average 
cost is low. The average cost of mission primary 
schools is between R9and 10 last year R33,000 
from local funds and R16,000 from provincial 
funds were expended on Governmental primary 
education in this zilla, in addition to R7,000 
received for fees. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Am. 12. —I think that the system of payment 
by results is, on the whole, the best system for all 
classes of schools, because it is the most stimulating 
to all concerned. But as it takes more labour to 
produce similar appreciable results among a poor 
and ignorant people than among a well-to-do and 
intelligent people, the rates should be higher for 
schools among the former classes. In the reply 
to question 9 statistics are given, showing what 
the grants amount to for schools largely attended 
by children from the poorer and least intelligent 
classes. These statistics will show how necessary 
it is that a far more liberal scale of grants should 
be devised for schools among such a people. 

The United States Congress lately passed a Bill 
to spend a very large sum of money for the en¬ 
couragement of primary education, which is to be 
divided according to the degree of illiteracy in the 
different States—those States to receive most 
which are afflicted with the most illiteracy. The 
representatives of the most intelligent States 
themselves supported this scheme, by which the 
less intelligent should get more than would be 
their normal share of national money, because the 
former recognise that nothing is such a drag on 
national development as ignorance. If only the 
more intelligent classes of this country could have 
equally enlightened ideas of what was for their 
own and their country’s interest, they would urge 
the Government to be especially considerate of 
those who have had the least advantange hitherto, 
and who at present add so little to the productive 
force of the country. And though they do not 
do so, the Government should do that which it 
may see to be true economy. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can he increased, and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Aits. 14 ,—The revenue as well as the Education¬ 
al Government officers should make it a point that 
there should be at least one school in every village 
or group of near villages. The officers of every 
village should have a communication yearly, urg¬ 


ing them to see that some school is an operation 
and intimating the readiness of Government to 
give grants. All associations of Native gentlemen, 
and jaghirdars and missions, should receive yearly 
communications suggesting the importance of 
their taking the same pains. Where private 
efforts cannot be stimulated, the Government 
should try to open a school in every village or 
group of villages. 

The efficiency of these schools can be increased 
by stimulating the turning-out of more trained 
teachers, by sympathetic and frequent inspection, 
by making scholarships available to pupils in all 
schools, and by enabling efficiency to obtain suit¬ 
able rewards in the shape of good grants. 

Ques. 16 ,—Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education, or to 
any interests whieh it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—The Managers of the London Mission 
High School in Belgaum think that their institu¬ 
tion, if properly aided, could meet the wants of 
that place and district, and the Government High 
School could be closed without disadvantage. If 
it is made clear that Government would rather help 
a wcll-conducted non-Governmental institution 
than to maintain one itself, it would find more 
and more opportunities for doing so. This would 
be wise economy. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the ease of (a) colleges, (6) boys’ 
schools, (r) girls’ schools, (cl) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —I believe the grant-in-aid principle 
to he the soundest that can be adopted. 

But the scale of grants in this Presidency for 
boys’ schools, girls’ schools, and Normal schools 
is entirely inadequate. 

A. — Boys’ Schools. 

I. The first proof of the entire inadequacy of 
the present grants for primary boys’ schools is 
the fact that the present scale of grants has done 
very little to stimulate non-Governmental efforts. 
So far as I know, until very lately, most mis¬ 
sions and private schools have not thought it 
worth while to apply for grants for primary 
schools. Latterly several missions have thought 
it desirable to apply for grants, mainly because it 
was hoped that Government inspection would 
be a stimulus to teachers and pupils; and some 
have had the additional motive of desiring to test 
by results what the grants would bring. 

II. The actual results of these examinations 
show the inadequacy of these grants. 

(1) During the last year ten primary boys’ 
schools of the American Marathi Mission, viz ., fivd 
in the Ahmednagar district, three in Bombay, and 
two in Sholapur, were inspected for grant-in-aid. 
(a) To four of the five schools in the Ahmednagar 
district grants were given. The average attendance 
of these four schools was 13 each; their total 
costs for the year R405; and the total grant 
for the four schools was R55, i.e., a little less 
than fth of the cost.- (h) The average daily attend¬ 
ance of the three schools in Bombay was 19^each; 
their total yearly cost was R844; and their total 
grant was R28, i. e., 4 th of the cost, (c) The 
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average attendance of the two schools in Sholapur 
was 22£ each; their total yearly cost was 
R890 ; their total grant was R 25, i.e., a little 

more than -Lth of the cost. 

18 . 

As the subjects taught in these schools did not 
exactly correspond to the Government standards, 
the schools were not examined according to 
standards. But the subjects would nearly corre¬ 
spond to those in Standards I—III, and some 
subjects were more advanced. The lack of corre¬ 
spondence to the Government standards, and 
the fact that this was the first examination, may 
have helped to make the results small. On the 
other hand, the attainments of the pupils were not 
those of one or two years, and most of these 
schools are fairly good schools, considering the 
classes from whom most of the pupils come. The 
Collector of the district and the Deputy Assistant 
Collector, a Native gentleman, visited two of the 
four Ahmednagar schools and spoke of them as 
quite creditable schools, and as appearing better 
in some points than some Government schools 
which they had lately visited. 

The Bombay and Sholapur schools are as good 
as the Ahmednagar schools. The difference in the 
grants was probably due to a difference in judg¬ 
ment of different officers acting upon general 
impressions, and not judging by standards. 

(2) Lately 18 schools of the S. P. G. Mission 
in the Ahmednagar district were examined by 
Government officers, and grants were given to 12 
schools. From the first to the third Government 
standards are taught in these schools. The aver¬ 
age attendance on each school was 14 ; its aver¬ 
age annual cost $100; the average grant to each 
was $14-18-0, i.e., about |th of the cost. 

(3) An industrial school and orphanage con¬ 
nected with the Free Church Mission in Poona, 
containing 44 boys, study-ing the first and second 
standards, last year received an educational grant 
of $45-8-0, while the educational expenses of j 
the school were $300, i.e., a little more than |th 
of the cost. The seven oldest pupils also received an 
industrial giant of $20 each, or a total of $140. 
But the total expenses of the orphanage were 
$1,324. 

(4) The Superintendent of the Church of 

Scotland Mission School in Poona writes : “ My 
experience is this, that for each boy, in our village 
schools trained up to the fourth standard, which in¬ 
volves five years’ patient teaching, we receive $10 
in the five years. My experience also is that 
for each boy who remains to the examina¬ 
tions another leaves; so that we actually only 
receive $5 for each boy taught, plus $2-8 for 
attendance grant. These are facts. Girls leave 
school earlier than boys. They rarely stay beyond 
the third standard. We receive for them through 
these four years $18, i.e., halving it (because 
half the girls leave before examinations), $9, 
plus $2 for attendance, i.e., $11. The grant 
is hardly worth the trouble the Government 
inspection involves.” j 

The figures giveu are for schools of the same 
mission iu different parts of the Presidency, and 
of schools of differeut missions in the same locality, 
and the meagreness of the grants cannot be 
charged to the inefficiency of the schools. Every 
single person with whom I have communicated 
says, “ The grants are hardly worth taking.” 

III. The third proof of the entire inadequacy of 
the present grants for boys’ primary schools is 


afforded by a comparison of the grants for Madras 
and Ceylon with those for this Presidency. I 
have not seen the rules for other parts of India. 




Madras. 

Ceylon. 

Bombay 



R p. 

R a.p. 

R a. p 

Standard I . 


■ t 2 8 0 

4 8 0 

18 0 

IX . 


.400 

4 8 0 

2 0 0 

.. HI . 


. 9 8 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 

.. IV . 


. 16 0 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

„ V Anglo 

■vernacular 18 0 0 Vernacular 8 0 0 Vernacular 6 0 0 

.. VI 


20 0 0 

„ 12 8 0 

„ 8 0 0 


In Bombay a capitation fee of 8 annas a pupil 
is also allowed. 

The grants in Madras and Ceylon are not only 
twice or thrice as great as here, but the pur¬ 
chasing value of a rupee, at least in connection 
with the salaries of teachers, is decidedly greater 
there than here. 

What the effect of these rules has been on 
private schools, apart from Missionary schools in 
Madras and Ceylon, I do not- know. But with 
Missionary schools the result has been greatly to 
increase their number and efficiency, e.g., the 
same Missionary society which supports the 
American Marathi Mission in this Presidency has 
missions in the Madura District and in Ceylon/. 
In Ceylon with a smaller Missionary force, and /in 
Madura with no larger Missionary force than the 
mission here, those Missions have many times as 
many schools as the mission here. In Ceylon 
Missionary schools cover the Jaffna district almost 
to the exclusion of Government schools, and there 
has been a marked development of the feeling that 
the people are themselves in good measure respon¬ 
sible for their educational privileges, and private 
benevolence has been stimulated. 

B. The preseut grants for girls’ schools are 
inadequate, 

(1) The girls’ boarding school of the American 
Marathi Mission in Ahmednagar was examined 
for a grant for the first time in 1879. At that 
time it numbered about 100 pupils, had the ser¬ 
vice of six female teachers, the partial services of 
two male teachers, and the direct supervision of a 
Missionary lady. The grant was $298-8. In- 
eluding boarding charges for about half of the 
pupils, the school cost not far from $2,000. About 
that time the school was also visited by the high¬ 
est Educational officers, who spoke in flattering 
terms of what they saw and heard. According 
to the rules the same grant was renewed in 1880, 
after a cursory examination. In 1881 the grant 
was $291; though it is just to the grant-in-aid 
system to say that the studies had not been con¬ 
ducted throughout the year with special reference 
to the examination, and the examination came 
somewhat unexpectedly. 

(2) In Madras the grants for girls’ vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are seventy-five 
per cent, higher than the grants for boys; in 
Ceylon and Bombay they are double. But as the 
grants for boys in those provinces are twice and 
thrice as large as in Bombay, nearly the same 
ratio exists in the relative grants for girls in the 
three provinces. 

The grants for needle-work are about the same 
in the three provinces. Here a capitation fee is 
also allowed, of 8 annas for girls studying verna¬ 
cular standards, and $2 for Anglo-vernacular 
standards. 

G. The grants for normal schools are entirely 
inadequate. In fact there is no grant for Normal 
schools or pupil-teachers. 

(1) Both in Madras and Ceylon special en¬ 
couragement is held out to Normal schools. Iu 
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Madras scholarships covering’ half of the stipends 
of students preparing to become teachers is al¬ 
lowed to students in well-organised Normal 
schools. In Ceylon, apparently, in addition to the 
regular grants for all the students according to 
their attainments, Queen’s scholarships are given 
to a certain per cent, of successful pupils, and 
IU00 are paid for each scholarship-holder who 
passes the requisite examination. Grants varying 
from 1^30 to R 75 per year are also made for ver¬ 
nacular or Anglo-vernacular pupil-teachers. 

(2) The Normal school of the Christian Verna¬ 
cular Education Society in Ahmednagar is an 
institution for training teachers for vernacular 
schools which has been in operation since 1866. 
Three hundred students have entered the institu¬ 
tion, and about two hundred and fifty have left it, 
the majority after completing a three years’ course 
of study. A large part of these have been em¬ 
ployed as teachers by various missions. It has a 
European Superintendent and an efficient staff of 
Native teachers. 

A good grant for buildings nas made soon after 
the school was begun. But no other help or en¬ 
couragement lias been given it. On the contrary, 
in 1,874, when the Superintendent applied to the 
Educational Department for the terms on which 
Government would give the institution grants-in- 
aid, it was replied that the school would be exa¬ 
mined and treated like all other vernacular 
schools. , Its normal character was to be entirely 
ignored. The committee of the institution con¬ 
curred with its Superintendent in thinking it 
unbecoming and useless to accept the pittance 
(about 11250) which was offered. 

A corresponding institution of the same So¬ 
ciety in Dindigul, Madras, receives a grant of 
111,500 per year; and the institution in Amrit¬ 
sar receives a grant of 113,000 a year. 

It is also desirable that Government should en¬ 
courage all efforts to develop good teachers by 
giving special grants for pupil-teachers and for 
normal classes, apart from an organised institu¬ 
tion, to any competent persons, Missionaries or 
others, who would properly conduct such classes. 

D. As the standards affect the grants-in-aid, 
and as no question seems to give better oppor¬ 
tunity for alluding to this subject;, I would in this 
connection make some reference to the standards 
for primary schools. 

I. Moderate as most of the requirements for 
the first standard seem, in many schools. Govern¬ 
mental and non-Governmental, it takes many 
pupils more than a year to get through them. In 
Ceylon a considerable capitation allowance is 
granted for pupils studying below the first 
standard. Such an allowance is much needed in 
this province; otherwise ati aided school whieh 
has many beginners will get almost nothing for 
such pupils. 

II. As to the curriculum of the standards in 
general, I think it open to a criticism of being 
likely to foster too much the practice of mere 
memorising by the pupils and cramming by the 
teachers. I will indicate why this seems so by 
touching on a few points. 

(1) Arithmetic. 

(a) The first standard, naturally studied by 
boys five or six years old, requires all the native 
multiplication-tables. These are very numerous, 
and some are quite hard. They include— Ekotri, 
i.e.) the square of all numbers up to 100; SavdyaM, 
i.e., the successive multiples of I5; and other 
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similar tables up to Authi, i.e., a table of the 
multiples of 34. These move difficult tables are 
occasionally used in trade, and the people being 
accustomed to them, without having ever con¬ 
sidered the subject, think them important. But 
the men in actual business whom I have ques¬ 
tioned have all'told me that they do not remem¬ 
ber the most difficult of these tables and do not 
use them ; and, on further enquiry, they said that 
they did not think that even the sons of traders 
Would suffer from not learning them. Even if 
the sons of traders would like learning these tables, 
as these children are only a small percentage of 
the pupils, it seems disadvantageous to make all 
the pupils learn what most of them do not need. 
But I do not believe that even the children of the 
trading classes would suffer from omitting the 
difficult tables. When a boy gets into the higher 
standards, he can tell what one-half or one-fourth 
of a number is, &c., without the help of multipli¬ 
cation-tables. 

(6) Again, in arithmetic it seems undesirable 
to require children studying vernacular standards 
to learn all the English tables when ninety-nine 
out of a hundred will never have occasion to use 
them. 

I have heard from a good many quarters that 
pupils find it hard to meet the requirements of 
the standards in arithmetic. 

(2) Beading. Ability to repeat all the poetry 
in the reading books is required up to four 
standards; 500 new lines in the 5th standard; 
and 600 additional lines in the 6th standard; and 
from the 3rd standard up all the poetry must be 
understood as well as repeated. This is excessive, 
and it is much more than is required in Madras 
and Ceylon. 

(3) Geography. One of the chief reasons why 
many parents send their children to private schools 
rather than to Government schools is that geogra¬ 
phy is not taught in the former. In Government 
schools it is begun in the 2nd standard naturally 
studied by children 6 or 7 years old. So young 
children find it difficult to understand the subject. 
I think that part of the objection to this really 
important subject would be removed by not begin¬ 
ning it till the third standard. It is not begun till 
the 3rd standard in Madras, and not till the 4th 
in Ceylon. A more suitable book than the 
present Government Geography in parts would 
also make the subject more acceptable. 

These illustrations are given to suppox-t the 
statement that the standards need modification in 
the direction of being made simpler, and with a 
view to exercising more the thinking powers. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Am. 23. —I think that in the matter of schools, 
as in most matters, non-Governmentai manage¬ 
ment is likely to be more economical than Gov¬ 
ernmental management. Also private educational 
institutions are for several reasons often likely to 
be conducted with more zeal than Governmental 
institutions. Plence, if the Government Education¬ 
al authorities would really be quite willing to 
have nnn-Governmental institutions rival or even 
supplant Governmental institutions, and if this 
l-eadiness were shown by allowing such advantages 
as scholarships equally to all, and by a liberal scale 
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of grants, I do not for a moment question that 
non-Governmental schools of higher or lower 
order could become stable and influential, though 
in direct competition with similar Government 
institutions. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —It is very difficult for educated 
Natives to find remunerative employment. Hence 
it is desirable for Government to hold out suit¬ 
able encouragement to private schools. Were it 
possible for a teacher of a good school easily to 
get by grants half of what it would cost the Go¬ 
vernment to conduct the same school, educated 
persons would, I think, undertake many more 
schools, and for the same sum which Government 
spends for one school of its own, it would secure 
the conducting of two schools, and would also 
open up a field to educated Natives, who otherwise 
are in danger of cherishing discontent. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships j and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans, 29. —I have never heard of any Govern¬ 
ment scholarships being available for students in 
non-Governmental schools. 

Ques. 30.-— Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30,- —I believe that it is very rare for 
Municipal support to be given to grant-in-aid 
schools. Sometimes there is a feeling of hostility 
to them. Such schools are likely to be much 
more liberally treated by the Government than by 
Municipal bodies. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued iu your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement? 

Ans. 32. —Schools are inspected once a year, 
and Government schools occasionally get a second 
chance visit. As the Inspectors have so much to 
do, it is difficult for them to give the sympathetic 
encouragement which is so helpful to teachers 
and pupils. Inspectors, too, are constantly 
changing. Sympathetic and frequent inspection 
is so helpful to schools that I wish more of it 
could be secured. But if inspection is not sym¬ 
pathetic, the less of it the better. 

I have the impression that Inspectors try to 
suit the convenience of the Managers of schools 
in regard to the times of examinations. In some 
cases they have been very considerate. Yet I 
have heard the complaint that sometimes visits 
to mission schools were fixed for days hard press¬ 
ing on holidays, when a full attendance of pupils 
could not be secured. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books iu use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The American Marathi Mission has 
long had and used a nearly complete series of text¬ 
books for primary schools, consisting of books 
prepared by the (J. Y. E. Society and by the mission 
itself. The series includes five Readers, Gram¬ 
mars, Arithmetic, Parts I and II, mental arith¬ 
metic, Parts I and II, Geography, Parts I, II, and 
III, History of Maharashtra, &e. So I cannot 
speak from experience of Government text-books. 
But I have heard from a good many persons con¬ 


nected both with Governmental and non-Govern- 
mental schools complaints about some of the 
Government text-books. 

(1) About vernacular readers the special com¬ 
plaint is that the 5th and 6th hooks are much too 
hard, and particularly that parts of the poetry in 
them are too hard. It is also claimed that most 
of the Readers might be improved by omitting 
some lessons and introducing others of a more 
practical and important nature. 

In this connection I would say that it seems 
very undesirable to multiply text-books. The 
greatest pains should he taken to make the Read¬ 
ers as perfect as possible, and to put into them 
information about sanitation and agriculture, and 
moral and social and political duties, rather than 
to have separate books on some of these subjects. 
Time and expense and trouble would be saved in 
this way. 

(&) Complaint is made that the Government 
Vernacular Arithmetic is largely a translation' of 
Colenso’s English Arithmetic, and is not only ill- 
adapted to the wants of the country, hut is defici' 
ent in examples. 

(3) The Vernacular Elementary Geography /is 
thought to be dry and uninteresting. On pages 
7—10 is a, description of the political arrange¬ 
ments of India, in which the titles and duties of 
various English officers are transliterated with¬ 
out any translation or much definition. Some of 
the terms, such as Governor in Council, Resident, 
magisterial duties, Commissioner, Political Agent 
&e., many vernacular teachers do not understand/ 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or iu any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35 .—The Educational Department has 
been very ready to accept any text-books which 
are used in such of our schools as have been put 
under inspection. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the, principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39 .—I believe that definite instruction in 
duty does not occupy a place in Government pri¬ 
mary schools. I have hope that if a committee 
consisting of enlightened representatives of all the 
religions current in India were appointed, they 
could agree in drawing up a series of lessons on 
duty which might be taught with advantage in 
Government schools. I think that the best way 
to use the lessons which the committee might 
prepare would he to insert them in the various 
reading-books. One advantage of such a course 
would he to prevent needless suspicions which 
some might entertain if a separate book on this 
subject were taught. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41 .—'There is no indigenous instruction 
for girls in this district. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—When there are only a few pupils, I 
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think that it is wise to admit gi ids up to eight or 
ten years of age into the schools where boys are 
taught. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys' schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Am, 45. —The grants for girls in vernaeu’ar 
and Anglo-vernacular schools being twice as large 
as those for boys, and the standards being a little 
lower, the relative distinction in the grants for 
the two sexes seems liberal enough. But, as has 
been said, the grants for boys being far too low, 
the grants for girls also are insufficient. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —I think it quite feasible to secure 
more assistance from European and American 
Indies in supervising Government girls' schools. 
Were these ladies requested to do so, many of 
thein would probably gladly consent. Where 
there are a good many schools, as in cities, if 
conveyance allowances were provided, these ladies 
could visit these schools frequently, and them¬ 
selves becoming interested in the schools, they 
would awaken the interest of others also. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for education in 
your province reached such a stage as to make the 
profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans, 54. —No. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —I think it ought to be possible for an 
excellent non-Govemmental school to get half, 
and for a fair school to get one-third of its gross 
expenses from grants. The Government might 
well consider it economical to get good work done 


by others for one-half or one-third of what it 
would cost to do the whcfle work itself. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative 
institution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68 .—The Government is not bound to 
furnish just such schools as will please every 
section of the community, but only to see that 
provision exists for all to secure a fair secular edu¬ 
cation. 

In any place where non-Governmental schools 
were available to all sects and were acceptable to 
all except the Christians, I would not think the 
Government justified in opening or keeping up a 
Government school just to satisfy the Christians. 
A grant-in-aid to a school for these on the same 
terms as to all others is the most that they could 
reasonably ask. I think that the same rale would 
be just to Mussalmans and Hindus also. So, if a 
missionary school could meet the wants of a com¬ 
munity in every essential respect, but its religious 
influence were disliked by some Hindus, the 
Government might properly say to these—a sound 
policy allows us to give grants-in-aid according to 
the rules, if you choose to organise a school for 
yourselves, but to do no more. 

Ques. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70 .—The main criticisms upon the grant- 
in-aid system in force in this province are two: 
(1) the grants are so small that pecuniarily they 
are no stimulus; (2) the making-out of detailed 
returns, the requiring of certain kinds of registers, 
&c., are felt to be onerous. Every single person 
with whom I have communicated has spoken 
strongly on both these points. Those who take 
grants are in danger of overlooking the importance- 
of full returns. But this wide-spread feeling 
shows the importance of making the tables for the 
statistics about schools as simple and as few as 
possible. 


Cross-examination of the Revd. It. A. Hume. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—As regards your answer 4, do you con¬ 
sider that the conditions of the grants-in-aid at 
present offered by the Department to indigenous 
schools require from the first a very great change 
in the curriculum and method of these schools ? 

A. 1 .—The rules proposed by Colonel Wad- 
dington some ten years ago, but only recently 
published, do not require large changes in the 
curriculum and method of indigenous schools. 

Q. 2 .—Have not these rules been in force in 
the Presidency for the last ten years ? 

A. 2. —Speaking of the Alunednagar district 
I know that only two schools have applied for the 
benefit of these rules. I have gathered from con¬ 
versation that they are not generally known. 

Q. —The maximum grant offered to indi¬ 
genous schools under these rules is B50, or 
about half what you estimate to be the annual 
cost of a mission primary school. Do you think 
that scale is too small ? 

A. 5.—If very liberally applied, it would do 


fairly well. The minimum grant must be borne 
in mind, which I understand to be RIO, and 
that is almost nothing. 

Q. 4. —In 1880-81 two indigenous schools in 
Ahmednagar earned on the average 1127-8 each ; 
three similar schools in Broach earned R33 
each; in Surat two earned lb35 each; and in 
Ahmedabad one indigenous school was paid the 
full grant of R50. In those, cases in which 
much smaller grants were paid to indigenous 
schools, would you maintain that the depart¬ 
mental system was iii some measure to blame, or 
rather the inefficiency of the schools ? 

A. 4. —In general it is the scheme, and not 
the administration, which I criticise. In Ahmed- 
nagar, in the case of a school at Sangamner 
attended by about 100 pupils, a grant was given 
in 1880-81 of R 25 or 30 only. I think the 
school taught up to the third or fourth standard. 

Q. 5. —When schools become large and effi¬ 
cient, are they not at liberty to come under 
the better scale of rates in Part I, of the Buies ? 
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4- 5 .—I presume they are, 

Q. 6.— Have any of the school-managers 
hitherto officially represented to the Educational 
Department that the rates have proved to he too 
low, even for the best schools ? 

A. 6 .—Three years ago I had oral communi¬ 
cation with the Director of Public Instruction, and 
I said that I thought the fact that the existing 
scheme stimulated no private enterprise was in 
itself a sufficient condemnation of the scheme. 
The Director replied that I should use the scheme 
and try. I made the trial and have given the 
Commission the results. 

Q. 7. —Do you know whether any of the school- 
managers who have tried the rules are of opinion 
that the grants for ‘ primary schools for boys are 
adequate ? 

A.. 7. —I have never heard of such. 

Q, 8.—1 understand that the American Mission 
some years ago closed all its primary schools 
for non-Christian pupils in this Presidency. For 
how many years have its present primary schools, 
open to non-Christian boys, been in operation ? 

A. 8. — That is a misunderstanding. Our schools 
have been opened from the first to all classes, and 
§ths of our numbers aie non-Christians. 

Q. 9 .—What percentage of children can read 
the first reading-book in the aided primary schools 
in Ahmednagar, Slxolapur, and Bombay ? 

4. 9 .—I have not seen the Bombay and Sho- 
lapur schools except on short casual visits. Of the 
Ahmednagar boys in primary schools I should 
say 50 per cent. 

Q. 10. —In your answer 19 D (i), you state 
that a capitation-allowance for children below the 
first standard is much needed in this Presidency. 
Do not the rules already offer capitation allowance 
on the average attendance of such children, pro¬ 
vided they are not less than six years of age ? 
Please read Buie 8 of the Buies. 

4. 10. —I am not sure. The Schedule B, 
which . gives the rates of grant for the various 
standards, make no reference to pupils who are 
not studying under the standards. 

Q. 11 .—With reference to your answer 19 
I) (n), ai’e you aware that the present fractional 
tables were introduced into the standards as a 
concession to the wishes of the people them¬ 
selves ? 

4. 11. —Very likely. But the Government 
teachers and the Marwaris with whom I have 
spoken have both urged me to make this point. 

Q. 12. —To revert to your answer 6 , as soon 
as your high school was started at Ahmednagar, 
did the Educational Department consent to aid it ? 

A. 12. —Very cordially. 

Q. 13 .—When the building for your girls’ 
school was in course of erection at Ahmednagar, 
did your Society apply to the Department for a 
building-ground ? 

4. 13. —We were not willing to do so, be¬ 
cause the building is erected on mission ground, 
and we should under the rules have placed the 
building-site under a liability which we were 
unwilling to incur. I take no exception to the 
rule, but its operation debarred us from applying. 

Q. 14. —Nearly Jth of the cost of the Govern¬ 
ment High School at Belgaum is defrayed by the 
chiefs of the Southern Maratha country. If the 
school were closed, do you anticipate that the 


Chiefs would transfer their subscriptions to the 
London Mission High School there ? 

4. 14 .—My information was furnished to me 
by the Manager of the school. I am not sure 
what the effect would be, as I do not know 
Belgaum. 

Q. 15. —In answer 34, paragraph 2, are you 
aware that the thorough revision of the vernacular 
treatise on arithmetic was taken in hand last 
year ? 

4. 15.— I was not aware of the revision. 

Q. 16. —With reference to your answer 19 
regarding the Noi-mal school at Ahmednagar, is 
it a fact that in 1874 the public funds were too 
small to allow of the Educational Department 
offering more than the rates of grants for ordinary 
vernacular schools ? The preamble of the Govern¬ 
ment Besolution on your application states that 
the whole of the Budget allotment for that year 
was pledged. 

4. 16 .—That fact was not mentioned by the 
Government of Bombay in its consideration of the 
matter. I have Besolution No, 603, Educational 
Department, dated February 28th, 1875, but have 
not the preamble to that Besolution. The Bfeso- 
lution is, “ Government regret they cannot make 
any grant save under the usual rules/’ There are 
no rales for Normal schools. As to the plea of 
lack of funds for encouraging a Normal sohool, the 
following fact is suggestive. In 1868, when a 
grant was made for buildings, the same reply was 
first given, but on renewed application, about 
B7,000 were granted for the purpose. 

Q. 17. —Has the institution made any fresh 
application for special aid since 1874? 

A. 17 .—It has not. It considered it useless to 
do so after what had occurred. 

By Mu. Lee-Waener. 

Q. 1 .—In reference to your answer 2, I 
want to know if you consider that the system of 
pi’imary education in the province has been practi¬ 
cally based on the Despatch of 1851, which you 
consider to be a sound basis ? 

A. 1,— It does not seem to me to have been 
so. No proper efforts have been made to stimulate 
private effoi'ts. 

Q. 2. —Assuming that primary education is pro¬ 
vided for hereafter more by the system of grants- 
in-aid than by the direct management of Govern¬ 
ment, do you apprehend, with reference to your 
answer 3, that the lower castes, the backward 
tribes, and girls would suffer by their exclusion 
from indigenous and other aided schools, other 
than Missionary schools? 

4, 2. —These classes would suffer, unless Govern¬ 
ment or somebody specially interested in pro¬ 
moting the education of these three classes came 
forward as their champions. 

Q. 3.—Are you aware that since the Government 
took primary education directly in hand, the 
Muhammadans, and other classes of the Hindu 
community, other than the Brahmin class, have 
made greater progress, in proportion to their 
numbers, than the Brahmin classes, who till then 
monopolised education ? 

4. 3.—I speak chiefly of Ahmednagar district, 
in which all the progress made in extending 
education amongst the low-castes is due to Mis¬ 
sionary effort. I think very little has been done 
for the Muhammadans by Government in this 
district. 
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Q, 4.—With reference to your answer 12, 
would not the principle to which you refer have a 
direct bearing on the grant of more liberal aid to 
low-caste schools? 

A. 4 .—Giving grants on a more libera! scale to 
pupils in schools for the low-castes would no more 
indicate that the Government cared more for such 
classes than granting to girls double the allowance 
for boys indicates that Government considers the 
education of girls twice as important as that of 
boys. The object in both cases would simply be 
temporarily to stimulate those classes which most 
need education, and which otherwise are likely to 
remain without it. 

Q. 5.—In the event of Government resigning 
its functions of control to local bodies, do you anti¬ 
cipate that full justice would be done to all classes 
of schools ? 

A. 5 .—If primary education should be given 
over to Municipal and other local boards, it seems 
to me one of the most important and most difficult 
questions to decide how to leave a large measure 
of freedom and real authority to the local bodies, 
and yet to ensure that primary education for all 
classes which may be attempted by any persons 
slnall not fail to receive its due share of attention. 

fYoin the statements made in reply to the 3rd 
question, and which I believe to be indisputable, it 
will appear that certain portions of the community 
in this part of India look with indifference and 
even with disfavour on the extension of . primary 
education to the lowest classes. It is only under 
compulsion that members of these classes are ad¬ 
mitted to Government schools. Moreover, it has 
been plainly said to me by some, “ When we get 
authority, see what will become of your work," a 
considerable part of which is educational. It is 
painful to refer to these things ; yet as those who 
entertain these feelings will have large influence 
in all local bodies, it is most important that such 
safeguards should be secured as will prevent any 
backward step. 

The best way to provide safeguards seems to me 
to be this. While local boards might be left 
entirely free to make such rules and provisions for 
their own schools as they think best, yet Govern¬ 
ment should put forth a scheme of its own. This 
would serve as a model aud stimulus to the local 
boards. Government will very likely find it 
necessary any way to have some system for out¬ 
lying districts which are not under the control 
of local boards. Any schools of any classes and 
conducted by any persons who felt that they could 
not get fair treatment from the local boards should 
have the option of applyiug for admission to 
the Government system. In order to be admitted, 
all that they should be required to show should 
be that there was a reasonable necessity for those 
schools. A complaiut against the local boards 
should not be required. The great advantage of such 
a scheme would he avoiding the friction and ill- 
feeling, which would be inevitable, if classes, which 
felt themselves slighted, bad no option, or only 
the option of appealing to Government against the 
decisions of local boards. Under unfriendly local 
boards a school or class might be subjected to much 
petty nagging and inconvenience, which it would 
be difficult to make dear in an appeal, and not, 
only would Government dislike to overrule a 
decision of local boards, but even were this done, 
the future relations between such boards and the 


schools, which had carried their point, would not 
be cordial. 

Under the scheme suggested there should be 
a safeguard that no local boards might purposely 
m ake little provision for any classes in the hope 
that they might turn to the general Government 
system. The Government might say, “ We shall 
keep a certain part of the local fund cess, or 
other source of educational revenue, in the ratio 
of the number of pupils for whom we have to 
provide." A somewhat similar system prevails in 
parts of the United States, where there is a general 
State fund, which is divided among the various 
towns in the ratio of the attendance of pupils on 
the schools of the various towns. Here the Gov¬ 
ernment might take the number of pupils in 
schools under its own system during a given year, 
with a reasonable margin for increase during the 
next year, as the basis for reckoning how much 
educational money was to be retained for its own 
schools during the coming year, and how much 
should be at the disposal of the local boards. 
Under such provisions not only would the proper 
pride of the local bodies lead them to be as liberal 
as Government, and to induce all parties to come 
under their control, but a desirable pecuniary 
stimulus would be felt. Without some kind of 
safeguard, I am sure that in some places schools 
for certain classes and conducted by certain bodies 
would be slighted, if the entire control of primary 
education were in the hands of local boards. 

Intimately connected with this same subject is 
the question whether, in view of prevalent caste 
considerations, it is desirable for Government and 
local boards to open separate schools for the low- 
castes. 

No Government and no considerate person can 
cross the sensibilities and even the prejudices of 
any persons without pain. Yet Government must 
regard justice and economy. Is it possible to carry 
on such a separate system with consistency and 
economy ? I believe that it is usual for Govern¬ 
ment to require an attendance of about 25 pupils 
in order to justify itself in going to the expense of 
keeping up a school. Where such a number of 
low-caste pupils can he permanently collected, a 
separate school would be a simple way of meeting 
the chief want. I do not care to discuss the ques¬ 
tion whether it would be altogether wise to do so 
or not. But I firmly believe—and the experience 
of those who have had anything to do with such 
schools confirms this position—that there are com¬ 
paratively few towns where 25, or even 20, low- 
caste pupils could be permanently collected, even if 
a separate school were opened for them. Moreover, 
in most places the M&hars decidedly object to the 
Mangs associating with themselves, as strenuously 
and as consistently as the higher-caste Hindus 
object to associating with the Mahars. Will 
Government be consistent and open separate 
schools for Mangs as well as for Mahars ? Missions 
can afford to conduct schools attended by only 10 
to 15 pupils, because the teachers have other work 
to do out of school-hours. But when only 4 or 
5 low-caste boys in a village wish to study, will 
a paternal Government, or will enlightened local 
bodies, keep up a separate school for these 4t or 
5 boys, or will the authorities—-whoever they 
may be—punish the lads by condemning them to 
remain in ignorance because their Creator gave 
them birth in a humble state? As these 
pupils advance to higher grades of study, this 
question must be met and answered there, even if 
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the attempt should be made to slur over a square 
answer in the 'very lowest grades. Neither Go¬ 
vernment nor local boards would dream of keeping 
up separate institutions of a higher grade for the 
lowest castes. Will then the most promising 
members of these castes, who are anxious to 
make the most of themselves, he forbidden to 
do so, to their own injury and the injury of 
their country ? If not, where is the line to be 
drawn ? Caste knows no toning down of barriers 
with growth in age. Mission schools have been 
sometimes temporarily broken up by insisting on 
such matters, but usually firmness in holding to 
the principle has gained the day. In some of our 
schools, pupils of the highest castes and those who 
once were Mahars sit side by side, and no squeamish¬ 
ness is manifested. It is beyond possibility 
that for any cause the higher castes will perma¬ 
nently withdraw from Government educational 
institutions. No one will dream of sacrificing 
economy and keeping up separate institutions for 
a small number of low-caste pupils. Must then 
consistency and justice be sacrificed ? 

J must again be permitted to express the pain 
which I feel at the thought of seeing the sensi¬ 
bilities of some even temporarily troubled by the 
course which my judgment approves. It may be 
that in many cases these parties will find relief in 
the efforts of those religious bodies which have 
manifested an interest in these down-trodden 
classes, and on whose work they have in the past 
not unfrequently looked with disfavour; and as the 
low-caste children, instead of attending school, 
where their presence will be disliked, would 
probably prefer to attend mission schools, where 
they will be kindly treated, if such schools are 
available, even the higher castes may urge that 
such religious bodies should have liberal aid in 
their efforts. 

However this may be, it seems to me most im¬ 
portant that, before Government makes over 
primary education to local boards, it should set up 
proper safeguards for those who will at first have 
almost no voice and no influence in those boards. 
It is in the direction of liberal grant-in-aid rules 
that most of these difficulties will find their easiest 
solution. 

Q. 6 .—With reference to your answer 19 D 1 , 
would you advocate a capitation-grant, and a 
grant for the Matriculation standard ? 

A. 6 .—For all standards a good capitation al¬ 
lowance should be granted. 

At present there is no grant for the seventh 
Anglo-vernacular or Matriculation standard, the 
most advanced and difficult grade below the college- 
course. If the principle of the grant-in-aid system 
is to help non-Governmental schools in all their 
work of secular education, a grant considerably 
greater than the grant for the sixth standard seems 
imperatively demanded. 

Q, 7 .—I understand that you wish to add 
to your 68 th answer. What do you wish to 
add? 

A. 7 .—I leave to those who think that they 
occupy a specially elevated stand-point, when dis¬ 
cussing the subject of purely secular education, 
which alone I understand to be under considera¬ 
tion by this Commission, to obtrude their specula¬ 
tions on the probable success or failure of only one 
of the many religions which are taught in various 
educational institutions ; and also to pose as the 
defenders of certain faiths, and to insinuate 


that it is only Missionary institutions which 
undermine indigenous faiths, whereas their own 
secular teachings as surely and rapidly do the same 
work, and who, knowing this, very likely do not 
regret it. It is a cheap and easy, but not a fair, 
way of beclouding the subject by intimating that, 
because grants are made to institutions in which 
any religion is taught, Government thereby 
necessarily pays for teaching these religions. 
Until the grants to an institution exceed the cost 
in it of teaching secular subjects, it cannot be said 
that the State pays for teaching religion in it. 
No one asks or expects any grants to meet any¬ 
thing like the gross expense of private schools. 

In the present circumstances of India I believe 
it to be the only fair or feasible course that in all 
Governmental institutions for all classes no religion 
should be taught. It may be desirable to give a 
brief outline of the main religious systems with a 
view to impart information. But those who 
believe that an education is defective without some 
religious basis should have ample encouragement, 
whatever religion they choose to teach. 

Under a scheme of liberal grant-in-aid rules any 
difficulty from religious questions is reduced to th/e 
minimum. The rules mention no religion add 
favour none. I do not imagine that fair-minded 
men among the Hindus will ask that a Christian 
Government should favour Hinduism : and I am 
sure that Christians do not desire that any conces¬ 
sion should be made to them over any other 
religion. That religion which has the largest 
number of adherents would naturally, and I 
believe would for the present actually, get the 
largest assistance. None but the irreligious or 
those indifferent to religion could object to such a 
scheme. 

Q. 8. —In your schools is religions instruction 
voluntary or compulsory; and if compulsory, is 
any objection raised by the parents of your 
scholars ? 

A. 8. —It is a regular part of our system. I 
have only known the question once raised in a 
single school by the parents of pupils. 

Q. 9. —In answer 25 you state that it is diffi¬ 
cult for educated Natives to find remunerative em¬ 
ployment. The Commission has lately been told 
that the demand for Native talent educated at the 
University is much larger than the supply; do you 
refer to any particular class of educated Native 
talent ? 

A. 9, —I refer to all classes of educated Natives 
below a degree of the University 

Q. 10. —In answer 34 you allude to the trans¬ 
literation of English official letters and terms. 
Are you aware that these English terms are a part 
of the current vocabulary of the rural districts ? 

A. 10. —I would have the words explained by 
a paraphrase retaining the technical terms. 

Q. 11. —In answer 68 have you not missed the 
point, and perhaps made a false analogy ? Sup¬ 
posing it is more than one class, or else a very 
large class of the community, which objects to the 
withdrawal of Government, would Government 
then be justified in closing its school? 

A. 11. —I would give every weight to the 
circumstances of each case: but looking to the 
small funds at our disposal for education, I consider 
the principle sketched by me sound. 
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By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Referring to answer 4 in your evidence, 
do you think that a special Inspector for indige¬ 
nous schools would be able to largely extend 
primary education in the Bombay Presidency on 
the indigenous basis ? 

A. 1 .—I think he would. 

Q. 2. —■Have you studied the Bengal system of a 
special inspecting agency for indigenous schools ? 

A. 2. —I have not had opportunities for study¬ 
ing it. 

Q. 3. —What in your opinion are the special 
features of instruction in indigenous schools to 
which they owe their vitality notwithstanding that 
the Government schools offer similar instruction 
at a lower price ? 

A. 3. —In the first place, the Government 
primary schools teach subjects, such as geography, 
which the parents do not desire. In the second 
place, the indigenous schools teach exactly the sub¬ 
jects to each boy which his parents wish. In the 
third place, the parents believe that their boys get 
oft more quickly in indigenous schools. As a matter 
of fact, in an indigenous school a parent can 
ensure his son learning the exact subjects which 
he desires; and he can usually ensure a certain 
definite progress in those subjects within a specified 
time. He cannot do this in a Government 
primary school. 

Q. 4 . —With reference to answer 12 in your 
evidence, will you favour the Commission hereafter 
with any accounts which you may receive of the 
effects of the American Government to deal with 
what you call “ the illiteracy question ” in back¬ 
ward States ? 

A . 4 . —I shall have much pleasure in trying to 
do so. 

Q. 5. —You have told us that the present 
grants-in-aid in the Bombay Presidency to primary 
schools are quite inadequate, and you have con¬ 
trasted these rates with the corresponding ones in 
other countries. Can you indicate a definite scale 
of rates which you think would be fair and liberal 
in this part of India ? 

A. 5. —I think that the present Bombay rates 


should be at least doubled. Three times the 
present rates would not be excessive. I believe 
they would in the end save a large sum of public 
money, by stimulating private efforts, to the cost 
of which the Government would, even at the 
enhanced rates, be contributing only a small 
part. 

Q. 6 .—You have objected to the excessively 
high standard exacted from primary schools. 
Within your experience, as a matter of fact, are 
little boys of 5 and 6 years of age required to 
give the square of numbers up to 100: for ex¬ 
ample, the square of 9 7 ? Are these high standards 
practically enforced ? 

A. 6 .—I made my objections to this system by 
the request of teachers of Government primary 
schools. I speak from what they have told me; 
not from what we teach in our own mission schools, 
for we disapprove of teaching the*more diffi¬ 
cult tables. I think that in some districts at any 
rate even the difficult tables to which I have al¬ 
luded in my evidence would certainly be expected 
before a boy passed the second standard, say at 7 
years of age. 

Q. 7 .—What is the practical result to a school 
if little boys of 5 and 6 fail to pass in these stand¬ 
ards which you object to as unreasonable ? 

A. 7.—The school would not get a grant for the 
boy under that head of instruction. 

Q. 8.—How long has the Society with which 
you are connected been engaged in school-work 
in India? 

A. 8 .—The American Marathi Mission, with 
which 1 am connected, opened its first schools in 
Bombay city in 1813. Its schools quickly spread 
into the Konkan. In 1832, we founded our mis¬ 
sion at Ahmednagar, which has been our head¬ 
quarters during exactly half a century. Our work 
has since spread through the Deccan, and we have 
now, besides our schools in Bombay and the Kon¬ 
kan, important schools in the Ahmednagar, Sho- 
lapur, and Satara Districts. We commenced the 
work of female education in 1823. The Scotch 
and American missions opened girls’ schools in the 
same year (1823), and were thus the joint pioneers 
of female education in Western India. 


Evidence of Mr, M. M. Kunte, Acting Principal, Gujarath College. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been the head master of high 
schools in different provinces. I have had, there¬ 
fore, opportunities of knowing their working and 
the working of Anglo-vernacular or ancillary 
schools. I was for some time the Principal of 
the Training College of Hyderabad in Sind, and 
I am now Acting Principal and Professor of Eng¬ 
lish Literature in the Gujarath College, 

Thus my experience has been gained in Sind, 
in the Southern Maratha country, in the Deccan 
and in Gujarath; for I have administered succes¬ 
sively the high schools of Karachi, of Hyderabad 
in Sind, the Rajaram High School of Kolhapur, 
the Poona High School, and the Ahmedabad High 
School. Besides, I was for more than a year As¬ 
sistant Professor of Sanskrit in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, I was for some years the Pre¬ 
sident of the Girls’ School Committee in Kolha¬ 


pur. I have been a Fellow of the University of 
Bombay for 13 years. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements iu the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—I think that the system of primary 
education in the different provinces I know is 
placed on a sound basis, and meets the require¬ 
ments of the people so far as their surroundings 
are changed by the British rule. Primary edu¬ 
cation has made progress as the popular demand 
for it has grown. Primary education is to be con¬ 
sidered under two heads—the Government system 
of primary education, and the indigenous schools. 
Here I have spoken only of the former. I will 
speak of the latter in the 
Tide Tatle A. sequel . The first has 

gradually gained cn the indigenous system of 
instruction. The last, under the judicious manage- 
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ment of Municipalities and local boards, can be 
easily converted into infant schools in towns and 
cities and into ancillary schools to feed the ver¬ 
nacular schools in the mofussil. The night-school 
system, which has already been inaugurated, can 
spread, when developed, primary education among 
the adult population of villages, towns, and cities. 
Primary education should be restricted to reading, 
writing, both Modi and Balbodh, and arithmetic ; 
and primary schools should be visited at least 
twice in a year, to check the abnormal growth of 
mechanical instruction, consisting of explanation 
of a portion read from a text-book by giving only 
what are called other words , and of little or none 
of the real work of stating the ideas of the author. 
The class of Deputy Educational Inspectors has 
recently improved, and attempts at progress in this 
direction are made. 

TABLE A. 

Number. 

Government Primary Sohools, Boys’ . 2,384 

Do. Girls' . 159 

Total . 2,543 

Government Primary Sohools, Boys’ . 3,940 

Do. Girls’ . 198 

Total . 4,138 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 8.—By particular classes only. Muham¬ 
madans hold aloof from it. The cause of this is that 
the Muhammadans are to be divided into two classes, 
genuine Muhammadans and mere converts from the 
classes of the Hindu community, not intellectually 
disposed, these converts being made between 
the twelfth and eighteenth centuries. Genuine 
Muhammadans still persist in securing for their 
children a Persian education, and are not behind 
the most forward Hindus in intelligence and in 
general information. Converts from classes not 
intellectually disposed, they have never sought 
education nor followed intellectual pursuits. They 
are engaged in agriculture in the province of 
Sind and in the Deccan; in the Southern 
Maratha country and Gujarath, they are petty 
dealers, peons and sepoys, and handicraftsmen. In¬ 
tellectually they are just what the large mass of 
Knnbis is. Mahars and Dheds are practically 
excluded from primary education, partly because 
they do not seek it in the right way, and partly 
because they form a small community, the habits 
and manners of which the Hindus consider to be 
filthy, and with which they decline to associate 
from a feeling perhaps similar to that which causes 
Europeans and Eurasians to decline to send their 
children to schools taught by Natives. The in¬ 
fluential classes are not yet prepared religiously 
and socially to see their children learn in a school 
along with M&hars and Dheds. They are not, 
however, opposed to the extension of elementary 
secular knowledge to every class of society, pro¬ 
vided their religious feeling is not in any way of¬ 
fended. The classes of the Kolis and the Bhils in 
Gujarath, the Jauts in Sind, and the Dhangars and 
others in Mah&rashra, are situated exactly like the 
Muhammadans. They are behiud-hand in seeking 


any kind of education, especially an English edu¬ 
cation. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of au ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and what 
is the beet method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extend¬ 
ed to indigenous schools, and can it be further ex¬ 
tended ? 

Ans. 4 .—Indigenous schools exist in numbers 
in the different provinces with which 1 have had 
to do. Exhaustive statistics about their number, 
the attendance of each, their results, their income 
and expenditure, cannot be obtained. An indi¬ 
genous schoolmaster is at once an astrologer, a 
letter-writer, and a preacher (Puranik). Muham¬ 
madan priests and Jain priests teach some young 
men in a sort of school. So also Brahmin priests 
teach small schools of their own. The Pantoji or 
Mahataji is often helped by villagers He is not, 
however, recognised as a part of the village sys¬ 
tem. The subjects taught in indigenous schools 
are—reading letters in Modi writing, writing as 
on khardas, the multiplication-table, easy sums in 
mental arithmetic, generally one sum in multipli¬ 
cation and one in division, and nursery-vernaeular 
verses to teach simple morality, such as early ris¬ 
ing, aud obedience to teachers and parents. The 
indigenous schools follow individual instruction as 
distinct from general. Government primary 
schools are not infant or nursery-schools in which 
a special attention is paid to each child, and a spe¬ 
cial intercourse is maintained between its parents 
and teachers. Hence indigenous schools have no 
classes or forms, the children of well-to-do parents 
being seated near the teachers and being specially 
attended to. Hence also there is no fixed rate of 
monthly fee, which varies from four annas to a 
rupee according to the resources of parents. The 
teachers of indigenous schools have also their per¬ 
quisites ; and what is wanting in the former is 
made up by the latter. Hence also the system of 
collecting fees is lax and irregular. They are paid, 
for instance, in. kind at any time that suits the 
convenience of parents : in some eases they obtain 
a dinner once a week, and in some cases a turban 
is presented to them on a holiday. The masters 
are generally from the priestly castes. If they 
are able to manage boys and know Modi reading, 
writing, and simple arithmetic, they are amply 
qualified for their oifice. They are generally able 
to narrate Pur&nic stories, though in some cases not 
able to read Balbodha Pothis. No arrangement 
for providing trained masters for these schools are 
made. I have already referred to indigenous 
schools in my reply to the second question, and I 
will explain the method to bo adopted to utilise 
indigenous schools in the sequel. The masters, of 
course, may accept or reject grant-in-aid according 
as they have good or bad schools, or may refuse 
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through, mere prejudice or alarm. Indigenous 
schools in towns like Poona have made some pro¬ 
gress in system and discipline and seek State aid. 
Indigenous schools ini villages do not seek it. I 
will speak of grants-in-aid to indigenous schools in 
the sequel. 

Ques. 5.—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —There is little or no home instruction. 
Some are instructed by private individuals. Pew 
educated at home or by private individuals pass 
the public service test. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Am. 6. —Elementary instruction worthy the 
name cannot be depended npon, if left to itself. 
I am not aware of any systematic private 
Agency. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to he exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —District committees or local boards, 
if really elected by the people, and if not in any 
way interfered with by Government officials, will 
not fail to do signal service in administering funds 
assigned for primary education. All correspond¬ 
ence with the local boards should be carried on 
through the president of each board; its scat being 
a taluka town, it should elect a managing council 
consisting of 15 members, which should meet every 
two months to consider educational questions, each 
member being paid R.3 for every meeting from 
the local fund for his attendance. See iny reply 
to the 48th question. A board should have power 
over the local fund together with the educational 
grant and its disbursement. It may be empowered 
to allot any amount it may consider necessary, to 
education or to public works according to the 
urgency of the case. Zilla boards, consisting of 
representatives of Taluka boards, should have the 
power of examining the budgets, and of passing 
the financial statements. The scheme is elaborated 
by Sir Bartle Frere. A member of a local board 
may be removed, when a third of the population of 
his village make a representation against him. 
The accounts of a local board should be really open 
to the public inspection; the same being printed 
and published at stated times. A system similar 
to this has helped the education, both of boys and 
girls, in Ceylon, 

Elementary sehoolsshould be entirely under the 
control of local boards, the schoolmasters them¬ 
selves being selected by them, out of those passed 
and holding certificates from the Educational De¬ 
partment. A local board should be compelled by. 
an- enactment to show results. Such members of 
the local boards as show zeal for the cause of edu¬ 
cation should receive honorific titles. The con¬ 
stitution of a local board, and its relation to the 
Educational Department, may thus be 
stated:— 

Bombay, 


Educational responsibility how shared. 

A Municipality. —To control all the primary 
schools, indigenous schools, and ancillary Anglo- 
vernacular schools; to administer them and to 
manage the Municipal grant- together with the 
Provincial grant for the schools. 

A zilla council, consisting of members from each 
taluka selected by votes from the taluka councils,— 
Its functions are (1) examinations of the reports 
from the taluka councils and their financial state¬ 
ments; (2) passing of the budget of the next year: 
the reports and the financial statements to be ex¬ 
amined and audited by a Commissioner appointed 
by Government. 

A taluka council, consisting of members elected 
by the people, each village electing one member. 
It discusses the budget allotment for each year 
and appoints a council of management. The 
taluka council meets once in a year. The manag¬ 
ing council meets every two months and consists 
of 15 members to be elected by votes, and to be 
paid R3 for -each meeting. A clerk and a peon 
on fixed salaries to be given. The clerk to be a 
member. 

(1) A person paying RIO by way of assessment 
to Government is entitled .to a vote or is an elector. 

(2) A person paying R50 by way of assess¬ 
ment to Government can be a candidate for a 
councillorship. 

(3) The local fund of each village is to be spent 
on itself and for its benefit. 

(4) By its representatives duly elected, that is, 
by itself. 

(5) The Faujdar, the police peons, and patel are 
not to arrest any member of a taluka council un¬ 
less a prirnd facie case is made out before a magis¬ 
trate. 

( 6 ) Police peons to stand up and salaam a mem¬ 
ber of a taluka council. 

(7) Members of a taluka council take precedence 
of every body else at a taluka darbar to be held 
every year by the Collector when they can person¬ 
ally speak to the Collector about their wants and 
grievances. 

( 8 ) In all panchnamas and similar other village- 
business .they associate with the patel and kul- 
karni. 

(9) They ean see the village records at any 
time. 

First Class School, 

100 boys. (10) To be maintained 

j ' as they are under the 

Second Class School, educational system, ex- 
50 boys. cept the mere adminis- 

| tration of their funds and 

Third Class School, the appointments, &c., 
30 bovs. of the masters. 

I 

(11) Indigenous schools, where reading Modi, 
writing Modi, and mental arithmetic, are taught, to 
be encouraged and developed. 

N.B.—The reply to the 48th. questions hows how the 
funds for the education of the people are to he increased. 

Relation between the Educational Department and 
a Taluka Council. 

(1) The taluka-managing council can appoint or 
remove masters. 

( 2 ) It can promote or reduce masters. 

90 
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(3) Certificated teachers only are to be appointed 
masters of the 1st and 2nd class schools. 

(4) Examination of all accounts of the masters, 
power of granting leave to them, selection of sites 
for school-houses, building and repairing school- 
houses, purchasing furniture: these functions to 
be exercised by a taluka council. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector to visit, to 
examine, and to report, on schools to his superiors, 
sending a copy to the taluka council. 

Thus the Deputy Educational Inspectors will 
not report upon their own work. 

To make the organisation of local boards com¬ 
plete and effective, an act is essential, the local 
boards to be amenable to the Local Government 
for working the act through the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

Ques. S.—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal Funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Am, 8 .—All vernacular and middle-class 
schools, and every Municipality, should be bound 
by an enactment to spend at least a certain sum of 
money on education in the district under its 
charge. The indigenous schools, the Government 
primary schools, and middle-class schools in each 
town, should be administered by its Munici¬ 
pality. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villages ? Can. 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Am. 9 ,—I believe that villages, should be di¬ 
vided into two classes, large villages, and small 
villages. Large villages consisting of more than 
1,500 souls, and small villages, of between 500 
and 1,500. The schoolmasters of large villages 
should hold certificates of qualification from the 
Educational Department. A village schoolmaster 
employed by Government is an intelligent man, 
who, when placed under the control of the local 
board and visited by a Government Inspector of 
Education, will be vigilant and careful. 'With 
regard to the teachers in small villages, I believe 
the services of such village astrologers, priests, or 
Kajis for Muhamraedan hoys, as can read and write, 
should be engaged. The general functions of a 
letter-writer, or Puranika, should not be interfered 
with, A rigid system should not be imposed upon 
them. As Government has been gradually im¬ 
proving its kulkarnis, or village accountants, so 
the Educational Department through a Local 
Council should improve its village educational 
agencies. 1 Such a village agency is an indigenous 
village schoolmaster. He is a villager, possess¬ 
ing average village intelligence and getting on 
among villagers. No regular pay should be given 
to an indigenous schoolmaster of this description, 
because this -will reduce his income and perqui¬ 
sites and place him in a false position. A turban 
or Bakshisa, or a small pecuniary grant-in. aid, is 
the only form of encouragement. Local boards 

1 An Act to make education semi-compulsory deserves to be 
considered. 


can understand this best ; and by suitable encour¬ 
agement villages would easily learn to compete 
with one another. Local Boards, showing results 
in this Department, should be encouraged by 
Government. See my reply to the 7th question. 
This will give a recognised status to a village 
schoolmaster, and improve his social position. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced 'into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ant. 10. —The Government system of primary 
education is sufficient so far as it goes. I think 
it should be let. alone. The Educational Depart¬ 
ment of the Bombay Presidency has passed 
through three epochs. Mr. Howard systematised 
the colleges; Sir A. Grant placed the high 
schools upon a proper footing; Mr. J. B. Peile 
promulgated a scheme to give a tone to primary 
education, and now the educational system of 
primary instruction is passing through a fourth 
epoch of steady but sure development and consoli¬ 
dation. Beyond Government primary schools are 
indigenous schools, to reach whii*h the Educa¬ 
tional Department is attempting in its fourth 
epoch. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. U— The vernaculars of the different parts 
of the Presidency, I know, are recognised and 
taught in the schools. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, iu your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12.— The system of payment by results 
does not suit a poor and ignorant people. System 
and definition bewilder them. Hence local boards, 
consisting of members from among themselves, 
are necessary, local boards to which the manage¬ 
ment of all primary and indigenous schools in 
villages of a taluka should be left. Because 
remuneration to a master by the system of pay¬ 
ment by results will not be adequate to stimulate 
him ; the standards of education should be simple 
enough to suit poor and ignorant people, and 
capitation allowance, as laid down by Mr. J. B. 
Peile, should be paid to an indigenous school¬ 
master. 

Ques. 13.— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —The question of the rate of fees in 
primary schools should be considered and settled 
by Municipalities and local boards. A uniform 
system cannot be laid down. A tendency to 
show increase of fees should be maintained, such 
as the Educational Department has shown; but 
no measure should be violently adopted. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14— See my reply to the seventh question. 

Ques. 15— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and 
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what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Jus. 15. —None: because the people are not yet 
prepared; because University education has not 
made sufficient progress ; because it has not had 
sufficient time;' and because private schools are 
not strong enough so far as their income from 
fees is considered. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interest which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —In the Bombay Presidency there are 
only two places where the experiment of closing 
Government institutions or transferring them 
to private bodies may be considered. •But in 
these places Government high schools are national 
schools, being nearly self-supporting. People 
patronise these schools largely; because decidedly 
higher fees are paid. The colleges cannot be 
transferred, because private colleges are not yet 
sufficiently developed. Mere experiments cannot 
be tried, when higher education is likely to run 
the risk of deterioration. 

There are two agencies available only in Bom¬ 
bay and Poona—educated Indian gentlemen and 
Missionaries. The institutions managed by the 
former have been unstable so far as their personnel 
is concerned, and the latter are declared pro¬ 
pagandists. The people of Maharashtra, Gujarath, 
and Sindh have a lurking suspicion that Govern¬ 
ment seek cunningly and in what is called “ the 
Ingraji way” to destroy their religion. The 
conduct of the educated or English-knowing 
Indians strengthens their suspicions. The large 
masses of Indians will, therefore, be agitated if 
religious neutrality is violated by transferring the 
Government schools which they consider to be 
gradually growing, and in which no religion is 
patronised. Transferring colleges and schools to 
Missionary bodies is then out of the question, 
because serious political consequences are involved, 
and because, like the greased cartridges of 1857, 
the transference of Government colleges or 
schools may fire the religious fanaticism of the 
masses, which a designing man may inflame. As 
a loyal subject of the Empress, I cannot recom¬ 
mend such transference, though I sympathise 
with the Missionaries and think that their efforts 
are benevolent. Nor is such a transference bene¬ 
ficial to the Missionaries themselves. More good 
is likely to be done by slow and quiet work than 
by arousing the fanaticism of the people and 
creating violent antagonism to their cause. As 
to the educated Indians, if they guarantee sub¬ 
stantially the maintenance and development of a 
college or a school to be transferred to them for 
tweuty-five years, then only such a transference 
may be tried, the Educational Department having 
a special power of control (so far as the working 
and efficiency of a transferred school or college is 
concerned) from year to year. I cannot, there¬ 
fore, advise the immediate transference of any 
college or school to private bodies. I am, there¬ 
fore, not aware of any Government institution to 
be transferred to a private body. 

Ques. 17.— In the province with which you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 


than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—The private schools in Poona and 
Bombay show that they have passed the stage of 
mere experiments, and that a beginning is serious¬ 
ly made. If they show steadiness, they should 
obtain grants-in-aid, and their results awaited. I 
believe, as the University produces more graduates, 
there will be an extension of private schools; and 
then the mettle of Government high schools will 
be adequately tested. Then, if the Government 
high schools be sufficiently self-supporting, they 
are national schools, and cannot be interfered with. 
In the meantime I do not believe that there are 
any gentlemen able to aid in the establishment 
of schools and colleges on the grant-in-aid system 
to the exclusion of Government institutions. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance 
of such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18 .—When a Government school is suffi¬ 
ciently self-supporting by the side off a private 
school, and when decidedly higher fees are paid 
to it by the people, and when hoys attend it in 
preference to a private school, it is a national 
school, though controlled by Government. I do 
not, therefore, see any antagonism between such a 
Government school and a private school. Let 
both fairly compete—-the one entirely under Gov¬ 
ernment control, and the other partially, so far 
as it is affected by the grant-in-aid system. In 
the meantime, private schools by a development 
under the grant-in-aid system should overtake the 
national schools, and show a stability of adminis¬ 
tration. To accomplish this, the development of 
education in the country is the only necessity: 
time is the only remedy. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the ease of [a) colleges, (b) boys' 
schools, (o) girls' schools, [d) Normal schools ? 

Ans, 19 .—Technical colleges, like the Grant 
Medical College in Bombay, the College of Science 
in Poona, and the Law School in Bombay, and 
the School of Art, should be supported by Gov¬ 
ernment, though special care should be taken to 
reconsider frorq time to time the rate of fees 
charged and by gradually enhancing it to make 
them as self-supporting as possible. The colleges 
to be considered are—the Elpliinstone College in 
Bombay, the Deccan College in Poona. The Guja¬ 
rath College, the Baja mm College of Kolhapur, 
and the Bavoda College are real private institutions. 
The Elphinstone College has its trust, and its 
income from the trust. The Deeean College 
ought to have had a trust; because a large amount 
of money granted by the Peshwas to the encour¬ 
agement of literature and philosophy has been 
absorbed by Government. A promise, I am told, 
was given by Mr. Beeves, or some other Govern¬ 
ment official, to maintain the grant of the Peshwas 
for educational purposes. The Commission can 
make enquiries on the subject. College fees in 
Poona and Bombay may be gradually increased 
so as to disengage Governnient funds without 
making, however, any revolutionary changes— 
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(a) As for private colleges, their development 
under the grant-in-aid system is a question. 
The former scale of grants is, I think, adequate. 

(Z) Grant-in-aid to boys’ schools is adequate; 
because it is regulated by results. The recent 
reductions, however, .deserve reconsideration. 

(c) Decidedly large grants should be made to 
girls’ schools according as funds are disengaged. 

(d) Normal schools should be exclusively a 
charge against local funds and provincial funds. 
They should not be brought under the grant-in- 
aid system. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ana. 21. —Classes that seek service under Gov- 
ernment—liigh castes, whose energy is not other¬ 
wise engaged. Wealthy classes pay adequately so 
far as the fees of schools and colleges are concerned. 
A desire for English education has been gradually 
growing; and with the growth the rate of monthly 
fees has been gradually raised. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ana. 22. —None. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Am. 28. —The St. Xavier’s Institution has pros¬ 
pered. It is influential and stable, though there 
is direct competition with a similar Government 
institution; because it fosters the pride of a parti¬ 
cular class, and maintains proper discipline and 
thorough administration. Other schools do not 
compete with Government schools. There can 
be competition between individuals equally situated. 
Mission schools and private schools charge directly 
lower fees, and simply undersell Government or 
national schools. Let the mission schools, pri¬ 
vate schools, and national schools charge fees 
equally. But if it be said that they make educa¬ 
tion cheap, then the results of such schools 
require to be considered. Except in Poona and 
Bombay, the question of such cempetition does 
not in fact exist. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy compe¬ 
tition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

Ana. 24.— No competition is healthy or un¬ 
healthy according as oue of the schools is weak or 
strong, and competition always deserves to be 
developed. 

Ques. 25.—Do educated Natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ana. 25. —In the Deccan not readily in the 
sense of securing lucrative places., A graduate 
in the Deccan expects to realise a good premium 
on the investment of his capital and labour, and 
considers that remunerative employment is not 
available. In Sindh and Gujarat educated Natives 
are in demand. 


Ques. 26.— Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ana. 26. —The instruction imparted in high 
schools is practical, useful,. and sufficient for 
ordinary life. Of course there is a future before 
high schools. They are at present mere day- 
schools. But gradually they ought to, and will, 
pass into boarding schools, when they will be 
what they ought to be. Progress requires time. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers and pupils 
is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of 
the University ? If so, are you of opinion that 
this circumstance impairs the practical value of 
the education in secondary schools for the require¬ 
ments o£ ordinary life ? 

Ana. 27. —The attention of teachers and pupils 
is not unduly directed to the University Entrance 
Examination. Young men take up, or are allowed 
to take up, their own vernacular, and thus many 
directly enter upon active life when they leave 
school. They make clever clerks, sharp railway 
and telegraph servants, and some have becoyne 
successful merchants; some are able to administer 
their private estates. 

Ques. 23. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ana. 28.— I do not think that the number of 
young men who present themselves for the Univer¬ 
sity Entrance Examination is unduly large. Those 
that fail in this examination are not decidedly in¬ 
ferior to those that pass it. The country requires 
that ten times the number that now goes up to 
the University Entrance Examination should go 
up. 

. Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ana. 29. —There is not one uniform system of 
awarding scholarships : in some schools they are 
awarded from month-to month, according to the 
maximum marks in general proficiency; in other 
schools every six months, according to the results 
either of a terminal examination or of the annual 
Inspectorial examination. As I have already stated, 
there cannot be any antagonism between Govern¬ 
ment high schools or national high schools and aided 
high schools. Aided high schools are either mis¬ 
sion schools, the direct object of which is prosely- 
tism, or private schools conducted by Indiaus 
themselves. Thus, in.mission schools religious neu¬ 
trality cannot be observed. They, therefore, can¬ 
not claim scholarships from the national funds. 
The latter exist only in Poona and Bombay. In' 
Poona the .private schools are on their trial. If 
they succeed in achieving permanent results, 
scholarships may be awarded according to the 
results of an examination taken by Educational 
Inspectors and for the whole year. 

Ques. 30.— Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
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to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30. —la Gujarath, Sind, and partly in the 
Central Division, the Municipalities aid middle- 
class school education. No mission school is aided 
by any Municipality. The Native Institution, 
Poona, received a grant. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —The University curriculum affords an 
amply sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, and no special Normal schools are there¬ 
fore necessary. Masters in secondary schools are 
invariably employed on probation, and are placed 
generally under experienced head masters in charge 
of large and well-regulated high schools. And 
this arrangement answers the purpose adequately. 

Ques, 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —The primary schools are once in a 
year visited by Deputy Educational Inspectors. 
r Bhe Anglo vernacular schools and high schools 
arei generally inspected and examined by Govern- 
meilt Educational Inspectors. In Bombay and 
Pooua the Government high schools are examined 
by professors of colleges. It is competent to the 
head masters of high schools to visit ancillary 
schools, 

Ques, 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33, —It will be some time before there 
is a number of independent educated gentlemen. 
The University is working. At present there is 
no voluntary agency available. To wait for some 
time is the only remedy I can suggest, 

Qties. 34, —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The text-hooks have undergone impor¬ 
tant changes so far as vernacular and Anglo-ver- 
nacular departments of instruction are concerned. 
There is a great improvement, Gradually there 
will be more improvement as the University gradu¬ 
ates are warmed by literary enthusiasm. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a use¬ 
ful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The present arrangements of the Edu¬ 
cational Department do not in any way interfere 
with the free development of private institutions; 
nor do they check the development of natural 
character and ability; nor interfere with the deve¬ 
lopment of a useful vernacular literature, because 
the vernacular literature iu Maharashtra and 
Gujarfith is fast developing— vide the quarterly lists 
of vernacular publications. The vernacular news¬ 
papers are multiplying; for associations, either 
religious or political, are worked by those who have 
been educated in high schools and colleges; the 
class of educated pleaders is already large enough. 
Educated Indians have opened and worked private 
schools so far as they exist, and Indian medical 
practitioners have developed medical dispensaries in 


large towns and cities. All this is achieved general¬ 
ly by those educated in Government schools. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agencies? 

Ans. 36. —The colleges should ,Le maintained 
for some time by the State. The high schools 
should be, as far as practicable, self-supporting and 
under direct Government control. The ancillary 
schools and primary schools in towns should be 
under local Municipalities, the village primary 
schools under local boards. The indigenous schools 
should be also left entirely to the control of local 
boards. Mission schools and private schools may 
go in for grants-in-aid. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com¬ 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —At present the withdrawal of Gov¬ 
ernment from high schools and colleges would be 
simply revolutionary. I have already stated how 
Government can gradually withdraw from the 
direct management of schools and colleges. Gov¬ 
ernment high schools show a tendency to become 
self-supporting. Though colleges have their own 
funds, they are not yet self-supporting. To make 
them self-supporting should be aimed at. Gov¬ 
ernment can withdraw from primary education. 
See my reply to question 7. At the present time 
a general withdrawal would be revolutionary and 
cause confusion. . 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think so, 
what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —Yes; the standard of instruction would 
deteriorate in colleges and high schools. There is 
considerable competition between private schools 
and Government high schools and colleges in 
Bombay and Poona, The competition helps the 
cause of education. The high schools under the 
direct management of Government keep up the 
standard of excellence. When high schools and 
colleges become self-supporting, education will ad¬ 
vance. Then a sufficient number of enterprising 
independent Indian gentlemen will set to work. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place in 
the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject? 

Ans. 39. —Sufficient moral instruction is in¬ 
directly imparted by the general tone of English 
literature and the ethical principles inculcated in 
English reading-books. ’ My recommendation is 
that thorough religious neutrality should he 
observed. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students iu the schools or 
colleges in your province ? Have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Gymnasia are attached to most of the 
high schools. In Gujarath cricket-clubs are en¬ 
couraged. There was recently a match between the 
elevens of the Surat and Ahmedabad high schools. 
It excited great interest. Such cricket-clubs 
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should be established in connection with schools 
and colleges, and such matches encouraged. Boat¬ 
ing, as in the case of the Deccan College, should 
also be encouraged. Simple drill may be recog¬ 
nised in some large schools and colleges, so that the 
State may easily obtain recruits for its army. The 
subject of the want of recruits deserves considera¬ 
tion from this point of view. A Brahmin young 
man from the highest class in the Poona High 
School voluntarily joined a cavalry regiment sent 
into Afghanistan. 

Claes. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquain¬ 
ted, and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —In Sind and in Gujarath, especially in 
Panch Mahals and Kathiawar, Muhammadan girls 
are taught to read the Kuran. In Gujarath Jain 
girls learn to read their scriptures. The priests 
teach them. There is no indigenous instruction 
for girls in Maharashtra. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the 
Department in instituting schools for girls ; and 
•what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvement can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —There are good girls 5 schools in Gujai- 
rath. The girls 5 schools in Maharashtra show pro¬ 
gress. The wives of the teachers in vernacular 
schools should be trained to be mistresses t>f schools. 
The system is tried in Gujarath and promises suc¬ 
cess. 

Q,ues. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43.— Mixed schools as such are, at present, 
out of the question ; but there is practically a ten¬ 
dency to mixed schools in a certain way. 

In small villages there are several cases of girls 
sitting with the boys in the lower standards, espe¬ 
cially in Southern Surat and the Panch Mahals. 
In the Deccan there are similar cases. This ten¬ 
dency will gradually grow and pave the way for 
mixed schools. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —Training schools, such as those in 
Ahmedabad and in Poona, in which wives of young 
men learning in male training schools should ob¬ 
tain stipends and prepare to be employed as mis¬ 
tresses of schools. Pemale training schools in 
Ahmedabad and in Poona answer the purpose for 
which they are intended, so far as it is practicable. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls 5 schools larger 
in amount, and given on less onerous terms, than 
those to boys 5 schools; and is the distinction suffi¬ 
ciently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —Missions generally maintain girls 5 
schools, and though grants made to them are fair 
enough so far as funds at the disposal of the De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction permit, the girls 5 
schools call for marked encouragement, and Gov¬ 
ernment should be asked to make a special grant 
from Imperial revenue. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female edu¬ 
cation, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies; and how far would it be possible 
to increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause f 

Ans. 46'.—-Native ladies should be induced to take 
an interest in the cause of female education. To a 
certain extent there is a tendency to this in Poona 
and Ahmedabad. If European ladies and Native 
ladies should learn to associate with each other, it 


would be easy for the former to do much. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which yOu have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —The Education Department is a gra¬ 
dual growth with its distinct historical epochs. 
In the present fourth epoch of slow but steady 
progress and consolidation, the School of Art in 
Bombay has been required to train drawing- 
masters for the high schools. The want is not yet 
supplied. The Engineering College in Poona has 
been converted into a College of Science. Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry are now taught ; and ancil¬ 
lary classes for teaching agriculture are formed 
in different places. There is a workshop attached 
to the College of Science of Poona, but no ancil¬ 
lary schools of industry are established in the 
country. People in Pandharpur and other places 
have come forward, thus showing a desire for in¬ 
dustrial education. But no connection is as yet 
established between (he School of Art in Bombay 
and the classes for teaching drawing in the high 
schools; nor is the idea of developing industrial 
education and of making the workshop in the Col¬ 
lege of Science really useful worked out. Up to 
this time the materials, that is, Intelligent young 
men fairly educated in secondary schools, have not 
been available. Industrial schools can be easily 
opened with the assistance of local boards. Scholar¬ 
ships in the School of Art should be awarded to 
those intelligent young men in the high schools 
who distinguish themselves in drawing-, plain and 
perspective, instead of being awarded to young 
men in Bombay as at present. A system of in¬ 
dustrial education should be elaborated. The 
Educational Department aspires in this direction, 
but the great defect is the want of funds. 

The ways and means proposed for putting the 
funds of the Educational Department on a proper 
footing :— 

(1) One-half the amount of (the one-anna less) 

Local Fund, instead of a third, as at 
present, should be allotted to education. 

( 2 ) Contributions from other departments ac¬ 

cording to a scale to be fixed j because the 
Educational Department supplies all 
departments with educated agents. 

( 8 ) Fees. 

(4) Donations which zealous town councillors 

may make. 

(5) A fixed grant from the Imperial funds be¬ 

sides the present Provincial allotment. 

( 6 ) Municipal funds disengaged by the charge 

for police being taken up by Government, 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —Not a single pie is spent unnecessarily 
on high education. The knowledge is filtrating 
downwards into the masses; aud high education 
is thus accomplishing its purpose. 

Ques, 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might, by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance, adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —Government institutions have preced¬ 
ed, all private enterprise which has recently en- 
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tered into competition, not worthy the name as yet, 
though promising a great deal, with Government 
institutions. 

Qtles. 50. —Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Educational Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education ? 
Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the Department more men of practical training 
in the art of teaching and school management? 

Ans. 50. —The officers in the Educational De¬ 
partment do not take too exclusive an interest in 
higher education. They cannot do so. The De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction is controlled by 
the Director of Public Instruction, and is regu¬ 
lated by the local Government and by the Secretary 
of State. If by practical men be meant non-TJni- 
versity men, who have simply had the merit of 
practical experience in teaching, they are out of 
place in secondary schools and colleges. Univer¬ 
sity men are essential. For the inspectorial staff, 
teachers of experience are alone qualified. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51. —I am not aware of any. . 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely? Should measures be taken to cheek 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52.— I do not think there is such a ten¬ 
dency. The tendency once existing was success¬ 
fully checked by Sir A. Grant. He laid down 
rules on the subject against which the Press of the 
time complained. tSee his reports.) But since 
then a desire for English education has been created 
among the people. Hence English classes are 
attached (in Gujarath and the Deccan) to primary 
schools only where the people consent to pay the 
greater part of the cost of an English-teaching class. 

Ques. 53 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges .vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53 .— No. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the professio* of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves? 

Ans. 54. —No, except in Poona and Bombay 
and that to a small extent. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do you 
think that the system of assigi ing grants accord¬ 
ing to the results of periodical examination should 
be applied ? What do you regard as the chief con¬ 
ditions for making this system equitable and use¬ 
ful? ' 

Ans, 55. —To all schools and colleges maintained 
by private individuals and associations the present 
system of payment by results alone should be ap¬ 
plied ; and a payment to teachers in schools which 
have shown good results, efficient management, 
and adequate provision of means of instruction 
consecutively for five years. 

Ques. 56. —-To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants in 
aid 6f the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best applied? Under what conditions do you regard 
this system as a good oue ? 

Ans. 56. —To all classes of schools, whether 
European and Eurasian or English-teaching or 
Anglo-vernacular, the same grants must be made 


under the same conditions. See my reply to 
question 67. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grants-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —The ordinary expenses of educating a 
young man under each standard being determined, 
half the expense of educating him should be cover¬ 
ed by a grant-in-aid. Say that fifty young men 
in a school pass in all the heads of the standards, 
the expense of educating them being calculated 
according to a scale.fixed by Government through 
the Education Department, half the amount of the 
expense should be covered by a. grant-in-aid, 
though there be two hundred young men in the 
school. A special and proportionate grant for 
passing in English and Sanskrit should be made. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —Twenty in a college, twenty-five in a 
high school, and thirty in lower schools, the aver¬ 
age attendance only being considered; because a 
complex foreign language like English is to be 
thoroughly taught in its subtlety, minuteness, depth 
and variety, and because the higher the education 
is the more difficult it is to master English, a 
language of feeling and thought. 

Ques. 59. — In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59.— By the month. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —The Government of India is a per¬ 
sonal embodiment of the principle of religious 
neutrality. Public instruction being a duty of 
Government and religious neutrality being gua¬ 
ranteed in the Proclamation of 1857 and in the 
Despatch of 1854, it is absolutely necessary that 
Government should not withdraw from the direct 
management of schools and colleges. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high educa¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. 61. —So long as English is the language of 
lectures and examinations, University professor¬ 
ships are out of the question. They would, if 
established, tell on the quality of high education. 
What is essential now is responsible teachers who 
are bound to show results. See my reply to the 
85th question. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions he left 
to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —No; it is not desirable. When the 
internal economy of schools is interfered with, they 
become mere machines. Even iu the matter of 
promotion from class to class decentralisation is 
essential. I do not believe that in any European 
country or American State, the internal economy 
of a school is in any way interfered with. A pro¬ 
posal without an analogous case is necessarily 
absurd. 
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Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another. What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —There are no established arrangements; 
nor should any definite rules be laid down on the 
subject. Schoolmasters do not give certificates to 
boys when they leave school to join another school. 
Under these circumstances boys take care to mis¬ 
inform a schoolmaster to whom they apply for 
admission. Enquiries often complicate the matter. 
A certificate from some respectable person as to 
the conduct of. a boy seeking admission is sufficient. 
A chance of reclamation is a privilege of humanity. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other col¬ 
leges ; and if so, under what limitations or condi¬ 
tions ? 

Ans. 64. —A Government high school which is 
patronised by the people, inasmuch as it charges 
decidedly higher fees and which is almost self- 
supporting, is a national school, though under the 
direct management of Government. Government 
ought not to withdraw from such schools. High 
schools in different zillas are model schools. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —As far as the services of- duly quali¬ 
fied Iudians in this Presidency cannot be secured ; 
but in Madras and other provinces Indians are 
employed. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management? 

Ans. 66. —I am not aware of any college being 
permanently under Native management. For 
some time European professors worked well under 
Mr. K. L. Chhatre in the Deccan College. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.</., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education ? To 
what are these circumstauces due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —Genuine Muhammadans seek educa¬ 
tion as in Sindh. What are called Muhammadans 


indiscriminately are converts to Islamism from 
classes not intellectually disposed. Not belonging 
to intellectual classes they do not seek education. 
I have already spoken of this. If their case is 
exceptional, the ease of large masses of cultivators 
and petty traders is equally exceptional. The 
truth is—Government should not have anything 
to do with castes and creeds in India, They are so 
many. A tendency to favour the Muhammadans is, 
I believe, the cause of the riots between Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus. All classes and creeds should 
be left to themselves. Competition and fair play 
will gradually communicate an impulse to what is 
called the education of Muhammadans. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —Government should spend money on 
public instruction in all places where education has 
not made progress sufficient to make Government 
schools self-supporting, and should maintain its 
own schools by the side of those which seek to 
proselytise the people. Religious neutrality 
necessitates this. 

Ques. 69.— Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment? 

Ans. 69. —The success of high schools in the 
Bombay Presidency has established that they 
specially thrive under Native management; and it 
is time that Natives should be professors. 

Qv.es. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous and 
complicated than necessary? 

Ans. 70. —The former rules of grants-in-aid are 
liberal enough, the system itself being simple and 
practicable. 

Supplementary Question. 

Ques. 71. —Is the question of the admission of 
Mahars and Dheds a question raised by the whole 
class of Mahars and Dheds ? Is it real ? Has it 
any practical bearing ? 

Ans. 71. —-The question of the admission of child¬ 
ren of Mahars and Dheds into Government schools 
is not raised by the Mahars and Dheds themselves. 
It is not real and has not any practical bearing. 
It is a groundless agitation caused by sentimental 
English officials and unpractical Native reformers. 


Cross-examination of Mr. M, M. Kunte. 


By Me. Lee-Warner. 

Q. I,—With reference to answer 4, is the exclu¬ 
sion of any class of the community from equal 
rights of citizenship in your opinion an “ idle 
question, devoid of solid practical interest, ” to the 
whole community ? 

A. 1. —Yes, when the surroundings are con¬ 
sidered. 

Q. 2 .—With reference to your answer 8, do you 
intend that the schoolmasters in each Municipal 
area should be isolated, and not be transferable to 
the employment of other Municipalities on promo¬ 
tion ? 

A. 2 .—I think they should he isolated. 

Q. 3.—With reference to answer 16, what do 


you mean by " the Ingreji way,” and where have 
yon heard the expression ? 

A. 3 .—It is a Marathi expression commonly used 
and established. It means diplomatic, or double. 

By Mr. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think there is any difference in 
points of morality between the students educated 
in Government and in Missionary institutions ? 

A. 1 .—I am not aware of any. 

Q. S,--We have been told that Muhammadans 
in Sind do not seek English education. Don't you 
think special encouragement should be given to 
Mussalmans in such a case ? 

A. 8. —I do not consider that special encourage¬ 
ment should he given. 
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Evidence of the Revd. L>. Mackiciian, March 27th, 18S2. 


I would premise that the statement which I 
have the honour to submit is less full and compre¬ 
hensive than I should have desired j but the short¬ 
ness of the time allowed me for the preparation of 
my evidence has made it impossible for me to do 
full justice to the subject. I have reason to believe 
that it will, however, be fully supplemented by the 
evidence which will be presented to the Commis¬ 
sion through the Provincial Committee which is 
about to visit the Bombay Presidency. 

Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Arts. 1 .—The opportunities which I have had of 
forming an opinion on the subject of education in 
India are such as have been afforded by a seven years 1 
residence in Bombay, during the whole of which I 
have been engaged in the work of education. 
During the last five years I have acted as Principal 
of the Free Church Institution, one of the two 
aided colleges in the Bombay Presidency. * 

As an examiner in the Bombay University since 
1875 and a Fellow of the University since 1877, 1 
have had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the higher education in its relation to the 
University. 

The mission with which I am connected con¬ 
ducts also a number of primary boys 1 schools and 
several large female schools, some of them the 
oldest of the kind in the Presidency. 

I have also visited some of the districts of West¬ 
ern India, and I have had opportunities of inter¬ 
course with Natives of different classes, which have 
enabled me to ascertain their views on some points 
connected with education in the Bombay Presidency. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your proviuce 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the.community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans, 2. —In the Bombay Presidency the attention 
of Government has been directed to the spread 
of primary education, and considerable progress 
has been made. As far as possible local aid has 
been evoked, but the great proportion of the ex¬ 
penditure is met from the proceeds of theloeal cess. 
In the year 1879-80 a sum of 5512,34,126 was 
expended on all kinds of education in Government 
schools below high schools and colleges. Of this 
sum 556,85,288 came from the local cess, 
512,99,380 from Provincial Funds, the remaining 
512,89,466 from fees and subscriptions. 

I believe that the system pursued in regard to 
the maintenance of these schools is on the whole 
a sound one, and that local taxation would be borne 
by the people without much repining, if they saw 
that the benefits of education were more widely 
diffused among the different sections of the popu¬ 
lation and among the villages of the respective dis¬ 
tricts. 

I also believe that a more fully developed system 
of European inspection would be a great stimulus 
to primary education, aud would have a beneficial 
influence on its tone and character. 

In the detailed working of the system too much 
is entrusted to subordinate officers, higher educa¬ 
tion receiving relatively more attention from the 
higher officials. 


Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a re¬ 
lic of an ancient village system? Can you de¬ 
scribe the subjects and character of the instruction 
given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? 
From what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education, and what is 
the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules uuder which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Arts. 4 .—The number of indigenous schools in 
the Bombay Presidency is not large, and the quality 
of the instruction generally inferior. I believe 
that the general experience of the Educational 
Department, which more than twenty years ago 
devoted a considerable amount of attention to the 
question—how far indigenous schools may be im¬ 
proved and utilised in the general educational 
system,—has been, that these schools cannot be 
turned to much account, and that it is difficult 
to raise the status of the teacher or to inprove the 
character of his methods. The grant-in-aid system 
has not been applied to such schools to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

I should say that, considering the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in finding and training teachers and the 
small capacity for improvement which indigenous 
schools manifest, it is very doubtful whether the 
development of such schools can be regarded as 
practicable in connection with a general scheme of 
education. Still, it would appear to be the duty 
of Government to consider such schools on their 
individual merits, and only when they cannot be 
improved, so as to meet the requirements of the 
people, to establish its own schools. 

In applying to such schools the grant-in-aid 
system, care should be taken to adopt suitable 
standards, not too widely separated from the tra¬ 
ditional standards of the schools. A gradual im¬ 
provement in indigenous schools might thus be 
effected. 

I make these remarks under the impression, 
which I think is correct, that indigenous education 
in the Bombay Presidency was less developed under 
the ancient regime than in many other parts of 
India. 

It is stated that in some parts of the Presidency 
these schools are dying out. They receive grants- 
in-aid, but the sums given are of trifling amount. 

Ques. f>,—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elemeutary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—Government can depend on private 
effort only to a limited extent for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural districts. 

Private effort cannot be looked for except in a 
limited number of towns and districts, and, whether 
aided or unaided, it cannot be expected to supply 
elementary instruction in regions in which the 
people are entirely apathetic on the subject of edu¬ 
cation or are unwilling to receive its benefits. 
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I am most decidedly of opinion that a system of 
primary education, strongly supported by the Gov¬ 
ernment and vigorously pushed by its highest 
officers, supplemented by aided primary schools iu 
places where private enterprise is prepared to un¬ 
dertake them, is the only means by which we may 
hope to see elementary education extensively 
diffused among the population of Western India, 
of whom little more than one per cent, can read. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is 
to be a charge against Municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Am. 8 .—The answer to this question will largely 
depend on the particular places in which it is pro¬ 
posed to entrust Municipal committees with the 
management of schools. 

Some Municipalities, such as, for example, that 
of the city of Bombay, might be safety entrusted 
with the support aud management of the higher 
as well as primary education; many other Muni¬ 
cipalities, even in a few places where higher 
education exists, could only be entrusted with the 
management of primary schools. As a general rule, 
the Municipalities are now competent to support 
aud manage the kinds of schools to be found within 
their bounds. I take for granted, of course, that 
some system of organised Government inspection 
would be maintained. 

I am not prepared with any definite suggestions 
to reply to the second part of this question. It 
might be possible for Government to fix a mini¬ 
mum expenditure, and to require an annual increase 
mi the allotment of funds for education ; this 
incease to be determined by the growing demand 
for education in the different places and by the 
increasing resources of the Municipalities. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers iu 
primary schools? What is the present social status 
of village school masters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—The present provision for training 
teachers is quite inadequate. A very considerable 
proportion of the teachers in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency are untrained. The Normal school system 
must he very largely extended. At present there 
are no aided Normal schools. The social status 
of Government village schoolmasters is generally 
good as compared with the status of the indige¬ 
nous schoolmaster. 

It might be possible to improve his status by 
giving him some recognised place in connection 
with local or Municipal committees, 

Ques. 11.—-Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ans. 11 .—I have never heard any complaiuts 
under this head. I believe that the arrangements 
regarding the vernaculars are on the whole suited 
to the circumstances of the population throughout 
the Presidency. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your view's, first, as to how the number of 


primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Arts. 14 .—Believing that the work of primary 
education must mainly devolve ou Government, I 
am of opinion that the only means of increasing 
the number of primary schools, without adding to 
the expenditure of Government in the Department 
of Education, that seems practicable, is the reduc¬ 
tion of the expenditure under the other heads, viz , 
in secondary and college education. The sum thus 
set free could be devoted to the development of 
the Normal school system and to the multiplication 
of primary schools with properly trained teachers, 
also to the more efficient inspection of such schools 
as suggested in answer to question 2. 

The practicability of the extension of primary 
education will be shown more in detail in the 
answer to some of the following questions. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 ,* and what 
do*you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15 .—I know no instance of such a transfer¬ 
ence. During the few years succeeding the publi¬ 
cation of the Education Despatch of 1854, the at¬ 
tention of the Educational Department was di¬ 
rected to those portions of the despatch which relate 
to the development of private enterprise in the 
work of education. A few years after the des¬ 
patch was published, small grants began to he 
given to a few Native schools, but no grants were 
made to Missionary institutions. The Director of 
Public Instruction, in his Report for 1858-59, 
stated this fact in the following terms :—“No 
grants have been made to proselytising schools iu 
the Presidency—a circumstance that I cannot but 
look upon with satisfaction.” 

It was not till 1863 or 1864 thatgrar.ts-in-aid 
were properly introduced and rules framed for 
their systematic allotment. Meanwhile the Gov¬ 
ernment system had grown and become consoli¬ 
dated. The tendency to regard aided education 
as not properly w'ithin the pale of Government 
sympathy aud support had been developed, and 
allusions to the principles of the despatch were 
now dropped. The idea of carrying out these 
principles does not appear to have been ever enter¬ 
tained during the last twenty years of educational 
administration in the Bombay Presidency. At 
the time when grants-in-aid were introduced, the 
Director of Public Instruction was opposed to 
■granting aid to mission schools, and the represen¬ 
tatives of aided education did perhaps less to urge 
upon the Local Government the duty of carrying 
out these principles than they might have done. 

I should expect that now, under a Director who 
is not thus opposed, there would be a much greater 
readiness to carry out in an impartial manner the 
principles of the despatch, if they are reiterated 
with the weight of Government authority. 

As will appear most clearly from answers given 
below, aided education has been dealt with in a 
manner fitted, not to encourage and develop, but 
rather to restrain and depress private enterprise. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases iu which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
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interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —There are such eases. I might 
instance the Deccan College. This college 
(1879-80) was educating 83 students at a total 
cost of 1150,229, of which only B4,662 came 
from local sources, i.e., at a total cost of B805 
per student per annum, and at a cost to Govern¬ 
ment of B548. 

Poona is distant only 119 miles by rail from 
Bombay, and, while it is in some respects a distinct 
centre of population as regards the student class, 
there is frequent interchange between the two 
cities. Frequently Poona students study in Bom¬ 
bay, and vice vend. It seems therefore quite un¬ 
necessary to maintain at such an extravagant cost 
to Government a college so near the large Govern¬ 
ment College of Bombay. 

If the Deccan desires to have the privilege of 
a local college, it might do what Gujarath has done 
for Ahmedabad—provide by means of endowments 
and subscriptions a large proportion of the total ex¬ 
penditure. Ahmedabad, which is a district centre, 
has a college teaching up to the Previous Examina¬ 
tion, which, thus supported, to some extent takes the 
place of the F.A. Examination. I might suggest 
that the reduction of the Deccan College to the 
position of a college teaching up to the Previous 
Examination would effect a very large ultimate 
saving, and would give Poona equal educational 
advantages with Ahmedabad. t would add that 
there is enough wealth and enterprise among the 
natives of Poona to enable them to meet a consi¬ 
derable portion of the expenditure of such college, 
and even to secure the retention of the present 
college as a college teaching up to the highest 
degrees at a much smaller cost to the State. 

The Elphinstone High School of Bombay, out 
of a total expenditure of 1145,339, receives only 
B 11,528 from Provincial Funds. Au institu¬ 
tion possessed of such extensive local resources is 
quite ready to be loosed from direct Government 
control, and take its position aim ng schools locally 
maintained with the assistance of a grant from 
Government. 

The Poona High School costs Government 
annually B11,243. In the same city there are 
several private institutions. One of them is con¬ 
ducted, without any assistance from Government; 
by educated Native gentlemen, who in other de¬ 
partments also have shown considerable enterprise. 
Not haviug a sufficiently detailed knowledge of 
the condition of these various high schools, I 
refrain from expressing a very positive opinion in 
this case; but I would suggest that the fact that 
private Native enterprise, represented by some of 
the leading educated Natives of Poona, has thus 
entered the field of higher education, even without 
the promise of aid from Government, is a most 
significant one, and suggests the inquiry whether 
the high school of the city need longer be main¬ 
tained as a Government institution. 

The Elphinstone College of Bombay is a well 
endowed institution. I am not aware that any 
one desires to see it weakened by any loss of its 
resources. But I have no doubt that private 
liberality amongst the wealthy and educated 
Natives of Bombay could so largely supplement 
the existing endowments that the Educational 
Budget would be relieved of a large portion of the 
large item which is annually allotted to the main¬ 
tenance of this institution, the annual total cost 


of which may be stated at B80,000, the cost to 
Government being over B40,000, 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—Native gentlemen, as indicated above, 
have shown this willingness, and I believe that 
with due encouragement, in the form of adequate 
aid from Government, more would. 

I know also that Missionary societies would he 
prepared to enter more largely into this work, if 
the aid given by Government were more liberally 
administered, and if the position of aided schools 
in relation to Government were such as is contem¬ 
plated in the Education Despatch. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maiutenauce of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Aits. 18 .—I cannot here enter into details in 
answer to this question, the answer to which 
depends so much upon particular circumstances. 

I may say that in Western India there is 
amongst the Natives an amount of private enter¬ 
prise and capacity for managing business that 
would warrant the expectation that, in the event 
of Government announcing its determination to 
withdraw in a given term of years from the main¬ 
tenance of any higher educational institution, 
local committees to prepare for the new state of 
things would he organised, which would devise 
measures for the successful introduction of the new 
| system. I do not think that it would be necessary 
for Government to do more than to announce a 
suitable system of grants-in-aid. The change 
might be effected gradually, and the sums which 
would undoubtedly attend its introduction in a few 
of the leading examples would tend to its speedy 
adoption elsewhere. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, {b) boy's 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19 .—In answer to this question, I make 
tire following extracts from a statement on this 
subject sent to the Commission, to which my name 
is appended as one of the signatories : — 

“ 1. I would at the outset ask the attention of the 
Commission to the general working of the grant- 
in-aid system in this Presidency. With the ex¬ 
ception of one or two fixed grants, continued in 
accordance with pledges made to certain schools 
before the present grant-in-aid system was intro¬ 
duced, and a number of small grants to Indigenous 
schools, all grants in aid of education in this 
Presidency are made upon the principle of pay¬ 
ment by results—results being understood to 
mean the results of certain periodical examinations. 

“ This system is liable to inany defects, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, and with 
the fairest possible administration. It cannot be 
supposed that the educational results of a year can 
be adequately tested by the few questions which 
it is possible for an Inspector to put iu the course 
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of a brief examination. Nor is it possible for boys, 
in such circumstances, to do justice to themselves. 
It is the frequent experience of those who have 
observed the performances of boys at these exami¬ 
nations, that they are generally inferior to their 
performances in their daily class-work, and that 
often those who have attained the highest profi¬ 
ciency in the work of the year fail, through 
nervousness, or some such cause, to satisfy the 
Inspector, who has no acquaintance with their real 
attainments. This difficulty, it must he remem¬ 
bered, is peculiarly great in this country, in which 
Native boys are not accustomed to hold much 
intercourse with Europeans. 

“ 2. But, apart from these general considera¬ 
tions, there are special objections to the system of 
payment by results, as administered in this 
Presidency. 

“ The first of these which we would note is the 
varying standard of the biennial examinations by 
which these results are determined. In India the 
personnel of the Educational Department is con¬ 
stantly changing. Hence it is not unusual for 
successive examinations to he conducted by dif¬ 
ferent officers, and striking discrepancies, not to he 
accounted for simply by fluctuations in the effi¬ 
ciency of the schools, are of constant occurrence. 

“ I would also point out that the rules under 
which payment by results is made are so framed 
as to yield the smallest possible grant. Subjects 
are sub-divided, and it is enacted that failure on 
the part of a pupil to pass even in one sub-division 
deprives the school of the grant on his account for 
the whole subject. Such a rule affords an ex¬ 
aminer large scope for reducing the grant by 
undue severity in the details of any subject. To 
elucidatq the point fully would require a statement 
of minute details with which 1 do not wish to 
trouble you at present. 

“ 3. That Government does not regard the de¬ 
velopment of aided education in this Presidency as 
one of the objects which it is bound to promote, is 
most clearly shown by what took place in the 
year 1876. 

“ The Director of Public Instruction, in recording 
the work of his Department in respect of aided 
schools, thus writes (Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency for 
the year 1876-77) 

“ ' The total cost to Government of all aided schools was 
therefore 1196,828, while the returns from Managers show 
an expenditure of 113,74,900 from private funds. 

‘“Under the liberal grant-in-aid rules published in 1872, 
the number of aided- schools has in six years risen from 85 
to 255, and the number of scholars from 9,147 to 20,099. 
But Provincial funds being no longer able to meet the 
growing demands of aided schools, a revision of the rules 
was ordered by Government duriug the year under report. 
For the purpose of this revision the Managers of the most 
important of the schools under recognised management were 
invited to a conference ; and His Excellency the Governor in 
Council, after considering the recommendations made at this 
conference, was pleased to issue new rules, which withdraw 
grants for passing matriculation and grants for salaries, 
and reduce by one half the grants for passing the F.A. 
and E.A. examinations. 1 The grants for the school 2 
examinations have been left as before ; but the attendance 
gua’ifirati m has been raised from 75 to 100 days, 1 a form 
of school register has been prescribed, and a day of attend¬ 
ance has been defined as meaning not less than four hours 
of instruction given on the same day.’ 

1 This statement at first sight seems to imply that the 
schools were unaffected by these changes. The Matriculation 
Examination being a school examination conducted by the 
University, ik«se reductions most vitally affect the aided schools. 

* The italics are my own. 


“ At the same time four private native high 
schools were struck off the list of registered 
schools. To this the Director refers in his Report 
for 1877-78 in these terms:— 

“‘The falling-off recorded may possibly he attributed to 
the cessation of the Government grant 1 and the consequent 
inability or unwillingness of the proprietors to employ 
teachers thoroughly qualified to teach up to the Matricula¬ 
tion standard.’—( Report for 1877-78, p. 31.) 

“ These extracts, in which the present Director of 
Public Instruction, an impartial administrator, 
describes the necessity under which he was placed 
of cutting down the grants, whenever the rules 
under which they were administered had begun to 
accomplish the end for which they were supposed 
to have been drawn up, demonstrate the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the relation in which Government 
stands to aided education in this Presidency. It 
is determined beforehand that, however efficient or 
successful aided schools may prove, the amount 
allotted , 3 viz., R 70,000, must not be exceeded. 
Under such a Procrustean system, if aided schools 
are so efficient as to establish a claim to more than 
Government has beforehand decided to grant, 
either such sweeping reductions as those above 
described must be made, or, as such changes 
cannot he often attempted, the severity of the ex¬ 
aminations must he increased, and a smaller 
number cf boys passed. 

“ 4. As the Commission is confining its attention 
to native education only, it is necessary that I 
should here point out, that of the sum thus voted 
for grauts-in-aid a very large proportion is allotted 
to European and Eurasian schools, for example, 
to take the case of high schools, to which I now 
specially allude, out of 1136,093 granted in 
1879-80 (I choose the Report of this year because 
of the conveniently arranged tables which it 
contains) to aided high schools, only R13,862 
were obtained by high schools for Natives. 

” In dealing with the educational returns for this 
Presidency, it is most important that this analysis 
should be made ; for when European and Eurasian 
schools are thus set aside, the smallness of the 
sum granted to aided schools for Natives is at onee 
apparent. And yet, small as it is, it is allotted in 
that fixed and predetermined manner to which 
reference has been made. Under such a system 
aided schools receive no encouragement, and 
several of them, had they not been strongly, sup¬ 
ported by the societies to which they belong, 
would have ceased to exist. 

“ 5. The changes made in the grant-in-aid rules 
in 1876 were both great and sudden. The rules 
as thus altered are still in force. No grant-in-aid 
for teachers, or for boys who pass the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination, is now given. This latter change 
has produced a strange want of continuity iu the 
system. For all standards below Matriculation, 
and for the University standard, immediately above 
it, grants are obtainable, but not for the standard 
in which the work of our high schools culminates, 
and which of all the standards costs us most. To 
several of the aided high schools this sudden 
deprivation of the grant for Matriculation occa¬ 
sioned a loss of from HI,000 to R2,500 an¬ 
nually, a diminution of ineome which has been 
most seriously felt. 

“ 6 . In this connection I beg to bring before-the 
Commission more in detail the facts regarding high 
schools. 

! Tiie italics are my own. 

1 Increased to E 80,000 in the present year. 
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“ In the Report of the Director of Public In¬ 
struction for 1879-80 it is stated that the number 
of Government high schools is 18, with an aggre¬ 
gate average attendance of 8,412; and that there 
are 10 aided high schools for Natives with an 
aggregate average attendance of 1,927. 

“ From this it appears that the average attend¬ 
ance in the aided high schools is equal to that in 
the Government high schools, and that more than 
one-third of the total number of pupils attending 
high schools are in aided institutions. 

“The following table exhibits the facts with 
regard to attendance and cost:— 



No. of 
Schools, 

Aggregate 
average 
' attendance. 

Total cost of 
each Pupil. 

Cost to Gov¬ 
ernment of 
each Pupil. 




R 

R 

Gove r n m e n t 





High Schools 
Aided High 

18 

3,412 

77 

37 

Schools 

10 

1,927 

37 

9 


“ These figures show that while aided high schools 
are conducted at about half the cost of Govern¬ 
ment schools, the grants-in-aid given by Govern¬ 
ment to these schools are not only small in the 
aggregate, but also utterly out of proportion to 
their comparatively moderate expenditure. Even 
if Government should agree to bear a moiety of 
their expense, the cost to Government of the edu¬ 
cation of each pupil would be only half of what it 
is in Government schools on t;he present system. 

“ 7. A comparison of the efficiency of these 
schools, as indicated by the results in the last 
Matriculation examination (1881), shows that Go¬ 
vernment high schools passed on an average 37 per 
cent, of the number of candidates sent up, while 
the proportion of successful candidates from aided 
schools for Natives was 40 per cent. 

“ 8. The Examination returns for 1880 give 40 
per cent, for Government schools and 49 per cent, 
for aided schools. This fact is referred to in the 
Government Resolution on the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction for 1880-81 (see p. 
141 of the Report). 

“9. In striking contrast with what was done in 
1876 to reduce the support given to aided institu¬ 
tions is the action of Government in relation to its 
own high schools. This is exhibited in the fol¬ 
lowing statement 


Year. 

Number of 
Pupils in Got* 
eminent High 
Schools, 

Amount spent from 
Provincial Fund. 



£ a. p. 

1876-77 

3,273 

1,15,424 14 4 

1877-78 

3,135 

1,22,205 8 6 

1878-79 

* 8,423 

1,30,807 5 O 


“ 10. During the year 1877 Government was 
maintaining expensive high school, some of which, 
such as those of Ratnagiri, Ahmednagar, Nadiad, 
cost Government from R64 to R.72 per pupil, 
while the corresponding aided institutions, which 
were thus severely dealt with in 1876, were cost¬ 
ing the State on the average R.9 per pupil. 

“ 11. Colleges ,—The aid given to colleges is still 
smaller in proportion to expenditure than that 
given to high schools. 
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I exhibit the facts regarding colleges in the 
following table :— 



No. op Stu¬ 
dents in 

Total Cost op each 
Student. 

Cost to Government. 

Year. 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided Col¬ 
leges. 

'S UQ 

I S) 

C <o 

II 

Aided Col¬ 
leges. 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided Col¬ 
leges, 

1879-80 . 

243 

70 

& a.p. 

557 4 0 

£ a. p. 

405 11 9 

a.p. 

360 14 9 

B a. p. 

50 5 9 

1880-81 . 

291 

113 

497 11 11 

263 11 5 

316 4 7 

52 9 7 


“ The amount of grant-in-aid represented in this 
statement will at once be seen to be most inade¬ 
quate—one-eighth and one-fifth of the total expen¬ 
diture. 

“ It is in this department of education, specially, 
that the system of payment by results works most 
unsatisfactorily. The efficiency of aided colleges 
does not vary much from year to year, but the 
amount of aid given does. It is dependent on a 
fluctuating standard, vie., the examinations of the 
University. It is the opinion of many connected 
with the Bombay University that the standard of 
the examinations exhibits a very great variation 
from year to year, and this bears with special 
hardship on aided colleges which must maintain a 
constant expenditure. I have alluded to the vary¬ 
ing standard that is applied to schools; I believe 
that the University examinations exhibit the same 
defect in at least an equal degree. 

“ In the Report of the Director" of Public In¬ 
struction for 1876-77 it is stated that the grants 
for students in aided colleges, who passed the F.A. 
and B.A. examinations, were reduced by one-half. 
This sweeping reduction was only accomplished 
through the influence of a large number of school- 
managers who were less specially interested in the 
higher education of Natives. 

“ 12. But I must ask your attention to one or 
two more patent evils in the present system as 
applied to colleges. There is no encouragement 
given to the highest department of the college 
course. Aided colleges are not encouraged, so far 
as the assistance of Government is concerned, to 
prepare students for the examination for the degree 
of Master of Arts. No grant is given on account 
of candidates who pass this examination, and the 
same holds true of the B.Sc. degree, when it is 
taken by a student who has already passed the 
B.A. examination. 

“13. Lastly, whatever may have been the motives 
which led to the introduction of the rule to be now 
stated (and there is reason to think that the ap¬ 
parent intention of the rule is good), it is a great 
hardship to aided colleges that the grants for the 
second and third year of the Arts course can only 
be given on account of students who have attended 
the aided college in question from the beginning of 
the course. A grant is given on account of each 
student who passes any one of the three Univer¬ 
sity examinations j hut in order to earn a grant in 
the second examination it is necessary that the 
student should have passed the first, from the same 
college, and in order to earn a grant in the third 
examination it is necessary that the candidate 
should have passed both the first and second from 
the same college; or, to put it more simply, for 
the first grant two college terms must be kept, 
for the second four, and for the third six. The 
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result of this is, that in the case of a student who 
has spent even one term in another college, instruc¬ 
tion during the remainiug five terms is unaided, 
or aided only when the student is unfortunate 
enough to fail in the examination and requires to 
keep his term over again. Now, it is a fact that 
for various reasons, some good and some bad, stu¬ 
dents do change their colleges, and it is no less true 
that the labour bestowed upon a student during 
the second and third year of his course is not less¬ 
ened by the fact of his having spent the first year, 
or any part of it, elsewhere. In this way a propor¬ 
tion of the work done by aided colleges is quite 
unaided. We are not aware that it makes any 
difference to a Government college that a portion 
of its students have attended any other college 
during any part of their curriculum, but this fact 
is sufficient to deprive an aided college of any title 
to a grant on account of such candidates. 

“ 14. The injustice of such a rule seems all the 
greater when it is remembered that Government 
is most lavish in its expenditure on its own col¬ 
leges. In 1880-81 the expenditure of Government 
from Provincial Funds on its own colleges was 
3392,039; on aided colleges 315,943 •—the average 
attendance being 291 in the three Government 
colleges against 113 in the two aided colleges. 

“16. I would suggest that when private enter¬ 
prise is engaged in the work of primary education, 
more encouragement might be given by more 
liberal grants and a more liberal way of adminis¬ 
tering them. It has been found that too little ac¬ 
count is taken of the difficulties under which these 
schools labour on account of the irregularity of the 
pupils; for example, the grant is sometimes 
determined by an examination held at a time when 
the pupils are engaged in field work or absent in 
connection with some religious holiday. I believe 
that the system of payment by results cannot be 
successfully applied to such schools, and I am 
acquainted with cases in which, it being found 
impossible to work under this system. Government 
grants have been declined. With respect to the 
aid given to primary schools,the Revd. R. A. Hume, 
of Ahmednagar, writes 1 : — 

“ The American Marathi Mission has been working for 
nearly 70 years in Western India. In 1880 it employed 76 
male and 14 female teachers. The Government grant-in-aid 
rules have never been of any use or stimulus to our schools. 
I have already advocated the putting of our schools under 
Government inspection for two reasons—(a) because it seemed 
possiblo that such inspection might he an additional induce¬ 
ment to exertion on the part of our teachers, and ( b) because 
it was believed that, when the paucity of the pecuniary re¬ 
sults was made known, it would furnish ground for devising 
more liberal rules.” 

“ 16. I would add that female education is not so 
strongly supported as it should be, the system of 
payment by results being quite inapplicable on ac¬ 
count of the fluctuating attendance in such sohools. 
A grant awarded according to the system of pay¬ 
ment by results with a capitation allowance of 
8 annas per pupil is in the case of such schools 
clearly inadequate. I hold that the only satisfac¬ 
tory method of giving encouragement to such 
schools would be to grant half the expenditure, 
especially when such institutions are in their in¬ 
fancy. In illustration of the utter insufficiency of 
the present grants, I would quote the case of the 
Mission Girls' School at Ahmednagar. In 1879 
this school had 100 pupils, 6 female teachers, the 
partial service of 2 good male teachers, and the 

J The letter has been printed and circulated to the Commis- 
aion. 


superintendence of a Missionary lady. The examin¬ 
ation was fairly conducted, yet the grant, includ¬ 
ing the capitation allowance, amounted to only 
33298-8, while the annual expenditure of the 
school was not far from R2,000. In 1881 the 
school contained nearly 150 pupils; there were 
7 female and 3 male teachers in addition to a Mis¬ 
sionary lady. But the grant amounted to only 
33291, while -the total expenditure was about 
332,500. . 

“The relation of Inspectors to aided schools, under 
the system of grants-in-aid as administered in the 
Bombay Presidency, is for two reasons an unsatis¬ 
factory one. By the system of a fixed annual 
grant, which cannot be exceeded, the Inspector, 
whose duty it is to test the efficiency of the schools, 
is compelled to work with a foregone conclusion. 

“ When grants-in-aid were introduced on the pre¬ 
sent system, they were so adjusted that the maxi¬ 
mum obtainable by any school should not exceed 
two-fifths of the total expenditure. Under this 
system, as it is actually worked, many schools do 
not obtain more than one-fifth, nor is it possible 
for them, when the total sum available is fixed 
beforehand, to earn more. The pressure put upon 
an Inspector under such a system must be in many 
eases as unpleasant to him as it is injurious to the 
true interests of the school. 

“ The second reason is that the Inspectors, as iden¬ 
tified with the Educational Department, regard aided 
schools, as a general rule, with disfavour. They 
are rival institutions, and it is difficult for one 
identified with the schools of the Educational De- 
I pavtment to divest himself of a certain feeling of 
opposition. 

“ The Deputy Inspectors, who assist the Inspector 
in his biennial examinations, are generally masters 
of Government schools. I know cases in which 
this arrangement has worked most injuriously in 
towns where there are two competing high schools, 
one belonging to the Government and the other 
being a private institution. 

“ The number of days' qualification was, in 
1876, rendered more stringent for the precise pur¬ 
pose of reducing the grants. The qualification has 
not been altered. I do not think that it exists in 
Government schools as a necessary condition of 
examination, 

“ A comparison of the expenditure (1879-80) on 
the different kinds of education in aided and 
Government institutions yields the following re¬ 
sults 

Government, Aided. 

R a 

Colleges .... 87,705 3,525 

High Schools for Natives . 1,26,493 13,862 

Primary. . , . 2,99,380 (a) 48,519 

For native primary education, say, K28,000. 

(a) From this must he deducted a large sum spent on 
European and Eurasian primary education. I cannot ascertain 
from the published statistics thS exact sum, but for male and 
female schools taken together it eannot fall short of R20 000. 
jt probably exceeds this sqm. 

There are no grants to Normal sohQols. 

Girls’ Schools .—The Free Church Mission has 

Its first school was ^ g irls ' schools for about 
founded by Mrs, fifty years. It. is only now 
Wilson about the that, at the suggestion of the 
year 1830. Director of Public Instruction, 

we have applied for the registration of these 
schools. It has always been felt that the grants 
were so trivial, and the rules so unsuitable to the 
circumstances of female schools, that there would 
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be little advantage in placing such schools under 
the grant-in-aid rules. 

I should add that a liberal building grant for a 
female orphanage was made about fifteen years ago. 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid, and inspection, from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Ans. 20 .—The educational system as at present 
administered is not one of practical neutrality. 
The fact that Government excludes religion from 
its educational system (I do not pronounce any 
opinion as to the expediency or inexpediency of 
the policy of Government in this matter) places in 
a disadvantageous position those who do not. 
The position of schools which impart religious in¬ 
struction is thereby placed in a false light. Go¬ 
vernment by its action presents the appearance of 
having pronounced a certain judgment against 
religious teaching, or, at the least, so far as Go¬ 
vernment action is the standard in the eyes of the 
people, those who maintain any other system are 
placed under a great disadvantage. 

I cannot conceal the fact that, as far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, I have found the influence of the 
so-called neutral system to be decidedly anti- 
Christian and opposed to religion generally. 

X may add that, the curriculum being adjusted 
on the principle that there shall be no religious 
instruction, it is more difficult for those schools, 
and colleges in which religious instruction is 
given to find time and place within the limits of 
the school-hours for the subjects that must be 
studied. I do not, however, lay very much stress 
on this difficulty, as few students have shown any 
unwillingness to receive religious instruction, even 
although it implies an additional hour of attend¬ 
ance. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21 .—In the primary schools the classes 
most largely represented are Brahmans, Kunbis, 
Banias, and the artisan classes, the Brahmans 
preponderating. 

In the high schools and colleges more than one- 
half of the pupils are Brahmans, the Bania class 
being the only other class very largely represented. 

The rates of fees for higher education are from 
R4 in the Matriculation standard to RIO in 
the college. In Poona the college fee is Ro, 
and mofussil students and scholarship holders are 
charged at the same rate in Bombay. In aided 
colleges the fee ranges from R6 to 8. 

Wliile an increase in the rate of fee might be 
borne by the wealthier classes, it would fall heavily 
on those poorer students who have done most credit 
to higher education. I do not. think that students 
pay so much less, regard being had to the circum¬ 
stances of the country, than students in other 
lands. The complaint referred to in this question 
is true on one side of it—Government pays too 
much. There is so little in this country that 
corresponds to those noble benefactions that have 
given England its schools and colleges. Govern¬ 


ment does here what private charity has done in 
England. Still, there have been some munificent 
donations in India, and if Government left more 
free room for the exercise of this liberality by with¬ 
drawing a considerable portion of its expenditure, 
I believe that endowments would be forthcoming. 

I should not be in favour of any remedy which 
would make education much more expensive to the 
student than it is at present. 

Ques. 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 22 .—In the Bombay Presidency there are 
several instances. The Proprietary School, a 
Parsi institution, is supported entirely by its fees. 
These fees, in some cases, I believe, amount to 
R7 in the Matriculation class. The school is 
attended by the children of the wealthier Parsi 
families chiefly. 

The Port High School is also self-supporting, 
and the Ckandanvadi and Alfred High Schools; 
the two last are not particularly successful. 

The Port High School is a source of income to 
the proprietors. 

Ques. 23 .—Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23 .—There is no doubt that it is possible 
for a non-Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in 
direct competition with a similar Government in¬ 
stitution. But the conditions under which this 
equilibrium may be attained are not easily realis¬ 
able. 

In India Government prestige is a much more 
potent factor in the problem suggested by this 
question than it is in many other countries. Part 
of the prestige is due simply to connection with 
Government; part of it is also due to the success 
which such institutions have enjoyed through their 
power of thus attracting the better material for 
their educational operations. To this must be 
added the efficiency which Government has been 
able to maintain through the lavish expenditure 
of Government upon them, which has supplied 
them with every kind of aid to efficiency. In 
aided institutions the fee is generally lower than 
in the corresponding Government institutions. 
This is generally accepted as a condition necessary 
as a counterpoise to the influence which in this 
country attaches to anything connected with 
Government. 

A condition on which I would insist would be 
an equal title to scholarships awarded for success 
in exam inations open to the students of all schools 
and colleges. 

Another condition would be an impartial system 
of examinations. 

To these I would add a liberal grant from Gov¬ 
ernment, whieh would not be subject to sudden or 
great fluctuation. 

Were such conditions fully realised, I do not 
see any reason why a Missionary college in which 
the Bible is taught should not maintain its posi¬ 
tion in competition with a Government institution 
of the same order. 

But I should wish to be allowed to add that I 
do not think that these conditions can be often 
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fully and simultaneously realised, and that a much 
simpler solution of the problem would be the re¬ 
moval of these inequalities which render these con¬ 
ditions necessary by placing all institutions of the 
same kind in the same relation to the State. 

There are exceptions to what I have stated. I 
have known some students pay the higher fees of 
Government institutions for the sake of the Gov¬ 
ernment prestige attaching to them j and, on the 
other hand, I have known many cases in which 
students have attached themselves to an aided 
college at a considerable pecuniary sacrifice, inas¬ 
much as they forfeited thereby the Government 
scholarships which they once held only as students 
of a Government college. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —The large number of unemployed 
educated Natives in Bombay leads one to suppose 
that they do not readily find remunerative employ¬ 
ment. For a recent opening in a Government 
office there were about 200 applicants ; for another 
requiring higher attainments there were about 100 
applicants. I believe there are cases in which the 
number of applicants is still greater. 

Government, by its rules admitting on certain 
conditions those who have passed certain University 
examinations to the Bevenue Department, has 
somewhat relieved the pressure caused by the dis¬ 
proportion of educated men to the situations for¬ 
merly available for them, 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
and practical information ? 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, aud 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 26, 27, 8f 28. —The arrangement of the 
school course is too much dominated by the re¬ 
quirements of the Matriculation Examination of 
the University, In the lower standard the founda¬ 
tions of the knowledge of the classical languages 
and of Mathematics that are required for entrance 
to the University must be laid. The time given 
to these subjects tends to the crowding out of more 
useful and practical studies, and the multiplicity 
of subjects required to be studied leads to the de¬ 
velopment of the tendency to cram, which has been 
so universally lamented in connection with the 
education of this country. 

I have always been in favour of a separation of 
the Entrance Examination from the Government 
Service Examination system. I am of opinion that 
there should he a Government Service Examination 
corresponding in some manner to the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination, but differing from it in the sub¬ 
stitution of more practical studies for those which 
the University requires as a test of culture prepara¬ 
tory to the admission to higher studies. I have 
come in contact with many Natives educated under 


the old system, when there was less of the present 
Matriculation and other pressure, and I have 
generally found that their knowledge of our lan¬ 
guage was more thorough, and that their minds 
were more fully trained to think. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —In the year 1879-80, 1133,686, 
and in 1880-81, 1135,086, were expended in 
scholarships. These sums were spent entirely in 
connection with Government schools ? 

I am not aware of a single instance in which 
these scholarships are held in any non-Government 
institution. A portion of the sum above mentioned 
is allotted as Government scholarships to the Gov¬ 
ernment colleges. No one can hold these scholar¬ 
ships but students attending a Government insti¬ 
tution. These, together with private endowments, 
form a powerful attraction in favour of the Go¬ 
vernment colleges. The only scholarships to which 
aided colleges have an equal right with those of 
Government colleges are the University scholar¬ 
ships, which are not attached to any particular 
college. The Government college awards these 
scholarships to the students who stand highest in 
the Matriculation Examination. It thus naturally 
attracts the best students by means of scholarships 
derived from the public funds, and it is only a 
strong counter-attraction in the aided colleges 
themselves that can secure for them a share of the 
abler students. I need not enlarge on facts the 
obvious bearing of which on the question before us 
must be at once evident. I cannot say what pro¬ 
portion of the above-mentioned sum is applied to 
scholarships in Government colleges. It was only 
when recently made acquainted with the liberal 
and impartial system which obtains in some other 
parts of India that my attention was directed to 
the subject, 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies ? aud how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans, 30. —In connection with our mission there 
is one English school in the Konkan, which re¬ 
ceives a regular grant from the Municipality. The 
Municipality has always been favourably disposed 
to this school. The Collector, the President of the 
Municipality, to ensure that this grant was made 
with a full understanding of the circumstances, 
called a special meeting of the Municipality, or 
put the matter specially before the Municipality 
at one of its regular meetings. It was agreed 
without opposition to make the grant. This sup¬ 
port promises to be permanent, at least so long as 
Government establishes no rival school there, and 
there appears to be no likelihood that Government 
will do so. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —'The University curriculum does not 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools. Many of our graduates are unfit for the 
work of teaching. During the years of their high 
school and college curriculum, they have generally 
had but little practice in the art of teaching; and, 
as a general rule, we find that we have to train our 
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teachers after they enter upon their work in our 
schools. 

Under the old rules for grants-in-aid, it was 
understood that we devoted some time to the re¬ 
gular training of our teachers, on account of whom 
We received a grant-in-aid. 

I do not think that special Normal schools are 
required for the training of teachers; but I be¬ 
lieve that in connection with our existing high 
schools, both Government and aided, some system 
of training teachers might with assistance from 
the funds allotted for education, he devised. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —I believe that the professors of Gov¬ 
ernment and aided colleges might be invited to 
assist in this work, also the head masters of Gov¬ 
ernment and aided high schools. I am inclined 
to think that if the time chosen were convenient, 
and the work properly distributed, voluntary assist¬ 
ance could he largely secured. 

I have myself taken part more than once in the 
oral and written examinations bf a Parsi institu¬ 
tion in Bombay, and I believe that many would he 
w.illing to give occasional assistance this kind in 
the aided or Government schools. 

Ques. 34- —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
check the development of uatural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 34 fy 35. —We have no rules binding us 
down to particular text-books. We select out- 
own text-books from any series which we approve. 
We have no complaint to make under this head; 
only we consider that the text-books in use in our 
schools are more difficult than the corresponding 
Government text-books. 

I do not consider that the production of a useful 
vernacular literature is so much hindered by the 
character of the text-book in use, as by the undue 
attention which the English language receives at 
the hands of students. The vernacular finds little 
encouragement. A knowledge of English is the 
condition of success, in life, and it is naturally 
sought after and acquired as speedily as possible. 
The vernacular is thus generally neglected, aud the 
number of educated young men who have a 
scholarly acquaintance with, their own tongue is 
daily decreasing. We make the study of the ver¬ 
nacular compulsory in all our standards; hut we 
know that in many cases the hour thus spent in 
the daily study of the vernacular would be much 
more gladly devoted by the pupils to any other 
subject.’ 1 would suggest that Government should 
give special encouragement to the study of the 
vernacular in English schools. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State aud by other 
agencies ? 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
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of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 36 8f 37 .—I have already anticipated to 
some extent the answer to .these questions. 

The immediate effect of such a withdrawal, as 
far as aided schools are concerned, would be the 
removal of many of the disadvantages under which 
aided education now labours, and the growth of a 
spirit of reliance upon local exertions which is im¬ 
possible under'present conditions. 

T believe, also, that one of the results of such a 
withdrawal would be a more healthy and natural 
growth of education in proportion to the extent to 
which the people felt their need of it. It would 
not be safe to trust to the operation of such a 
principle iu connection with the regulation of the 
supply of primary education, inasmuch as we hold 
that elementary education should, if possible, be 
imparted to all, while the higher education should 
grow with the nation's growing appreciation of 
it. . 

Primary education may be most advantageously 
carried on by Government; higher education may 
he entrusted to other agencies, for reasons already 
indicated. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—I do not see any reason why the 
standard of instruction should deteriorate. I do 
not apprehend that there would necessarily be any 
great change in the teaching staff’ of the institu¬ 
tions in question. The Educational Department 
would continue to maintain a standard as high as 
that which prevails at present in testing the 
efficiency of the schools, and we may look to the 
Indian Universities to maintain and improve their 
educational traditions. As I understand the with¬ 
drawal here supposed, I do not apprehend any 
serious danger of the kind suggested by this 
question. 

Ques, 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub¬ 
ject? 

Ans. 39 .—I am not aware that, beyond what is 
received iucedentally in connection with the books 
studied iu Government schools and colleges and 
the directly ethical parts of the University course, 
there is such instruction. In connection with the 
Bombay University, I should wish to inform the 
Commission that little encouragement is given to 
the study even of ethics in the technical sense. 
It is an optional subject in our University course, 
and I regret to say that many a student passes 
through the Bombay University with no more 
knowledge of mental philosophy than can be 
acquired from the study of such an unsatisfactory 
logical text-book as that of Fowler. It is also 
doubtful whether the manner in which ethics is 
prescribed as a voluntary subject secures any special 
attention to the principles of moral conduct. 

Sir Richard Temple, in his last address as Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Bombay, drew attention 
to the want of ethical instruction in the Univer¬ 
sity and school course, and urged its introduction 
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into the lower, as well as the higher, departments 
of education. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

An,s. 40 .—Physical training receives a consider¬ 
able amount of attention in Bombay, the Parsis 
taking the lead in this Department. There are 
gymnasia in connection with schools and colleges. 
One of the aided colleges is at present providing 
itself with the appliances required for such physi¬ 
cal training. This is a department in which 
Government might give special help to the aided 
institutions. 

Ques. 41 ,—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so wliat is its character ? 

Ans. 41 .—I do not know any indigenous 
schools for girls in the Bombay Presidency. 

Ques. '45 .—Are the grauts to girls’ schools larger 
in amount, and given on less onerous terms, than 
those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction suffi¬ 
ciently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—The grants to girls’ schools are double 
in amount those made to corresponding boys’ 
schools. The capitation grant is the same. 

I do not consider that the distinction is suffi¬ 
ciently marked. The capitation grant ought to 
be larger, and the rule as to the number of days 
which qualify for presentation on the examina¬ 
tion should he altered in favour of all female 
schools. The causes which detain girls at home 
are so numerous that it is difficult to present a 
large proportion, who have attended 100 days within 
the specified period. 

Experience also shows, as I have already point¬ 
ed out, that the grants have never induced many 
school-managers to register such schools for in¬ 
spection, 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion what share has already been taken by 
European ladies ; and how far would it be possible 
to increase the interest which ladies might take 
in this cause ? 

Ans. 46 .—.Missionary ladies were the founders 
of female education in Bombay, and they have 
from the beginning manifested a steady interest in 
this work. As a rule, such ladies are acquainted 
with the vernacular, and are well qualified for 
superintending and teaching in such schools. 

It would he possible for Government to greatly 
increase their facilities for engaging in this work 
by assisting them with grants in places where they 
desire to establish schools for girls. It is usually 
a loug time before, iu the ordinary course of edu¬ 
cational venture, a school can be registered and 
examined with a view to the grant-in-aid. If 
ladies received some encouragement from the begin¬ 
ning, they might be enabled to organise schools 
in places where, for want of funds, they are unable 
to continue their efforts. 

I believe that a school thus superintended 
will be likely to attract far more pupils than one 
conducted by a Native male teacher and occasion¬ 
ally visited by the Inspector. 

I consider that in view of the small amount 
spent upon female schools, Government might 
welt afford to he doubly liberal in a department of 
education, on the success of which depends so 
much the well-being of the races which England 
governs. 


S?ippie men tart/ Q a esf. to n $. 

Ques. 71. —Can you suggest any method of 
school inspection which would be acceptable to the 
Managers of aided schools. 

Ans. 71. —Should the present relation of Govern¬ 
ment to education continue, the only method of 
school inspection which would be acceptable to the 
Managers of aided schools would be one according 
to which these schools would be placed under the 
charge of an officer or officers unconnected with 
the Educational Department, whose aim it would 
be to encourage and develop the schools placed 
under his charge. In my view it is impossible for 
those who are identified with any particular class of 
schools to be satisfactory judges of the efficiency 
of schools which enter into any kind of compe¬ 
tition with those with which they are themselves 
identified. Even should there be some exceptions 
to the principle which I have stated, still the ten¬ 
dency which I indicate is so natural and so general 
that any system which aims at an impartiality 
that shall not he open to question must take full 
account of the fact. 

The adoption of the proposal to transfer Govern¬ 
ment schoolsuto the direct management of other 
bodies wouhlj of course, render this suggestion 
superfluous. 

Ques. 72. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable as a method of aiding education in 
colleges ? 

Ans.~72. —In my view it is most-unsuitable, [a) 
because the expense of maintaining colleges being 
great', and the sum earned by each successful 
student on the system of payment by results 
being considerable, say ft 100, accidents of 
examination and Huctuations in the standard, 
which are more or less unavoidable in our Uni¬ 
versities, produce fluctuations in the grant which 
must seriously interfere with the financial condi¬ 
tions of these institutions. The present grants 
are quite inadequate. If they were increased, 
and the present system of administering them 
maintained, the fluctuations in the increase of aided 
colleges would he still more serious. It is most 
unsuitable, (6) because it is given according to 
the number of passes in the whole examination. A 
student who fails iu any one subject fails in the 
whole, and for such a student aided colleges receive 
no grants. There is a manifest injustice in a 
system which takes uo account of faithful work 
in several departments of the college course on 
account of a failure in some branch which may be 
due to no want of efficiency on the part of the 
college. 

Other defects in the system, as worked in the 
Bombay Presidency, have been alluded to in the 
answer to question 19. 

Ques. 73. —Are the conditions imposed upon 
aided sohools in any respect more severe than those 
imposed on Government schools ? 

Aus. 73. —They are more severe in respect of the 
attendance, qualification, and the definition of a 
“ day.” Less than four hours’ instruction does 
not constitute a “ day ” in reckoning the attend¬ 
ance in aided institutions. All half-days are lost 
to the school, so far as the attendance register re¬ 
cognised by Government is concerned. 

Ques. 74. —Are there any features in the grant- 
in-aid . rules which are calculated to render the 
obtaining of Government aid needlessly difficult? 

Ans. 15. —There are features in the grant-in-aid 
rules which have this effect. 
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[a) Under the present rules, a considerable time 
must elapse before a school can be registered for 
examination under the rules. A school must have 
existed for nearly two years before, in the ordinary 
course, it can receive any payment of grant-in-aid. 
I appreciate the intention of this rule, but I think 
that it might be possible for Government to come 
to the aid of such schools much sooner, especially 
when it is considered that a school stands in more 
need of assistance when it is seeking to establish 
itself, than after it has succeeded in doing so. 

(h) .The attendance qualification is too stringent, 
as already pointed out. 

(o) The sub-division of the examinations into too 
many heads and sub-heads, with the requirement 
that the pupil presented must pass in each sub¬ 
division of a subject in order no earn a grant for 
the school in connection with the subject, while it 
serves admirably as a means of reducing the grant 
or keeping it within narrow limits, occasions great 
hardship to the aided schools, and renders the ob¬ 
taining of Government aid for a great part of the 
work done almost impossible. 

I should wish to sum up my general position on 
the subject of grants-in-aid thus :— 

For colleges the system of grants-in-aid on the 
principle of payment by results is most unsuit¬ 


able. A fixed proportion of expenditure should be 
met by Government—what proportion I am not 
pepared to state. Considering the nature and ex¬ 
pensiveness of college' work, 1 should say a larger 
proportion than in any other department of educa¬ 
tion, with the exception, perhaps, of that of female 
education. 

I should be in favour of the adoption of the 
same system in high schools. 

In schools below high schools, I believe that the 
system of payment by results might be expected 
to work satisfactorily if the rates were devised on 
a more liberal scale, the new system of inspection 
suggested adopted, and the rates regarding sub¬ 
jects greatly simplified. 

I do not think that the system of payment by 
results should be applied to female schools. Every 
possible hindrance of the development of these 
schools should be removed, and a liberal grant-in- 
aid, on the principle of the payment of a fixed pro¬ 
portion of the expenditure, should be introduced. 

Female education is not yet a strong enough 
growth to he able to overcome the difficulties 
which are inherent in the system of payment by 
results, as has been known in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 


Cross-examination of the Read. D. Mackichan. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1. —In reference to your answer to ques¬ 
tion 15, are you aware that the Christian Verna- 
nacular Society have a flourishing Normal school at 
Ahmednagar, which has been aided by Govern¬ 
ment with a building-grant, and is regularly in¬ 
spected by the Educational Department ? 

A. ~ I am very well acquainted with the in¬ 
stitution in question. But it is not now receiving 
aid from Government. 

Q. 2. —Are you aware that there is in each 
educational division a well-equipped Government 
college for training teachers for primary schools ? 

A. 2. —Yes; but up to this time they have not 
given an adequate supply of trained men. 

Q. .9.—In paragraph 4 of your letter to the 
Commission you have invited our attention to the 
smallness of the sum granted to aided schools for 
Natives, as compared with the grants to European 
and Eurasian schools. Are you aware that second¬ 
ary and primary schools for Natives were paid last 
year more than one-half of the total examination 
grant of IJc80,000 ; and that the fixed grants paid 
last year to aided Native institutions were more 
than double those paid to the European schools ? 

A. 3.— I was not contrasting Native education 
as a whole with European education as a whole. 

Q. 4 .—Are you aware that while the num¬ 
ber of aided schools and colleges for Natives has 
been nearly uniform during the last three years, 
their examination grants have been steadily in¬ 
creasing? 

A. 4, —I believe this to be the ease when primary, 
secondary, and collegiate institutions are taken as 
a whole. 

Q. 5 —With reference to paragraph 10 of 
your letter, are you aware that the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, in their Resolution on last year’s Report 
on Public Instruction, expressed their satisfaction 
at this increase in the grants to aided schools. 


and added that they would “ always be prepared 
to recognise the claim for a larger allotment of 
provincial revenues to aided schools, so far as their 
finances would permit ? ” 

A. 5.—That has not come before my notice. 

Q. 6. —Are you aware that there are at pre¬ 
sent more than 510 private Native schools managed 
by individuals which are receiving grants-in-aid 
from Government? 

A. 6. —I am aware that primary schools re¬ 
ceive such aid; but the observation which I made 
had reference to such aided high schools as I am 
acquainted with in Bombay. 

Q. 7.—Are you aware that, when Govern¬ 
ment reduced the' scale of grants to aided schools 
in 1876, they likewise reduced their expenditure on 
their own schools in consequence of the famine, and 
that they have only now begun to recover from 
the financial pressure of that time ? 

A. 7. —I am not aware that when the reduc¬ 
tions were made in aided high schools, there was 
such a diminution of expenditure in Government 
high schools. On the contrary, the figures as given 
in the reports for 1876 to 1879 show an increase 
in the expenditure on Government high schools. 

Q. 8. —You have stated that Government high 
school expenditure increased; are you aware that 
the expenditure on Government high and middle 
schools has been decreasing during the last three 
years ? 

A. 8 .—I have not made this comparison on 
middle schools for different years. 

Q, 9. —Are you aware that, while Government 
is spending on colleges and secondary schools about 
R70,000 less of provincial revenues than it spent 
ten years ago, it.has increased its expenditure on 
primary education by more than R2,0(),000 ? 

A. 9. —You have grouped colleges and high and 
middle schools together. In my statement J have 
taken colleges by themselves and high schools 
by themselves. In these questions I am asked to 
give my assent to statements regarding increase 
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aud decrease of expenditure in different brandies 
of education, grouped together in a way in which 
they did not come before me when I gave my 
evidence. I am unwilling to express my opinion 
on these aspects of the comparison, until I have 
examined them for myself. 

Q, 10 .—I find from the official returns that 
during the ten years that the more liberal grant- 
in-aid rules were in force, i.e., from 1866 to 
1876, the four mission high schools of Bombay 
and Poona incurred a total expenditure of more 
than R42,000 per annum, or 142.,000 more than 
was incurred in the Government high school in 
Bombay. I also find that this Government high 
school during that period passed into the Univer¬ 
sity nearly twice as many students as the four 
mission schools; and that in the last five years it 
has matriculated more students than all the ten 
aided Native high schools put together. Do you 
infer from these facts that the efficiency of this 
Government high school would deteriorate, if it 
were placed on the same footing as these aided 
schools that have been competing with it? 

A. 10 .—I am not prepared, without examina¬ 
tion and analysis of the expenditure on the schools 
in question, to accept the case supposed; hut 
granting that the expenditure on these schools has 
been greater than the expenditure of the one Gov¬ 
ernment high school referred to, I should not infer 
that the efficiency of the Government high school 
would deteriorate, if it were put on the same foot¬ 
ing as the aided schools ;. first, because in the case 
supposed it would not really be on tlie same foot¬ 
ing on which they have hitherto been—existing 
under disadvantages that I have already alluded 
to iu other parts of my evidence; and, secondly, 
because I do not consider that four distinct schools 
can he compared with one school by simply taking 
into account the facts of expenditure. There is a 
great difference between R40,000 expended on 
one school, and the same sum distributed over fonr 
different schools, one of which is in a different part 
of the country. 

Q. 11. —If, as you propose, the grant-in-aid 
rules were made more liberal than at present, and the 
Elphinstone High School were made a non-Govern- 
ment institution and put under those rules, do you 
think it in any way probable, looking to the high 
efficiency of the school, that it would earn less 
than Government at present contributes to its 
support ? 

A. 11 .—In instancing the ease of Elphinstone 
High School as one of those institutions that might 
he transferred to local management, I did not 
mean to imply that a saving would he effected. I 
have no reason, to suppose that Elphinstone High 
School would not earn a grant equal in amount to 
that which it now receives from Government; but 
with regard to this point we have no definite 
ground to go upon, because Elphinstone School 
has never been examined for a grant on the system 
of payment by results. I submit that an exami¬ 
nation conducted for the purpose of testing the 
general efficiency of a school is entirely different 
from an examination the object of which is to 
assess a grant within general limits previously 
determined ; and also that the returns of Elphin¬ 
stone and all other Government high schools are 
based on an entirely different principle from that 
which is applied to aided schools. The difference 
is this: that boys are reckoned in Government 
schools as having passed under all heads who have 
been twice examined, whereas in aided schools a 


boy who fails in any particular year can in no snh- 
sequent year be reckoned as having passed under 
all heads. And with respect to the Matriculation 
Examination, it is by no means evident that the 
Klphinstone High School maintains its superiority. 
It matriculates a larger number of students, but 
not, I think, a larger number in proportion to the 
whole number under instruction. 

Q. 12. —Are you of opinion that a Municipal 
Corporation is a fit body to be entrusted with the 
direct management of an Arts College ? 

A, 12. —I am no.t of opinion that Municipa¬ 
lities in general should be entrusted with the 
management of the higher Arts Colleges; but I 
distinguish between the case of a college teaching 
up to the B.A. Examination and one teaching 
only up to the Previous Examination. 

Q. 13. —-What ground have you for thinking 
that a high school, having the complex organisa¬ 
tion of Elphinstone, might be safely made over 
to the Bombay Municipality ? 

A. 13. —I do not think that there is anything 
so complex in the organisation of Elphinstone 
High School as to render it impossible for a body 
possessed of tlie intelligence and business capacity 
of tlie Bombay Corporation to manage it. 

Q. 14. —With regard to your suggestion that 
the Government High School at Poona should be 
made an aided institution, would you please state 
whether you have any precise information to show 
that any Native gentlemen are to be found who 
would he both willing and fit to form a permanent 
board of management, or whether you base your 
suggestion simply on the fact that Poona is intel¬ 
lectually in advance of other towns in the Pre¬ 
sidency ? 

A. 14. —I made no positive statement regard¬ 
ing the High School at Poona. I base my sug¬ 
gestion on the fact that Poona is thus intellectually 
advanced, and also on the fact that certain Native 
gentlemen have recently come forward and estab¬ 
lished a high school of their own in the town 
without aid from Government. 

15. —Looking to the numerical weakness of 
the Missionary bodies iu Western India, do you 
think that the Government has hitherto had any 
other course open to it than to maintain high and 
middle schools of its own in places like Ratnagiri, 
Dhulia, Shikarpur, and many other places in 
which the Missionaries have shown no disposition 
to settle ? 

A. 15. —In Ratnagiri there is a mission; hut 
whether this mission would be prepared to estab¬ 
lish a high school, I cannot say. The only other 
course open to Government would have been to 
endeavour to induce the local committees to estab¬ 
lish a high school in such places. Whether Gov¬ 
ernment has tried this method I do not know. 

Q. 16.' —Are Missionaries engaged in education 
more numerous at present in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency than they were ten years ago? 

A. 16. —As far as I can form an estimate, they 
are more numerous. 

By Mr. Deighton. 

Q. 1 .—Do you consider that the examination of 
aided schools side by side with Government schools 
is in any way unfair to the former? 

A. 1. —It is unfair to the former, because it is 
conducted for a different purpose, viz., for the 
purpose of fixing a money grant; and where that 
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grant may not exceed certaiu limits, it is likely to 
be still more unfair; and also in certain places 
where the Deputy Inspectors, their examiners, 
are taken from the Government High -School of 
the district, it is likely to be especially un¬ 
fair. 

Q. 2. —Do you consider that in the examination 
of candidates for Government service, boys from 
Government schools have any kind of advantage 
over boys from aided schools ? 

A. 2. —I believe that in the Bombay Presidency 
they have this advantage, inasmuch as their own 
masters are generally appointed to conduct these 
examinations at the different centres. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q, 1 .—Do I correctly state the position in re¬ 
gard to the Bombay grant-in-aid policy which yon 
take up ? I understand your main contention to be 
that the system is radically wrong in providing 
first for Government schools and colleges, and 
their expansion, leaving only a fixed residue, not 
to be exceeded, for the development of aided 
institutions. You also contend that the grauts-in- 
aid and their expansion are an obligatory charge 
on educational funds, for which elastic provision 
must be provided. Is my statement of your views 
correct ? 

A. -/.—The first part clearly expresses my view. 
My only objection to answering the second part 
in the affirmative is, that it anticipates the settle¬ 
ment of the question of the direct relations of 
Government to educational institutions, which is 
not yet settled. 

Cfi 2. —Assuming that the principle of with¬ 
drawal by Government from secondary education 
is affirmed, I would ask, under what conditions this 
withdrawal should be effected ? Would you with¬ 
draw, for instance, where uo aided institution 
commanding the general eohfilence of all large 
sects of society in the towu was at once available to 
take the place of the Government high or middle 
school ? 

A. 5.—Weight must be given to reasonable 
objections ; but factitious objections would be 
sure to be raised, and would require to be carefully 
sifted. 

Q. 3.—Again, would you withdraw where the 
Government high or middle school had attained 
such great efficiency that it would cost less to the 
State to maintain it than pay a grant-iu aid to it 
according to results ? 

A. 3.—I would; on the general principle that 
Government should seek to develope-the private 
enterprise of the people; and also because the 
existence of Government institutions by the side, 
of aided institutions introduces a disturbing element 
into the problem of education. 

Q. 4. —Would you withdraw in favour of a 
private institution, which had only lately sprung 
into notice and could not claim to have its future 
success assured ? 

A. 4. —Due care must be taken that the insti¬ 
tution is likely to be stable; for instance, the exist¬ 
ence of a representative board of management 
would considerably reduce the difficulties of the 
case. 

Q. 5. —Bearing in mind the financial limit to 
State assistance and the strong claims which 
primary education has upon it, do you not foresee 
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a possible difficulty in pledging Government to 
support by grants-in-aid, to an unlimited extent, 
the expansion of secondary education ? Would not 
the difficulty occur especially in certain advanced 
centres where a rush of private enterprise into 
education may be expected ? For instance, Poona 
or Bombay might in course of time monopolise 
the greater part of State assistance to the exclu¬ 
sion of backward districts like Canara or Sind. 

A. 5.—It seems to me that an indefinite ex¬ 
pansion is not to be feared. If there were any 
signs of it, it might be possible for Government 
to frame rules to meet the case, just as Government 
at present would not increase its own schools 
indefinitely. Besides, any undue expansion would 
work its own cure. 

Q. 6 .—I mention another difficulty which 
occurs to me. Every reform or improvement in 
the system of education, such as the addition of 
agricultural classes or teaching of science, passes 
through an initial stage of expense and passive 
obstruction. The influence of Government can 
overcome these difficulties, and, if the object is 
worth it, ignore the expense. But will the 
Managers of aided institutions push reforms in the 
same way ? 

A. 6. —I cannot say that I see any special 
difficulty in connection with this. In regard to 
providing apparatus, Government have already 
shown liberality to aided schools, and if they want 
hereafter to push any special reform, they can 
render special assistance to the aided institutions 

Q. 7. —You advocate the appointment of a 
special inspection for aided schools. These schools 
are situated in Karachi, where Sindhi is spoken, in 
Poona and Bombay, where Marathi and Qujaratbi 
are spoken, and in Belgaum, where Kanarese is 
spoken. Could oue Inspector examine satisfac¬ 
torily in four vernaculars ? 

A. 7. —No, certainly not. But I did not intend 
to enter into details, Government may devise how 
the principle of an independent Inspector should 
be carried out. Perhaps an officer on other duty 
could be deputed for this work. Your question 
anticipates the settlement of the question of the 
relations of Government with education, which is 
not yet settled. The work may become very much 
larger. 

Q. 8. —In your answer to question 9 you state 
that “ a very considerable proportion of teachers 
in vernacular schools are untrained.” I find that 
the average is 48 per cent., being 61 in the north¬ 
ern Division and as low as 85 in the North-East¬ 
ern Division. Still, considering how long Normal 
schools have existed, considerable progress has 
been made. Of the untrained masters the best 
have acquired in the school of experience a better 
training than a Normal school would give, whilst 
the rest are not allowed to rise to pensionable 
salaries. What more could have been doue in this 
direction ? 

A. 8. —I think the department has not neglect¬ 
ed its duty, still I believe the Normal school 
might be still further developed. In the North- 
Eastern Division the proportion is small. 

Q. 9. —You state in answer 21 that Brahmans 
preponderate in primary schools. On the other 
hand, I find that in schools of all sorts 22 per cent, 
are Brahmans against 61 per cent. “ OtherHin- 
dus,” and that 62 per cent, of the pupils in 
primary schools are cess-payers-. What steps can 
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you suggest to increase the attendance of Hindus 
of lower castes ? 

A. 9 .—I believe something may be done. I do 
not blame the department or a result due to social 
causes. On the contrary, I think the Bombay 
Education Department has straggled hard, even 
in the matter of low-caste boys. But constant 
effort is required. 

Q. tO .—In your answers to questions 34-35 
you allude to a subject of especial interest, namely, 
tbe small attention which the vernacular receives in 
high schools, and you suggest that the high school 
course should terminate in an Entrance Exami¬ 
nation to the public service; would yon then 
abolish the present examination at the end of the 
middle school course and place it at the end of the 
high school course ? 

A. 10 .—My point is that whatever advantage 
is now gained by passing the Matriculation should 
be the reward of the high school course. Whether 
the standards should be raised or tbe public 
patronage re-organised, is a matter I do not enter 
into. I only want to cut the Public Service Ex¬ 
amination free from the University and Matri¬ 
culation Examination. 

Q. 11 .—Is not the comparison drawn by you 
in paragraphs 6 and 9 of your answer to question 
19 fallacious? In order to show that the Govern¬ 
ment high schools cost the State more than four 
times as much as the aided high schools, you con¬ 
trast the average cost of all the high schools under 
Government, including those in remote and back- 
ward districts, with aided high school in three or 
four central cities, such as Poona, Bombay, and 
Ahmedabad; ought you not to contrast the cost 
of high schools under Government in the same 
cities in which the aided schools exist ? The com¬ 
parison would then work out very differently, as 
these figures show. In 1878-79’ the cost of each 
pupil in the Elphiustone High School was 1112-0-4, 
In the same year Government paid to four Mis¬ 
sionary and one Native high school in Bombay 
grants by results which aggregated R23-1S-6 
per head, or an average of R4-12-3 per pupil in 
each of these five schools. The disadvantage is 
not as 4 to 1 but as 2| to 1, and the extra cost in 
the Government schools is amply compensated by 
the extra efficiency of the boys it turns out. 

A■ 11.-— I do not think the comparison falla¬ 
cious. If the area is limited, it will undoubtedly 
show different results ; but in whatever district or 
districts the comparison is made, it will show 
approximately the same results, that the cost of 
educating pupils in Government institutions far 
exceeds their cost in aided schools. 

P. Rancanada Mudaleyar,M,A. 

Q. I.-—In answer 14 you recommended a reduc¬ 
tion of expenditure from Provincial funds on 
secondary and collegiate education. Do you con¬ 
sider such reduction desirable in any case, or only 
with a view to find additional funds for primary 
education ? 

A. 1 .—I regard it as desirable in any ease, and 
also for promoting primary education. When I 
say it is desirable in any case, I mean that, if Gov¬ 
ernment should do less directly, local enterprise 
would be induced to do more. 

Q. 2 .—If aided high schools and colleges should 
generally take the place of Government high 
schools and colleges, what, in your opinion, would 


he the probable saving thus effected under the head 
of expenditure from Provincial Funds? 

A. 2. —I can only say that a saving will be 
effected by the closing of certain Government 
institutions and by the transference of others, but 
I cannot exactly say how much money will be 
saved altogether. 

By Mb. Browning. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your answer to 
question 31, I believe you would establish a pupil- 
teac-her system for secondary schools ; that is, you 
would make a small allowance to young men 
pursuing their st udies at high schools and colleges, 
on condition that they devoted certain hours a 
day to teaching, and prepared for a final examin¬ 
ation in tbe art of teaching? 

A. 1 .—This indicates in a general way my 
views, hut 1 do not know that young men attend¬ 
ing college could devote more than a small time 
to teaching. 

By the Honourable Bhoodeb Hooker, 
jee, C.I.E. 

Q. 1 .—Is it your opinion that, while Govern¬ 
ment should gradually withdraw from the direct 
management of high and middle schools, it should, 
at the same time, take to the direct control and 
management of primary schools? 

A. l.—I believe that the circumstances of the 
Bombay Presidency do not warrant the expec¬ 
tation that much may be done for primary edu¬ 
cation by private enterprise, and that a Govern¬ 
ment system must undertake the greater part of 
the work. I do expect that private enterprise 
will help in the work. But the work is so diffuse 
and extensive that it is impossible to expect that 
private enterprise will be found ready everywhere 
to meet the want. 

By the Revd. Mr. Miller. 

Q. 1 .—"Why are you of opinion that all possi¬ 
ble advantage should be taken of private and 
Municipal agency even in primary education, 
rather than that a complete centralised system 
should be set up under the management of Gov¬ 
ernment officers ? 

A. 1 .—On the general principle that in every 
department of education means should be taken 
to encourage the spirit of self-support and local 
enterprise. 

Q. 2. —Are you of opinion that all untrained 
teachers should be removed ? Should not those be 
retained who, though untrained, have shown them¬ 
selves efficient ? 

A. 2. —I am not of opinion that all untrained 
teachers should be removed. The retention of 
those who have proved themselves efficient was 
contemplated in any statement I have made. 

Q. 3. —Is it your opinion that the institutions 
referred to would retain their full efficiency if 
placed under the management of local committees 
and helped by such grants-in- aid as may he given 
to other kindred institutions ? 

A. 3. — I am of opinion that there would be no 
falling-off in their efficiency. Some of them 
might perhaps lose their present pre-eminence, but 
the general efficiency of institutions of the class 
in any particular place would certainly not suffer. 
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Q. 4 .—In your answer to this question, why do 
yon give the figures of high schools for Natives 
only ? 

A. 4 .—Because this Commission is dealing with 
the question of Native education distinctively. 

Q. 5. —Are you aware of any explanation of 
the system of scholarships paid from public funds 
being given to students of (lovernment colleges 
alone ? Are you certain that there is a definite 
rule so restricting them, or are you aware of any 
argument by which such an arrangement has been 
or may be defended ? 

A. 5. —I am not aware of any argument in 
defence of this system. These scholarships have 
been administered entirely within the Government 
institutions. Those outside Government institu¬ 
tions know nothing of their allotment. 

Q. 6 .—Do I understand that scholarship-holders 
pay less than others in the Go vernment College at 
Bombay ? 

A. 6. —My information is based entirely on the 
statements of students, I have not investigated 
the question, but I believe tha; the fact is so. 

By the Revd. Bit. Jean. 

Q. 1 .—If I have correctly understood your an¬ 
swer to question 14, you are of opinion that Gov¬ 
ernment could, without closing its own establish¬ 
ments, reduce the expenses made upon them by 
appealing to the well-to-do classes for assist¬ 
ance ? 

A. I.—Yes, as regards the Elphinstoue College 
to which you refer. I, believe the Natives of 
Bombay take so much interest in that college that 
they would spontaneously mai ntain it, without the 
necessity of Government appealing for subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Q. 2 .—Is not one of youl' objections against 
results grants, viz., that gooci pupils at times fail 
to do justice to themselves at the Inspector's 
examination, and are rewarded below their merit, 
partly refuted by the fact that middling pupils 
sometimes show themselves to advantage, and are 
rewarded above their deserts ? 

A. 2. —I think the danger of being rewarded 
too highly is much less than that of their failing 
to obtain their due. 

Q. 3. —As regards the predilection which you 
say that pupils show for the study of English, do 
you think that it might and should be checked ? 

A. 3. —The only means of amending this would 
be, I think, to encourage the vernaculars more 
than has been done. I think pupils will and 
should be attracted to the study of English as 
long as the English rule remains. 

Q. 4 .—With reference to your answer to ques¬ 
tion 20, in a locality where there are several com¬ 
munities, having each its own creed, to which each 


sticks steadfastly (a ), do you think that a single 
school in which instruction in a special creed is 
made compulsory would meet the w'ants of the 
population ? And (b) , in case it were not possible 
for each section of the population to maintain its 
own school, should not Government, which pro¬ 
fesses religious neutrality, either maintain its own 
school there, if previously existing, or, if there 
were no Government school, establish one ? 

A. 4 (a). —I do not think that in all cases it 
will meet the wants. (/;) The question does not 
express the only alternative. 

Q. 5. —If a special Director or Inspector were 
appointed for aided schools, as you suggest, in 
case that Government schools be maintained, have 
you any ground to hope that such a Director or 
Inspector would not show himself more favourable 
to the schools of his own caste, race, or creed than 
to others ? 

A. 5. —That is a kind of partiality to which 
any system whatever is liable. 

By Mr. Bowler. 

Q. 1 .—You have stated your opinion to be that 
the “result system” of grants is most unsuitable 
to colleges. To what, if any, class of schools do 
you consider it suitable ? 

A. 1 .—To primary schools, if rules were not too 
minute, nor subjects too much sub-divided, and the 
attendance condition less severe; the time of exa¬ 
mination should also be suited to local conditions. 

Q. 2 .—-You spoke of the condition of 100 days' 
attendance to qualify for a grant as being too 
severe. Within what period must such attendance 
be made ? 

A. 2. —Within the twelve months preceding the 
examination. 

Q. 3.—Do you regard 100 days' attendance in 
a year as too many ? 

A. 3. —Not more than should be expected for a 
year , but grants should be given to boys who 
might not have been in the school a, whole year, 
and so not have made the required attend¬ 
ance. 

Q. 4. —Is four hours in your opinion too long 
for a school-day's work ? 

A. 4. —No; hut the weekly half school-day 
should count. Our usual school-day is of six 
hours. 

Q. 5. —You say a master in a Government 
school is taken as a Deputy Inspector to examine 
in a rival aided school. Does this mean that an 
assistant master in a Government school is, at the 
same time, a Deputy Inspector of Schools ? 

A. 5. —The Inspector associates a local master 
with him in the examination of a school, which 
is often a rival to the school that the said master 
belongs to. The master may thus be regarded as 
a Deputy Inspector pro tem . 


Evidence of the Right Reverend L. Meurin, S.J., D.D., Roman Catholic 

Bishop op Bombay.* 


Qnes. 1 .—Have you any statement of your views 
on the subject of education and on the questions 
suggested bv the Commission which you wish to 
lay before the Commission ? 

Arts. 1 .—The 60th of the questions suggested for 
the examination of witnesses before the Commission 
on Education runs thus:—“ Does a strict inter¬ 
pretation of the principle of religious neutrality 
require the withdrawal of the Government from 


the direct management of colleges and schools?' 
Whilst concurring with the Roman Catholic Bish¬ 
ops of the Madras Presidency in their negative 
answer to this question, 1 beg.leave to add my 
opinion on the following, to my mind very impor¬ 
tant, question :—“ How far is the charge true 
that the present scheme of education in Govern¬ 
ment schools fails to educate any class of society 
in the highest sense of the term ? i and if it is 
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true, what practical remedy for the defect cau 
he suggested ? 

Viewing this question from the stand-point 

1, —How to determine Government of 

practically the level of the India, it seems to me 
education to bo imparted. that education, as every¬ 

where else, so here in India, must aim at that par¬ 
ticular height of instruction and at that particu¬ 
lar degree of moral perfection, which will enable 
the risiug generation, when launched into inde¬ 
pendent domestic and public life, not only worthi¬ 
ly to rank and to harmonise with the best men of 
the present generation, with whom they will have 
to associate, hut also to raise the level of the pre¬ 
sent civilisation to such higher degree as a wise 
Government would consider both desirable and 
practically obtainable. The education, is, in the 
hands of the rulers, to he treated as a powerful 
screw, or rather as the screw, for heightening the 
intellectual and moral perfection of their subjects. 

If we regard the present intellectual and moral 

2. The present level of development of India, we 
education seems to be, in must acknowledge the 
general,, too high, and not f ae t that it is, on. the 
sufficiently balanced. . whole, still SO deplorably 
low that to suppose it on a level with the intel¬ 
lectual state of England, as we appear to do in our 
Matriculation and subsequent examination-papers, 
seems to be a mistake. We see a great number 
of highly instructed young men iu eager search 
of low-salaried offices, competing with a still 
greater number of much less instructed young 
men; and this seems to prove that their instruc¬ 
tion is, on the whole, above the level of the re¬ 
quirements of society. I feel indeed inclined 
to deprecate the high intellectual standards at pre¬ 
sent insisted upon by Government, and rather 
strongly to recommend the comparatively much 
neglected groundwork of a more general, solid, and 
useful education to be diligently raised in the pri¬ 
mary schools, to be given a more practical turn 
in the secondary schools, and to he completed in 
the superior schools by such scientific instruction 
as suits the generality, and not a small fraction 
merely of the young men who are expected to take 
a share iu the higher public administration of the 
country. The highest instruction, which renders 
specially gifted young men able to take a part in 
the superior offices of Government, may properly 
be left either to private study or to a course in 
European Universities, or, for particular purposes, 
to particular, such as Engineering, colleges. The 
very high standard, for instance, of mathematical 
sciences now demanded in our University exami¬ 
nations is useless for nine-tenths of the students, 
and for more than one-half of them a positive 
nuisance, inasmuch as they absorb an unreason¬ 
able part of the time and energy of those who are 
not naturally gifted for this particular branch of 
human science, and thereby prevent them from 
perfecting themselves in other branches much 
more useful for their future career.. 

Taking, therefore, the question in this sense, it 
seems to me that Government is not to be charged 
with neglecting to educate our Indian youth to au 
insufficiently high level, but rather with trying 
to do the contrary, to exact from them so exces¬ 
sively high an amount of science that the vast 
majority of the young men going up for higher 
studies are unable, in their present condition, to 
appreciate, to digest, and to make a good practi¬ 
cal use of the treasures with which their intellects 
and memories have been laden. 


But, if we understand the above question ire 

„ .. , . . this sense, viz., whether 

education is to teach how to ^he present ^ education 
acquire terrestrial liuppi- given to the rising gene- 
lles3, ration of India is to be 

called education in the highest sense of the word, 

I am afraid, only a decidedly negative answer can be 
given. The test of the quality of education is its 
result. Now, education has for its object to direct 
the children of the people towards the same end 
towards which the law and the government of the 
land direct their parents. The object of all law and 
government is to guide the people towards happi¬ 
ness : of the ecclesiastical law and government 
towards eternal happiness,, of the civil law and 
government towards terrestrial happiness ; the ob¬ 
ject, therefore, of education is to teach and form, 
the mind, i.e., to instruct the intellect and to edu¬ 
cate the heart of the rising generation so far as to 
enable them to acquire happiness : of religious or 
Church education how to obtain above all the ce¬ 
lestial, and of secular or State education, how to 
acquire terrestrial happiness.. 

Does, then, I ask, the result of the present 

4. The present system, of S tntc education answer 
state education does not the legitimate expecta- 
fullj obtain this object. tious of our rulers and of 
the wisest men among the people ? Do the edu¬ 
cated Natives, individually as well as collectively, 
derive from their education, both for themselves 
and for the people at large, a degree of earthly 
happiness at once desirable and practically obtain¬ 
able ? 

If we turn our eyes to the agricultural, the. 
industrial, the commercial, the administrative, and 
the governing classes, we find in all these branches,, 
side by side with not a few encouraging, perhaps 
too great a proportion of unsatisfactory results of 
the present educational system; whilst we see 
even a certain number of gifted young men, espe¬ 
cially in the Press, constantly swelling the num¬ 
ber of dissatisfied and sometimes even disloyal 
subjects. 

Nor eau we shut our ears to the heart-felt and 
mournful complaint of many of the most expe¬ 
rienced and virtuous men among the population, 
that the education imparted in the Government 
high schools and colleges sweeps away, together 
with many popular prejudices, also many a legi¬ 
timate national custom> and above all their ancient 
religious faith, whilst the substitute given for 
all this is neither European civilisation nor the 
Christian faith, but mere infidelity coupled with 
a boastful exhibition of unrestrained liberty. 

There seems to be very little doubt that the 
present system, especially of higher education, pro¬ 
cures the desirable sufficient degree of terrestrial 
happiness, on the whole, neither to the educated 
youth individually, nor to the people collectively, 
and that,, consequently, it fails to be Education, 
iu the highest sense of the word. 

5. Education must be t U W , iU ** be difficult 

based on certain primary to roach the root or the 
social truths and moral evil by the following few 
principles., fundamental considera¬ 

tions. 

Social or terrestrial happiness, the object of 
State rule aud education, must necessarily be 
based on the right direction of man’s intellect and 
on the right formation of his free will, that is, on 
social truths and on social morality, the latter de¬ 
rived from the former, because the will must be, 
guided by reason. 
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The social truths in question are the expression 
of some primary notions which underlie all gov¬ 
ernment in the world and form the foundation 
upon which the social order, all government, and 
Consequently the happiness of the people, are 
based. 

These primary notions are the following:— 

1. As man must live according to the dominant 
tendencies and imperative requirements of his na¬ 
ture, he is forced to put himself into communica¬ 
tion with his fellowmen, and to maintain himself 
in such society: man is a social being. 

2. No society is possible wit hout a ruling power 
at its head for the conservation of its unity and 
order. 

3. No ruling power can exist without legiti¬ 
mate authority and the right of commanding on 
the part of the ruler, and the corresponding legi¬ 
timate subjection and the duty of obeying on the 
part of the ruled. 

4. The relations between the members of society, 
arising from their respective natural rights and 
duties, must be ruled by just and equitable laws 
corresponding to these rights and duties. 

The primary social duties flow naturally from 
the above truths or notions, and form what is 
usually termed the social morality, which is the 
guide for all political laws and customs, the prin¬ 
ciple of social justice on the one, and that of social 
virtue on the other side. 

Now, these principles of social order, which 

. ,, . form the essential maxims 

6. These truths and prill- „ nr-, , , 

ciplos are based on some all (government, and 
primary notions of natural must be inculcated on the 
religion. minds of the rising gene¬ 

ration, are uot self-evident so as to require no de¬ 
monstration, but they must be logically derived 
from the following primary notions of natural 
religion dictated by reason 

1. It is God, the Creator, who has created man 
a social being. 

2. It is God, the Supreme Ruler, who imposes 
upon mau’s free will and guides his own ever 
good and just will, and commands him to 
obey the laws of nature and universal order estab¬ 
lished by himself. 

3. It is God’s divine Providence which has 
ordered human society to be preserved by being 
ruled over by a Government. 

4. It is God’s wisdom and justice which grants 
to the ruler authority, and exacts from the ruled 
obedience. 

5. It is God, the eternal Judge, who sanctions 
both his own law and all just jaws given by the 
rulers of this world who rule with the authority 
given by him to them. 

If these religious principles and motives are 
eliminated, in accordance with the prejudices of 
some ephemeral modern systems of thought, the 
above-mentioned primary social truths and moral 
maxims must either be derived from the axiom of 
utility, expediency, or some similar elastic notion, 
which everybody is at liberty to twist so as to 
make it subservient to his own selfish end; or 
they must remain hanging in the air, liable to be 
flung to the wiuds by a host of philosophical or 
political schemers or adventurers, who do not 
scruple to undermine all social order, and to lead 
the people to the abyss of strife, dissolution, 
rebellion, and destruction. 


There is no possibility of defending an independ- 

_ , ent morality which dis- 

truths and precepts of natur- penses With all religious 
al religion are based on tenets as its foundation ; 
some f undamental Mlf-evl- f ov the three elements of 
dent principles or reason. ... , . , , 

morality, winch make or 

man a moral being; viz., the first principle of all 
moral law, that there is a distinction between good 
and evil ; the first principle of all moral duty, that 
we should do good and shun evil ; and the first prin¬ 
ciple of all moral action, that man possesses the 
freedom either to fulfil or not to fulfil that duty, 
cannot be based on any foundation beneath, or 
within man himself, but only on a basis outside, 
above, and independent of, man. 

The moral law, or the distinction between good 
and evil, must be demonstrated to he immutable, 
necessary, absolute, and universal; hut man is 
subject to changes, to errors, to passions, to pre¬ 
judice, to wilful wickedness ; he has therefore no 
sufficient basis for the moral law within himself, 
albeit he has the faculty of reason for recognising 
it. The basis and fountain of all moral law 
cannot be but God, the immutable, eternal, neces¬ 
sary, absolute being, whose essence is goodness 
itself. 

The moral duty, the obligation to do good and 
to shun evil, must have been laid upon man by a 
higher being than he hitnself is, for otherwise that 
obligation is only a voluntary resolution of man 
himself, from which he may recede at any time 
he thinks it convenient. Only God can he the 
supreme legislator for man. 

The freedom of man, without which he would 
not be a moral agent, entails responsibility; respon¬ 
sibility entails merit and demerit; and these again 
entail reward and punishment. Man’s moral 
freedom must, therefore, be based on the existence 
of an omnipresent witness, who is likewise an 
infinitely just and omnipotent judge, who rewards 
and punishes man, if not in this world—or rather 
because not always in this world—certainly in 
the world beyond the grave. This is again God, 
and God alone. 

There is, therefore, no moral law, no moral 
obligation, no moral responsibility, independent 
of God, eternal goodness itself, the supreme law¬ 
giver, the omnipresent, just, and almighty Judge 
of man. 

Without entering here into a more explicit 

8. Hence si new practical consideration of this Sub¬ 
question regarding moral ject, 1 confine myself to 
teaching based on religion. the above enunciation of 
the necessity of religion as the basis of all social 
order, and to putting accordingly the following 
practical question which at once comprises all the 
difficulties which in our circumstances can arise 
from the principles laid down above :— 

Q. 2 .—How far would it be right, and how far 
practical, to introduce moral teaching based on 
religion in schools under Government inspection, 
whilst strictly maintaining its neutrality in re¬ 
ligious matters ? 

A. 2 .—In order to answer this question, in 
which the greatest interest of all who have the 
education of India at heart must be centred, it is 
necessary to make a clear distinction between 
natural and supernatural religion, which alone 
will enable us to save the principles laid down, 
whilst satisfactorily dealing with the Government 
principle of neutrality in religious matters, and 
with the legitimate claims of the different religions 
obtaining in India, 


Bombay, 
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Religion determines and regulates the hond 

9. Distinction between existing between man 

natural and supernatural and God, and between 
religion. man and man on account 

of God. This bond is either the natural bond 
fixed by God in creation, or a supernatural bond 
super-added by him above man’s nature. Natural 
religion is, therefore, known by our human reason 
from the nature of man and the nature of God ; 
whilst supernatural religion, when it exists, must 
be known from a revelation by God, which, when 
proved as a historical fact, is to be accepted by 
faith in God’s word. If there is a divinely 
revealed religion, it cannot possibly he in con¬ 
tradiction with the natural religion as dictated by 
reason, because the author of both, revelation and 
reason, is one and the same unerring and truthful 
God. 

In India we have the Christian, the Jewish, 

10 . All religious of India the Muhammadan, the 

admit as their substratum Parsi, and the Hindu 
the natural religion. religions, with their nu¬ 

merous sub-divisions or sects, all of whom claim to 
be the work of God or divine revelations. Their 
adherents are on the whole faithfully and often 
enthusiastically attached to them. But none of 
these religions and none of their adherents will 
ever grant that their tenets are against reason, 
however much they may admit them to be above 
reason. 

From this it will be, and must he, admitted 
by all religions and their adherents that the 
dictates of reason, or natural religion, is their 
common ground-work, the basis on which they 
meet in harmony, and beyond which alone they 
take their departure from one another. Any 
religion denying this would condemn itself as 
unreasonable, and by its own mouth stigmatise 
itself as unworthy of God as well as of man. As 
far as my knowledge goes, there is in fact not a 
single of the religions prevalent in India which 
commits itself to such a suicidal disclaimer of 
reasonableness. 

Supposing the adherents of all the religions of 
India are unanimous on 

* , kttrs , 3a; 

the tcaobiug of those tenets form a necessary part of 
of the natural religion on the natural religion, the 
which social morality is collection of those tenets 
would yield the desired 
welcome ground-work on which Government 
could safely, justly, and without opposition or 
contradiction, base the moral teaching which it 
is absolutely necessary to introduce into all schools 
of India, in order to possess a precious rallying 
point for its endlessly distracted population, a 
solid foundation for the common social order, a 
bond of unity and coherence of the whole people, 
and a moral fortress for the stability of the 
Empire, a thousand times more reliable than 
Army, Navy, and Police together. 

Has Her Majesty the Queen, or has the English 

12. This teaching is n0 Government, ever bound 
violation of the Government themselves to neutrality 
principle of religious neu- in matters belonging to 
trahty. the natural religion, to 

the dictates of human reason ? Decidedly not. 
The Proclamation of Her Majesty the Queen in 
Council to the Princes, Chiefs, and People in 
India, dated 1st November 1858, says :— 

“ -Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, 
we disclaim alike the right and desire to impose our con¬ 
victions on any of our subjects, and we strictly charge and 


enjoin all those who may be in authority under us, that 
they abstain from all interference with the religious belief 
or worship of any of our subjects.” 

This is a promise not to interfere with the 
various religions of India, believed in by their 
adherents as of divine origin; hut there is not 
the slightest assurance of neutrality with regard 
to the dictates of reason which form the natural 
religion. 

Neither could Her Majesty the Queen, nor 
can the Government of 

13. Government cannot y ,• Govern- 

renounce this teaching, nor oi any VrOVClIl- 

can any religion object to it, mGllt^ piGug'G ltsclt TO in* 
without stultifying them- difference or neutrality 
Belvcs - regarding the primary 

religious dictates of reason without sapping the 
very foundations of all social morality and of its 
own authority. It is not only a fully admitted 
right, but it is an imperative dnty of Government, 
to acknowledge, to profess, to proclaim, to invoke, 
to maintain, and to carry into practical effect 
those tenets of the natural religion on which alt 
social morality is based. Neither can Govern¬ 
ment abstain from doing so, nor can any religi¬ 
ous community object to it, without condemning 
themselves as unreasonable, and laying themselves 
open to the charge, the former of betraying its 
trust, the latter of preparing rebellion. Govern¬ 
ment is entitled and in duty bound to educate the 
rising generation only in those theoretical and 
practical principles which lie _ within the sphere 
q£ u{vira 1 religion j hut it is not entitled, and 
would indeed break its pledge of religious neu¬ 
trality, if it attempted to educate the Indian 
youth in the Christian or any other religion 
which claims to he a divine revelation, and over¬ 
steps the sphere of the natural religion dictated 
by human reason. 

More than that. Government, if desirous bf 
being faithful to the trust 

14. Government is even imposed upon it by Di- 

| bound to insist on this Providence, is even 

teaming, j n c ] u fy hound to insist 

on the religious theories and moral maxims of 
human reason being taught in all schools within 
its dominions, be they conducted by Government 
itself or only inspected and aided. And stih more, 
whenever it should be reported that in any school, 
however free and independent of Government, 
doctrines are being taught and inculcated which 
go directly against the dictates of reason, teaching, 
for instance, injustice, immorality, human sacri¬ 
fices, rebellion, and similar offences against social 
morality, Government has not only the indis¬ 
putable right, hut also the indispensable duty, 
to check and to punish such attempts on the 
temporal welfare of both the individual pupils of 
such school and of society at large. 

After this consideration there remains only the 
second part of the ques- 

15. Proposed plan for the p; on . [ 10W far is it practi- 
introduction of this teach- ^ ^ mtr()dace mQral 

teaching based on religion 
into schools under Government inspection ? The 
principle of justice once laid down with perfect 
clearness, this practical question is not as difficult 
as it at first appears to be. 

1. To determine the tenets and precepts of 
natural religion to the satisfaction of all religionists, 
requires a knowledge of all religious systems and 
a sound philosophical and theological knowledge 
of the line of demarcation between the natural 
and the supernatural spheres. 
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2. To propound those doctrines and maxims in 
books adapted respectively for primary, secondary, 
and high schools requires a most careful and cau¬ 
tious elaboration of the whole material on fixed 
principles. 

3. To introduce those books into the Govern¬ 
ment and other schools requires only a few delicate 
regulations on the part of Government. 

4. To examine the schools on the Government 
Book of Morals, and to support, to reward, and to 
assist them accordingly, requires nothing but the 
sincere religious impartiality already guaranteed 
to the peoples of India. 

The first practical step could be taken by Go- 

16. How to determine vernment inviting the 
the religions tenets -and heads of the great reli- 
precepts of natural religion. g.j ons prevailing in India 

either to submit on their own account an enumera¬ 
tion of such tenets and precepts, or to give their 
opinion on a list submitted to them by Govern¬ 
ment. If the latter plan be chosen, the • list pro¬ 
posed by Government should contain, among 
others, at least the following essential points 

1. The existence of a Supreme Being, called 
God, Parameshwar, Ormazd, Allah, or whatever 
name the various religions give to him. 

2. The omnipotence of God as the author of 
the Universe, of the world, of man. 

3. The providence of God as the Supreme Ruler 
of the world. 

.4. The Justice of God as the Supreme Law¬ 
giver and Judge. 

5. The endowment of man with intellect and 
free-will, his social and moral character, and the 
corresponding end for which be is created. 

6. The continuation in existence of man's soul 
after his death. 

7. The certainty of just retribution to be given 
by God to man in the next world. 

8. The special duties of man towards God 
(religion), towards his neighbour (charity and 
justice), and towards himself (prudence, temper¬ 
ance, and fortitude). 

9. The possibility of divine revelation, 

This last point, taught by reason, is to serve as 
the proper link for the addition of such books of 
religious instruction as the adherents of a particu¬ 
lar religion may think proper to introduce into 
their private schools. The very fact of Govern¬ 
ment furnishing this link will entirely allay the 
apprehensions which unenlightened religionists 
may still entertain at the introduction of the Go¬ 
vernment Book of Morals. 

The second practical step could he taken by 

17. The composition of Government offering a 

a Government Book of prize for the best Book 
Morals. of Morals (or whatever 

inoffensive name be chosen), based on the above- 
mentioned principles, say one for the primary and 
a more explicit for the secondary schools, to be 
presented to Government within a specified time. 
The larger and philosophical explanation of the 
whole system for the high schools may fitly be 
reserved till after the selection of the two former 
books. It may be advisable to secure to the books 
selected the express approval of the heads of the 
various religions before sanctioning it definitively 
as the Government Book of Morals for the use of 
ail schools iu Iudia. It might be also prudent to 
rule that no change iu this book be made before 


the lapse of a specified period, say of ten or fifteen 
years. 

It will not be difficult to obtain, if not a ready, 

18. The introduction of 84 least a gradual accept- 

this Government Book into ance of the Government 
all schools. Book of Morals by all, 

even private schools, provided Government grant 
the express permission to link to it any hook for 
teaching the particular religious tenets and pre¬ 
cepts enjoined by each particular religion. In the 
grant of this liberty will precisely consist the per¬ 
fect neutrality in matters of religion guaranteed 
by Government to the peoples of India. This 
liberty comprises, of course, the permission to give 
in the vernacular translations of the Government 
Book of Morals to the Supreme Being the parti¬ 
cular name used by the respective religions. 

The sanction to be given to the introduction of 

19. The sanction of Gov this Government Book 

eminent for the conscien- may consist in tli6 grail fc 
tious use of the Government or refusal of State aid, 01 ' 
Book of Morals. even Q f ^ )e license of 

teaching, to the Managers of the schools, according 
as the instruction they impart with regard to its 
tenets and precepts be effective or the reverse. It 
is understood that the school inspectors and exam¬ 
iners are to be bound to conscientiously carrying 
out the intentions of Government. 

In schools and colleges directed by Government 
itself, most stringent rules should he introduced 
and insisted upon for the direction of the masters 
and professors; in accordance with which they 
would be obliged to let their whole teaching, and 
especially their moral training of the pupils, bo 
pervaded and impregnated by, but also confined 
to, the tenets and maxims of the Government 
Book of Morals; and this not only in the hour 
allotted to the teaching of this Book, hut in all 
branches, and especially in philosophy, history, and 
literature, where the teacher has the most ample 
opportunity for imbuing the minds of his pupils 
with either right or wrong, clear or hazy, conser¬ 
vative or destructive, wholesome or dangerous 
notions of religion and morality. 

If Government masters and professors allow 
themselves, under the pretext, for instance, of 
history, by a biassed and partial judgment on 
historical facts or persons, by means of some un¬ 
founded and vague notions of enlightenment, 
progress, impartial superiority aud proud position 
above all parties, to instil into the hearts and 
souls of the youth, confided by their parents and 
by Government to their conscientious sure, irre¬ 
ligious principles of this or that ephemeral philo¬ 
sophical schools, prejudices, disrespect, aversion or 
scorn directed against the tenets or followers of 
any religion not their owd, and thus to betray 
their sacred trust, and to sow religious and social 
enmity and strife, in contravention to all precepts 
of charity aud tolerance ; then they surely merit 
to he regarded as real and insidious enemies to the 
common .social order and happiness, and to be 
treated with the greatest possible severity according 
to the strictest justice of a Government pledged 
to perfect neutrality in matters of religion. The 
smile scrupulous neutrality must he obseived le- 
garding the text-books for the various subjects 
hitroduced by Government in their schools, or 
prescribed for Government examinations. It can¬ 
not be denied that Government has on this score 
not been altogether free of blame. 
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The proposed plan of introducing into all schools 
„ , , a Government Book of 

. one usion. Morals obviates all legiti¬ 

mate complaints of the followers of any of the 
existing religions ; it grants, guarantees, and pro¬ 
tects religious freedom of conscience to all indivi¬ 
duals and to all religious communities; whilst, 
leaving the Missionaries free to do their best for 
the propagation of their religions, it prevents 
them from using the authority and power of Gov¬ 
ernment for their peculiar purposes; it satisfies 
the wishes of those right-thinking men who see in 


the present Government education only the ex¬ 
tinction of all positive religion and the spread of 
an infidelity which carries in its bosom the germs 
of tho greatest possible social and political evils ; 
and, lastly, it binds all the Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty the Queen with one reasonable and healthy 
intellectual and moral bond, which cannot fail to 
bear in a more distant future the most precious 
fruits of social harmony and union on a basis, 
not invented by man, but laid down by the Crea¬ 
tor in the inmost depth of man’s reasonable 
nature. 


Evidence of Mus. Mitchell, Lady Superintendent , Female Training College, Foona, 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—In reply to this question, I have the 
honour to state that I came out to India in 1841 
and have since resided for the most part of the time 
in Poona up to tho present. During all that time 
I have been engaged in Native female education 
more or less. I have had scholars of every race 
and caste—Hindus of all castes, Muhammadans, 
Parsis, &c. I spent 4J years in Bombay from 
1866 to 1873, during which time 1 was Lady 
Superintendent of the Alexandra Native Girls’ 
English Institution. In 1870 I came to Poona 
to take charge of the Government Female Train¬ 
ing College and have been engaged in this work 
ever since. If I can in any way serve the cause 
of female education which has been my life-long 
work, by giving any information which may lead 
to the extensiou of good sound instruction through¬ 
out the land, 1 shall indeed feel myself honoured. 

Ques. 41 .-—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41 .—I am not aware of the existence of 
indigenous female schools worthy of the name in 
this province. The obstacles to establishing 
schools for girls have been and are still very great; 
there may, however, be more instruction going on 
in private among the women of this province than 
most of us are aware of—the case of my friend 
ltamabai Sanskrita would suggest this. How 
this remarkable Native lady has acquired such a 
wonderful knowledge of Sanskrit and such 
remarkable proficiency in her own language, both 
in streaking and writing, while she possesses great 
good sense and practical knowledge, arc ques¬ 
tions well worthy of the attention of the Educa¬ 
tional Commission. There m^y be other similar 
cases that people know nothing of, and every one 
would be glad to hear of such. 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them; and what improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Arts. 42 .—I shall only speak of what has 
come under my own observation, leaving others to 
speak of what has come under their notice. I 
found five small primary female schools in Poona 
when I arrived, which were supported by Govern¬ 
ment ; these were affiliated shertly after my arrival 
to the Normal institution to which I had been 
appointed. I send the following memorandum 
from J. B. Peile, Esquire, then Director of Public 
Instruction, No. 2597, dated 8th November 1870. 


which shows the plan of the work then appointed 
for mo to do :— 


Memo. No. 2597 of 1870-71. 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Poona. 8th November 1870. 


To 


Mrs. MITCHELL, 

Female Normal School. 


The Director of Public Instruction has the honour to 
forward a memorandum of the arrangements agreed upon 
at the opening of the Female Normal School. 

2. A form of abstracts for salaries and other charges is 
appended. These are to be submitted ou or after the 1st 
of each month for the countersignature of the Director 
before they are presented at the treasury. 

8. Mrs. Mitchell is requested to till into the first month's 
abstract the sum which represents her expenses on account 
of conveyance to and from the school. Tins sum, if approv¬ 
ed, may be entered afterwards as a fixed monthly charge. 

4. Tho rent may be paid to the owner of tho building 
monthly through Lttfo S4hob Narayen Bhai, and a receipt 
should be taken each month and kept in the school records. 

6. Mrs. Mitchell will draw and pay the scholars’ 
stipends, and a register should be kept of such payments in 
which the receipts of the students should be taken. This 
should he open for inspection as part of the school records. 
The same course should be observed with regard to the pay 
of the assistant teachers. 

C. Tho contingent allowance of Rio is for stationery 
and similar petty supplies. It may be drawn monthly, and 
any surplus accruing may be kept in Mrs. Mitchell’s hands 
to be expended at discretion on small improvements in the 
school. An account should be kept of this expenditure also. 

7. Any inexpensive humanising agency, such as flowers 
in pots, pictures, &a., may he bought from such surplus or 
specially applied for to the Director, who will be glad to see 
the ground in the centre of the court made ornamental. 

8. The pay of the Vernacular Master and peon attached 
to the Practising School will be provided, until further 
notice, by the committee of that school. With these items 
Mrs. Mitchell need not concern herself. 

9. The scholars should be divided into classes according to 
qualifications. The advanced class will now have stipends 
of S8 per mensem, and the second class stipends of -R7. 
At a future time, when girls of all ages are attending the 
school, a third or candidate class may be formed, to the girls 
in which a small subsistence allowance will he made, 

10. Mrs. Mitchell is requested to submit for approval, 
after such experience as she finds necessary, a time-table 
and course of study, in the time-table it should be arrang¬ 
ed that each student should in turn have practice in teach¬ 
ing a class in the Practising School. 

11. The object of the school is to qualify the young 
women to teach the subjects included in the vernacular 
standards, of which Mrs Mitchell has a copy. To do this 
they must learn a little more than the standards contain, 
and of course instruction in the art of teaching must hold’ 
an important place in the school course, English is not 
included, as it is not to bo taught the students, but a 
little English may be taught to the most intelligent girls 
as an extra study if Mrs. Mitchell finds any among the 
students who seem likely to repay such additional trouole. 

12. Two degrees of attainment may he aimed at. Girls 
who are only of small ability may be trained to teach only 
the three lower vernacular standards, and their training 
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may stop there; giris of better capacity should he trained to 
teach the whole sis vernacular standards. The former will 
be appointed to small village schools and the latter to larger 
schools. 

13. Mrs. Mitchell is requested to report when she con¬ 
siders any girls competent to take charge of a school, and 
an examination of them wili then be held by the Inspector. 
The first two who are ready for employment may replace 
the male teachers, who will then be otherwise provided for. 
The next will take charge of the schools in Poona. 

14. There are three private girls’ schools in Poona and 
one Government girls’ school. The Director will be glad if 
Mrs. Mitchell will consider herself tie Superintendent of all 
these schools and affiliate them to the Normal school. The 
Committee of the private schools who are mostly also the 
Committee of the Normal School have already assented to 
this proposal. It has been suggested that each of the above 
four schools should attend on a fixed day in each month at 
the Normal School and undergo a day’s instruction and 
examination there. This plan should be tried as an experi¬ 
ment and the result reported. 

15. When any new expenditure besides the already sanc¬ 
tioned items is required for the school, the course is for 
Mrs. Mitchell to apply to the Director of Public Instruction, 
explaining the object and stating the proposed cost. After 
his approval is obtained, she is authorised to submit to him, 
for countersignature, a bill for the amount. 

An attendance return of teachers and stipendiary stu¬ 
dents in the form appended should be forwarded to the 
Director at the end of each month. 

(Signed) J. B. PEILE. 

It will be seen from this plan and subsequent 
operations of which I shall now speak that the 
Department has done a great deal and gone to 
considerable expense on account of female educa¬ 
tion during the last 12 years, notwithstanding 
what were once thought to be insurmountable 
obstacles— 

1. The Female Training College was established 
in November 1870. When first taking charge I 
found 8 grown up women and had a few move 
shortly after the institution was opened. Female 
education was then in a very elementary state. 
We know that, generally speaking, before a Normtil 
department has been begun there have been, and 
naturally ought to be, good model schools as 
feeders. Let it be borne iu mind that this has 
not been the case here; the Department has had 
to work with the material offered. At first most 
of the women admitted did not know their letters. 
Up to April 1878 there was no entrance standard. 
To have passed the third vernacular standard was 
then made the Entrance, and there were besides 
four special standards framed for the Female Train¬ 
ing College. The standards now in use iu all our 
primary schools, and also iu the Training College, 
are the following :— 

Standards for Female Schools. 


100 

100 

100 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 

100 


100 


Standard I. 


Marks, 

Honrs. 


100 

u 

1st Head .—Native Multiplication Tables 
up to 20 X 10. Easy ques- 
tions to be solved, with 
their use. 

100 

n 

2nd Head .—Modi and Balbodha BirA- 
khadis complete. Writing 
easy words of simple 
letters. 

100 

u 

3rd Head .—Reading Balbodha First 
Book with tolerable flu¬ 
ency. Recitation of the 
poetry in the book. 

Standard II. 

100 

9 

1st Head .—Native M ultiplication Table 
of fractional figures from 
i to multiplied by 

integers 1 to 20, and easy 
questions in Mental Arith¬ 
metic to be solved by their 
use. Notation and Nu- 


100 


100 


100 


meration up to 100,000. 
Addition of not more than 
four numbers, each less 
than 10,000. Subtraction 
of numbers less than 
10 , 000 . 

10 2nd Head.— Beading the Second Book in 

Balbodha and the first 30 
lessons in the Modr First 
Book, with understanding 
of the part read. The 
poetry to be repeated. 

9 3rd Head, —"Writing to dictation in Bjtl- 
bodha 3 lines from the 
First Book, with not more 
than 6 mistakes. Modi, 
large-hand, to he com¬ 
menced. 

S 4th Head. —Plain sewing. 

Standard III. 

8 1st Head. —Multiplication and Division 

of numbers less than 
10,000 by numbers less 
than 100, and .Reduction 
involving the use of 
native tables of money, 
weight, measure, and 
capacity. Easy Mental 
Arithmetic to be solved 
by the aid of the Multi¬ 
plication Tables learnt. 

9 2nd Head.— Reading the whole of the 

3rd Departmental Book in 
Bdlbodha and the First 
Book'll Modi, with under¬ 
standing of part read and 
meaning of words. Poetry 
of the Third Book to be 
understood and repeated. 

8 3, d Head. —Writing to dictation in Bal¬ 

bodha 3 lines from the 
book read, with not more 
than 6 mistakes. A full 
writing book (Modi large, 
hand) to be produced. 

3 4th Head. —Geography.—Knowledge of 

what a map is, e.y., of the 
cardinal points' of the 
compass, and how they 
and different portions of 
the earth are represented, 
&c. 

5 5th Head. —Plain needlework. 

Standard IV. 

8 1st Head. —Arithmetic.—In addition to 

previous standards, four 
Compound Rules and 
Simple Proportion. Easy 
sums in MentalArithmetic, 
involving the native 
tables of money, weight, 
measure, and capacity. 

9 2nd Head.—Reading the prose parts and 

100 lines of the poetry of 
the Fourth Book in B41- 
bhodha, with understand- 
ing of part read and moan¬ 
ing of words. The poetry 
to be also repeated. Read- 
ing a well-written Modi 
paper to he brought by 
the Examiner. 

8 3rd Head. —Writing to dictation iu Bal¬ 
bodha and Modi 3 lines 
from the book read, with 
not more than 6 mistakes. 
Modi copy-book to be pro¬ 
duced (middle-hand). 

3 4th Head.—Geography.—E1 e m e ntary 
geography of the Col- 
lectorate, involving know¬ 
ledge of its boundaries, 
rivers, mountains, made- 
roads, railways, principal 
towns, &c. Places to be 
pointed out on the map. 

5th Head. —Plain and fancy needlework, 

97 


Bombay 
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Standabds fob the Poona Female Nobmal School. 
Entrance Standaed III .—Standard for Girls’ Schools. 


First Year's Course. 


Hours. 


6 1st Mead. —Add to the Entrance Standard the four 
Compound Rules and the Rule of 
Three. Native tables of weight, 
money, measure, and capacity. 

8 2nd Bead, —Reading. The prose part of the 4th 

Book, with understanding of tha sub¬ 
ject-matter and meaning of words. 
Grammar, distinguishing parts of 
speech. Poetry, 45 stanzas to be 
understood and repeated. 

5 3rd Bead. —Writing to dictation 4 lines from the 
hook read with not more than 5 
mistakes. Modi, a full copy-book of 
medium hand to be shown. 

5 4th Bead. —Geography of the Presidency and 
neighbouring provinces, rivers, 
mountains, Native States, zillas, 
towns, <fcc., to lie pointed out on the 
map. History of Maharashtra to go 
in with the study of the map of 
Bombay Presidency, 

Second Year's Course. 

5 1st Bead, —In addition to the 1st year’s course, 
Compound Proportion, Simple In¬ 
terest, and Vulgar Fractions. Men¬ 
tal Arithmetic. 

8 2nd Bead. —Reading.—The prose part of ihe 5th 
Book with understanding of the sub¬ 
ject-matter and meaning of words. 
Grammar, Declensions and Samtts 
as in Dadoba’s Smaller Grammar.. 
Poetry, 50 stanzas of poetry from the 
5th Book to be understood and 
repeated. Reading Modi, 3rd book. 

5 3rd Bead. —Writing to dictation 5 lines from the 
book read with not more than 5 
mistakes. Modi, a full book of small, 
hand to be shown, 

5 4th Bead.— History of India ('ET^TH) by Vinayok 
Kondev Oka. Geography of India 
with information as in the 1st year’s 
course. 

Third Year's Course, 

5 1st Bead. —In addition to the previous standard, 

Practice, Decimal Fractions, and 
Compound Interest. Mental Arith¬ 
metic. 

8 2nd Bead. —Reading. Prose part in the first 233 
pages of the 6th Book with under¬ 
standing of the subject-matter and 
meaning of words. Easy Etymology. 
Grammar, Conjugations and Prayo- 
gas. Easy Parsing. Poetry, 70 
stanzas from the portion read to be 
understood and repeated. Reading 
Modi ordinary official papers. 

5 3rd Bead,—"Writing to dictation 5 lines from the 
book read with not more than 5 
mistakes. Modi writing. 

5 4th Bead. —In addition to the previous standard, 
History of England (by Hari 
Keshavji) down to the end of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. In addition 
to the previous standard, Geography 
of India and Europe. 

Fourth Year’s Course. 

5 1st Bead.— Arithmetic complete. Native accounts. 

Day-book, keeping of household 
accounts. 

.5 2nd Bead. —Sixth book, Reading the Prose part 

of the latter half with understanding 
of the subject-matter and meaning of 
words. Etymology. Grammar, Da¬ 
doba’s Smaller Grammar, complete 
with Parsing. Poetry, 75 stanzas 
from the part read, Modi, reading 
any paper brought by the examiner. 

5 3rd Bead. —Writing to dictation 5 lines from the 
book read with not more than three 
mistakes. Modi, writing a small 


essay in current Modi hand on a sub¬ 
ject treated in the 6th Book. 

5 4th Bead .—History of Englan'd, complete. General 
Geography of the world. Elements 
of Physical Geography, including the 
knowledge of the rotundity of the 
earth and its motions, the equator, 
the poles, the tropics, latitudes and 
longitudes, the seasons, day and 
night, eclipses, "tides, climate, rain, 
dew, &c. Map drawing of India. 

N.B .—No girl to be admitted to the Female Normal 
School unless she has completed and passes under the 3rd 
standard for Girls' schools. 

Standards for Needlework. 

1st Year's Course .—Neat patch-work, hemming, over¬ 
seaming back stitching as required in simple 
articles of native dress. 

2nd Year’s Course .—Further progress in above stitches 
and some skill to be shown in putting things to¬ 
gether in articles of native dress. 

3rd Year’s Course .—Tacks and gathers, as in articles of 
European wear, button-holes and eyelet holes. 

4th Year’s Course .—Still greater neatness and progress, 
some articles of fine white sewing, with small tucks 
and fine gathers, button-holes and eyelet-holes, cut¬ 
ting out simple articles of dress. 

Daring the whole course fancy needlework and other 
ornamental studies may be added according to the progress 
made in plain work. 

The Marathi language is the chief medium of com¬ 
municating instruction. Lately a Hindustani De¬ 
partment has been begun, from which I have great 
hopes that Muhammadan girls may be reached. 
The great body of our 34 pupils are high-caste 
Hindus, of whom 6 are Brahmins and 18 Maratha 
Kunbis, 1 Sonar, and 1 Vani. There is also one 
Jewess and one Muhammadan. Since 1872,34 mis¬ 
tresses have been sent out to situations from the 
Training College, as follows:—3 in 1872, 4 in 
1873, 7 in 1875, 3 in 1876, 1 in 1877, 2 in 1879, 
3 in 1880, 5 in 1881, 6 in 1882. 

There have been up to this time 34 mistresses 
sent out, and they are labouring in different parts 
of this Presidency. At first, as a rule the mistresses 
are appointed to take charge of schools in the city 
of Poona, so as to gain experience before being sent 
to a distance, where they are likely to have greater 
trials and difficulties. 

2. Let me say a little of the six primary schools 
in the city of Poona which have lately come 
entirely under my charge. My assistants and I 
have regularly attended to them more or less from 
the beginning; but in December 1879 they came 
under our administration, and I have since done 
the duties of a Deputy Educational Inspector in 
addition to my own as Lady Superintendent. To 
speak of the results of this work is rather prema¬ 
ture as yet. We have begun by haviug better 
school-houses as far as we could, so that tbe little 
girls under us are not now taught in wretched 
hovels as they formerly were, and we have set our¬ 
selves to remove the obstacles to tbe progress of 
our work as far as may be iu our power. The 
Practising School more immediately attached to 
the Training College is the most advanced; to 
this school Miss Morris, my assistant, has devoted 
her chief attention, which has resulted, not only iu 
benefit to the little girls, but to tbe womeu who 
go into it as pupil-teachers, &c. On the success 
of this school especially a great deal of the success 
of the Training College depends, though all the 
other primary schools are feeders to our central 
institution. Let me here speak of the chief great 
hindrance to our work iu these schools—early mar¬ 
riages. Hardly has a girl of high caste acquired 
a little elementary knowledge than she is called 
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away to be married at the tender age of 8 or 9. 
I think, however, there is some appearance of 
change in this matter. A few most respectable 
gentlemen are allowing their girls to grow up 
before marriage; some girls attend school after 
their marriage, though time is lost in visits to the 
mothers-in-law; there have been remarkable cases 
of widow marriages lately. I hope all these 
changes will eventually lead to the abolition of 
this great evil; the true remedy for this and 
similar evils is the education of both men and 
women. 

From the above rather meagre statement I hope 
it will be seen that the Department have done 
much for female education. 

The only improvement I would here suggest in 
the present course is that a few of the mor.e pro¬ 
mising students in our college should have English 
as a foreign language added to the above stand¬ 
ards. I know that English is studied by native 
girls without a proper knowledge of their own 
vernacular, when they cannot even sign their 
names in the written character of their own lan¬ 
guage ; this is an obvious abuse, and there never 
can be real appreciation of our language by such 
students nor can they ever gain any knowledge of 
English literature. A few of our students study¬ 
ing English after going through the course laid 
down in the Marathi standards, would have a good 
effect on female education in general, and some 
would doubtless eventually turn their information 
to good account in writing in their own language 
for the benefit of their countrywomen. The addi¬ 
tional expense would be well laid out on such, and 
the time well occupied. 

Ques. 43 .— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Ans. 43 .—If mixed schools can be established 
there can be no objection to them, 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44.—1 have already spoken of what has 
been done in this matter by the Educational De¬ 
partment here, and am in a manner committed to 
it; it is for others to suggest a better system 
which can be carried out. As to the sort of women 
to be trained as teachers, I would here say just one 
word. I have found in my own experience that 
so far from married women being the best sort to 
bo trained I have just found the reverse, as the 
husband has been as often a hindrance as not; the 
best women I have had have been widows or 
single women. Let the candidate be received for 
what she is in herself rather than on accouut of 
her circumstances, though these ought to have 


due consideration. These remarks apply to Native 
women of course. 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools, and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—I am sorry that I am unable to answer 
this question, never having had anything to do 
with grant-in-aid schools. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46 .—European ladies, who have set them¬ 
selves to study a native language so as to be able 
to communicate freely with the people of the local¬ 
ity in which their lot has been cast, have done 
much good in the advancement of female educa¬ 
tion. Without the study of some native language 
or other I do not see that European ladies can do 
much good. I could give many instances which 
have come under my own observation of ladies 
who have spent their time in the instruction of 
Native women and girls, and those who have met 
with success are those who have studied native 
languages. 

Ques. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47 .—My chief objection to the adminis¬ 
tration of Government female schools, as far as our 
mistresses are concerned, is that when those mis¬ 
tresses leave Poona for the districts, they are put 
under gentlemen who are Deputy Inspectors; this 
is contrary to all native ideas of propriety. It is 
not my object here to condemn any particular set 
of men as a class,*but the system, as it applies to 
this country, is bad, and I have known individual 
cases of great hardship arise from it; the obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from the above statement 
is that native girls’ schools should he inspected 
by ladies of high character and attainments, 
European ladies id the first instance, but I can see 
no objection to such a lady as Mrs. Ramabai Sans- 
krita, or one of our own women, occupying such a 
post eventually, after getting older and more ex¬ 
perienced, especially if, in addition to being good 
Marathi scholars, as they ought to be after having 
passed our Training College standards, they have 
acquired English so as to have some appreciation 
of its literature. 


Cross-examination of Mr. Mitchell. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1. — With reference to answer 44, do you 
think that a school mistress who is a married 
woman living with her husband, would, as a rule, 
be more popular with parents than one who is 
unmarried or single? 

A. 1 .—Perhaps so in the first instance, but I 
think a good woman would have her own weight. 
Besides, when she is married, the character of the 
husband must be taken into consideration. 


By Mr. Telang. 

Q, 1 .—Can you specify the sort of hardship 
which results from mistresses of female schools 
being placed under gentlemen who are Deputy 
Inspectors to which you refer in your answer 8 ? 

A. 1 .—The general character of my objection, 
to which there are, 1 am glad to say, exceptions, 
'is a coarseness of manner arising from ignorance 
of bow to treat a lady. 
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By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your answer 42, last 
part of paragraph 1, can you state what has become 
of the 34 mistresses sent out from your college; 
whether they are still engaged in tuition ? 


A. 1. —The following list will give the inform¬ 
ation required. The column “ Married ” refers to 
the state of the civil condition of the lady on 
entering the institution. 


College, Poona, since the date of its founda- 


Nominal fist of Women sent out from the. Female Training 

Hon down to the year 18S2. 


No. 

Names of Women. 

Caste, 

Whether Mar¬ 
ried or Un¬ 
married, 

Year in 
which 
sent out. 

Particulars with regard to Employment, &e. 

i 

Yashodib^i 

Brabman 

Widow 

1872 

Appointed to a School in Poona City; subse¬ 
quently to Bhiwndi,' and thence to Ahmed- 
nagar, where she now is. 

2 

Ahilydb4i . 

Kuubi 

Married 

it 

Appointed to school in Poona City, subsequent¬ 
ly to Sdtara; resigned. 

Wife of a trained master; appointed to Shola- 
pur; died some years after. 

Appointed to a school in Venguria, subse¬ 
quently to Kolhapur. 

3 

Sagun^b^i Josbi . 

Brahman 

it 

n 

4 ' 

VitMbdi Thorat . 

Kuubi 

a • 

1873 

5 

Gangabdi Dalvi . 

Brabman (Senvy) . 

Widow 

it 

Never accepted a scholarship ; appointed Assist¬ 
ant Mistress in Female Training College; sub¬ 
sequently married Mr. Bhandari in December 
1874; lives in Bombay. 

6 

■ Chimndbdi Sdlunke 

Kunbi 

Married 

i) 

Appointed to a school in Poona, subsequently 
sent to Kelshi in the Ratndgiri District; died 
from fever some time afterwards. 

H 

4 

Kashibiii Rode 

Brahman 

it • j 

if 

Appointed to a school in Pcona City; subse¬ 
quently sent to Bhiwandi, is now Mistress 
of the Satdra Girls’ School. 

8 

Bhdgirthibai KfCshinjEth 

it 

it 

1875 

Wife of a trained master; appointed to a 
school in the Poona City ; subsequently sent 
to Sholapur, where she now is with her 
husband. 

9 

Uangubai Sakbdram 

it • • 

Unmarried . 

rj 

ft 

Appointed to Bhdvanagav State, where she 
remained for some years; died of fever in 
Poona. 

10 

Tanibdi Jayashingkar . 

ft • • 

Widow 

it 

Is 

Appointed to a school in Karad, her native 
village; subsequently appointed- Assistant 
Mistress in the Female Training College, 
Poona; thence sent to take charge of the girls’ 
school at Miraj ; remarried to Mr. Tarkliad- 
kar, Head Master, Hyderabad High School 
(Sind), in January last; resigned. 

11 

Sonabdi Sakharam 

if 

Unmarried . 

ti 

Appointed to be Mistress of the Practising 
Girls’ School attached to the Female Train¬ 
ing. College; subsequently sent to Baroda 
Girls’ School; resigned in 1879. 

12 

Sagunabdi Deva . . 

if • • 

Married 

a 

Wife of a trained master; appointed to a 
school in Poona; transferred to Satara; 
subsequently to Baroda, where she now is 
with her husband. 

13 

Dnrgabai Josbi . 

i i * • 

it 

a 

Appointed to a school in Poona; afterwards 
Mistress in the Female Training College ; 
thence sent to Ivalbadevi Road Girls’ School 
in Bombay, and is now in Miraj in place of 
Tinib£i mentioned above. 

14 

Rahibai Sbirki . . 

Kunbi . , 

fi 

a 

Appointed to a school in the North-East Divi¬ 
sion ; afterwards appointed to Savantvddi, 
where she now is. 

15 

Gangub^i Rushi . 

Brabman 

Widow 

1876 

Appointed to a school in the Poona City; 
afterwards to KalytCn; thence to NJgdevi 
Road Girls’ School in Bombay, where she 
now is. 

16 

Girjdbdi Pawir . 

Kunbi . 

Married 

” 

Appointed to a station in the Southern Division 
in Konkan ; thence to Sholapur, and thence to 
Pandharpur, where she now is. 

17 

Miridmbdi Samson 

Jew . 

it * 

ii 

Appointed to the KtCmathipura Girls' School 
in Bombay, where she now is. 

18 

Sakhubdi Sondr . 

Sonar . 

Widow 

1877 

Appointed to a school in Poona and transferred 
to another, where she now is. 

19 

Saraswatibdi Chowndi . 

Brahman 

» * 

1879 

Appointed to a school in Poona ; subsequently 
sent to Pen in the Koisfba District, where 
she now is. 

20 

Gaydbdi Deshmukh 

Kunbi 

a * 

ft 

Appointed Assistant Mistress, in the K4m4- 
thipura Girls’ School in Bombay, where she 
still is. 

21 

Gangubai Shirki . 

it ' * 

Married 

1880 

Appointed to a school in Poona City ; thence 
sent to Baroda as Mistress of the Girls’ 
School, where she now is. 

22 

Cbampdbdi Pardeshi 

Pardeshi 

Unmarried , 

if 

Appointed to a Girls’ Scho 1 in Poona, after¬ 
wards sont to Kdlbddevi Road Girls’ School 
in Bombay, where she still is. 
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Nominal List of Women sent 


rom the Female Training College , Poona ,, since the date of its foundation 
down to the year 1882 —continued. 


No. 

Name of Women. 


Whether Mar- ! 

Year in 


Caste, 

ried or Un- 

which 

Particulars with regard to Employment, &c. 




married. 

sent out. 

23 

ManuMi SakhdiAm 

Brahman 

Unmarried . 

1880 

Passed in 1880, but too yonng to be placed in 






charge of a school; teaches 5th vernacular 
standard in the Female Training College and 
studies Hindustani. 

24 

Bhdgivthib6i Mane 

Kunbi 

Married 

1881 

Appointed to Alibdg Girls’ School; died in 


RddhlbfCi Sutiir . 




May last. 

25 

i» * *! 

?? * 

H 

Appointed to Karwdr, and thence to Ndsik 
Girls’ School, where she now is. 

26 

Krishndbdi Gulav 

Brahman 

Widow 


Appointed to Nipdni Girls’ School in the 


GanguMi Gavli . 




Southern Division, where she now is. 

27 

Kunbi 

Married 


Appointed to a school in Poona, and after. 


Roshenbi Syed . 




wards to Kaly^n, where she now is. 

28 

Muhammadan 


»7 

Appointed pupil-teacher in the Practising 






School, Poona; is now Assistant Mistress 
in the Female Training College ; also studies 
Hindustani with the prospect of being ap¬ 
pointed to a Hindustani Girls’ School. 

29 

Gazubdi Wa’iimbe 

Brahman 

Widow 

1882 

Appointed to Vengurla Girls’ School, where 






she now is. 

30 

KtfdhfCbdi Mugutkar 

Kunbi 

ft ‘ 

>9 

Lately appointed to Shukarwdr Peit Girls’ 






School m Poona. 

31 

Tftrdbai Sdlunke . 


Married 


Married to a trained Teacher (Assistant Master 






in Saddshiv Peit Girls’ School); she has 
lately been appointed Mistress of the 
Budhawdr Peit Girls’ School in Poona. 

32 

Vithf£b)Ci Mahrijan 

Brahman . . 

» 

ii 

Lately appointed Mistress of the Sadashiv 
Peit Girls’ School, Poona. 

33 

Yamnabtii Kdshikar 

Sondr 

Widow 


Pupil-teacher in the Practising Girls’ School 






in Poona. 

34 

Kasbibdi Sbewak 

Brahman 

Married 


Pupil-teacher in tho Poona Shukarwar Peit 






Girls' School. 


Q. 2. —If primary education were transferred 
to the management of Municipalities, would you 
advocate an exception in the case of female pri¬ 
mary schools ? 

A . 2.—1 entirely agree with Mr. S. S. Bengali 
that, for the reasons given by him, the female 
school should be excluded. In the city of Poona 
not a single female school has received any en¬ 
couragement, even in the matter of giving prizes, 
from the Municipality. 

By the President. 

Q, 1 .—Are there any objections in respectable 
native society to little girls going alone through 
the streets to school ? 

A, 1 .—I think there is. In Poona we aways 
send an old man to take the children to and from 


school. The feeling is that little girls might hear 
had language, or suffer annoyance, or even he 
subjected to thefts of their jewellery if they went 
alone. The elder girls coine and go to school 
alone with perfect safety. 

Q. 2. —As a matter of experience, how many 
girls have you been able to keep at school after 
ten years of age ? 

A, 2. —Several thousands of little girls have 
come under my observation, belonging to all classes, 
from Brahmans to sweepers, including Native 
Jews, Parsis, and Muhammadans. I have now 
upwards of 400 girls under observation. A very 
small proportion continues with us after 9 years ■ 
of these about one-half are single, the other half 
married, but they have not gone to their husbands’ 
houses. I append a statement giving details of 
caste of 375 pupils. 
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Q. 8 .—With reference to answer 43 in your 
evidence, do you think it possible to establish 
mixed schools on any considerable scale ? 

A. 3 .—I do not think it possible. They would 
be viewed with disapproval by native society. 

Q. 4. —Do you think that a supply of educated 
women exists at present in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency from which, say, three Inspectresses of 
Schools could be obtained and kept up ? 

A. 4. —They should be English women at first, 
unless an exceptional native lady like Karri abai 
Sanskrita could be obtained. 1 do not think, 
however, there would be any difficulty in keeping 
up a staff of three native female Inspectresses in 
this province. 

Q. 5. —Have you any Muhammadan girls under 
instruction ? 

A. 5. —I have only one Muhammadan girl 
among the 400 girls under my observation. There 
would be a difficulty in Muhammadan -little girls 
being instructed, like our other girls, by male 
teachers. 

Q. 6 —If you had more money for female edu¬ 
cation, do you think that there is an effective de¬ 
mand for additional girls’ schools in the Bombay 
Presidency ? 

A. 6 .—I think so. There is an increasing de¬ 
mand for female education in native society, not¬ 
withstanding much opposition. 

Q. 7. —Is your supply of female teachers equal 
to the present demand for them ? 

A. 7.—No. 

Q. 8. —If you had more money to spend in 
training female teacher, do you think that you 
could increase the supply ? 

A. 8. —I have not yet thought it my duty to 
spend the whole sum placed at my disposal for- 
training female teachers. I think, however, that 
money could be well spent in providing low-caste 
female teachers for the lower castes of the Hindus. 
I have not yet found this a practical cprestion in 
my own institution. 

Q. 9. —Will you favour the Commission with 
your views as to teaching by Zanana Mission 
ladies ? 

A■ 9. —I know of several such ladies. But I 
have not seen much of their work, although what 
I have seen of it is excellent. 


Re-examined, by Mu. Jacob through the 
President , 

Q. 1 .—Are you aware that there is a consider¬ 
able number of girls of the low castes attending 
the free schools of the Presidency ? 

A. 1 .—I was speaking only of the Poona City. 
I am not aware of facts outside that limit. 

Q, 9 .—Are you aware that in the rural districts 
of the Deccan Muhammadan girls freely attend 
girls’ and even boys’ schools ? 

A. 9- —No. I am not aware of the fact. 

Q. 3 .—Are you aware that in 1880-81 there 
were 2,745 Hindu and Muhammadan girls attend¬ 
ing boys’ schools in the Presidency ? 

A. 3.—No, 
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Evidence of M 

Ques. 1 .—Please state wliat opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been head master of several of 
the high schools in the Bombay Presidency during 
the last fifteen years, and have always taken a deep 
interest in the progress of education in all its 
branches. 

(2) As a member of the committee of the 
Female Normal School at Poona, I am practically 
acquainted with the difficulties connected with the 
subject of supplying teachers for female schools. 

(3) I have mixed with all classes of people, and 
have found frequent opportunities of ascertaining 
their views on the subject of education in all its 
branches. 

(4) I have travelled through several of the 
districts in the Presidency, arid have thus had 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with the 
present state of primary education in this part of 
India. 

(5) My experience has been gained in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, and specially -in the Central 
Division. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that; in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed on 
a sound basis, and is capable of development up to 
the requirements of the community? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —I think that on the whole the system 
of primary education in Bombay has been placed 
on a sound basis. 

(21 A large portion of the annual expenditure 
on education is devoted to primary instruction ; and 
schools are established wherever the people evince a 
genuine desire for education, and are ready to 
guarantee a minimum average attendance of 20 
children, and to provide half the eost of the school- 
building. 

(3) The instruction imparted in these schools is 
useful, and generally suited to the wants of the 
people ; and the method of teaching is intelligent. 
.Regularity and punctuality in attendance are 
insisted upon, and strict discipline is maintained 
throughont. The head masters are, as a rule, 
trained men, and they are assisted by a staff of 
teachers who have passed the 6th, or at least the 5th, 
vernacular standard. The schools are annually 
inspected by a competent inspecting staff, and a 
considerable degree of efficiency is thus secured. 

(4) If a slight change is made in the procedure 
of establishing primary schools with a view to fully 
utilise the existing indigenous schools in the pro¬ 
vince ; if the standards of instruction are simplified 
and one or two subjects of a practical character are 
introduced therein ; and if all the sources at the 
disposal of the Educational Department are fully 
and economically used, the system of primary 
education in this province is, in my opinion, quite 
capable of development up to the requirements of 
the community. 

(5) My detailed remarks on this point I reserve 
for my answers to Questions 4, 9, and 11, where 
they will come in their proper place. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 


L. V. A. Modak. 

classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influen¬ 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —In my province primary instruction is 
sought for by most classes of people. The aboriginal 
tribes, however, entirely hold aloof from it on 
account of their wild habits and extreme poverty; 
while the Muhammadans and extremely low-caste 
Hindus do not avail themselves of the means of 
education placed at their disposal as readily as the 
other classes of the Hindus do. 

(2) The chief causes of this backwardness are 
the utter ignorance and the consequent want of 
appreciation of the usefulness of education which 
characterises these classes, and their comparative 
poverty. In the case of the Muhammadans this 
backwardness also arises from the influence exer¬ 
cised by the priests, who discourage every kind of 
instruction except reading the Koran. 

(3) The attitude of the influential classes among 
the Hindus towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to the lowest castes is at present one 
of passive indifference, rather than of active op- 
positiop. Although, in most cases, they will not 
allow their children to sit along with low-caste 
children, still they will have no objection to the 
latter being taught by one of the assistant masters 
in a separate part of the school-building. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has 
the grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous 
schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —The number of indigenous schools in 
the Bombay Presidency, according to a calculation 
made in 1875-76, was 2,714, with 61,448 scholars 
in that year. But the information on which this 
calculation was based was chiefly supplied by 
masters of Government primary schools, and they 
must have only reported such indigenous schools 
as were in their immediate neighbourhood. No 
notice was apparently taken of the outlying 
indigenous schools, for, accordingtO the latest census 
returns available, there are about 8,000 villages in 
the Presidency with a population of 500 and upwards. 
Now, in a village containing 500 people, there must 
be about 40 boys of school-going age, taking one- 
sixth to he the ratio of school-going children to the 
whole population, and one-twelfth that of school¬ 
going boys; and I can scarcely believe that a village 
having 40 boys of school-going age can be with¬ 
out a school of some sort, unless it is solely inhabited 
by tbe lowest and tbe poorest classes of people. 
Moreover, there is a large number of indigenous 
schools in the large towns; and even in the smaller 
towns and larger villages, there are always some 
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indigenous schools existing side by side with the 
Government schools. Taking all these things into 
consideration, and observing also that even in 
villages with a less population than 500, but 
inhabited by higher classes of Hindus, there are 
always indigenous schools maintained by them 
for the education of their children, we cannot be 
far wrong if we take the indigenous schools at 
present existing in the Presidency to be at least 
half as many more as those given in the return 
above alluded to; that is to say, about 4,000 
indigenous schools existing side by side with and 
around the 4,705 Government vernacular schools 
given in last year's Educational Report. 

(2) These indigenous schools are in no way a 
relic of the ancient village system, which only 
provided the village with a priest who taught the 
Yeda by rote to such children as came to him to 
learn. Indigenous schools eonfiued to secular 
education is entirely a modem institution, though 
we cannot trace its origin. 

(3) The subjects of instruction in indigenous 
schools are reading and writing the current hand, 
and mental arithmetic, required in the ordinary 
transactions of the rural population. The instruc¬ 
tion given in these subjects is of a very defective 
character. The boys simply learn to read and write 
unintelligently, and they learn to cast accounts 
without the least knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetic. Printed books are scrupulously excluded 
from the course of instruction pursued in these 
schools, and the system of discipline in vogue is the 
discipline of the rod. No catalogue of any sort is 
kept, and attendance is never marked. 

(4) The fees charged in these schools are from 
two to four annas in rural districts, and from four 
to eight annas in towns. In the former the f§es 
are sometimes paid in kind. 

(5) The masters of indigenous schools generally 
come from the class of Brahmans, and their quali¬ 
fications are often of the most meagre description. 
Those who have no lands of their own and are too idle 
to rent lands from others for cultivation, who have 
not even a small amount of trading capital' to work 
upon, who have failed to obtain any kind of 
employment above menial service, either under 
Government or otherwise, and those who have also 
failed to qualify themselves for any profession, hut 
yet are above tbe mean life of beggars, generally 
take to the life of indigenous school masters. What 
can be expected of such men ? They are, as a rule, 
ignorant of anything beyond the simplest subjects 
they teach, namely, unintelligent reading, writing, 
and casting accounts. 

(6) The foregoing remarks apply to indigenous 
schools generally. There are, doubtless, some 
schools of this class, here and there, that have 
profited by the close contiguity of their neighbours 
—the well-ordered Government schools. 

(7) I do uot know of any arrangements made 
for training or providing masters for the indigenous 
schools. Men of the description given above find 
their way to places where, by establishing an 
indigenous school, they can gain a precarious liveli¬ 
hood. Sometimes well-to-do country-people find 
out some such person in their neighbourhood to 
establish a school for their own children ; and they 
also allow their poorer neighbours' children to attend 
on tbe payment of some fee. 

(8) Under altered circumstances, however, I 
think that indigenous schools can be turned to good 
account as part of a system of national education ; 
and the method I would adopt for the purpose is 


this: when an application for a new school is re- 
ceived, I would ask the applicants whether they had 
an indigenous school in their village. If they said 
yes, I would ascertain the nature of the school and 
the qualifications of the nteacher, and would offer a 
reasonable grant-in-aid ot exceeding R50 a year, 
prov id ed the applicants could get their indigenous 
master to adopt an intelligent method of teaching 
reading and writing, keep an attendance roll and 
send in a monthly statement of attendance and 
fees, and offer his school for examination at the 
annual visit of the inspecting officer. If the school¬ 
master is young and capable of improvement, he 
will gradually improve his school under this 
system. If he were found to be utterly incapable 
of any improvement, the villagers could in a little 
while be induced to dispense with his services, and 
employ in his placea person who had gone through 
the course of instruction pursued in Government 
vernacular schools. Gradually trained men, or at 
least men who have passed the vernacular 6th 
standard and obtained a second class public 
service certificate, can be placed at the head of 
such schools, which in that case will not be very 
inferior to any schools directly under the manage¬ 
ment of Government. As regards indigenous 
sehools which cannot he utilised in this way, I 
would offer the masters an annual grant simply on 
the results of a general annual examination of their 
schools in their own standards, varying from 3120 
to ft50, according to the number of boys in the 
school and the qualifications of the master. I 
would at first insist on no other condition than that 
of the annual examination, and would not even 
require the master to keep a roll-call, provided the 
headmen of the village gave assurance to the inspect¬ 
ing officer that the number presented for examina¬ 
tion was really attending the indigenous school 
during the previous year, or at least previous six 
months. When the indigenous masters are once 
accustomed to receive Government aid, they will 
be most reluetunt to forego it, and will thus he 
gradually induced to adopt an intelligent mode of 
teaching the very subjects they were teaching 
before in an unintelligent way, to keep a roll- 
call, and to send in a periodical return. The 
character of these schools will be gradually im¬ 
proved in the manner above indicated. In course 
of time most of the indigenous sehools will have 
changed hands, and will be found managed by men 
who have been directly or indirectly influenced by 
the Government method of teaching. 

(9) The masters of most of the indigenous 
sehools are, in the opinion of inspecting officers, 
unwilling at present to accept State aid, and to 
conform to the rules umder which such aid is given ; 
and consequently there are only 7 5 of such sehools 
hitherto recognised by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. But many of them may he brought under 
the influence of the Department by gradually 
extending the grant-in-aid system to them according 
to the method above suggested. 

(10) In Bengal, during the last ten years, the 
Educational Department has, under the system 
initiated by Sir George Campbell, brought under 
its influence more than 40,000 indigenous sehools by 
means of the grant-in-aid process; and,altogether, 
it would seem that about nine-tenths of the total 
number of indigenous schools in that province are 
at present aided by Government in some shape or 
other, and have been thus absorbed in the national 
system of primary education. What has been 
possible to do in Bengal to this enormous extent 
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may be much more easily done to a much smaller 
extent in Bombay by sympathetic treatment and 
by fostering care. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys 
educated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —No system of home education prevails 
in my province, and consequently there are no data 
to enable me to form an opinion as to the compara¬ 
tive value of home and school education. 

Ques. 6.- —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —As I have already stated in my answer 
to question 4, there is a large number of indigenous 
primary schools unaided by Govern ment, supplying, 
however imperfectly, the want of elementary 
instruction in rural districts ; but there is no 
chance, in my opinion, of their making the desired 
improvement to any marked extent without direct 
support from Government. How this may be done, 
and how these schools may be gradually absorbed 
in the national system of education, I have fully 
explained in the same place. By making offers of 
similar aid, many young men that are now qualify¬ 
ing themselves for the lower grace of the public 
service, and others that are being brought up in 
Government vernacular schools, may be induced 
to open fresh indigenous schools in smaller villages 
at present unprovided with any means of instruc¬ 
tion ; so that, in course of time, there will he no 
village deserving the name that is not supplied 
with an elementary school wholly or partially 
supported and managed by Government, 

(2) The various Missionary societies that have 
iitherto mostly confined their educational operations 
to towns, can be easily induced to establish schools 
in rural districts, especially for the education of 
the low-caste children, with a fair amount of State 
support. 

(3) There are at present no other private 
agencies available for promoting the work of pri¬ 
mary instruction. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal Funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possi¬ 
bility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —Primary and middle-class schools of 
every description may, in my opinion, be safely 
entrusted to Municipal Committees for support and 
management, wherever they have exhibited suffi¬ 
cient intelligence, public spirit, and the power of 
combination for civic purposes in other matters, 
reserving to Government the power ox inspecting 
the schools annually, and laying down the standards 
of instruction to be followed. 

(2) Assuming that the provision of elementary 
instruction in towns is to be a charge against 
Municipal Funds, the only security I can suggest 
against the possibility of Municipal committees 
failing to make sufficient provision, is to fix b} r 
special enactment a certain, proportion of the 
Municipal revenues, which the committees should 
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be required to devote to the purposes of education 
within their limits. This proportion should be 
adequate to the educational wants of the different 
Municipalities. As schools of the class above 
indicated are now mostly provided for out of 
local funds throughout the country, and as 
town populations with large revenues do not con¬ 
tribute any portion of these local funds, it is but 
fair that they should provide for their own educa¬ 
tional wants, so far as they relate to primary and 
middle-class instruction, by contributing a certain 
proportion of their public revenues. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village school masters? Do they ex¬ 
ert a beneficial influence among the villagers ? 
Can you suggest measures, other than increase of 
pay, for improving their position? 

Ans. 9 .—As regards the system of providing 
teachers for primary schools now in force, I have 
to offer one or two remarks. 

(2) There are at present 1,677 trained as against 
1,929 untrained teachers of primary schools em¬ 
ployed in the Presidency. It is evident from this 
that the five training schools for masters, now 
existing in the different Divisions of the Presidency, 
are not alone able to supply a sufficient number of 
trained teachers even for the existing number of 
Government schools ; much less will they be in a 
position to supply the increasing wants of the 
Department, when primary education is much 
more widely extended. I should, therefore, suggest 
that training classes should be attached to the 
district and taluka schools, from which masters 
may be supplied for schools in the rural districts. 
Besides, such of the masters of the indigenous 
schools as are young and capable of improvement 
will make efficient teachers in course of time for 
modei’ate requirements of the rural population. 
Such of those as may be found willing may be 
sent temporarily to the training classes and 
schools to receive some instruction there in the art 
of teachiug. 

(8) The present status of village school masters, 
owing to their small pay, is very low indeed ; and 
they do not exert any beneficial influence whatever 
among the villagers. The only means, other than 
increase of pay, which I can suggest for improving 
their position, and enabling them to exert their 
influence among the villagers, is to impart to 
them some little knowledge of scientific agriculture, 
native astronomy, medicine, aud law in addition to 
the subjects already taught in the training insti¬ 
tutions. 

(4) The present course of training colleges 
extends over three years. If one year be added to 
that period, and if the whole of the first year be 
not spent in revision, as is done at present, it will 
not be difficult to impart to them a moderate 
amount of knowledge in these additional subjects; 
especially as none are admitted to these institutions 
now, who have not passed the 6th or the highest 
standard of vernacular education. 

(5) The knowledge of these additional subjects 
will, in my opinion, considerably improve the 
condition of the village school masters. It will 
make him an invaluable member of the village 
community, and thus enable him to exercise a 
beneficial influence among the villagers. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
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more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruction 
in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10 .—VVliat makes the instruction in pri¬ 
mary schools unacceptable to the community at 
large, and especially to the agricultural classes, is, 
not the want of any new subjects which they wish 
to have taught, but the presence of some which 
they do not care for, namely, the reading of 
printed hooks, history, and geography. These 
subjects most of the old-fashioned people think to 
be utterly useless. 

(2) What will make primary schools more 
popular is, giving prominence to readiug, and writ¬ 
ing the current hand well, and castiug aceouufs 
readily by the method of mental arithmetic, and 
by making poetry, history, and geography, and 
the scientific system of arithmetic voluntary sub¬ 
jects forming the highest standard of education at 
primary schools, which those hoys should not be 
made to learn who do not wish to do so. If, in 
addition to this, a little instruction in scientific 
agriculture and some knowledge of the system of 
village accounts were introduced into the course of 
instruction, and effectively taught by masters who 
have themselves learnt them at training institu¬ 
tions, I have no doubt the primary schools will be 
very popular with the community. 

Quea. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught iu the schools of your province the dialect of 
the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 .—The vernaculars recognised and taught 
iu the schools in the different divisions of the 
Bombay Presidency are the dialects of the people; 
and their teaching, therefore, does not in the least 
make the schools unpopular. 

Quea. 14 .—Will you favourthe Commission with 
your views, first, as to how the number of primary 
schools can be increased, aud, secondly, how they 
can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14 .—I have already partly anticipated the 
remarks I had to make on this subject in my 
answer to question No. 4. I have there shown 
how the large number of indigenous schools that 
are scattered throughout the country may he 
absorbed in the national system of education, and 
how they may be gradually rendered more efficient. 
1 shall, therefore, content myself here with stating 
how this may be done without making any additional 
demands, at present, on Imperial revenues, and 
without diverting for this purpose funds which are 
now devoted to other equally important objects. 

(2) I have above stated that the existing un¬ 
recognised indigenous schools may be gradually 
turned into aided schools,receiving annual grants ac¬ 
cording to the general results of the annual examina¬ 
tion, the average attendance, and the qualifications 
of the master. I have also stated that the grants 
should not he less than R20 or more than R50 
a year. Now, considering that there will be many 
schools of inferior character, we may safely take, on 
an average, R3 as the monthly grant which shall 
have to be paid as State aid to each indigenous 
school. Taking the number of indigenous schools 
that have thus to be aided to he about 4,000, the 
monthly sum which will have to be expended this 
way will he about R12,000 ; and the additional 
annual expenditure which will be required on this 
a ccouut will thus he about Rl,44,000. This 
Remand can he met by utilising for this purpose 


certain sources of the annual income of the Depart¬ 
ment which are not yet utilised. These sources 
are as follows:— 

hilt /.—There is first the annual savings from the 
local educational cess, which for the last 
three years have averaged at about R69.000 
per year. These savings need no longer 
be added to the Local Fund reserve, as that 
fund lias already reached so high a figure as 
R-5,68,302, which will be probably 
sufficient for all contingencies arising for 
diminution of local cess, caused by scarcity 
of rain, &e. 

2ndly .—This large amount of Local Fund, 
which is not wanted for any immediate 
purpose, may # be put to interest, which will, 
in that case, annually amount to at least 
R19,000. 

3rdly .—There is a large amount saved every 
year from Provincial grants, which during 
the last three years has averaged at about 
K92,000. Now, this large amount is 
annually allowed to lapse to Provincial 
funds, which there is no reason to do ; for, 
although Government are unwilling to 
indefinitely increase the Provincial grant, 
they will not grudge to allow the present 
nominal amount of the grant to be fully 
expended. If there is any technical objec¬ 
tion to this, it can be got over by increasing 
the nominal annual grant to that extent. 

(3) Now these three items of annual revenue 
will amount to about Rt,80,000, which will be 
more than sufficient for aiding 4,000 indigenous 
village schools, which, according to the above 
calculation, will cost Government only about 
Rl',44,000 annually. The remainder may be 
devoted to the spread of female education, the claims 
of which on public revenues have yet received but 
small recognition at the hands of the Educational 
Department, as I shall have occasion to point out 
in the proper place. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragragh 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15 .—I do not know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in, 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854, for the 
simple reason that the state of things therein con¬ 
templated under which this could be done is yet 
far distant, if indeed it can ever he attained. That 
time is far distant yet, at least on this side of 
India, unless we mean to hand over the work of 
higher education to sectaries and adventurers, and 
thereby check the spread of higher education by 
the abandonment of those institutions which are 
now its mainstay, not to probable,but certain decay, 
which the Home Government in that very 
paragraph disclaimed any wish to do. A strong 
disclaimer like that contained in the paragraph 
above referred to is even now necessary. 

(2) Those who chiefly avail themselves of high 
and secondary education out of the Presidency 
town, mainly belong to the middle classes of the 
people, who are yet too poor to provide for their 
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own educational wants to the extent to which 
they will have to do it under the grant-in-aid 
system. 

(3) Higher education and the desire for it has 
not so far advanced in the Bombay Presidency as 
to induce private men of the requisite learning and 
talents, experience, aud pecuniary resources, to open 
higher institutions to any extent on their own 
account, and to manage them with increasing 
efficiency, even with the prospect of getting liberal 
grants from Government. 

(4) There are, no doubt, many Missionary 
Societies which have established higher institutions 
in the larger cities, and which arc ready to avail 
themselves of Government aid. Bat their avowed 
object being sectarian propagandism, people in 
general have no confidence in their disinterested¬ 
ness, or in the efficiency of their secular teaching. 
That this is true of the majority of their institu¬ 
tions is shown by their poor attendance, and still 
poorer results, notwithstanding that they charge 
very low fees, and .are mostly under European 
management. Government, therefore, have hither¬ 
to been naturally averse to transfer the work of 
public instruction to such bodies. 

Qaes. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

jins. 16 .—I know of no case in which this can 
be done without injury to education, and to certain 
other interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect, 

(Si) There are at present only two higher 
Government institutions in the Presidency that ■ 
can educate men for the University in all its I 
stages and branches. These are the Elphinstone 
and Deccan Colleges, Now, neither of these 
institutions can be closed or transferred to private 
bodies for the following reasons. 

(3) These two colleges are institutions of a very 
long standing, and they have all along been 
conducted with an efficiency which lias been rarely 
exhibited by any of the private colleges. They 
are much more numerously attended, and have 
achieved much brighter results than many of the 
private institutions. 

(4) St, Xavier's College in Bombay has no 
.doubt shown a considerable degree of efficiency, 
hut it has an insufficient staff, and but small 
attendance. This is a striking fact, considering 
the central position of that institution with refer¬ 
ence to the native town, Elphinstone College, 
with its higher fees, fewer free-studentsbips, and 
most inconvenient locality, has on its rolls more 
than double the number of students that attend 
St. Xavier's College. This shows how much more 
popular the former college is than, either of the 
Mission colleges in Bombay, and how the cause of 
higher education would suffer, if that, sole Govern¬ 
ment college in the Presidency town were abolished 
or transferred to any private agency. 

(3) As regards the Deccan College, it is the 
only institution of the kind out of Bombay ; aud 
it would be doing a great injury to the cause of 
higher education to abolish it, or e ven to reduce 
its status. It would be unfair to compel mofussil 
students of the middle classes, with extremely 
moderate means, to join the Elphinstone College 
in Bombay, where the fees and the cost of hoarding 
and living is disproportionately high, and beyond 


the reach of most people outside the Presidency 
town. 

{$) It is necessary for Government to maintain 
both their colleges in their present status for 
reasons above stated, and also with a view to main¬ 
tain the principle of religious neutrality, which 
will he clearly violated if higher education were 
practically handed over to the sole management of 
Christian Missionary Societies, and all Hindu, 
Parsi, and Muhammadan students were compelled 
to attend their institutions entirely against their 
will, 

(7) As regards secondary education, there is 
only one Government high school in each district, 
besides the Elphinstone High School in Bombay. 
Now the latter is almost a self-supporting institu¬ 
tion, the Provincial expenditure upon it being only 
about R11,000, that is, less than one-fourth of its 
total cost. I do not think that any private body, 
whether Missionary or otherwise, can manage that, 
institution with half its present efficiency with the 
same amount of Provincial grant. No private 
school in Bombay has yet been able to achieve half 
as good results as the Elphinstone High School; 
and, as that is the only institution to which parents, 
who are suspicious about the influence of Missionary 
teaching, and who have no confidence in other 
ephemeral schools started by young adventurers, 
can send their children, it would be unsafe to 
meddle with that institution ; for it cannot but 
injure the cause of education in Bombay, and make 
the observance of the principle of religious neutra¬ 
lity utterly impossible, 

(8) What I have said above with regard to the 
Elphinstone High School may he said with greater 
force of the Government High School at Poonn, 
where there are no other agencies at work at present, 

I which can take up the work which it has been 
doing with a success and efficiency second only to 
the Elphinstone High School in the whole Presi¬ 
dency. It will not be alleged that any of the 
three institutions in the city can take the place 
of the Poona High School, at least for some time 
to come. The state of the Free Church Mission 
School is too well known to make it necessary for 
me to make any remarks on it here. Of the 
native institution all that I can say is, that it has 
simply managed to exist during the last few years; 
and as regards the New English School, which 
has been started by some graduates fresh from the 
University, it would be sufficient to say that it is 
so new, and its future is yet so uncertain, that an 
old and highly successful institution like Poona 
High School cannot be dispensed with to make 
room for it. The Poona High School, unlike the 
Elphinstone, has no endowments' to depend upon ; 
yet its fees alone cover more than half or nearly 
55 per cent, of the total expenditure. The cost to 
Government for each pupil in it is only about 
R20 per year. 

(9) As regards the other district high schools, 
there are no private high schools, Missionary or 
otherwise, in their vicinity, even in a tolerable 
state of efficiency, to do the work which Govern¬ 
ment high schools are now doing, namely, that of 
giving secondary education to the middle and lower 
classes. The Mission schools at Surat, Ahmedabad, 
and Belgaum have recently been showing some signs 
of improvement. But it will take a long time before 
they are able to do the work of Government 
institutions with any chance of permanence; and as 
there are no other private high schools than 
those established by Missionary Societies .in these 
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outlying localities, the people will simply be left 
to the alternative of sending their children, whether 
they like it or not, to the Mission schools which 
insist on sectarian religious teaching. The cause of 
education cannot but suffer greatly by the change. 

(10) All the private agencies above alluded to, 
which are at present taking part in the work of 
high and secondary education, should, however, be 
heartily encouraged with a fairly liberal aid from 
State funds, that they may, in the course of time, 
he in a position to take upon themselves a much 
greater share of the work of public instruction 
than they have hitherto done. State aid, however, 
should be given to such institutions only as are 
open to all classes of the community, and as do uot 
force religious instruction on those who do not 
Want it. 

(11) If it be urged that the Government insti¬ 
tutions cost more than private ones, I reply that 
the increased cost is much more than compensated 
by providing the country with an educational 
system, which is far superior in order and disci¬ 
pline and general efficiency to any other educational 
system not under the direct control of Govern¬ 
ment, and which carries with it the entire confi¬ 
dence of the people on account of its perfect 
neutrality in matters of religion. 

(12) The great superiority of the Government 
over private colleges is undisputed ; and the superi¬ 
ority of Government over private schools is suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by the results of the Entrance 
Examination during the last twenty years, that is 
to say, ever since the organisation of the Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay. These results have been tabu¬ 
lated by the University Registrar for the Director 
of Public Instruction, and are published at page 
32 of the Annual Report of the Bombay Educa¬ 
tional Department for the year 1880-81. From 
these results it is clear that while 39 per cent, of 
the candidates from Government schools have passed 
the Entrance Examination, only 29 per cent, have 
passed from private schools; and while Government 
schools Sent up 54 per cent, of the total number of 
successful candidates, private schools only sent up 
30 per cent. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Aiis. 17 .—The couutry is not yet sufficiently 
advanced in wealth and education, especially out of 
Bombay, to encourage any gentleman to establish 
schools and colleges to any extent, ou their own 
account, even with the prospect of securing grants- 
in-aid, 

Ques. J.8 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures would 
be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the 
interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such 
institution on a private footing ? 

Am. 18 .—-I do not think that the time is yet 
come, or even that it is near, when Government, 
or any local authority haviug control of public 
money, may safely announce its determination to 
withdraw, after a given terra of years, from the 
maintenance of any higher institutions. The only 
proper course to adopt at present would be to help 
all private institutions without considerations of 
race or colour, caste or creed, to improve their effi¬ 


ciency, and to place’themselves on a firm footing, 
by means of a fair and liberal system of grants- 
in-aid. They should, however, be controlled by the 
Educational Department by a sfrict annual inspec¬ 
tion, not only with reference to the subjects taught 
in them, but also with reference to their general 
discipline and management. 

Ques. SO. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

An?, 20. —The Government educational system 
is, on the whole, one of practical neutrality. In 
its own institutions Government scrupulously 
abstains from inculcating any sectarian religious 
principles; while in the case of aided schools it 
only gives grauts-in-aid purely according to the 
results of their secular teaching. If only Govern¬ 
ment aid were equally distributed between Mis¬ 
sionary and non-Missionary institutions on the one 
hand, and between Christian and non-Christian 
schools on the other, there would be no cause 
whatever for the complaint which is heard in some 
quarters with regard to the working of the grant- 
in-aid system, or with regard to the observance 
of the principle of strict religious neutrality. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for liigheredu- 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21.— With the exception of Parsis, whose 
number is comparatively small, it is the middle 
classes that principally avail themselves of colle¬ 
giate institutions, whether Government or aided, 
for the education of their children, judging from 
the caste returns given for several institutions iu 
the Annual Report of the Bombay Educational 
Department for 1880-81, Now, as the middle 
classes mostly consist of men of moderate means, 
and as the college fees are at present very high, 
the complaint is altogether unfounded. This is 
specially so in the case of the two Government 
colleges, which are situated at long distances from 
the town proper. In them residence at college, 
which is very costly, is rendered necessary iu the 
case of most students. 

(2) The same remarks, ceteris paribus, apply to 
schools. The complaint may have some founda¬ 
tion as regards the Elphinstoue High School, as 
it is largely attended by Parsis, who may be con¬ 
sidered as a wealthy class. But then there is the 
Marathi side of the same school, which consists 
mostly of Hindu children of the middle class; and 
as two different rates cannot be charged for the 
two different sides of the school, the present rate 
of fees (R 3 to 4) must be accepted as sufficiently 
high for those who attend that institution. 

(3) As regards other schools (I am here speak¬ 
ing of Government schools only, for the fees in 
private schools are admittedly low) which are 
situated in the mofussil, I have already stated 
above, in a former answer, that the majority of the 
boys attending them belong to the middle classes, 
for whom the present rates of fees are sufficiently 
high ;—nay, in the case of many parents, I know 
from personal knowledge, the charge ou account 
of fees presses very hard, 
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(4) The rate of fees payable for collegiate edu¬ 
cation in the Bombay Presidency is from R5 
to RIO per month. As regards high schools, 
the rate of fees is different for different schools, 
and different rates of fees obtain in different 
standards of the same school. In the Elphinstone 
and Thana High Schools the highest fee payable 
is E4 per month, in the Poona High School 
S3, and in most of the other high schools 

R8. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or eo.llege supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Am. 22. —I do not know of any such college ; 
but I believe the Parsi Proprietary School, and 
one or txvo Parsi schools in Bombay, are entirely 
supported by fees. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Goverument institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —I believe it is quite possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable^ even when in 
direct competition with a Government institution. 
St. Mary’s Institution in Bombay is an instance 
in point. By single-hearted devotion to their 
work, and by strict enforcement of discipline, the 
Managers of that institution have acquired for it 
a position of considerable influence and stability. 
If other private institutions work with the same 
energy and devotion to work, there is no reason why 
they should not achieve similarly good results. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —What may be the experience of 
colleges on this point I cannot say; but with 
regard to high schools I have noticed that some 
of the private schools, especially Missionary in¬ 
stitutions, where in many cases numbers are chiefly 
looked to and discipline is neglected, often interfere 
witli the maintenance of strict discipline in Gov¬ 
ernment institutions. 

(8) Boys that have failed to obtain promotion 
in the latter, readily find admittance into the 
higher, classes of the former ; and then, on the 
plea of being in those classes there, after a time 
they return to be admitted into similar classes of 
the Government schools. Ill-natured boys, know¬ 
ing well that if they are expelled from Government 
institutions they can readily find admittance into 
private ones, are not as obedient and respectful to 
their masters as is necessary for the maintenance 
of proper discipline in the classes. 

(3) This sort of unhealthy competition is 
injurious to the cause of sound education; but, as 
it is impossible to bring about an agreement 
between Government and private institutions on 
this poiut, the only remedy I can suggest is, that 
nspeeting officers, when they visit the aided 
ustitutions, should see that promotions in, and 
idmissions to, those schools are always made in 
iccordance with the standards recognised by Gov- 
l-nment. This point should be borne in mind in 
etermiuing the grant for general discipline aud 
lanagement. 

Ques. So. —'Do educated Natives in your pro- 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Bombay. 


Ans. 25. —I do not think that there is any 
ground for complaint on this head as yet. Indeed 
it is often difficult for Educational authorities to 
find a sufficient number of educated Natives to 
enter the Educational service ; and it is well known 
that only a* few graduates have as yet sought 
admission into the Revenue Department under the 
existing rules, although there are many vacancies 
awaiting them there. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of- those 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —The instruction imparted in secondary 
schools is certainly useful, hut I cannot say that 
for those who do not pursue their studies beyond 
their school career it is sufficiently practical. It 
must he admitted that at present the aim of secon¬ 
dary education is mainly to prepare men for the 
University career. But I do not see any reason 
why after the 5th ADglo-vernacular standard, 
which is the standard for the First Class Public 
Service Certificate Examination, the classes in 
secondary schools may not be divided into two 
departments, one preparing for the University, 
and the other for the practical occupations of life. 
In the former may be taught classical languages, 
and the other subjects which are necessary for 
those who want to enter the University; while 
in the latter penmanship, composition, letter-writ¬ 
ing, book-keeping, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the forms recognised in official and mercantile 
correspondence. The Entrance Examination should 
be the goal of the former; while a special examina¬ 
tion may be held simultaneously with the Entrance, 
where the student’s knowledge of the subjects 
taught in the practical department may be tested, 
and certificates of proficiency in those subjects 
granted to enable them to enter practical life. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you-of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —I have already anticipated the answer 
to this question in my answer to the last one. 
The principal aim of secondary education being, 
as I have above said, to prepare men for the 
University, its curriculum is naturally arranged 
with that end in view ; but I cannot say that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed 
to it. 

Ques, 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what re¬ 
medies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. — i do not think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them¬ 
selves for the University Entrance Examination 
can ever be too large for the requirements of the 
country. I do not believe that the country would 
be any the worse for having as many of her sous 
as well educated as possible before they enter the 
different walks of public and private life; and it 
is unnecessary to suggest any remedies for a state 
of things which does not exist, and would be in no 
way injurious if it did exist. 
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Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ann. 29 .—There are certain University scholar¬ 
ships endowed by private individuals which are 
open to all institutions alike, whether Government 
or private. Besides these, each college has its own 
set of scholarships, mostly endowed by private 
gentlemen, and in some cases receiving grants 
from Government. There is no general scholar¬ 
ship system in the Bombay Educational Depart¬ 
ment. To some of its institutions Government 
allows a small monthly sum for scholarships; 
and the aided schools, which receive annual grants 
from Government, may set apart a portion for 
scholarships to be held by their students. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—I do not think that the University 
curriculum atone can afford a sufficient training 
for teachers in secondary schools, nor is the costly 
machinery of special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose. There are two ways in which this 
may be done. The college professors should give 
joiut certificates to such of their students as wish 
to enter the Educational Department after com¬ 
pleting their college career, stating whether their 
conduct has been unexceptionable throughout, and 
whether their bearing is gentlemanly, whether 
their attendance has been marked by regularity 
and punctuality, whether they are neat, accurate, ! 
and methodical in their written work, aud thought¬ 
ful, faultless, aud simple in their oral communica¬ 
tion. The holders of such certificates may be at 
once appointed masters in secondary schools, and 
confirmed after a year's probation on the recom¬ 
mendation of the head of the school. Those who 
cannot get such certificates at the time of leaving 
college, but have afterwards qualified themselves 
for the teacher’s profession, may be admitted as 
candidates in some of the leading Government 
schools ; and after a trial of six months, during 
which the bead of the institution should ascertain 
whether they have got the qualifications specified 
above, they may be recommended for probationary 
appointments, in which they should not be con¬ 
firmed till after one year’s further trial. 

Ques. 32 ,—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

.ins. 32 .—At present the Bombay Presidency 
is divided for the purposes of inspection into five 
divisions, each of which has an Inspector, assisted 
by one Deputy and one Assistant Deputy Inspector 
for each district. AU Government primary 
schools are, as a rule, visited once a year by the 
subordinate inspecting officers. The Educational 
Inspectors supervise the work of their subordinates 
generally, aud eouduct the examination of all 
secondary schools, Government or aided. But 
a single annual visit, which, wheu schools are 
numerous in any district, must be necessarily 
hurried, cannot be quite satisfactory. I should, 
therefore, propose that the district aud taluka 
school masters, who are generally experienced and 
well-trained men, may be turned into half-time 
Inspectors, who should visit the surrounding 
village schools within easy distance at least twice 


a year. They should be paid travelling allowance 
at the usual rates, and a temporary assistant 
should be given them to work in their schools 
during their absence on inspection duty. The 
small additional funds which will thus be required 
to make the inspection system as thorough as 
possible, may he defrayed from the savings men¬ 
tioned in my answer to question 14. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33 .—The number of educated men (not¬ 
withstanding the talk about there being too many 
of them for the requirements of the country) is 
yet too small to enable the Educational Depart¬ 
ment to secure voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection aud examination. 

(i) The present local committees in connection 
with primary schools are not capable of exercising 
even a general supervision over the schools under 
their control; much less can they be expected to 
take part in the regular work of inspection and 
examination. 

(3) In Bombay and Poona tbe Government 
high schools are examined by college professors, 
but this cannot bo strictly called a voluntary 
agency. It i^ merely an internal arrangement, 
of the Department, made with a view to give some 
little relief to the inspecting officers. 

(4) There is material enough in Bombay, how¬ 
ever, which may gradually be turned to good 
account, by forming an examination board to 
inspect the educational institutions in the Presi¬ 
dency town. In Poona I do not think this is yet 
possible. 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature? 

Ans. 35 .—I do uot think that there is any 
ground for the complaint as regards text-books, 
because private institutions are at liberty to intro¬ 
duce any books they please, provided they are 
similar in quality to the text-books sanctioned for 
Government schools by the Educational Depart, 
meet. As regards examinations, in order to 
determine the grants to be paid to aided schools. 
Government has laid down oertain standards, and 
Educational Inspectors are guided by them in con¬ 
ducting the examinations. There is not the least 
interference on the part of the Educational officers 
with the internal arrangements of private institu¬ 
tions. 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State aud by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ans. 36 .—In the present state of education in 
Iudia tbe Government must take part in every 
branch of it. In no branch whatever can educa¬ 
tion be left solely to the care of private agencies; 
nor can Government afford to dispense with any 
existing private agency that may be doing any 
useful educational work. The vast extent of the 
country and the enormous numbers of its popula¬ 
tion require that both tbe State and other agencies 
should combine to carry out the great work of 
education. I have indicated more than once in 
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my previous answers that the country is not yet 
sufficiently advanced to make it safe for Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw, even to a small extent, from 
the direct management of any of its schools and 
colleges. It is enough if sufficient scope is given 
by the State for the development of private 
institutions by means of a liberal system of grants- 
in-aid. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combinatiou for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—The only effect of the withdrawal of 
Government at present from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges will, in my opiuion, 
be to check the spread of education; and instead 
of assisting the growth of a spirit of relianee upon 
local exertions and combination for local purposes, 
it will simply dry up the only source from which 
such a spirit first springs in large towns, and then 
spreads to rural districts. I am decidedly of opinion 
that such a step, taken under the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, cannot but frustrate the 
very objects of advancing education which the 
Despatch of 1854 had in view. These objects may 
be thus summed up : — 

(1) To confer upon the Natives those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the 
general diffusion of useful knowledge ; 

(’2) To secure a general sympathy in the Native 
mind for the work of moral and social 
regeneration; 

(3) To secure intellectually fit and faithful 

officers for the Government; 

(4) To rouse the Natives to develop their 

resources, to advance their commerce, and 
to increase their wealth ; 

(5) To secure the diffusion of the improved arts, 

sciences, philosophy, and literature of. 
Europe in India, by making the Natives 
familiar with the works of European 
authors, and with the results of the thought 
and labour of Europeans in every depart¬ 
ment of useful knowledge. 

Now all these uoble objects of that noble Des¬ 
patch are just being partially and gradually ful¬ 
filled by meaus of the development of higher 
education ; and to weaken its machinery, in any 
way, at this time, would be like sapping the 
foundation when the structure has just begun to 
rise, or laying the axe at the root of a tender plant, 
which we ourselves have planted, and which we 
wish should grow and be covered with abundant 
fruit and blossom. 

Ques. 38 ,—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—I have already partly anticipated my 
answer to this question. I am afraid that the 
removal of that wholesome rivalry which now 
exists between Government and private institu¬ 
tions, and which has proved extremely useful for 
the gradual development of both, will lead to the 
deterioration of the standard of instruction in ail 
classes of institutions; and I do not think that any 
precautionary measures can prevent this evil result. 


Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub¬ 
ject ? 

Ans. 39 ,—I do not think that any systematic 
instruction in duty and the principles of moral 
conduct is given in any Government colleges and 
schools. Indeed, apart from sectarian religious 
teaching, it is doubtful whether any system of 
moral education, as such, is pursued in any school 
or college whatever on this side of India. But I 
know of my personal knowledge and experience 
that, although instruction in duty and moral 
principles does not form a separate subject of 
instruction in any college or school, still ,professors 
and teachers, in the course of their teaching and 
in their intercourse with pupils, do take advantage 
of every opportunity which offers itself to impress 
on their minds a proper sense of duty and moral 
obligation. I think that if Butler's Analogy and 
Sermons and Paley’s Natural Theology were intro¬ 
duced as text-books in the necessary classes in 
Government colleges, and the teaching entrusted 
to sympathetic professors, all that can be done in 
this matter by regular instruction will have been 
done. For the rest we must look to the personal 
influence of professors with their pupils. If the 
professors themselves are actuated by a strong 
devotion to duty, a true appreciation of the sacred¬ 
ness of great moral truths, and a serious desire to 
see them respected on every occasion, they cannot 
fail to exorcise a wholesome influence on the minds 
of their pupils, 

(2) In schools, Chambers' Moral Class Book, 
Day's Sandford and Merton, Robinson Crusoe, 
and similar books are used as text-books. These 
and the other departmental hooks contain many 
lessons, which are replete with instruction in 
moral truths ; and I have found in most eases that 
masters do take advantage of these opportunities 
to inculcate moral principles on the minds of their 
pupils. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject? 

Ans. 40 .—Both the Government colleges and 
most of the secondary schools are provided with 
gymnasia for the physical education of students. 
I have also seen in some primary schools the 
masters attending to the physical education of 
their pupils. I think that every school ought to 
have a small gymnastic apparatus of its own, and 
a portion of the school-time should be devoted to 
gymnastic exercises. Wherever possible, schools 
should be provided with play-grounds when boys 
could engage in healthful out-door games, under 
the superintendence of their masters. These play¬ 
grounds are, in my opinion, even more useful than 
the gymnasia, 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Am. 41 .—Except among the Muhammadan who 
have indigenous schools of their own, here and 
there, for teaching girls to read the Koran, there 
are no indigenous female schools in any part of the 
Bombay Presidency with which I am acquainted. 

Ques. 49 .—What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
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parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—If we keep in view the great prin¬ 
ciple laid down in paragraph 83 of the Despatch 
of 1854, namely, that “a far greater proportional 
impulse is imparted to the educational and moral 
tone of the people by means of female education 
than by the education of men/' the progress made 
by the Department in instituting schools for girls 
cannot be considered as satisfactory. 

(2) Mr. Howell, in his note on the state of 
education in India in 1866-67, in reviewing the 
progress of female education up to that date, 
stated that “ the frank and cordial support of Gov¬ 
ernment to female education, promised in the 
Despatch of 1854, had not been given, and that 
only a beginning had been made in some prov¬ 
inces." Since then, through the exertions of the 
late lamented Miss Mary Carpenter of Bristol, two 
female Normal schools have been established at 
Ahmedabad and Poona respectively; and some 
progress has no doubt been made in the work of 
female education. But the number of girls' 
schools is still extremely small, and even of that 
small number only a few schools, here and there, 
are provided with female teachers. During the four 
years succeeding the publication of Mr. Howell's 
note, pretty good progress was made in this direc¬ 
tion. The number of Government girls' schools, 
which in 1866-67 was 61, rose in 1870-71 to 159, 
and the number of female scholars from 1,935 to 
6,066; that is to say, in four years the number of 
schools was more than doubled, and the number of 
scholars increased more than threefold. But dur¬ 
ing the ten years following, namely, from 1870-71 
to 1880-81, female education seems to have re¬ 
ceived a check from some cause or other; for the 
number of Government schools only rose from 159 
to 198, while the number of scholars from 6,066 to 
11,691, which can by no means he regarded as 
satisfactory progress in the work of female educa¬ 
tion. According to the latest published Educa¬ 
tional Report, we have in the whole Bombay 
Presidency only 198 schools for girls, against 4,001 
for boys, and 11,691 as the number of girls receiv¬ 
ing education in Government schools against 
240,815 boys. These figmres by no means show 
that the progress of female education is commen¬ 
surate with the education of men. 

(3) I have in the above calculation taken no 
account of 34 aided girls' schools attended by 
3,325 girls and 66 inspected ones with 2,596 
girls. But even these latter do not show sufficient 
progress. During the ten years from 1870 to 1880 
the aided schools have only risen from 23 to 34, 
and the inspected ones from 36 to 66, Altogether 
the condition of female education has not relatively 
much altered since the time Mr. Howell wrote the 
note above alluded to ; and what he said on * the 
subject then may be said with very little altera¬ 
tion now —“ that the immediate obstacles to pro¬ 
gress are the want of trained school mistresses 
and of adequate inspection, and that the greatest 
degree of success has been achieved in those pro¬ 
vinces where a personal interest in the movement 
has been most evinced by the District and Educa¬ 
tional authorities.'' 

(4) I would conclude my remarks on this part 
of the subject by adding that the education of 
men having chiefly occupied the attention of Gov¬ 
ernment and the public, “ the impulse imparted 
to the educational and moral tone of the people," 
to use the language of the Despatch, is far less 


than it would have been, if female education had 
met with that “ cordial sympathy " which was 
expressed for it in the Despatch if the work had 
been carried on with the enthusiasm which marked 
the early attempts to establish schools for hoys, 
and if the progress of female education had thus 
been commensurate with that of the education of 
men. 

(5) Almost all the female schools at present 
only read up to the 4th standard (vernacular), 
which is the same as that for boys. It is rarely 
that the higher standards are taught, and there 
is not a single Government Anglo-vernacular 
schools or high school for the education of 
grown-up girls. The services of the European 
mistresses in the two female Normal colleges, 
whose work consists chiefly of superintendence, 
can be easily utilised in this direction; and if 
Anglo-vernacular classes are formed in these two 
institutions, I am sure, by-and-by, we shall have 
native ladies qualified to enter upon the work of 
higher education. 

(6) When English education was first intro¬ 
duced in this country in the different district 
towns, schools were established for boys and con¬ 
ducted by some of the best men from the colleges, 
who were well paid for those times. These schools 
were at first very thinly attended, but have been 
gradually developed into the present high schools. 
I do not know why even a beginning in this direc¬ 
tion has not yet been made, with a view to promote 
the cause of the higher education of females. 

(7) If the apathy of the people be urged as the 
cause of this backwardness, I reply that the early 
attempts at the education of boys encountered an 
equal amount of apathy and prejudice. But as 
these hindrances were overcome in the course of 
time by patience and perseverance and zealous 
exertions, I do not know why the experiment 
should altogether fail in the ease of female educa¬ 
tion. It is true that the social customs of the 
people require girls to leave their schools at a very 
early age; still, if well-trained and respectable 
English mistresses, who have fully mastered the 
vernacular of the districts, were placed at the head 
of the superior schools, I have no doubt that 
gradually people will begin to keep their girls longer 
at school than at present: for, naturally, parents 
have more confidence in respectable female teachers 
than in men, however respectable the latter may 
be. At least the system is worth trying; and as 
the education of boys has so long been almost 
exclusively attended to, a small portion of the 
public funds and some share of public attention 
should now be directed to this important branch 
of public instruction. 

(8) The standards of instruction used in girls' 
schools at present are somewhat simpler than 
those which prevail in boys' vernacular schools, 
hut they are of the same nature. Girls are 
taught the rudiments of reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, history, and geography. As girls in many 
cases are not likely to continue to receive education 
as long as boys, it is necessary, I think, to give 
them in short space as much useful knowledge as 
possible. Their series should be simple and less 
technical, and should contain more historical anec¬ 
dotes and short biographical notices, besides lessons 
in easy poetry and general facts from astronomy 
and natural history. They should likewise be 
taught a little of domestic economy, both Indian 
and English, In the Reading Series, there should 
also be lessons in morals, manners, aud personal 
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habits of cleanliness and tidiness, attention to 
which should be practically drawn by the teachers. 

Ques. 43 .-—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans, 43 .—In very small places, where enough 
girls cannot be got to form a separate class, they 
may be allowed to sit along with the boys up to 
the age of 6 or 7, or at the most 8. Beyond this 
I do not think it proper to mix boys and girls 
together in the same class, 

Ques, 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—The best method of providing teach¬ 
ers for girls appears to me to have as many 
young ladies trained in the female training insti¬ 
tutions for that purpose as possible. These should 
be, as far as practicable, the wives of the masters 
trained in the male training colleges. At first 
there may be some difficulty in inducing masters 
to bring their wives to be trained in the female 
training colleges with a view to work as mis¬ 
tresses ; but if good scholarships are given’to both, 
and lodgings provided free while they are being 
trained, and if the joint salary of master and 
mistress after employment were made sufficiently 
tempting, I am sure that some at least would be 
found willing in the beginning to join the train¬ 
ing colleges on these terms. Their superior pro¬ 
spects will soon induce others to follow their 
example. At first these girls shall have to be 
taught in the female Normal schools from the be¬ 
ginning ; and, therefore, it will he necessaiy to 
keep them at their school a year or two after their 
husbands have finished their course at the male 
training colleges. In that ease the latter may be, 
during that period, employed in the local verna¬ 
cular schools on as good pay as they would get 
outside; so that the husbands may remain with 
their wives as their natural guardians, till they 
have gone through their course of training, and 
are prepared to take up the work of teaching. 
They should then be appointed master and mistress 
in the same place. By-and-bye intending masters, 
seeing the advantage of having their wives trained 
as mistresses, will make a beginning in their own 
villages by sending them to the village schools, 
where they may learn up to the 3rd vernacular 
standard. In the course of time every consider¬ 
able town will have its female school side by side 
with the male school, and every considerable village 
school will have its female class side by side 
with its male classes; the former conducted by 
the mistress, and the latter by the master, By 
this arrangement the main difficulty that is now 
experienced in connection with the female Normal 
schools will be removed, namely, that of securing 
for them candidates about whose character the 
people have not the least suspicion, and in whom, 
when employed, they may place perfect confi¬ 
dence. 

Ques. 43 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—The grants to girls’ schools are double 
in amount to those to boys’ schools, and the stan¬ 
dards of examination are somewhat simpler. But, 
considering the necessity of stimulating the pro¬ 
gress of female education, I think even more 
liberal grants than these are necessary. To a 
well-conducted private school for girls I would 
give half its actual expenses. 

Bombay, 


Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female eduea 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible t 
increase the interest which ladies might take ii 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —In Bombay one or two Europeai 
Missionary ladies have established Anglo-verna 
eular schools for girls; but they are not wel 
attended, as their fees are high, and as they insis 
on sectarian religious teaching. In Poona then 
is one small vernacular girls’ school recently 
established in the city by a Missionary lady, ant 
there is also an Anglo-vernacular school in tin 
camp established by the wife of a Missionary 
The ladies who conduct these schools, and one o 
two others belonging to the Ritualistic Mission ii 
Poona, devote some of their time to giving instruc 
tion to women in a few private families. Bu' 
there is just a beginning made in this direction 
As yet the attention of many European ladies ha: 
not been drawn to this subject; and iti the cast 
of the few whose attention has been drawn to it 
no earnest attempt is made to learn any of tin 
vernaculars of the country, with a view to rnaki 
themselves practically useful in the work of femali 
education. If prizes were offered to such ladie: 
for proficiency in any of the vernaculars, and i 
the names of those who succeeded in winning th 
prizes were published in the educational reports 
and if their work in connection with female educa 
tion were spoken of in departmental Annual Re 
ports and Government Resolutions thereon witl 
warm commendation, I think it is quite possibl 
to increase the interest which ladies might take ii 
this cause. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chie 
defects, other than any to which you have alread; 
referred, that experience has brought to light ii 
the educational system as it has been hitherfo 
administered? What suggestions have you t 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans, 47. —I will here refer to one chief defec 
that I have noticed, and that I have heard com 
plained of by out-siders, namely, the distraction 
and pressure, and cramming caused by the multi 
plicity of the subjects laid down in the Depart 
mental standards of instruction, which are follow 
ed in primary and secondary schools. Arrange 
ments are just being made for the revision of th 
standards, and a wholesome change in the directioi 
may he soon expected. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in 
eurred by the Government on high education ii 
your province .unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —I have already stated in a forme] 
answer that the only two colleges maintained by 
Government in the Presidency are indispensably 
necessary for the higher education of the people 
and the expenditure on their account ought not t( 
be grudged. I have also shown there the neces- 
sity of maintaining intact the few institution! 
for secondary education which exist in the Presi 
dency. The expenditure on that account also is 
absolutely necessary. But I believe that consider¬ 
able saving may be effected by substituting Native 
for European agency in the Inspectoral staff, 
which may he applied towards improving the 
prospects of the masters of primary schools. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might by grants-in-aid oi 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

101 
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Ans. 49. —I am not aware of any institutions 
being set up by Government where there already 
was any efficient institution enjoying the confi¬ 
dence of the people. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high edu¬ 
cation ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management ? 

Ans. 50. —I do not think that there is the 
slightest foundation for the statement. On the 
contrary I believe that officers of the 'Educational 
Department, not connected with the actual work 
of teaching, take yery little interest in higher 
education. 

(i) Most of the officers in the Educational 
Department, especially in the subordinate ranks, 
have had some practical training in the art of 
teaching and school management. 

Ques. 59.—Is there any tendency to raise 
primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —There is no such tendency that I am 
aware of. In the case of some primary schools, 
which are located in prosperous towns, English 
classes are added to the primary classes, wherever 
the local bodies are ready to pay a fair proportion 
of the additional expenditure. This, instead of 
being cheeked, should by all means be encouraged. 
For the Despatch of 1854 distinctly states that 
“ while European knowledge can reach the masses 
only through the medium of the vernacular, the j 
English language must be recognised as the per¬ 
fect medium; and’ both therefore must be culti¬ 
vated together in all schools of a sufficiently high 
class to maintain a qualified school master/' 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —’I do not think that this should be so, 
or that it is practicable. If the scholarships and 
free-studentships were awarded only to the best 
students of the middle and poorer classes, and if 
the number of free-studentships and half free- 
studentships were raised to a small extent, no such 
variety in the rates of fees would be necessary. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as 
a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —I do not think that the demand for 
education in Western Indta has reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a pro¬ 
fitable one. In Bombay some Parsi young men 
have opened schools as a means of maintaining 
themselves; but I cannot make sure of their be¬ 
ing men of good position. In Poona some enter¬ 
prising young graduates of the University have 
recently established an English School, but their 
position is not yet assured; nor do they, as far as 
I know, look upon their school as a sufficient 
means for maintaining themselves. 

Ques. 55.—What do you consider to Be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
tauglit as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —I consider that the maximum number 
of pupils that can be efficiently taught as a class 


by one instructor is in the case of colleges 50, and 
in the case of schools 30. 

Ques. 59 .'—In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by the month? 

Ans. 59.— I think it will be more convenient 
for students of moderate means to pay the college 
fee by the month, rather than by the term. 

Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60 .—Not at all; on the contrary, I think 
that a strict interpretation of that principle re¬ 
quires that Government should directly manage 
colleges and schools wherever the different religi¬ 
ous communities have not the means, or are not 
otherwise prepared, to open and manage, with 
any expectation of permanence and with progres¬ 
sive efficiency, higher institutions for their own 
children; for it is not right that such communi¬ 
ties should be forced to adopt the only alternative, 
namely, that of sending their children to schools 
and colleges established by Christian Missionary 
Societies for the chief purpose of religious pro- 
pagandism. 

(£) At present there is no private agency what¬ 
ever that can do what the Missionary Societies, 
backed by the enormous pecuniary contributions 
rec'eived from Europe and America, are doing in 
the way of establishing colleges and schools of 
the higher order. If Government withdraws from 
the direct management of any of its schools and 
colleges, Missionary Societies will at once step in 
to take them up, or to strengthen their existing 
institutions, or to open new ones in their place 
and manage them with liberal grants from Govern¬ 
ment. The practical result of this will be that 
higher education will be almost entirely in the 
hands of Christian Missionaries, supported by 
Government from public funds. I have not the 
least doubt that this will be looked upon as a clear 
violation of the principle of religious neutrality, 
and will, in my humble opinion, destroy that con¬ 
fidence which people have in Government for their 
impartial treatment of all religions alike. 

Ques. 61 .—Do yon think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an impor¬ 
tant effect in improving the quality of high edu¬ 
cation ? 

Ans. 61 .—University professorships, if they 
were held by men who are authorities on their 
own subjects, would be very beneficial to the edu¬ 
cated public; but what our colleges want at 
present is the tutorial system of lecturing, that is, 
testing the knowledge of students by frequent 
questioning, awakening their minds by occasional 
hints, and supplementing their knowledge 
wherever it is imperfect or unreal, 

Ques, 62 .—Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of- public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
eases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62 .—I think that in every cash promotions 
from class to class should he left to school author¬ 
ities, and not made to depend on the results of 
public examinations, which do not always test the 
real attainments of individual boys, and must, in 
the nature of things, be of a superficial character. 

Ques. 64 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
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higher institutions generally, do yon think it desir¬ 
able that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Arts, 64.—1 have already stated in my answers 
to more than one question that at present Govern¬ 
ment cannot safely withdraw from the direct 
management of higher institutions, either gene¬ 
rally or partially. 

Qwes, 65 .—How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Am. 65 .—I think it is for the present necessary 
to have European professors for English Literature, 
History, and Political Economy, Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Applied Mathematics and Experi¬ 
mental Sciences, in colleges educating up to the 
B.A. standard, provided the}' are such as have 
really mastered their subjects. As regards Eng¬ 
lish literature, the reason is evident, and I need 
not express it here. As to the other subjects men¬ 
tioned above, I think the professors must come 
from those countries in which fresh light is being 
thrown upon them constantly, and where they are 
not studied merely for their historical value. 
With regard to pure Mathematics and oriental 
languages, I do not think that European profes¬ 
sors are necessary; though even in the ease of 
these subjects I would at present have one chair 
in each filled by a European of unquestioned 


attainments, in order that a wholesome rivalry 
may exist between European and Native profes¬ 
sors of these subjects, so as to encourage original 
thought and research. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors employed 
or likely to he employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Am. 66 .—As yet there is no college on this 
side under Native management; but even if there 
were any, I do not think it likely, considering the 
means that Native Managers would have at their 
command, that European Professors would be em¬ 
ployed by them in their own colleges. 

Q>tes. 68 .—How far would Government he 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion, on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Am. 68 .—I have already answered this ques¬ 
tion in anticipation in my answer to question 50; 
and for reasons there stated I do not think that 
Government would at all be justified in withdraw¬ 
ing from any existing school or college in any 
part of this Presidency. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with correspond¬ 
ing institutions under European management ? 

Am. 69 .—There are no data as yet on this side 
of India to enable one to form any opinion on the 
matter. 


Cross-examination of Mr. A. Modak. 


% Mn. K. T. Telakg. 

Q. 1 .—Could the'division of course of studies 
proposed by you in answer 26 be made without 
additional expense ? 

A. 1 .—No ; I do not think it could. 

Q. 2 .—Do you think it is properly the function 
of secondary schools to prepare students for parti¬ 
cular trades or occupations ? 

A. 2 .—From the absence of any institutions 
specially adapted for this purpose, I think it be¬ 
comes a neeessary function of the existing institu¬ 
tions to secure it. 

Q. 3 .—What mode of qualifying as teachers do 
you contemplate in the case of those who do not 
hold the certificates referred to in your auswer 
No. 26 ? And how are the qualifications to be 
judged ? 

A. 3.— My answer 31 refers to the incomplete¬ 
ness of their college education. Those who leave 
college without completing the course should make 
up the deficiency before they undertake teaching ; 
and the head of the institution must ascertain 
that they have done so. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner, 

Q. 1 .—You have explained your reasons for ob¬ 
jecting to the transfer of State schools, whether 
primary or secondary, to private or corporate 
bodies. In addition to the reasons given by you, 
do you apprehend that, if the high and secondary 
schools of Poona were transferred, as has been sug¬ 
gested, to the Managers of the new English School, 
there would be a tendency to exclude from these 
schools the lower castes or any particular section 
of the community who now find a ready admis¬ 
sion to Government schools ? 


A. 1. —Yes; I think that in the present state of 
Indian society there will be such a tendency. 

Q. 2 .—Do I correctly understand your recom¬ 
mendation in regard to primary education and in¬ 
digenous schools to amount to this—that the 
present State schools should be continued, but that 
any future extension should take the form of aid¬ 
ing indigenous schools, and not of opening fresh 
Government schools ? 

A. 2. —Yes; that is exactly my recommendation. 

Q. 3 .—Under such circumstances would there 
not arise a difficulty in the case of backward races 
like the aboriginal tribes or the scattered rural 
population of backward talukas like Javli, where 
very few iudigenous schools exist? 

A, 3 .—At first there might be some difficulty in 
the cases of these races or classes ; but it could be 
gradually removed by encouraging men from the 
lower ranks of society to open new indigenous 
schools. The Missionary Societies would also do 
something to assist the efforts of the Education 
Department in this matter. 

Q. 4 .—In view of the important position which 
you propose to give to indigenous schools, and in 
reference to your answer 4, would you consider 
it essential to the recognition of indigenous schools 
that the following conditions or any of them should 
be insisted on ?— 

1, Indigenous schools must be examined an¬ 

nually in siitt. 

2, Their teachers should be trained as far as 

possible and in all cases competent men. 

3. The schools should be inspected constantly 

and their return of attendance veri¬ 
fied. 

4. The assistance given should he adequate 

and permanent, ahid not a small dole of 
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rupees liable to be diminished by every 
change of policy. 

A. 4. —I agree unreservedly to the first 3 
conditions: as regards the 4th, assistance would 
necessarily vary according to the results of the 
examination. 

Q. 5. —A complaint has been made to-day before 
the Commission that the present system of grants- 
in-aid interferes injuriously with the freedom of 
Managers of private schools in the matter of the 
course and character of instruction. Do you con¬ 
sider the complaint well founded ? 

A. 5. —No, I do not think it well founded. 
There is no more interference with the curriculum 
or management of aided schools than what is indis¬ 
pensable for the determination of the amount of 
the grant. 

Q. 6. —Provided Government maintain their own 
schools according to the present system, do you 
consider that Missionary Societies, as at present 
aided, occupy a useful position iu the scheme of 
education in Bombay, and a position perfectly 
compatible with a policy of religious neutrality ? 

A. 6. —I have stated iu one answer that the 
assistance rendered to Missionary schools should he 
given on condition that religious instruction is 
voluntary, and on that condition I think that Mis¬ 
sionary schools occupy a very important and proper 
place in our scheme of education. 

By Me. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—Do you understand the Government 
system of scholarships to be intended chiefly as a 
stimulus to the boys already in the high and mid¬ 
dle schools rather than as an attraction to the boys 
.outside iu the lower schools ? 

A. 1.— Yes; I think it is intended as a stimulus 
to boys already in the schools to rise from class 
to class. 

Q. 2. —Do you consider that any further stimu¬ 
lus than the present number of scholarships and 
free studentships is needed for the boys in the pri¬ 
mary schools ? 

A. 2.—1 think some further stimulus is neces¬ 
sary for the benefit of poorer boys who would seek 
admission into higher schools, 

Q, 3 .—In your 14th answer you speak of an 
average saving from Educational Local Funds of 
3569,000. Are you prepared to state that the 
greater part of this sum is not arrears of cess- 
receipts which became due, but were not paid 
during the late famine? 

A. 3.—I have made up this average from the 
last three years. I am not prepared to make the 
assertion implied in the question. 

Q. 4. —Are you prepared to show that the claims 
for new masters and new school-buildings, which 
could not be satisfied during the famine years, 
have not forestalled the whole of that balance of 
S.69,000 ? 


A. 4. —That may be the case. 

Q. 5.~ rCan you show that the Educational 
Local Fund balances are not the working capital 
of the district committees, and that therefore 
those balances could be put out to interest? 

A. 5, —I am under the impression that so large 
a working balance is not essential. I should say 
25 per cent, of actual expenditure would be a sufli. 
cient working capital. 

Q, 3.—-Are you aware that a considerable 
amount of the Local Fund balances has already 
been invested in Government paper ? 

A. 6. —I have heard that some portion has been 
so invested. 

Q. 7.—With regard to the savings in the Pro¬ 
vincial grants referred to in your 14th answer, are 
you aware that considerable portion of them was 
really forestalled by the pay of officers on furlough 
in England and by postponed payments on account 
of grants-in-aid, and that in 1881-82 the actual 
charges on the whole show an excess of more than 
5120,000 ? 

A. 7. —I have not been able to g .k any returns 
for 1881-82. I obtained the returns for the three 
previous years. My impression was that the sav¬ 
ings shown in those returns were not liable to the 
charges you speak of. 

Q. 8.—With regard to your answer 20, in 
which you imply that the grants-in-aid are 
not equally distributed between Missionary and 
non-Missiouary schools, are you aware that the 
policy of the Educational Department hitherto 
in refusing grants to non-Missiouary institutions 
maintained for the pecuniary profit of the .proprie¬ 
tors, has been in accordance with strict instruc¬ 
tions to this effect from the Secretary of State ? 

A, 8. —I never heard of any such instructions, 

Q. 9. —Are yon aware that the system of school 
inspection by taluka masters was actually in force 
in several divisions of the Presidency before the 
late famine, and is now being partially re-intro¬ 
duced? 

A. 9. —I was not aware that the system did 
exist. 

Q. 10. —Are you aware that the Revenue and 
other officers of Government constantly visit the 
primary schools in their districts and render the 
most valuable assistance to the Educational Depart¬ 
ment? 

A. 10. —I have heard of their visits, but I am 
told they do not examine the schools thoroughly. 

Q. 11. —Are you aware that the Education 
Department has frequently in past years deliberate¬ 
ly abstained from opening a school in a village 
in which there was already a fairly efficient indi¬ 
genous or Missionary school ? And can you quote 
any instances of such abstention ? 

A. 11. —Looking at the whole policy of the 
Education Department, I believe it must be so, 
but I cannot quote any instances. 

Poona, 4th September 1882. 


Evidence of Me. It. G. Oxenham, Principal, Deccan College, Poona. 


Qves, 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1, —Nineteen years' service in the Depart¬ 


ment of Public Instruction, Bombay, as Professor 
and Principal of the two Government Arts 
colleges, Elphinstone College, Bombay and Deccan 
College, Poona, as a University Examiner and 
Syndic, as Examiner of Schools in Bombay, Poona, 
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Kolhapur, and Bid gaum, and as a MeKRber of the 
Educational Commission appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in the year 1877. 

Ques. 16, —'Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —I know of no such case, and doubt if 
any such exists in this Presidency. 

Ques. SO. —How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of prac¬ 
tical neutrality, i.c., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it ? 

Ans. SO. —As far as I am aware, the Govern¬ 
ment svstem of education is strictly neutral and 
impartial as to religious principles taught in 
colleges and schools. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —Published tables appended to the 
Director of Public Instruction’s Annual Reports 
give statistics showing the classes who avail 
themselves of colleges and schools. Confining 
myself to the Government colleges, as to which 
I have means to form an opinion, I should de¬ 
scribe the students as mostly poor men. The 
rate of fees payable in Deccan College is Be30 
per term, or S(i0 per annum. This is found a 
considerable tax upon the means of most students, 
and represents a larger sum, compared to then- 
means, than the fees paid by under-graduates at 
English Universities. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, is an 
example of such a non-Government institution as 
I understand this question to refer to. 

Ques, 25. —Do educated Natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25 .—I believe that educated Natives do, as 
a rule, find remunerative employment, and that an 
Indian University education is much more directly 
remunerative than an English rme, subject to very 
few exceptions. A Bombay graduate can make 
certain of Ijc50 a month or more within a year 
or two, if not immediately, after taking his degree. 
This is as if an English graduate found his degree 
worth £200 a year to him. 

Ques, 28.-— Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what reme¬ 
dies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 ,—The number of candidates for Matri¬ 
culation in Bombay is greatly in excess of the 

Bombay. 


number of students who propose to themselves to 
graduate, or are at all qualified to take advantage 
of a University education. This excess is chiefly 
due to the fact that hitherto the Matriculation 
Examination has not been regarded as simply a 
test of fitness to enter the University and begin 
the studies leading to a degree, but as a convenient 
test of the higher schools and a qualification for 
employment. Less than one-tenth of those who 
matriculate proceed to the degree of B.A., and 
less than one-fortieth of the candidates are quali¬ 
fied to do so. Taking the Bombay University 
Calendars for the years 1871-72 to 1880-81, I 
find that in that decade 2,915 candidates passed 
the Matriculation Examination and 283 passed 
the B.A. Examination. It is desirable to 
maintain an independent test of the higher schools, 
and the University would seem the most efficient 
authority to provide this. The present Matri¬ 
culation Examination might be called the Univer¬ 
sity Middle-class Examinalion, or any other 
suitable name, and a competent knowledge of some 
vernacular language might then be required from 
all candidates. At present, owing to two distinct 
classes of candidates having to he considered, it is 
impossible to require more than a minimum of 
vernacular knowledge, as those who propose to 
themselves a University career (the only candidates 
for Matriculation in its proper sense) must devote 
time and study to some classical language, while 
those who desire to pass in order to qualify for 
employment require no knowledge of any classical 
language. If the examination were freed from 
this difficulty of double function and became a 
middle-class one, no additional charges need he 
incurred, and the character of the examination 
might be maintained or altered solely from that 
point of view. Possibly such a subject as accounts 
and book-keeping might be thought a useful 
addition. The first University examination of 
the students would then be the Previous Exami¬ 
nation, and the colleges would be free to make 
their own arrangements for admission of students, 
while the University might still require from 
candidates for P.E. the same number of terms as 
at present to be kept at an affiliated college. This 
would, I believe, be found one of the greatest 
improvements in the system of education since the 
foundation of the Universities, and would furnish a 
standard and test of middle-class, as distinguished 
from University, education, without in any way 
compromising the latter, while very materially 
promoting and developing the former. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails iu your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—In this Presidency each Government 
college has scholarships attached to it, some found¬ 
ed by-Government and some by private endow¬ 
ments. The scholarships attached to the Univer¬ 
sity may be held by students at any affiliated 
college. None of the University scholarships 
were founded by Government. Some University 
scholarships are what would be called at Oxford 
“close," i.e., limited to candidates from certain 
districts ; hut all the scholarships in the Govern¬ 
ment Arts Colleges are open, and awarded in ac¬ 
cordance with the result of examination, 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 

192 
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most effectively taken by the State and by other management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
acencies ? bend that the standard of instruction in any class 

°Ans. 36 .—The great difference between the institutions would deteriorate ? If you.think 
various systems of education prevalent in different s0 > what measures would you suggest in order to 

provinces was forcibly impressed upon myself, and, P reven isiesu 

I believe, the other members of the Educational Ans. 38 .—The withdrawal of Government 
Commissions appointed by the Government of support from colleges and schools to any large 
India in 1877, and nothing was more apparent extent would, I believe, be very.unwise, but with 
than that “ a complete scheme of education for a view to future results, such as are sketched in my 
India” does not in fact exist, nor would absolute answer to question 9, which are, moreover, the 
uniformity be desirable or even possible. Certain declared policy of Government, it might be desir- 
general principles might, we thought, he laid down, able to limit somewhat the direct management 
but the scope of our Commission did not, as we by Government of such institutions; and this might 
understood it, extend to the question now under be done without any addition to expenditure or 
reply. I believe that the State might prescribe sacrifice of efficiency. As regards the Arts 
a minimum of education as necesary in all settled Colleges, I would point out that the whole course 
districts and provide means for securing this of studies is of necessity determined, and success or 
minimum by board schools wherever local effort failure tested, by the University. There appears 
failed to do what was necessary. The State might therefore no very obvious reason for the direct 
also provide in a few carefully selected centres management by Government being more in the 
higher schools, maintained as models of what such ease of colleges than in that of the University, 
schools should be, and as themselves valuable In both, the Government have complete and suffi- 
Normal schools to train teachers. Such schools eient, control in the appointment, and, if necessary, 
should, however, be limited in number to encourage the removal, of the whole governing body, and in 
the establishment of local or private schools of a the financial dependence of University and colleges, 
similar class, and to avoid the anomaly of main- Beyond this it is practically impossible that the 
taining a Government school at perhaps an management by Government can be exercised, 
increasing charge, and at the same time subsidis- It would therefore seem reasonable that this, 
ing rival institutions. Extending this principle which is now the fact, should find expression in 
to the highest education, Government might pro- official procedure, and both the Government and 
vide colleges (in this Presidency two Arts Colleges the Director of Public Instruction be relieved from 
would be ample), limiting in this ease also the referencesentailed by the existing system. At 
number of students, and encouraging the founda- present all fees and room-rent received are paid 
tion of other colleges by loeal effort, as the number into the Treasury, and the college authorities have 
of persons to he provided with collegiate education no power to dispose of any 'part of them. For 
exceeded that which the Government colleges could the library, scientific apparatus, and contingencies, 
undertake. If these principles were adopted and three separate grants are assigned, and as to 
firmly adhered to, the natural growth of education details of these, questions frequently arise which 
would be stimulated, and the prospect of a time are referred and lead to correspondence and even 
when the State could abandon the charge of all Resolutions of Government, all which might be 
but primary education would be brought within avoided, and the Director of Public Instruction, 
measurable distance : for there would spring up Accountant General, and Government, relieved of 
under such a system colleges and schools' with no much unnecessary labour. The amount of the fee 
limit to their future extension except that of the fund is more than sufficient to meet all these 
demand for higher education—a demand which charges, and might be so applied, all excess being 
rises and cannot but continue to rise until a time paid into the Treasury, or a lump sum equiva- 
must come when the provision of private colleges valent to these charges might be assigned, and 
and schools would justify the State in a withdrawal the college authorities required to submit accounts 
from any direct effort in this direction. In the half-yearly or annually; but details, such as what 
absence of a settled and declared policy such as is proportions of the grants should be devoted, in 
above sketched, those who might be inclined to any given year, to books, to binding, or to library 
provide for higher education may be deterred by furniture, should not require any reference, the 
the prospect of an indefinite competition with the college authorities being held responsible that the 
State—a competition in all countries injurious and grant was in no ease exceeded, or applied to any 
in India fatal to private enterprise. In encourage- purposfe not legitimately falling under the head 
ment of local private efforts, the State should* I for which it was assigned. Books and apparatus 
venture to submit, be more generous towards should be purchased in the open market. .If the 
endowments than to building funds, meeting, so fee fund was allowed to accumulate, as is now 
far as was possible, subscription tn the fnrmAr with nf TTn 
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necessary condition of religious neutrality no di¬ 
rect teaching of morals could be so effective. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—Gymnasia are provided at many 
schools and at both the Government Arts Colleges. 
The students of Deccan Collegehave also a boat club. 

Ques. 48 .—Is any part of the expenditure 
incurred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48 .—I am not aware that the amount now 
expended on higher education in Bombay Presi¬ 
dency could be reduced at present. As the receipts 
from fees rise, expenditure may be to some ex¬ 
tent reduced : but there is considerable misappre¬ 
hension on this point. Speaking generally, 
high education can never be expected to be self- 
supporting- in India, and is not self-support¬ 
ing in Europe. Persons who have not had a 
public school and University education may not 
always remember that the richest nobleman in 
England does not pay for the education of his son 
more than a fraction of what that education costs, 
and that if the cost of college education in Eng¬ 
land were calculated, as it is in India, by comparing 
the total expenditure with the reeeipts.by fees, 
it would he seen that all the fees received in a year 
do not meet more than one or two out of many 
heads of expenditure. Endowments and the pro¬ 
fits arising from the boarding of pupils supply the 
greater part of the income. The fee-receipts in 
Deccan and Elphinstone Colleges amount to 16 
per cent, of the total expenditure. The average 
fee receipts at Oxford are about 13 per cent. 
These figures I have taken from the last Report 
of the Director of Public Instruction, and from 
the Report of the University of Oxford Commission 
presented to Parliament in 1881. If the corre¬ 
sponding figures for the Irish Queen's Colleges are 
taken, the result will stand thus 

Average percentage of fee-re-") 

ceipts to total expenditure >■ 16 percent, 
in Indian colleges. ) 

Do. do. for Queen's College, Cork, § per cent. 
I have not at present the returns from the other 


Queen's Colleges to refer to, but the general 
results are in accordance with those for the college 
at Cork. Irish colleges ai’e in some respects 
analogous to colleges in India, being in a poor 
and backward country and mainly dependent upon 
the State. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am. 58. —About 50 I believe to be the maxi¬ 
mum number; but the proficiency of the class, the 
subject taught, and other considerations might 
materially reduce this maximum. 

Ques, 59. —In your opiuion, should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by the 
month ? 

Ans. 59. —I think payment of fees should be by 
the term, both to discourage migration from one 
college to another and as promoting discipline. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —It has been for many years the practice 
in this Presidency to require every student coming 
to one college from another to produce a “bene deces - 
sit,” or certificate that he leaves his former college 
by permission of the authorities. In the Deccan 
College this rule is strictly enforced. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other col¬ 
leges ; and if so, under what limitations or condi¬ 
tions ? . 

Ans. 64. —My answer to No. 36 embraces this. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —European professors are necessary in 
such colleges, and could not, under present circum¬ 
stances, be dispensed with. 


Cross-examination o/Mb. -&• Gh Oxenham. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—Have you any reason to think that a 
graduate from a Government college in this Pre¬ 
sidency has, as such, a better chance of getting 
Government employment than a graduate of 
similar attainments from an aided college ? 

A. 1 .—I have no means of tracing the careers 
of students from other than Government colleges. 

Q. 2 .—-In your 28th answer you state that no 
additional charges need be incurred, if the present 
double function of the Matriculation Examination 
were divided. By chatges here do you mean ex¬ 
penditure by the University only? 

A. 2 ,—I presume that if the University exa¬ 
mination now called Matriculation were altered in 
character and called Middle Class Examination, no 
additional expenditure need be incurred by the 
University. 

Q, 3. —Will you state what the Government 
ecohlarships at the Deeean College amount to each 
month ? 


A. 3. —As far as I remember, about PL275 or 
E300 a month. We have only two endowed 
scholarships. 

Q, 4 ,— Were these scholarships originally 
founded from funds taken over from the Peshwa ? 

4 t _As far as the records show, they all were 

so transferred, or from funds devoted to education 
in Poona. 

Q. 5 .— If these scholarships were no longer ex¬ 
clusively tenable in the Deeean College, and were 
liable to be held in a private or Government college 
not in the Deccan district, do you think that the 
people of the Deccan would have any just ground 
for complaint ? 

A. 5 .—If founders’ wishes are to be regarded, 
I should say they would. 

Q. 6. —It has been suggested by witnesses be¬ 
fore the Commission that the Deccan College 
should be closed or the scope of its teaching narrow¬ 
ed ; and I find that a similar proposal was made in 
1833. Do you know what were Mr. Mountstuart 
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Elphivi stone's reasons for retaining and further 
developing a college at Poona at that time ? 

A. 6. —I have not Mr. Blphinstone's minutes 
oy me, but I believe his reasons were mainly that 
it would involve a breach of trust, and also be 
politically undesirable to deprive the Poona Dis¬ 
trict of its local college. 

Q. 7. —Do you think that the abolition or 
partial reduction of the Deccan College would now 
be viewed with general disfavour in the Deccan ? 

A. 7. —I have every reason to think so; espe¬ 
cially as we have the additional reason that the 
buildings were given us by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy 
on the understanding that the college would be 
maintained in its present site and form. 

Q. 8. —In your answer 38 you suggest that the 
College Fee Fund shall be allowed to accumulate 
at interest for the benefit of the college. Have 
you considered the objection that this arrangement 
would for some years entail either extra expen¬ 
diture on the part of Government or some reduc¬ 
tion in your other charges, as the fees are at pre¬ 
sent spent by Government on the general main¬ 
tenance of the college ? 

A. 8. —I am aware that during the period of 
accumulation some extra charges would be incur¬ 
red, perhaps for four years, but after that the 
whole of the present charges for library, contin¬ 
gencies, and apparatus would be met. 

Q. 9. —What is the amount of the grants for 
pour library and apparatus ? 

A. 9. —The grants for library and apparatus are 
tbout $500 each per annum, whereas in the 
:ases of the Queen's Colleges in England they 
would be £500. 

By Mb. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—In reference to your answer 36, how 
would you carry out the rule limiting the number 
>f admissions into a Government college ? How 
would you deal with the number of candidates in 
:xcess of the vacancies ? 

A. 1, —When the college was full the candidates 
would be excluded, and advantage could be taken 
)£ the demand to increase the standard of quali¬ 
fication for admission, as has been done with signal 
success in English colleges. 

Q. 2 .—Do you think that the demand for higher 
jducation is so much on the increase, that the 
number of students whom the Government col¬ 
ieges declined to admit, would be large enough to 
make an independent college conducted by Natives 
i profitable institution ? 

A. 2 ,—I am unable to make any calculation. 
Possibly after a few years it might be so. 

Q. 3. Do you hold the opinion that the State 
should abandon the charge of all but primary edu¬ 
cation ? 

A. 3.—Certainly not: unless, or until, the de¬ 
mand for higher education is adequately met by 
other means. 

By Mb. Lee Warner. 

Q■ 1— Do you think that the Deccan College 
occupies an exceptional position as a Bombay 
College by reason of its meeting the demand for 
collegiate instruction of any special or local class 
of the community ? If so, will you explain what 
special demand it meets ? 


A . 1 .—It meets a local want; and also provides 
a cheaper education, by reason of its lower fees and 
the lower cost of living, than can be got in 
Bombay. Our students spend about $12 on 
their living here against $20 in Bombay, as I 
have been told. 

Q. 2. —Would not the same arguments justify 
the maintenance of a State college at Ahmedabad, 
which is much further distant from Bombay ? 

A. 2. —I am not aware that the inhabitants of 
Gujarath entertain the same objection to a resi¬ 
dence in Bombay as the Deccan population do. 

Q. 3. —Would you consider it reasonable, in view 
of the cost of maintaining two State colleges so 
near as Poona and Bombay, to limit the number of 
students in the Deccan College to any fixed num¬ 
ber; and if so what number ? 

A. 3. —I have officially recommended 150 as the 
maximum number of students for admission to the 
Deccan College. The number has never yet reach¬ 
ed 150, and is now about J 20. 

Q. 4 —Is there any truth in the complaint that 
the University fail to accommodate themselves 
readily to any change of system or examination 
which is demanded by public opinion ? If so, can 
you suggest any method for bringing about a 
change ? 

A. 4.—1 am not aware that the assertion has 
been generally proved. I believe that the Uni¬ 
versity would, readily consider any suggestions, for 
instance, which might be made by this Commis¬ 
sion and supported by the Government of 
India. 

Q. 5 .—In reference to your answer 36, can you 
give any instance of a grant made to a building 
fund which was afterwards wasted by the abandon¬ 
ment of the building ? 

. A. 5- —-The Diocesan Board School at Byculla 
obtained some years ago a grant for about $30,000 
for building, and the building was afterwards sold 
at a great loss. 

Q. 6 .—Is the maintenance of a third State 
college at Ahmedabad by assistance from Govern¬ 
ment funds in your opinion necessary ? 

A. 6 .—I consider it wholly unnecessary. The 
assistance rendered by Government is small, hut I 
consider that the Elphinstone College is quite 
sufficient for Gujarfith. 

By the President. 

Q- 1 -—With reference to your first answer to 
Mr. J acob, do you trace the after-careers of your 
students, and could you favour the Commission 
witli a return showing the after-careers of a con¬ 
siderable number of them ? 

A. 1 .—I can easily do so from my office records, 
and shall be happy to send such a statement. I 
shall mention one instance. Mr. Vishnu Moreshwar 
Mahajani, M.A., an ex-student and Fellow of the 
Deccan College, now Head Master of the High 
School, Amraoti, sent me as the first-fruits of his 
success in life R1,000 as an endowment for a 
Sanskrit Prize yearly in the college. 

Q- 2. —With reference to answer 28 in your 
evidence, do you think it would be better to alter 
the character of the present Matriculation Exa¬ 
mination with a view to dealing with the subjects 
required for mercantile life, or would you add a 
second examination to be conducted by the Uni¬ 
versity under some such title as the Middle Class 
Examination ? 
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A. 2.— I believe a Matriculation Examination is 
quite unnecessary for strictly University purposes. 
But I believe a Middle Class Examination, con¬ 
ducted by the University, would be of very great 
value as a test of what a young man who does 
not wish to go on to the University has gained 
from his school career. 

Q. 3 ,—May we take it that the defect which 
you refer to in the present University Entrance 
Examination arises from its dual character : name¬ 
ly, that it is applied to two distinct classes of 
young men, those who wish to enter the Univer¬ 
sity and those who do not; and that it is used for 
two distinct purposes, namely, as a University 
test, and as a certificate for obtaining employ¬ 
ment ? 

A. 3 .—That is precisely my dew. I may add 
that when I was serving as a Syndic of the 
Bombay University, the dual character of the pre¬ 
sent Entrance Examination prevented our adoption 
of reforms which we ourselves felt to be desirable. 
For example, it was proposed to make a really 
competent knowledge of some one vernacular 
language a compulsory part of the examination. 
But as a knowledge of English and of a classical 
language were “ necessary subjects " for a degree, 
we thought it unreasonable to demand a competent 
knowledge of three languages from boys of 
sixteen. 

Q. 4 .—Do you think, from your experience as a 
University Examiner and Syndic, that it would be 
practicable to introduce into India a system of 
Middle Class Examinations for young men not in¬ 
tended for a University career, on a somewhat- 
similar plan as that adopted by the English Uni¬ 
versities. 

A. 4 .—I think it would bo most desirable, and 
if the necessary funds were forthcoming I see no 
diSiculty. I think that a portion of the Educa¬ 
tional grant might be very usefully devoted to 
this purpose. If the present Matriculation Exa¬ 
mination were no longer held, the funds thus freed 
would suffice. I would abolish the University 
Matriculation Examination for a Middle Class 
Examination in practical subjects for young men 
who are not going to follow a University career, 

Q. 5.—-With reference to answei 86 in your 


evidence, would you favour the Commission with 
your views regarding the constitution of the 
Boards which would be entrusted with getting 
pp schools. Also how would you decide as to 
whether the minimum education had or had not 
been provided by private efforts, whether by means 
of the Education Department, of the Municipal 
Committees, of the district officers, or how ? 

A., 5.—1 will endeavour to supply an answer 
hereafter. 

Q, 6. —To whom would you charge the cost of 
these compulsory board schools. 

A. 6 ,—I will answer this question hereafter 
when I answer question 5. 

Q. 7 .—When you recommend in answer No. 38 
of yom- evidence that the direct management of 
the Government and the Director of Public In¬ 
struction should cease in the case of colleges, would 
you vest the entire control of the college in its Prin¬ 
cipal, or would you appoint a managing body for 
each college ? 

A. 7 .—I would make the Principal and Pro¬ 
fessors jointly responsible, and treat them in their 
corporate capacity as a Senate of the College. 
Practically the Director of Public Instruction 
never interferes at present. 

Q. 8 .—With reference to the percentages 
quoted in answer 48 of your evidence, can you 
tell us the principle on which the averages were 
calculated ? 

A. 8.—The percentage in the Deccan and El- 
plrinstone Colleges is calculated on all expenditure 
of whatever sort, including salaries, scholarships, 
fellowships, library, and minor grants, but exclu¬ 
sive of public works. The Oxford expenditure 
was worked out by myself. I took care to make 
the comparison a true one. In the Oxford expen¬ 
diture I included all salaries. Fellowships, scholar¬ 
ships, and expenditure on education ormaiutenance; 
but I excluded cost of liviug and chapel expendi¬ 
ture, as we have no corresponding items of expen¬ 
diture in the Indian colleges. I first took the 
average for all the Oxford colleges; and then I 
took the average for the two most richly endowed 
and the two least richly endowed colleges. The 
average arrived at by the two systems of calcula¬ 
tion was substantially the same. 


Statement by Mu. Oxenham, 

I,—-In reply to question 5 of the President's 
cross-examination, the constitution of board schools 
suggested in my answer 9 would form part of 
the system of local Government, and could not, 
I think, be considered without reference to that 
system. Not, therefore, attempting to enter upon 
details, such as the area of a district or the modes 
of levying rates, &c., I would only suggest gene¬ 
ral principles which might be kept in view :— 

(a) The English Educational Acts should be 
referred to, and the experience of the De¬ 
partment availed of. 

(1) The essence of such a scheme as I have sug¬ 
gested would be adequate provision for 
education in every district. The State, 
by the agency of the Department of 
Public Instruction, requiring board 
schools to be formed wherever voluntary 
effort failed to make this provision. 

(<?) The direct action of the State with regard 
to such schools would be limited to in- 


supplementary to his evidence. 

spection and general regulations to 
secure the efficiency of the education 
provided. 

(d) The boards of education for each district 

would be elected by inhabitants of that 
■ district, and be responsible to Government 
subject to such regulations as might 
be framed. The local boards would be 
entrusted with the entire control of the 
local schools, and empowered to levy the 
rates necessary for their maintenance. 

(e) To form a central authority corresponding 

in some measure with the Vice-President 
and Committee of Council on Education 
in England. The Director of Public 
.Instruction with the higher officers of 
the Educational Department and some 
Kevenue oificers, might be formed into 
a local Government Board of Educator), 
charged with the administration of the 
local educational system, and specially 

103 


Bombay, 
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with the duty of ensuring, as far as pos- | 
sible, that the advantages of local board 
schools should not be confined to the high- | 
er castes. Without some such permanent 
security there would be reasons to antici- j 
pate that low-caste boys andthe child¬ 
ren of native converts would be ex¬ 
cluded from board schools, or at least 
not be admitted to equal privileges 
with other children, 

IT.—Paragraph (d) of the last answer involves a 
reply to question 6 of the President’s cross-exami¬ 
nation, so far as I conceive it possible to deal with 
this question, but I would add that, in advocating 
locally elected boards to meet local educational 
requirements I do not desire to modify the opinions 
expressed in my answers 9 and 13 of my examin- 
ation-in-ehief with regard to higher education. 
But I believe that, while the State must continue 
to support and in sortie respects manage higher 
education to the extent of providing a limited num- 
her of colleges and schools, the general diffusion 
of education would be best and most economically 
promoted by some such system aa is indicated in 
my last answer— 

(1) Local efforts would be stimulated by the 

knowledge that it was devoted to local 
wants and resulted in direct and visible 
consequences. 

(2) It would set free the inspecting staff from 

much administrative work and enable 
inspection to be mado thorough and 
general. 

III.-—Government Resolution No. 8583 of Sep¬ 
tember 19th, 1882, has been issued since I wrote the I 
above, and in many respects is in accordance with 


the District Local Fund Committees and Municipal 
boards therein referred to, or sub-committees of 
these bodies will be local boards as proposed in 
paragraph 1 of this minute. The two points of 
I importance in which this Government Resolution 
| differs from my proposals are— 

(1) Paragraph 50 of the Government Resolu- 
* tion contemplates the preservation in 

the hands of the Government Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction of the whole 
discipline and management of schools 
generally, whereas I have suggested 
that this should only be the system in 
ease of higher education, and of that 
only iD a few instances, and not as the 
rule. 

(2) The Government Resolution does not pro- 

pose any such central authority as is 
suggested in my paragraph (1), section 
(E), which, however, I venture to think 
would be found useful and in accord¬ 
ance with what has been practically 
found to work well in England. 

Behind and above such central authority there 
would be the Executive Government and the Legis. 
latere as in England, but I believe that a body of 
persons answering to the Committee of Council on 
Education would be found valuable as having varied 
experience and practical knowledge of suoh ques¬ 
tions as would from time to time arise in dealing 
with local boards of education and with such ques¬ 
tions only this central authority would be con. 
cerued. 

R. G. OXENHAM. 

Mahableshwar, 

October 21st, 1882. 



Evidence of Mb. Gokuldas K. Pauekh, Vakil, JTigh Court, Bombay. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I was in the service of the Educa¬ 
tional Department for a period of nearly fourteen 
years j for the greater portion of this time I was 
Deputy Inspector of the Bombay Gujarathi 
schools. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

An*. 2 .—The number of primary Gujavdthi 
schools in Bombay is in my opinion very insuffi¬ 
cient. 

The present public schools are all located in or 
very near the great centres of the Gujardthi popu¬ 
lation ; hut there are no such schools for the large 
mass of the scattered population to avail of. The 
number of primary sohools should therefore be 
considerably increased. 

There is one matter in which the masters of vil¬ 
lage schools and schools in small townships have 
great advantage over the mastors in Bombay. 

The former ordinarily know, or can easily know, 
all the children of proper age to attend schools in 
the village or town ; in the case of such as do not 


attend, the reason why they remain aloof from the 
school, and the extent to which the attendance in 
a school is capable of being improved and deve¬ 
loped under good management. 

As things now stand, schoolmasters are entirely 
wanting in this information in Bombay. I think 
the defect can be very easily remedied with the 
assistance of the Municipality, 

The eity should be divided into as many beats 
as there are public schools; the families in each 
beat should again be divided according to the verna¬ 
culars which they speak, snd in connection with 
each of the vernaculars of a beat there should be 
a register showing the number of children in each 
family of proper age to attend schools, the schools 
which they attend, if any, and if not, the reason 
for their non-attendance. Information of this 
kind in the hands of enevgetio schoolmasters will 
in my opinion be useful iu bringing the largest 
mass within the reach of educational influences. 

I am of opinion that the system of primary 
education as it prevails in reference to the course 
of instruction is very unsatisfactory. 

One of my most important objections is that 
young learners are considerably over-worked. 

It will be noticed that the amount of school- 
work departmentally prescribed to young children 
studying from vernacular Standard I to Standard 
•' IV is at the rate of 33 hours a week. 
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It is a remarkable circumstance that tbe school- 
work, instead of being the least in the commence¬ 
ment, gradually increasing as the children advance 
in years and capacity, is heaviest at the outset, and 
gradually lightens as the children advance. 

Anglo-vernacular Standard I comes after ver¬ 
nacular Standard IV. The school-work prescribed 
to children studying from Anglo-vernacular Stan¬ 
dard I to Anglo-vernacular Standard III is at the 
rate of 294 hours a week, being 3£ hours less 
work than that in the Gujarathi standards. In 
Anglo-vernacular Standards IV and V tbe 
school-work prescribed is at the rate of 28 hours 
a week. 

But the above merely represents the amount of 
work to be done at school during school-hours. 

. The masters usually prescribe lessons to be 
learnt and exercises to he written at home; and 
these ordinarily take up about 25 of the students 1 
additional hours in a week. The above regulation 
of time applies to femalo scholars, as well as male. 

It is a very usual sight to see children of 8 and 
7 sitting up to a late hour by lamp-light or leav¬ 
ing their beds before day-break for getting up their 
school-lessons. 

The length of working-hours at vernacular 
schools is probably due to the quantity of studies 
which a scholar has to go through in each of the 
first four vernacular standards 

It is this amount of work that probably pre¬ 
vent masters from attending to the more important 
objects of education, namely (1) creating a healthy 
appetite for information, (2) cultivating habits 
of observation, (3) developing the habit of inde¬ 
pendent thought, and (4) attending to the for¬ 
mation of good habits. These things are unfortu¬ 
nately not attended to in our public schools. 

The only mental faculty that is called out to 
work under our present system is the memory. 

But even in respeot of the memory, when it is 
considered that the strain brought upon it is not 
gradual, but sudden and heavy, that the student 
for the most part does not understand what he 
commits to memory, but goes through the process 
as a mere machine, I think that the system that 
prevails does not conduce to its healthy develop¬ 
ment, but must exercise an unhealthy action over 
it. 

Having thus pointed out what I understand to 
be the defects in the present system of education, 
I shall proceed to offer my suggestions as to the 
w'ay in which they are likely to be removed. 

Standards I to III of the Gujarathi schools 
should be entirely disburdened of anks, i.e., mul¬ 
tiplication-tables, except tables np to 20 x 10, 
which should bo taught not at the commencement 
of a boy's course at school, but after he has learned 
addition and substruction, and after he has been 
made to understand what multiplication is and 
what the tables indicate. 

These anks, which are studied through before 
the scholar completes the third standard, contain 
the results of 2,000 calculations ; of these 500 are 
to be learnt in Standard I, 600 more in Standard 
II, and the remaining in Standard III. 

The grounds on which my recommendation for 
their elimination from the first four standards are 
based are as under:— 

(a) That, with the exception of the email class 
of shop-keepers, traders, accountants, 
whose daily course of life prevents them 
from forgetting them, they are generally 


forgotten after a student ha3 been two or 
three years away from the primary school ; 
thus, in the majority of cases the time 
and energy spent in the acquisition of 
this knowledge go for nothing. 

(£) That, even if the knowledge of anks be 
useful, the time spent in acquiring it and 
in the frequent and almost daily revisions 
necessary for its preservation is almost out 
of proportion to tho gain to be expected 
therefrom, 

(c) That the students do not understand the 

meaning or object of the results that they 
commit to memory, and that they are got 
up quite mechanically. 

(d) That a larger number of these tables could 

be learnt with much greater ease after the 
student has learned the first four verna¬ 
cular standards. 

(e) That the over-work consequent on the neces¬ 

sity of teaching anks prevents teachers 
from paying attention to the mental disci¬ 
pline of their scholars. 

(f) That the over-strain causes physical weak¬ 

ness. 

I may be permitted to notice that the old indi¬ 
genous system of teaching multiplieation-tablos 
was more necessary for those times, and was less 
calculated to injure the mental oapacity of young 
scholars. 

The scholars then were comparatively much 
bigger in age than our present scholars. 

They learnt very leisurely; three or four years 
being ordinarily spent in acquiring a knowledge of 
anks alone. 

Tbe anks were learnt without any attempt to 
commit them to memory by their being recited 
daily in chorus by all tbe students. 

The tone in which they used to be recited ex¬ 
cited some interest in the scholars. 

With the elimination of the anks will necessa¬ 
rily follow the elimination of sub-head 2 of head 
1 of Standards III and IV, namely, mental 
arithmetic. 

It would not be practicable to work up examples 
contemplated by these sub-heads mentally without 
a complete knowledge of the tables. Then, again, 
most of the sub-divisions of the examples in men¬ 
tal arithmetic, such as examples of gold and silver, 
of lands, of hay bundles, of timber, of salaries, of 
bighas, of gaus, of tare and tret, &c., could not 
of themselves be of much practical utility to ordi¬ 
nary students, but should have been entered in the 
standards for testing the accuracy of their know¬ 
ledge of the tables, and their ready power of re¬ 
production. I may also say that the system of 
mental arithmetic, as it prevails in your schools, 
is also objectionable. Mental arithmetic, as it is 
contemplated by tbe departmental standards, ia 
nothing more or less than the mechanical calcula¬ 
tions under certain set formula), of the derivation 
of which the scholar is entirely ignorant. I think 
mental arithmetic will be more usoful to the ele¬ 
mentary schools when instead of aiming at tho 
application of set formula) it is made the instru¬ 
ment of developing in students habits of self-re- 
lianoe and independent thought, and of teaching 
to the students the difforent ways in which the 
rules of arithmetic can bo turned to account in the 
affairs of ordinary life. 

In thus proposing tho elimination of tbe great¬ 
er part of the anks and mental aiithmetic out 
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of the standards, I am not to be understood as j 
under-rating the art of commercial calculation i 
which has reached a high state of perfection in 
the commercial classes of Gujarath, Kathiawar, 
and Cutch, Their calculations are very accurate 
and are made with the most surprising readiness. 
This art is much prized by the trading communi¬ 
ties and they would deem any system of teaching 
in which proper attention is not paid to it as very 
defective. It would be a pity to allow such art 
to die out. 

I would therefore propose, in case my plan of 
freeing the first vernacular standards of anks 
and mental arithmetic on the formula; system be 
adopted, that there should be a special commercial 
class opened. In this class auks, mental arith¬ 
metic according to native principles, interest ac¬ 
cording to native system, &e., native book-keeping, 
and native accounts, in short all those special 
branches of knowledge in which merchants and 
their assistants are expected to be versed, should 
be taught. 

The arrangements that I propose would have 
several advantages over the present system. 

The majority of the scholars, to whom know¬ 
ledge of anks and mental arithmetic would be of 
no further use than of enabling them to pass the 
examinations under the different standards, will 
be saved the time and trouble that are lost in 
learning and constantly revising them. Those 
whose business requires that they should know 
them would learn them more easily, with less 
mental strain, as their minds would be better 
prepared to receive this knowledge. 

That they being taught in special classes, the 
knowledge that the scholars would acquire would 
be superior to knowledge acquired in ordinary 
classes. 

That the knowledge being attained immediately 
before the pupil’s starting in life there would be 
less fear of its being lost by lapse of time. 

That the teachers of the vernacular standards 
would have sufficient time and opportunity to 
attend to the mental discipline of their pupils. 

That the great standing want of the country— 
of institutions to teach book-keeping, commercial 
accounts, &c., from absence of which the mer¬ 
cantile public suffers much inconvenience,—will 
be supplied. 

I have also to propose another elimination, viz., 
that of the History of Gujarath from the fourth stan¬ 
dard of the vernacular schools. I do not base my 
proposal on the facts that the text-books of history 
and the method of teaching used are exceedingly 
objectionable, since I know that the Educational 
Department can to some extent remedy these de¬ 
fects. My principal objection against the teach¬ 
ing of history is that the information that ft con¬ 
veys is generally of very small value, aud its 
teaching is not capable of being carried on in a 
way to develop the mental powers without a very 
disproportionate waste of time and energy. 

Some outline lessons as regards the main func¬ 
tions of the principal officers and committees in 
villages, townships, talukas, and districts would, 
I think, be more useful and interesting to scholars, 
and I would therefore propose the substitution of 
lessons in this subject for history. 

The only other material reduction that I sug¬ 
gest is the removal of grammar out of the course 
of primary instruction; grammar being a mere 


science of the principles of the language has no 
ulterior value to scholars whose instruction is 
to be limited to what is taught in a primary 
school; and as an abstract subject its study is 
uninteresting and difficult for young scholars, aud 
it is therefore preferable that its teaching should 
be handled when the scholars attain better capa¬ 
city for its acquisition. 

When these eliminations take place, 1 think it 
will be found that there are a few more hours 
available to scholars for education without iu any 
manner over-straining their mental powers: and 
I think these hours could not be used better than 
by being assigned to object-lessons taught- upon 
principles which aim at the development of the 
power of observation aud independent thinking, 
and the stimulation of the appetite for informa¬ 
tion, no less than at conveying useful and inter¬ 
esting knowledge to young scholars, and lessons 
on the practice of morality and the formation of 
good habits. 

Ques. 3.—In your province is primary instruction 
sought for by the people in general, or by parti¬ 
cular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it; and if so, from what 
causes ? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Aas. 3.—I think primary instruction in Bombay 
is sought for by the .people in general except 
Mussulmans of the non-commercial classes, and 
not by any particular classes only. With the 
above exceptions, I am not aware of any classes 
specially holding themselves aloof from it, nor 
of any class practically excluded from it ; the 
attitude of the influential classes towards the 
spread of elementary education is, on the whole, 
one of indifference. 

The peculiar feeling of the Mussalmans in 
reference to education arises from want of power 
to appreciate the value of education in conse¬ 
quence of their great ignorance, and from a belief 
that education will act prejudicially on the re¬ 
ligious instincts and opinions of their children. 

This feeling, I think, will be removed if the work 
of Mussalman education in placed is the hands of 
committees of their own co-religionists, in the 
constancy of whose religious feelings the public 
have confidence, and who are not reputed to be 
moved by desire of gaining the favour of Govern, 
ment. 

The efforts of the Anjuman-i-Islam are not likely 
to be very successful, as the Mussalman public 
thinks that the Shia influence preponderates in its 
councils and therefore strongly distrusts its inten¬ 
tions. The preponderance of the Shias in the 
teaching staff has also done much to increase the 
suspicions and distrust of this over-suspicious 
community. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects aud character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? Prom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gen¬ 
erally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of 
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a system of national education, and wbat is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extend¬ 
ed? 

Ans, 4 .—Indigenous schools as relics of the 
ancient village system do not exist in Bombay to 
any appreciable extent. In the schools that are 
usually put under that class, the subjects of in¬ 
struction are the same as in Government schools, 
with the exception of geography, history, and 
grammar. In schools attended by children of the 
Hindu trading classes special attention is paid to 
the multiplication tables and the working-up of 
mental arithmetic by means of formulae. These 
schools are taught by teachers of inferior quali¬ 
fications when compared with teachers in Govern¬ 
ment employ, and the result is that there is more 
attention to cramming and less to mental disci¬ 
pline in them. The discipline of these schools is 
exceedingly loose. The fees in them vary from 
annas 2 to annas 8, and the masters again are 
paid certain presents at the completion of parti¬ 
cular stages of the scholars' studies. 

No arrangement exists for training or provid¬ 
ing masters for such schools; and even if such 
an arrangement were made, the majority of the 
masters will object to avail themselves of it. 

I am unable to think of a system which will 
euable turning the indigenous schools to good 
account. Tne masters are unwilling to accept 
State aid and to conform to the rules under which 
such aid is given. Some years ago an offer for 
aid was made to all tolerably well-conducted in¬ 
digenous schools, but it was almost invariably 
rejected. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home, 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

And. 5.—The system of home education does 
not ordinarily prevail in this country. 

As a means of cultivating memory, habits of 
observation, and independent thought, and appetite 
for information, particularly before a child attains 
the age for joining a school, I consider home in¬ 
struction of great value. 

After the child attains the age for attending 
a school, home instruction is good for the purpose 
of making up special defects or imparting unusual 
proficiency in any branch of studies as a substi¬ 
tute for school instruction. It is a good thing 
for exceptionally intelligent and energetic children 
in the hands of very intelligent teachers. But 
in respect of ordinary children I think the system 
is objectionable inasmuch as it tends to form 
.habits of laziness, irregularity, and carelessness, 
as it makes a child diffident, conceited, and un- 
wordly. In home education there is ordinarily a 
want of thoroughness and willingness to revise 
the previous studies, and want of patience to 
grapple with those that are difficult, and I think 
an ordinary boy educated at home will be at a dis¬ 
advantage in competing with boys educated at 
schools for the public service. 

Ques, 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
Bombay 


you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —I do not think Government can depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts. I am 
not aware of any agency, other than that of the 
Missionaries, which exists for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting primary instruction; and this agency is 
much distrusted by the ignorant public and is 
therefore not likely to do much. 

Ques, 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by District Com¬ 
mittees or Local Boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —I think the funds assigned for primary 
education can be very advantageously administered 
by District Committees or Local Boards after a 
few years’ administrative experience. 

I think these bodies should have full power in 
the administration with the following exceptions. 

They should have no power to direct funds 
assigned for educational purposes to any other 
object whatever. 

They should not be authorised to employ teachers 
other than those holding certificates of qualification 
from the Educational Department. 

They should adopt the prescribed standards and 
the text-hooks, and not depart from them without 
the special sanction of Government. 

They should not levy fees higher than certain 
rates prescribed. 

They should not make any distinction of caste 
or creed in the administration of their trusts. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal Funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —I think the primary schools in Bombay 
may well be entrusted to the Municipality for 
support and management; the Municipality is 
rich and there will always be on the Board" of the 
Corporation some persons taking very active in¬ 
terest in the progress of education; the manage¬ 
ment of the Bombay primary schools by the 
Municipality is therefore not likely to prove un¬ 
satisfactory. 

In respect of the towns in the mofussil situate 
in districts in which Local Funds are collected, I 
think the Municipality ought not to be burdened 
with the support of schools of any class except 
under very exceptional circumstances, but the lia¬ 
bility to support the schools there should be borne 
by the Lqpal Funds up to thelimits of their capacity. 

It is occasionally argued that the Local Funds 
are ordinarily collected from the villages, and the 
towns do not contribute much. Why should then 
the inhabitants of towns have the benefit of moneys 
contributed by others ? 

I think serious fallacies underlie this line of 
arguments. I submit the following reasons to 
show that mofussil towns are fairly entitled to 
Have their education paid for from the Local Funds 
to the same extent as the villages, if not more. 

It may be that the cultivable and assessable 
lands attached to a town may not be proportion¬ 
ally large when compared with the population; 
but it will invariably be found that its inhabitants 
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own lands in all or the larger number of villages 
in the neighbourhood, and it will be found that 
the larger the town is the bigger is this range. 
Then, again, it will be observed that on an average 
the holdings of the towns-people are much bigger 
than the holdings of tbe villagers. When these 
things are considered, I do not thint that it will 
be found that even the direct contribution of the 
people of ordinary towns to the Local Funds is 
very inadequate. 

Then, again, it should be remembered that in 
fixing the amount of the survey assessments on 
which the Local Fund levies depend, proximity to 
towns was one of the principal circumstances to 
guide the Survey Officers. The assessment on 
lands in the neighbourhood of town was fixed 
much higher than the assessment of correspond¬ 
ing lands at some distance from them. I consider 
the additional assessment, in consequence of the 
neighbourhood of the town, to be an indirect levy 
from the town itself; and the town, I think, is 
entitled to credit of such additional sums which 
the local, funds receive as a consequence of its 
existence. 

Then, again, it should be noticed that tbe greater 
part of the produce of the villages is consumed in 
the neighbouring town. The burden of the Local 
Fund contributions thus ultimately falls on the 
consumers. It is therefore the towns-people who 
really pay the greater part of the contribution, 
and I should therefore consider it unjust to exclude 
them from the benefit of the Local Funds. 

Ques. 5.—Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village-schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can yon 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—I have to offer the following sugges¬ 
tions in respect of the providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools. The training schools or colleges 
should be abolished. These institutions were no 
doubt of great usefulness at the time when they 
were established. 

Persons with the educational qualifications 
necessary for the satisfactory discharge of the 
duties of a teacher were not procurable then, 
particularly for places carrying moderate salaries. 
That difficulty has long passed away. 

I think persons with the necessary educational 
qualifications would now be available to any extent. 
I understand it to be waste of money to reject 
these and to prepare others by imparting the 
necessary educational qualifications. Then, again, 
it may be assumed, prim& facie, though it may 
not invariably be true, that in the race of study the 
inferior man breaks down while the superior one 
pushes on ; and thus the persons whf pass the 
University Examination are, as a class, superior to 
those who are unable to get on further with their 
studies and fall behind and think of joining the 
training schools. The present system which thus 
has the effect of compelling the Department to 
employ inferior men, when better ones may be 
available, ought therefore to be abandoned, 

Then, again, it should also be observed that tbe 
necessity of giving employment to the Training 
College men very greatly narrows the range out 
of which the selections for the masterships are 
made. 

I therefore suggest that the selection of candi¬ 
dates for teacherships should hereafter be made as 


far as possible ont of persons who have at the 
least passed the Entrance Examination of the 
University. 

It may be urged against my proposition that 
the persons who have passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the University might not know 
certain things which are needed in a Gujarathi 
teacher and which are not required for passing 
the University Examination, as, for instance, a 
good scholarly knowledge of Gujarathi. In refer¬ 
ence to one or two such subjects the Educational 
Department may insist that the candidates must 
pass a special examination in them, and the diffi¬ 
culty in that direction will be removed. 

In this way tbe educational test need not be 
lowered, but may be kept higher than what it is. 

As regards the art of teaching I suggest that 
there should be two schools in Gujarathi and more, 
if necessary, each under the management of a 
teacher thoroughly well versed in the principles 
as well as the art of teaching. These schools 
should be made the practising schools for candi¬ 
dates for service, who may be kept there for a year 
or more, and turned out with certificates after they 
are able to satisfy that they understand the prin¬ 
ciples, are able to apply them in practice, and that 
they can successfully manage and teach classes or 
schools. 

Under this plan the Educational Department 
will, I think, be able to turn out much superior 
teachers, since under the present system the art 
of teaching forms one of the numerous subjects 
the scholars have to study, aud they devote to it 
only a part of their time and mind; in the plan 
that I propose they will be able to devote all their 
attention and energy to the acquisition of that 
art on which tbe success of their careers is to 
depend, and the fact that this is the only subject 
which they are required to study, will always keep 
before their mind its great importance. 

Ques. 11. —Is tbe vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The Guzarathi inhabitants of Bombay 
use various dialects, varying with their race, caste, 
and the part of the country from which they 
come; but they generally all recognise the verna¬ 
cular taught at Government schools as the stand¬ 
ard Guzarathi. The Government schools are 
neither less popular nor less useful by reason of 
the form of Guzarathi which is taught in them. 

Ques. 14. —"Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools eau be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient. 

Ans. 14, —My suggestions in reference to this 
question will be seen from what I have written in 
respect to question No, 2. 

Ques. 16.— Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect? 

Ans. 16. —I do not know of any such cases. 

Ques. 17,— In the province with which you are 
acquainted are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

dm. 17. —I am not aware of any. 
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Ques. 18. —If tlie Government or any local 
authority having control of public money were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given terra of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would he best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —I do not think in the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the Presidency the adoption of any 
measure will secure the maintenance of any higher 
educational institution if Government were to 
withdraw itself from the same either immediately 
or after a given term of years. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (b) boys’ 
schools, ( c ) girls’ schools, (A) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —I think the difference between grants 
under the European and Eurasian school standards 
and the corresponding vernacular and the Anglo- 
vernacular standards is too great. I think it is 
not fair to allow school teaching Native Christian 
pupils the option of claiming grants under the 
European standards. In the administration more 
favour is shown to European and Eurasian schools 
and schools under Missionary management, and 
the larger amount of the grant goes towards the 
assistance of these schools. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi¬ 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles, that are taught or not taught 
in it? 

Ans. 20. —The whole religious system as at 
present administered is one of practical neutrality 
in the sense as interpreted in the question. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far 
is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education. 
What is the rate of fee payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province and do yon consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The middle classes. I do not think 
here is any ground for complaining that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such educa¬ 
tion. The rates of fees are as follows in the Go¬ 
vernment institutions here 

From R1 to E3 in middle class schools. 

,, S3 to 114 in the high schools. 

;hio. 

These rates appear to me too high. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Govermneut institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you consi¬ 
der it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Yes, if well staffed and well mana¬ 
ged. 

Ques, 24.— Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy would you apply ? 

Ans. 24. —It is not injured. 

Ques, 28.— Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 


for. the University Entrance Examination is un- 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 23 .—I do not think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country. I think the appearance of an 
unduly large number is owing to the fact that 
the standard of the educational qualification for 
the admission into the public service fixed by 
Government is low, and that Government fail to 
avail themselves sufficiently of the services of the 
superior class of candidates that are obtainable. 
A District Judge in Gujarath tried the experiment 
of givirg certain appointments in his gift to 
under-graduates of the University; and the result 
was that there was a sudden and marked improve¬ 
ment in the efficiency and tone of the service. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—I notice the following objections in 
connection with the text-hooks now in use. 

Among the books of the reading series, the 1st 
book is written in phrases and expressions with 
which children commence to lisp, phrases and 
expressions which they use till they are at the 
latest three or four years old. It is objectionable 
on various grounds to teach children reading and 
writing till they are at least six or seven years old; 
and, as a matter of fact, a very small proportion of 
children attend school, or at all events commence 
to learn before they are six years old. I do not 
think it proper to lead children back into the 
years of earlier infancy and to make them re- 
loarn things which they have forgotten and which 
naturally should be forgotten with the advance of 
intelligence and the power of speech. 

My next objection is against the principle of 
teaching involved in this book. I understand one 
of the proper principles in the education of child¬ 
ren is to commence with the simplest and then to 
advance to the more complex, and so on step by 
step. But an opposite principle appears to have 
guided the gentlemen preparing the Gujaratbi 
Series; they lay down that <5 and should be 
learnt first, and then <1 ; and “tj first and then 
% and so on; letters with the vowel marks are 
learnt first and then the simple letters are to be 
learnt therefrom by a process of generalisation, 

I understand this plan is opposed to correct 
principles, and in practice teachers seldom teach 
according to the principle upon which this boob 
is based. 

There is one defect in respect of the whole series 
to which I particularly beg to draw the attention 
of the Commission; this series, and particularly 
its last volumes, attempt too much. It attempts 
to teach grammar, political and physical geogra¬ 
phy, ancient and modern history, politics, political 
economy, morality, mechanics, optics, heat and 
electricity, astronomy, and several other subjects, 
and like all attempts to compress so many difficult 
subjects in a few pages; this attempt has proved 
a failure. The scholars feel themselves unable to 
follow and understand these lessons, and the teach¬ 
ers, finding themselves unable to teach them, 
pass them over. It may be borne in mind that 
these books are usually placed in the hands of 
scholars about 12 or 13 years old, and whose attain- 
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meets in other subjects are ,not sufficiently high 
for these studies. 

In their desire to teach the sciences, the com. 
pilers of the series appear to have paid no attention 
to the cultivation of the scholar's knowledge of 
the language. In the course of a reading series, 
the lessons should be brought in and arranged in 
the order of the progressive difficulty as regards 
language, so that one who has read up to the 
highest book of the series may have a sufficient 
knowledge to be able to read and understand the 
somewhat difficult books in the language with 
tolerable ease. This order is not observed in the 
series, the language of most of the lessons in the 
7th book being not more difficult than that of the 
lessons of the earlier books. Then, again, the 
reading of the books of the series is not calculated 
to impart a tolerably respectable knowledge of the 
language. 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as unne¬ 
cessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to cheek the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35 .—The present arrangements do not in 
any manner interfere with the free development of 

! )rivate institutions; nor do they check the deve- 
opment of natural character and ability, nor 
interfere with the production of a useful vernacular 
literature. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com¬ 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—The withdrawal of Government from 
the direct management of higher schools and 
colleges would have very injurious effects on the 
spread of education. Such a step is likely to undo 
the results achieved by the efforts of several years. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of tho Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 ,—The standard will no doubt dete¬ 
riorate. I do not know what measures will keep 
off the evil consequences of such a course, 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39 .—Definite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct occupies no place in 
the course of Government schools. I think there 
should be arrangements for imparting instruction 
in these matters, as well as in reference to the 
formation of good habits, about once or twice a 
week throughout the whole of a scholar's course. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 49.—No steps have been taken for pro- 
moting the physical well-being of students in the 


Government Gujarathi and Anglo-Gujardthi schools 
of Bombay. I think the schools should have as 
far as possible play-grounds attached ; and the 
masters should be directed to encourage out-door 
plays and physical exercise. 

Ques, 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41 .—So far as I am aware, there does not 
oxist here any indigenous system for tho instruc¬ 
tion of girls ? 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—The Department does not appear to 
have made much progress in instituting schools 
for girls. There are six departmental girls' schools 
in Bombay attended in all by between four and 
five hundred pupils. The standards for girls' 
schools are modified forms of the boys' school 
standards. They presoribe less arithmetic, less 
grammar, less geography, and less history, and 
make an addition of needlework. My observa¬ 
tions and suggestions in connection with the boys' 
school standards will apply with greater force to 
the girls' school standards. I may suggest an 
addition of instruction on house-management to 
the higher girls' school standards. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans, 43 .—As the time allowed to girls at schools 
is very short, and therefore divergence between 
boys’ and girls’ school standards has to bo made 
at a very early stage of the children’s instructions, 
as in the existing condition of education-it is 
not advisable to keep out of school scholars be¬ 
yond particular ages and as the system of mixed 
schools will have the practical effect of exclud¬ 
ing such scholars, I am not in favour of that 
system. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—For the purpose of providing suitable 
teachers to girls’ schools I think the Department 
should ascertain in each district which of the 
girls receiving education in the schools in it are 
fit and willing to serve as teachers j and then 
grant them scholarships and require them to serve 
as pupil-teachers for a year or so. Teachers for 
girls' schools should, as far as practicable, be 
chosen out of these pupil-teachers. 

In making such selection, preference should 
ordinarily be given to poor Hindu widow girls 
over all others, since there are considerably supe¬ 
rior chances of their continuing in service longer 
than others, and doomed as they are to a life of 
perpetual celibacy there is no fear of breaks of 
service from the illness of confinement or of 
division of attention consequent on the cares of 
maternity. 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys' schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 ,—The grants to girls' schools are larger 
in amount and given on less onerous terms than 
the grants of boys’ schools; and the distinction 
in my opinion is sufficiently marked. 

Ques. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which yon have already 
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referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered. What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —The principal defects which I have 
noticed in the educational system are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

No attempt is made to make instruction in¬ 
teresting and relishable to young children. 

This defect, I think, can be considerably dimini¬ 
shed by introducing improved apparatuses and 
better principles of teaching, and by the master 
trying to develope in various ways the scholar’s 
faculty of thinking and making discoveries and 
observations for himself, and by stimulating his 
appetite for knowledge. 

The principle of instruction at present employed 
is of proceeding from the abstract to the concrete. 
The opposite one ought to be adopted. 

The system of paying head masters partly 
in a fixed salary and partly in allowances varying 
according to the results of the annual examination 
is a good one and works well; it must be extended 
to as many schools as possible. If the following 
modification in the present plan be made, I think 
it will work better:—• 

Under the present system tile head master 
gets all the grant, and the assistant masters 
nothing except under exceptional circumstances. 
As the result of each class, other than the one 
taught by the head master, is the consequence 
of the joint* action of the work of the assistant 
master in charge and supervision of the head 


master, I think the assistant master should 
receive a certain percentage of the amount of 
allowance earped from his class. I do not think it 
right that the amount of allowances should in any 
case be limited to any particular sum, as is now 
done. 

Ques. 50 .—Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher 
education? Would beneficial results be obtained 
by introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school- 
management ? 

Aits. 50 .—There does not appear, in my opinion, 
any foundation for the statement that the officers 
of the Education Department take too exclusive 
an interest in higher education. I think benefi¬ 
cial results will be obtained by introducing into 
the department more men of practical training in 
the art of teaching and school-management taught' 
on correct principles. 

Ques. 52 .—Is there any tendency to raise 
primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52 .—There is no tendency to raise primary 
into secondary schools unnecessarily and prema¬ 
turely. I think the tendency lies the other way. 

Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —No. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—Do I understand rightly that you do 
not advocate the introduction or retention in 
Government primary schools of the sort of in¬ 
struction in mental arithmetic which is taught in 
indigenous schools ? 

A. 1 .—That is precisely my view, 

Q. 2 ,—Are we to understand that your evi¬ 
dence has special reference to Bombay City, 
and that in using the term “ Bombay ” you mean 
the city of Bombay, except when the context 
clearly shows that you refer to the whole Pre¬ 
sidency ? 

A. 2. —Yes. 

Q. 3 ,—How would you improve the status of 
the village schoolmaster in Gujar&tb. 

A. 3, —The Patil and Talati should not he on 
the school committee, which enables them to over¬ 
shadow the schoolmaster and interfere with him. 

Q. 4. —I understand that you consider that 
the vernaculars ought to be the medium ot 
instruction even in the high school up to the 
highest standard. Is that so ? 

A. 4. —Yes. 

Q. 5.~l understand that you think the De¬ 
puty Educational Inspectors are so occupied with 
examination that they are obliged to conduct 
them mechanically and without thoroughness. 

A. 5. —That is’ my opinion. 

By Mr. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—What makes you think that the in¬ 


tentions of the Anjuman-i-Islam are distrusted 
by the Mussulman public generally ? 

A. 1 .—I have heard so from several Muham¬ 
madan gentlemen. 

Q. 2 .—Do you think a severer standard of 
examination is applied by educational inspecting 
officers to aided schools than to Government 
schools ? 

A. 2 .—I do not think so. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. I.—In your 19th answer you state that 
schools teaching Native Christian pupils should 
riot have the option of claiming grants under the 
European standards. Do not the rules expressly 
prevent this by providing that no school can 
come under the standards for European schools 
unless |-ths of the pupils are of European or 
Eurasian percentage ? 

A. 1. —I was not aware of the rule. It may 
be the case. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your suggestion that 
Hindu widows should be employed as teachers, do 
you think that there would be a supply practically 
available, and how would you increase that 
supply ? 

A. 1.-—1 think that in four or five years a 
considerable supply might be developed. Govern¬ 
ment ought to make it known through the officers 
of the Education Department that it is desirous 
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of training Hindu widows as teachers. It should 
also offer scholarships for. Hindu widows after 
they have finished their education in the village 
schools and they should hold these scholarships 


at the existing female schools in Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, &e. The schoolmistress should exercise 
watchfulness over their moral conduct while in 
these upper schools. 


Evidence of Me. Manchekji Fuamji Patel, B.A. 


Ques. 1 ,—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—My experience is confined to the city 
of Bombay. For one reason and another I have 
taken great interest, for some years past, in the 
education of the city generally, and particularly 
in the subject-matter of the questions I have 
replied to. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction. How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educa¬ 
ted at school ? 

Ans. 5. —Taking everything into consideration, 
I do not approve of home instruction, excepting 
in the case of children of well-educated parents, 
who can direct the studies properly, and, even then, 
home education cannot he imparted successfully, 
after a certain stage, when the services of superior 
teachers would be required, such as few parents 
can afford to employ. For want of facilities, how¬ 
ever, for giving even a tolerably good education to 
girls in English, home education may be recom¬ 
mended in their case ; but the necessity of it 
could be dispensed with if a good Government 
school for girls were established, where mistresses 
may he appointed to teach under the supervision 
and direction of a man of superior education. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instances of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —I know of two schools in the Fort 
which are entirely supported by fees, and which are 
in a thriving state. They are Fort High School 
and Fort Proprietary School. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
and practical information ? 

Ans, 26. —I do not think that the instruction 
imparted in secondary schools goes a great way to 
store the mind of a pupil with knowledge and in¬ 
formation useful in ordinary life. Even a matri¬ 
culated student who is supposed to have finished 
the whole course of a secondary school, and who 
has probably spent six to seven years in the study 
of the English language, is generally not so well 
up in English or in accounts as will make bis 
learning practically useful, 

Ques, 27. —Bo you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this eircumstance impairs the prac¬ 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —I think the statement is quite true 
that undue importance is given by teachers and 
pupils, principally the former, to the Entrance 
Examination of the University. The Entrance 


Examination is generally the thermometer to indi¬ 
cate how efficiently a school is carried on; a private 
school attracts a larger or smaller number of 
pupils according to the number it passes at the 
Matriculation Examination, and there can be no 
better proof of this than the advertisements of 
proprietors of private schools trumpeting the com¬ 
paratively larger number of pupils each school 
passes every year. On this account cramming is 
generally resorted to, and the inefficiency of matri¬ 
culated students, noticed in my reply to the 4th 
question, may partly be attributed to this fault. 

Ques. 34. —How far do yon consider the text¬ 
books in use in high schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—This question I have studied carefully 
only with reference to the English primers now in 
use for initiating Native students into the English 
language. Howard’s Primer and the Royal 
Reader, both good in their own way, are, I fear, not 
quite the thing for Native students, who learn the 
English language not as their mother-tongue, 
hut as a second language. The primary hooks 
must, therefore, aim at imparting knowledge of 
English, through the medium of the -Native lan¬ 
guage, in which the pupil is born and brought up. 
I am also of opinion that the primers for teaching 
pronunciation and meanings should be separate, 
and that the one should follow the other. At 
present the same book is made to serve two pur¬ 
poses, and I am of opinion the result is not very 
satisfactory. 

The above remarks are based on the practical 
difficulty I experienced in teaching English to one 
of my daughters from Howard’s Primer and the 
Royal Reader. This gave me an idea of printing 
a Reading Primer, copy of which I beg to enclose. 
After teaching the pronunciation of words to my 
child from this book, I have changed its plan to 
make it more easy, and have made up a second 
edition with the help of the materials of the first 
book; copy of this also I beg to enclose. Some 
such hook, followed up with another to teach 
meanings, properly worked up, may help in a 
twelve months’ time to bring up a pupil fairly 
in the language. I am preparing a book at 
present for teaching meanings, and will be happy 
to show it, if completed, to the Commission, 
when they arrive in Bombay. 

As to the other books used in secondary schools, 
I would recommend .that a small committee be 
appointed to examine the whole course, and suggest 
changes, keeping in view that the primary object 
of all education, is the development of the mental 
powers, and that the secondary aim should be the 
acquirement of knowledge and information prac¬ 
tically useful. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for providing 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 ,—As to private schools, I do not know 
of any attempt haying beep ever made to improve 
the physical well-being of the pupils ; but I have 
lately come to know that every pupil of the 
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Elpliinstoue High School is required to join some 
crieket-club or produce a certificate of his being 
a member of a gymnasium. This plan would 
work well if the boys appreciated the importance of 
physical culture; but they are indifferent about it, 
and the parents are more so; consequently, physical 
well-being may be said to be little attended to. 
Formerly gymnastics were part of the college 
curriculum, and the gymnasium class was super¬ 
intended by a Fellow in the Elphinstone College ; 


I do not think the same thing is attended to so 
rigorously at present. 

I remember to have read somewhere that in 
one of the colleges at Cambridge it was necessary 
for a student who accpiired a prize for literary 
attainments to be able to swim 200 yards ; failing 
this he forfeited the prize. Some such form of 
exercise adopted in schools, in connection with 
promotion and prizes, ought to work success¬ 
fully. 


Evidence of Mb. Vithal Nakayan Pat hack, M.A., Head Master, High School , 

Sdtdra. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—I learnt my 0, A 7 a, Mh, and the 
numerous multiplication and other native tables, 
and to read and write, in a purely indigenous school 
of the old type. I then joined a State vernacular 
school of the new type, and thence was drafted 
into a State English school, and having made 
considerable progress there, I went over to Bombay, 
and joined the Free Assembly’s Institution of the 
Scotch Mission, then under the care of the Rever¬ 
end Hr. Wilson, from which institution I took 
my B.A. and M.A. degrees in 1864 and 1865. 
I then joined Government service as head master 
of a Government high school in Khandesh in 
1866; I have since administered several Govern¬ 
ment high schools in Gujarati), in the Deccan, 
and in the Southern Maratha country. lama 
Fellow of the Bombay University, and was several 
times on its Board of Examiners. Both as a stu¬ 
dent and as head master of Government high 
schools in several provinces of this Presidency 
for the last sixteen years, I have had opportunities 
of studying the different systems of education, 
Government, private, and Missionary. Being a 
Native, I know intimately the educated Natives, 
brought up both in Government and mission 
colleges, and their feelings and wants. I have 
been a member of several Municipal boards in 
this Presidency, and know their constitution and 
working. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province the 
system of primary education has been placed on 
a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvement in the system of admin¬ 
istration or in the course of instruction ? " 

Ans. 2 .—Primary education in this province 
and Presidency is on the whole based on a sound 
basis, and is more efficient than in any other part 
of India; the proportion of scholars examined 
and passed under the several vernacular standards 
to the total number attending the schools being 
the greatest in this Presidency. The proportion 
of- children at school to the population is also 
greater than in any other province, being 1 ’89 
per cent, in British districts, exclusive of scholars 
i n indigneous schools, and including them 1'62, i.e., 
one boy out of five boys of school-going age being 
at school. The inspection and examination of 
the schools is more thorough, and the teaching 
staff of primary schools is superior; nearly one- 
half of it consisting of trained teachers. Out 
of a total expenditure on education of about 
261 lakhs per year, 12^ lakhs nearly are 
spent on primary schools, exclusive of inspection, 


or including inspection charges, more than 14 
lakhs, consisting of 5 lakhs (Provincial grant), 
B6,86,000 (local cess), and 2£ lakhs (school- 
fees, municipal grants, and subscriptions, &c.) 

As to the development of the system up to the 
requirements of the community, by a judicious 
administration of the present funds, by making 
the several Municipal corporations contribute 
their fair share to the educational funds, by in¬ 
creasing the educational portion of the cess from one- 
third to half, and by aiding more largely the indige¬ 
nous schools of the country, I am of opinion that, 
without depending solely on increased grants from 
Provincial funds for greater extension of primary 
schools, and without additional taxation, the 
educational requirements of the people, for at 
least the next 25 years, can be met. Considering 
the poverty of the mass of the people in this 
country, the demand for new schools of general 
education must be limited, and this demand will 
be in exact proportion to the advancement of the 
people in material wealth and comfort. During the 
last ten years the increase in the number of schools 
over the 24 districts of this Presidency has been 
only 1,342, or 57 per district. But the increase 
during the next ten years is not likely to be so 
great. Supposing it were, the subsidising of the 
indigenous schools, which have been hitherto 
almost neglected, would fully meet the educa¬ 
tional wants of the country. Our present efforts 
should be mainly directed to .extend the inner 
circle of Government and aided schools to the 
outer circle of indigenous schools; and, as observed 
by the Government of Begnal, “ the question of 
extending popular education beyond that outer 
circle has no practical interest for the present 
generation.” 

The answer to the last portion of this question 
will be found under my replies to questions 7 and 10. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruction 
sought for by the people in general, or by particular 
classes only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes prac¬ 
tically excluded from it; and if so, ■ from what 
causes? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Am. 3 .—All the well-to-do classes of the people 
send their children to schools. The poorest culti¬ 
vators and the lowest castes keep aloof from them 
on account of their poverty. They want their 
children to assist them in their field-work and their 
other occupations. No classes are excluded from 
schools, though the children of out-castes are made 
to sit apart from the higher-caste children. The 
number of out-caste children in the Government 
schools of this district are 74. The influential 
classes are indifferent in the matter. 
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Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given? How far 
has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indi¬ 
genous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—According to official returns, there were 
in this Presidency, in 1875-76, 2,789 indigenous 
schools with 64,823 scholars in British districts. 
No complete returns of a later date are available. 
In the disti’ict of Satara there were in the same 
year 178 schools with 3,264 scholars, which num¬ 
bers have now (1881-82) fallen to 124 schools with 
2,525 scholars, i.e., a decrease of 54 ’schools and 
739 scholars. Before the establishment of State 
schools the number of indigenous schools was of 
course far greater, but they have since been losing 
ground, both on account of their inferiority to 
State schools and of want of State patronage. 
These schools cannot be said strictly to be a com¬ 
ponent part of the village common-wealth. The 
three rules are most thoroughly and efficiently 
taught in these, schools. The numerous native 
tables—multiplication, fractional, of weights and 
measures, and of money—which are committed to 
memory before learning numeration or notation, and 
a good many rules of practice and of aliquot parts, 
all learnt by rote, make the students of these schools 
ready, practical, and accomplished accountants. The 
readiness and ease with which they work out, 
without the aid of a slate or pencil, a sum of prac¬ 
tical arithmetic ( e.g ., interest, discount, percent¬ 
ages, &c.) will put to shame a Senior Wrangler 
from Cambridge. • These tables, which are easily 
learnt by heart by youthful minds, serve at the 
same time to strengthen their memory. No fur¬ 
ther education is either given or sought for in 
these schools. The instruction is given by the 
pantoji (schoolmaster) and some of his senior 
pupils. There is a rough attempt at the division 
of the school into classes, boys of the same attain¬ 
ments being made to sit in one line, and the most 
advanced students in front of the pantoji. The 
day is spent in copy-writing and learning the nu¬ 
merous tables, and, in the case of the advanced 
students, in working out arithmetical examples and 
problems. At the end of the day, the whole school 
recites in a loud tone, with the pantoji and all the 
boys standing, the parw&eha, i.e , the tables, &c., 
which is a very nice and enlivening exercise to the 
little children. There is none of the complex or¬ 
ganisation (class-rolls, marks, ranks, time-tables, 
&c.) of our modern schools, nor much educational 
apparatus, except the inevitable chadi (cane). 

Some of the modern indigenous schools estab¬ 
lished by young men brought up in State schools 
teach, in addition to the subjects named above, 
Balbodh (printed characters), reading, and writing, 
and use the State series of reading-books. A 
little of geography is also taught. 

For the Brahmin class there are schools of 


religion and philosophy, the Veda and Shdstra 
sfi&lds , kept by learned vaidiks and deh&ryas. In 
the first kind of schools, the Vedas, the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishadas, and the other sacred and 
philosophical literature connected with the Vedas, 
are studied. In the Shastra shalas, Sanskrit 
literature, rhetoric, law, grammar, logic, astro¬ 
nomy, medicine, and the philosophies are taught 
and studied in all their details and completeness. 
While the vernacular pantojis turn out clever 
shop-keepers, traders, accountants, and clerks, the 
acharyas turn out vaidiks, shastris, and pandits, 
the very leaders of learning and thought, whom 
princes and the people seek to honour and reward. 
But the days of these schools and of the acharyas 
are past. They have gone with, the princes who 
honoured them. Of the race of the Deccan 
pandits, once so celebrated for their learning all 
over. India, only a solitary representative may 
be found in each district. New learning and 
new ideas have taken possession of the national 
mind. None of these schools of learning were 
ever endowed, nor did the Acharyas deign to 
receive remuneration from their pupils. They 
gave gratuitous instruction, and the Peshwa 
rulers founded the “ Dakshina Funds ” especially 
for the support of these men. The Gaikwads 
of Baroda to this day make presents to learned 
Brahmans, which, I hear, annually amount to 
about three-quarters of a lakh of rupees, From 
all paits of India these men go to Baroda in the 
rainy season, where they are examined in the 
subjects they have studied, and the annual 
“ Dakshina, ” due to each is determined by the 
results of the examination. To save them the 
expense of an annual journey, five years’ “ Dak¬ 
shina ” is at once paid, with the addition of a 
shawl or turban. The number of these Sanskrit 
schools has vastly decreased. There are now only 
21 schools of Vedas attended by 152 pupils, and 
17 schools of Sliastra with 75 pupils in the 
district of Satara, where on the sacred banks of 
the Krishna they were, within living memory, 
very numerous. • 

The cash fees paid in the vernacular indigenous 
schools vary from annas 2 to 8 a month, according 
to the means of the parents of the pupils. Besides, 
presents, as clothing, turban, &c., are made to the 
pantoji, on the promotion of a pupil from one class 
to another, and on the occasion of the munja and 
marriage ceremonies of a pupil, as also on other 
festive occasions. 

The vernacular pantojis are generally Brah¬ 
mins, but* Banias and some other castes also adopt 
the profession. They are prahrit (ordinary) people, 
unlike the Sanskrit gurus, who are great and learn¬ 
ed. They are, however, clever in reading, writing, 
and accounts. But, as I have already observed, 
both these classes of teachers and their schools have 
declined and degenerated under the new regime. 

No arrangements have been made for providing 
masters in such schools. 

Though these vernacular schools and their 
teachers have degenerated, still I am of opinion 
they are very useful, and can be turned to good 
account by proper encouragement and aid. 

The indigenous schools are an index of the 
wants of the people, and being voluntarily main¬ 
tained by them, it is the duty and the best 
interest of the State to patronise and improve 
them. That since the establishment of State 
schools, they have been badly managed for want 
of support and encouragement is true, but this 
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is the very reason why they should be supported. 
Tlie State cannot go on establishing its own verna¬ 
cular schools to an indefinite extent. It would 
be a waste o£ money to do so, when by small 
grants you can utilise the existing popular 
schools. The annual cost of maintaining a State 
vernacular school of the lowest grade cannot be 
less than S150, But this amount would go to 
maintain three or four indigenous schools, not much 
inferior, to the State schools. The special rules 
made in this Presidency for encouraging the in¬ 
digenous vernacular schools are liberally framed. 
But somehow or other the benefits of these rules 
have not been extended fully to them. For 
example, out of a total number of 2,789 indi¬ 
genous schools in this Presidency, only 75, or 
per cent., were aided in 1880-81. 

No doubt a large percentage of these 2,789 
schools are mere mosque, family, and hedge- 
schools, which cannot be aided, but a large pro¬ 
portion will be still left, which ought to be aided 
and can be improved. 

I am of opinion that if these rules were pro¬ 
perly explained to them, and if an earnest attempt 
be made to assist and improve these schools, the 
indigenous masters would be willing and ready to 
conform to the rules, which are very simple and 
not at all onerous. But a small sum. is generally 
allotted in the Educational Budget of each district 
for aid to these schools, and the Deputy Educa¬ 
tional Inspector only distributes this small sum 
to a few of the best of them. 

As to the encouragement and aid of the old 
Sanskrit religious and philosophical schools, purely 
religious schools (Vaidik schools) cannot perhaps 
be aided, but some suitable system of aid should 
be devised to aid the Shastra shalas , the reposi¬ 
tories of tlie noble ancient Aryan learning and 
philosophy, now so ardently studied and investi¬ 
gated by some of the best minds and dehdryas 
of Europe and America. - Full statistics of the 
number of such schools and their acharyas should 
be collected, and liberal aid given to them ; other¬ 
wise in a few years the race of the hereditary 
professors and teachers of Aryan learning will be 
extinct in the land of their birth. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educat¬ 
ed at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—There is no home instruction given 
in this province and Presidency of a quality to 
enable home-educated boys to compete at examin¬ 
ations qualifying for the public service with boys 
educated at school. The only home instruction 
given in some Brahman families is in the Hindu 
Shastras and religious books. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply. 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 ,—Beyond indigenous schools there are 
no private educational agencies in Ihis province 
either in connection with religious and charitable 
endowments, or established otherwise. 

i^mes, 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
-be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Bombay. 


Am. 7.— If the constitution of district and 
talnka local boards be improved by strengthen¬ 
ing the Native element, and by making thenfreally 
representatives, as contemplated by the "Government 
of India, a few of them should be invested with 
complete control and administration of the funds 
for primary education and with the management 
of primary schools within their jurisdiction; the 
Government control being limited to inspection 
and examination of the schools, to laying down 
the general course and character of instruction 
and to the appointment and dismissal of the higher 
teachers. The Sukkur (Sind) Municipal Buies 
on the subject (published in Appendix C, page 
15, Bombay Director of Public Instruction's Be- 
port) should be tried in the first instance. It is 
only gradually that the people can be led to take 
a part in the education of their own countrymen. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assum¬ 
ing that the provision of elementary instruction 
in towns is to be a charge against Municipal 
Funds, what security would you suggest against 
the possibility of Municipal committees failing 
to make sufficient provision ? 

* Ans. 8. —The larger Municipalities (city Mu¬ 
nicipalities) should be asked to aid and manage 
secondary, primary, and industrial schools, and 
the smaller (town) Municipalities only the pri¬ 
mary schools, within their respective jurisdictions. 
In both cases, however, grants from the Provin¬ 
cial funds will have to be given on a liberal 
scale. On the understanding that this aid will 
be given, there is no objection to introduce a 
clause in Municipal Acts making the mainte¬ 
nance of the schools indicated above, to the 
extent of a certain percentage of Municipal in¬ 
come, a part of Municipal duty. There will be 
no opposition to such a measure. Municipal in¬ 
come being a non-agricultural income, derived 
for the most part from the middle and upper 
classes of the people, it is fair that it should go 
mainly to the support of high, and not primary 
education. If it is the declared policy of Govern¬ 
ment, as enunciated in the Despatch of 1854, and 
as observed by Sir Charles Wood, that, “ as far 
as possible, the resources of the State should be 
so applied as to assist those who cannot be ex¬ 
pected to help themselves, and that the richer 
classes of the people should be gradually induced 
to provide for their own education," I do not 
know why it should be assumed that the provi¬ 
sion of elementary instruction only is to be a 
charge against Municipal funds. If Govern¬ 
ment looks to set free State funds from higher 
education in order to apply them to the promo¬ 
tion of the education of the masses, Municipalities 
should be asked to assist the higher educational 
institutions, from which State funds are to be 
withdrawn, and not primary education, to which 
they are to be made applicable. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestion to make on 
the system in force forprovidingteachersin primary 
schools ? What is the present social status of 
village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a beneficial 
influence among the villagers ? Can you sug¬ 
gest measures other than increase of pay for 
improving their positions ? 

Ans. g .—The training colleges in this Presi¬ 
dency are among the best organised and most 
efficient. There is a training college nearly in 
each division. The final examinations of them 
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must be, and I believe are, conducted by a com¬ 
mittee, consisting o£ the Educational Inspector of 
the Division, and his Deputy, and the head mas¬ 
ter of the local high school, to secure the good 
teaching and efficiency of the colleges. The pre¬ 
sent colleges fully supply all the demands for 
trained teachers made on them. Their number 
sliould be increased wlien necessary. The attempt 
to give a training to the village pantojis (school¬ 
masters) is not likely to succeed, and will prove 
fruitless. A new race of pantojis will gradually 
rise from the ranks of men taught and trained in 
State schools. The status of the village school¬ 
master is not high in the village community, 
though on account of his education he is an im¬ 
portant member, whom the kulkarni' and the patel 
have to reckon with, as on their irregularities he 
exerts a wholesome influence on behalf of the 
rayats. If he is invested with the office of exa¬ 
mining some of the public records of the village, 
which require periodical examinations by the Reve¬ 
nue officers, viz,, register of birth and deaths, 
of criminal tribes, and of hulrujwat {rayat’s 
receipt-books), he will be able to do good service 
to .Government, and at the same time acquire a 
more influential and recognised position in the 
village commonwealth, as the rayat’s friend. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means he adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The four standards for inferior verna¬ 
cular schools are simple and practical enough. 
Shop-keepers and village-accountants should he 
taught along with arithmetic, in the lower pri¬ 
mary schools, and a simple text-book on agri¬ 
culture should he taught in the upper primary 
schools to the children of cultivators. Agricul¬ 
ture and sanitation should be added to the list of 
subjects taught in training colleges preparing 
teachers for primary schools. The 1st and 2nd 
Moral text-hooks (which should he composed) 
should be used as Reading Books. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11.-— The vernacular taught in the schools 
of the several provinces is the vernacular of those 
provinces. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of edu¬ 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12, —The payment by results system is suit¬ 
able to well organised sehools, and is, at present, 
inapplicable to village indigenous schools. A 
small lump grant, varying from R25 to R50, 
according to attendance and general efficiency of 
teaching, to such schools as fulfil certain conditions 
mentioned in the special rules for indigenous 
schools framed in this Presidency, is a suitable 
way of assisting these schools. R25 or R50 
spent in this way will go a long way,'and be the 
cheapest and the best way of assisting the people 
in their efforts to obtain education for their 
children. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —In some of the other provinces of 
India, no fees are taken from the children of 


cegg.payers in primary schools. In this province 
cess-payers'children are required to pay 6 pies a 
month in Standards I, II, and III, 18 pies in 
Standard IV, 3 annas in Standard V, and 4 annas 
in Standard VI. These rates, especially those 
for the first standards, are low enongh, and are 
necessary to attach a value to education, but the 
percentage of free admissions should be liberal 
in primary schools, say, 20 or 25 per cent., and 
not 15 as at present, to enable very poor people 
to send their children to school. The rates of fee 
for non-cess-payers are annas 3 per month in the 
first three standards, and annas 4, 6, and 8 for 
Standards IV, V, and VI respectively. It is 
fair that non-cess-payers should pay higher rates 
than cess-payers, who already contribute to the 
cess fund. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can he increased, and secondly, 
how they ean he gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —In the first place it should be borne 
in mind that the number of schools can only be 
increased in proportion to the demand. If we 
could be sure that by simply opening new schools, 
people would send their children to them, the 
matter would he very simple, and the question 
would only he a question of money. But it is 
quite possible that there would not be found 
scholars for the new schools we might open. The 
hare figures—that in British India, in a population 
of 191 millions, there are about 20 or 27 millions 
children of school-going age, of whom not more 
than 2 millions are at school, and that from 18 
to 25 millions of the children of British India of 
ago for elementary schools are unprovided for by 
the Government—are a little delusive. As observe 
ed in answer to question 2, the demand for more 
schools depends exactly on the advancement of 
the people in material prosperity and in general 
intelligence. It has been found that even now 
good harvests mean good attendance and prosper¬ 
ous schools, and had harvests the very reverse. 

Another consideration is, that, looking to the 
general poverty of the people of the country, and 
the decline and almost ruin of many of the old 
industries, what is more urgently wanted is the 
establishment of industrial schools throughout the 
country, What the labouring and artisan classes 
want is instruction and proficiency in some art, 
and industry to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
They do not care so much for mere reading and 
writing, which do not assist them to live. 

Notwithstanding, as the country progresses, 
there will be a demand for more schools, and 
the best and the cheapest way to meet it is to 
subsidise the indigenous schools—those that exist 
and those that may hereafter be opened under the 
stimulus of well-directed State aid; secondly, the 
number of “ night-schools" should be largely in¬ 
creased by every kind of encouragement. Rewards 
should he given to any teacher who opens and 
maintains a “ night-class.” Even if the village 
schoolmaster succeeds in teaching the illiterate 
rayats how to sign their names, and nothing more, 
he will save them from tricks and forgeries some¬ 
times practised against them. There are only 99 
“ night-schools ” in this Presidency, and some of 
them are conducted by masters who have to work 
all day, and who cannot be expected to work at 
night also. An additional assistant or assistants 
should he appointed specially to take charge of 
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“ night-schools,” which should be opened more 
extensively. The State and aided schools are 
under efficient departmental inspection, and the 
supervision of local-boards will be added in the 
case of board schools. When the majority of 
indigenous schools are brought under the grant- 
in-aid system, they will gradually improve under 
the supervision and inspection of educational offi¬ 
cers. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Am. 15 .—Not in this Presidency, so far as I 
am aware. The reason is that the people have not 
hitherto been prepared to undertake the manage¬ 
ment of higher educational institutions. There 
have not been any private persons or bodies in 
this Presidency who could have undertaken the 
work. The only public bodies who could have 
been entrusted with their management are the 
Municipal corporations of large towns, and the 
district Local Fund committe.es. The latter 
class of bodies have funds solely devoted to pri¬ 
mary education, and the former, except perhaps 
those of the largest cities, are not yet sufficiently 
advanced in intelligence and public spirit to main¬ 
tain and manage higher educational institutions. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might he closed, or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interest which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—I am of opinion that primary and 
middle schools in the large cities of Bombay and 
Poona might be, in the first instance, transferred 
to the Municipalities of those places as a tentative 
measure, which, if successful, might, be extended 
to all the city Municipalities, Liberal aid from 
the Provincial funds will be indispensable, as well 
as Government control and examinations by de¬ 
partmental officers. No Municipality is yet pre¬ 
pared and in a condition to maintain these edu¬ 
cational institutions without State aid and super¬ 
vision. The idea of transferring high schools 
and colleges to any private bodies or persons is 
altogether out of the question in this Presidency, 
and the transference of colleges to Municipalities 
should be postponed for the present. 

No Government educational institutions of the 
higher order can be closed. 

There are at present in the whole Presidency 
only three Arts Colleges,one Medical, one Engineer¬ 
ing College, one Law School, and only one high 
school in each district of about 4,000 square miles 
in extent, and a population of from 1 to 10 lakhs 
of souls. Of the-three Arts Colleges, that at 
Ahmedabad is really an aided college, the State 
contribution to it being only R2,563 a year, 
which is equal to one-fourth its annual expenditure. 
The remaining two are the Elphinstone College 
at Bombay and the Deccan College at Poona. 
The Elphinstone College, being located in the 
richest city in the Presidency, is attended by a 
larger proportion of the wealthier classes, and 
Government contributes only a little more than 
half the cost of the college. " On the other hand, 
the Deecan College is attended chiefly by the 
children of Government officials, private clerks, 


priests, and other persons of very limited private 
means, for whom it would be simply impossible to 
send their children to the Elphinstone College, as 
the college fees there are higher and the cost of 
living in Bombay much greater. The Deccan Col¬ 
lege is emphatically a college for the comparatively 
poor Deccanis, who but recently held sway over 
the land, and who have special claims on its pre¬ 
sent rulers. It was chiefly in consideration of the 
large funds devoted by the Peshwas to the encour¬ 
agement of learning among the Brahmans, called 
the “ Dakshina Funds,” that the British Govern¬ 
ment, I hear, opened a Sanskrit college at Poona 
in 1821. The special grant to this college in 1851 
amounted to R19,184. In the month of June 
of that year, the Sanskrit College was amalga¬ 
mated with the local English school, and was con¬ 
verted into an Anglo-Oriental seminary, called 
the “ Poona College,” which, later on, was named 
the “ Deccan College.” If, therefore, any por¬ 
tion of the present Provincial grant to this col¬ 
lege is in consideration of the Peshwa's “ Dakshina 
Funds” appropriated by Government, that por¬ 
tion is virtually an old endowment to which the 
people of the Deccan have a claim. It is alto¬ 
gether a misconception, caused by a total ignorance 
of the circumstances of the people of Poona and 
the Deccan, to suppose that there is enough wealth 
and enterprise among the Natives of Poona to 
enable them to maintain the Deccan College as a 
private institution. Moreover, it would be 
difficult for the staff of the Elphinstone College 
to teach both its and the Deccan College scholars. 
The hig’h schools are maintained approximately one 
in each district as a “model school,” as observ- 
i ed by the Government of Bombay in their Resolu- 
: tion on the last Report of the Director of Public 
i Instruction. So the higher educational establish¬ 
ment of the State in this Presidency is quite, 
moderate in scale, and none of the higher institu¬ 
tions can be abolished. But, as suggested above, 
a few of the largest and most advanced Munici¬ 
palities may be entrusted with limited manage¬ 
ment of the local high and Anglo-vernacular 
schools, and if the experiment succeeds, other 
Municipalities can he asked to take over the 
schools within their jurisdiction. 

As to handing over the higher education of the 
nation to foreign Missionary agencies, supported 
by charitable funds given by foreigners, expressly 
for converting the country to Christianity, the 
idea was, I believe, neither entertained nor favour¬ 
ed by the framers of the Educational Despatch, 
nor could it be for a moment considered as consis¬ 
tent with the “ most sacred duty ” of the State to 
give education to its subjects and to protect their 
religions. Such a proceeding would be viewed by 
the people with the gravest suspicion as a covert 
attempt to destroy their ancient faiths, and force 
a foreign religion on them under the guise of 
giving education. The first founders and the 
subsequent organisers of State education in India 
were, therefore, quite right in establishing State 
colleges and high schools on the basis of reli¬ 
gious neutrality, in which the Natives may receive 
the highest culture that a civilised Government 
can give, that they in due time may become civi¬ 
lising agents among their compatriots. This 
system of State education has been most blindly 
and fanatically attacked by some persons. It has 
been called a total “ failure ;” it is said to have 
“ raised, and is raising up, a number of discon¬ 
tented, disloyal, and irreligious subjects.” These 
are sweeping and serious charges recklessly made 
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against the educated classes of a great nation. 
That' they are -utterly false every Englishman 
who has had to do with educated natives., or who 
has educated Natives serving under him, will, I 
am sure, gladly bear testimony to. Repeated 
official and independent testimony has been borne 
to tlie high integrity, uprightness, and moral 
tone of the Subordinate Native Civil Service, and 
of the Native Bar, mostly composed of men edu¬ 
cated at Government colleges. I can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that among the educated 
Natives of this country there are good and great 
men who can bear a comparison to the good and 
great men of any country of the world. The 
great native kingdoms of Baroda, Mysore, and 
Travancore, which are much larger than Belgium, 
Holland, or Switzerland, are solely managed by 
Native statesmen, educated and brought up in 
Government colleges. The utterances of the 
lower Native Press, conducted chiefly by half-edu¬ 
cated young men, should not be taken as an index 
of the feelings and aspirations of the educated 
Natives, who, as a class, feel deeply grateful to the 
British nation for the noble gift of education, 
which it lias bestowed on them, and which has 
breathed into them a new life as it were. 

As to the alleged irreligion of the educated 
Natives, I shall speak in my answer to question 39. 

It is repeatedly used as an argument against 
Government colleges and high schools that they 
cost the State much more than Missionary insti¬ 
tutions of a similar class. Missionary schools 
and colleges do not cost the State much, because 
they are chiefly maintained from the contributions 
of charitable and religious persons living- in 
foreign countries. But, in my humble opinion, 
the circumstance that foreign religious and chari¬ 
table people support educational institutions in 
this country with the object of converting 
it to a particular religion, cannot absolve the State 
from its obligations to its subjects in the matter 
of education, nor justify it in closing the public 
schools and colleges, the intrinsic cost of which is 
very moderate. In fact, there can be no com¬ 
parison between the cost of public schools and of 
charitable and religious establishments. 

The educated Natives gratefully acknowledge 
the great good that the Missionaries have, by 
means of their educational institutions, done and are 
doing to the country. But what does not appear 
proper is that some of them should demand the 
closing of public colleges and schools of the higher 
order and the virtual transference to them of the 
high education of the people. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and col¬ 
leges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans, 17. —No. A few educated young men 
have established private English schools in Bom¬ 
bay, Poona, and a few other places, on the grant- 
in-aid system. The establishment of a private 
college by private Native gentlemen in this Presi¬ 
dency is not to be thought of for many years to 
come. The private English schools established 
have been very unstable and precarious. They 
were established for gain, hut in the case of some 
of them the promoters had to give them up, and 
seek a more remunerative employment. 

It does not, in fact, pay sufficiently to open and 
maintain private high schools even in large towns, 
not to speak of the smaller ones. Still a few schools 


are maintained} some with aid and some without 
aid from the State. But one can never be sure 
how long they will last, and liow long their present 
Managers will think it worth their while to keep 
up their connection with them. Of course, if 
Government be disposed to increase their grants, 
many more schools will be started by -private men, 
but the want of trustworthy and responsible man¬ 
agement will still be felt. Tlie framers of the Edu¬ 
cational Despatch clearly think “ adequate local 
management ” is indispensable [vide paragraph 53), 
and do not appear to contemplate giving aid to 
institutions established for a profit. 

Ques. IS .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money,'were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after 
a given term of years from the maintenance 
of any higher educational institution, what mea¬ 
sures would he best adapted to stimulate private 
effort in the interim so as to secure the main¬ 
tenance of suc-h institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —Unless the larger Municipalities are 
able to undertake their management, the higher 
Government institutions will go down, and be 
sueceded by inferior secondary schools, established 
by private and Responsible men, as “venture 
schools,” for gain, which will depend solely for their 
existence on the will and prospects of the promo¬ 
ters, liable to be closed at any moment when the 
promoters fail, or find better occupation. 

If Government be determined to withdraw from 
any of its higher educational institutions, the safest 
and the least objectionable way open to it is to pass 
an Act making their management and mainte¬ 
nance under State aid obligatory on the Municipal 
Corporations in whose jurisdiction they are situat¬ 
ed -, for, if their maintenance be made optional, 
many of the Municipalities, not yet being sufficient¬ 
ly advanced in intelligence, will not assist them 
voluntarily. They will, therefore, give place to low- 
level institutions started by private individuals; 
and it is for the State seriously to consider, bearing 
in mind that “it is the school that makes the 
nation,” whether it is a sound policy to entrust the 
higher education of the youths of a country to 
private persons, who undertake it as a commercial 
concern, whom it cannot trust, and who are re¬ 
sponsible to nobody but themselves as to the way 
they discharge their responsible duties. In my 
humble opinion not only is such a policy opposed 
to the caution enjoined in the latter part of para¬ 
graph 63 of the Despatch, but is pregnant with 
grave consequences to an alien Government. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys 1 
schools, ( c ) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans . 19. —In this Presidency, for the most part, 
grants are given on the “ results system,” which 
on the whole is the best and the fairest both for 
the grantor and the grantee. It most effectually 
cheeks incompetency, laxity, and indolence. These 
ordinary faults it is impossible to reward under 
it. The other systems, such as “the salary 
system,” the “lump grant-in-aid system,” the 
“ combined system,” have been tried in other parts 
of India. The “ results system ” is now every¬ 
where generally adopted. 

Under the subsidy and the salary grant systems 
the stimulus to exertion of tlie “results grant 
system ” is wanting, and there is a gradual ten¬ 
dency to depend on State aid, and thus to demor- 
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alise the Managers and the teachers. With refer¬ 
ence to State schools, the case is different. The 
whole management—every detail of discipline, 
every power of punishment by fine, dismissal, &e., 
for irregularity and indolence of teachers — is in 
the hands of the superior officers; whereas, in the 
case of private schools, the Government officer 
sees them only once a year. The grant no doubt 
may be made liable to be withdrawn, or reduced 
if the Government Inspector finds the schools in 
an “ unsatisfactory state. ” But what constitutes 
an unsatisfactory state, it would be difficult even 
for a Government Inspector to find out, without 
a detailed examination of all the classes of the 
school according to the several standards; and if 
the grant is to be reduced or withdrawn accord¬ 
ing as the results of such an examination are good, 
bad, or indifferent, it is no longer a salary or subsidy 
system, but a “ results grant ” system. 

The principle of grants by results being acknow¬ 
ledged as the fairest, the most economical, and the 
best calculated to keep up the active and efficient 
working of aided schools, the minor and trivial 
objections brought against it can be easily dis¬ 
posed of ; —firstly, if the educational results of a 
year cannot be fairly tested by a short examina¬ 
tion held onee a year, I know it from a sixteen years’ 
experience as head master, that the annual ex¬ 
amination over-estimates and under-estimates the 
result of a school in about equal proportions; 
secondly, if good boys are sometimes inferior to 
themselves at the Inspector’s examination, the bad 
boys are about in equal proportion superior to 
themselves at-it, and the average result is generally 
the same ; thirdly, the allegation that Government 
Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors look with dis¬ 
favour on aided schools, has no foundation in fact, 
as far as I know. I know of the ease of an Edu¬ 
cational Inspector who acknowledged in his official 
report that in his examination of a Missionary 
school his aim was to pass as many as he could, 
and in 'the examination of the Government school 
in the same place, to pluck as many as he could. 
This proceeding was subsequently noticed by the 
Secretary of State for India, 

But it must be freely confessed that the Bombay 
grant-in-aid rules and the rates of grant are 
capable of improvement. The rates of grant to 
colleges are very inadequate. The grants practically 
amount to from one-third to one-fifteenth the total 
expenditure of a college, partly owing, no doubt, to 
the comparatively low efficiency of private 
colleges. There is no grant given for the passes 
at the M.A. examination, and the grants on 
account of those who pass the E.A. and the B.A, 
examinations are only 8100 and 8175 re¬ 
spectively, when the cost per year of educating a 
college student is from 8245 to 8525, and 
when only from 10 to 15 per cent, of the total 
number on the rolls pass the latter, and from 20 
to 25 per cent, pass the former examination. . The 
rates should be so fixed that fairly efficient insti¬ 
tutions may obtain by results a grant from one- 
third to half its total expenditure. 

The term “ restrictions,” though intended to 
prevent grants being claimed for those who have 
partly received their education at other colleges, 
should he so modified as to enable a college to 
obtain a proportionate grant for such students. 
If a student has kept four out of six terms in a 
college, and if he finally passes from it, the institu¬ 
tion should be entitled to four-sixths of the grant, 
and so on proportionately. 

Bombay, 


The rule enjoining four hours’ instruction a day 
is necessary, because some of the Managers of 
private schools used to hold school in the morning 
for a few hours, and to follow other employment 
during the rest of the day. 

In the case of boys schools (high) the rates 
of grant for European and Eurasian schools are 
adequate, and even liberal, e.g,, a grant of 82,063 
was made in 1880-81 to the Panehigan High 
School for Europeans, which had only thirteen stu¬ 
dents on its rolls. But the rates for schools for the 
Natives are insufficient. Some of the latter class 
of schools earn result grants, which amount to only 
one-sixth of the expenditure incurred, e.g ., Vaidya’s 
High School, Bombay, got a grant of 8546 
only, in the same year, for 157 scholars on its 
rolls. No grant is now given for students pass¬ 
ing the Matriculation Examination. It was for¬ 
merly given, and should now be restored. 

Part of the grant may be given in the shape of 
certificated assistants, and for the purchase of fur¬ 
niture and apparatus. 

Of course grants cannot be given ad libitum, 
but must he limited by the amount of funds 
available. Nor can the State he justified in closing 
all its flourishing institutions, which have been 
perfected and brought to the highest state of effi¬ 
ciency after a long course of administration, and 
which have become, in a sense, national, and en¬ 
trust the higher education of the people to private 
and Missionary institutions, the stability and per¬ 
manency of which on an efficient footing the 
Managers can never guarantee, and which they 
may ulose, transfer, or reduce any day. 

I am not prepared to speak about grants to Girl 
and Normal schools. 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans, SO .—The educational system in this Presi¬ 
dency is forked strictly on the principle of reli¬ 
gious neutrality, no institution being favoured or 
disfavoured on account of its religious teaching. 

lines. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

Ans. 21 .—The great majority of the people 
who send their children to Government schools 
and colleges belong to the middle and lower classes 
of society. The percentage of children belonging 
to the highest and richest families is very small. 
Not only is this the case with regard to primary 
schools, but it is true of high schools and colleges. 
The following table, extracted from the last Gov¬ 
ernment Report on Education in this' Presidency, 
shows the social position of the parents who send 
their children to Government institutions of the 
higher order. Of the 910 scholars attending Gov¬ 
ernment colleges, no less than 700, or 77 percent., 
are sons of persons of very limited private means, 
as Government officials, private clerks, priests, 
petty tradesmen, &c. Of the 3,903 children in 
Government high schools, 2,752 belong to 
the classes mentioned above. It will be found 
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that, except in Bombay, Government colleges and 
schools of the higher class are attended by the 
children of people whose average monthly income 
is about 3330 or 40 in the case of schools, and 
about 3375 or 100 in the case of colleges. I 
cannot lay my hand on any statistics bearing on 


this. As a Native, living and moving among the 
Natives, I make this statement. But 1 suggest 
that statistics on the subject should be called for 
to settle the question once for all, viz , how far 
wealthy the classes of people are who send their 
children to Government schools and colleges. 


Social Stains of the Parents of Children attending Government Colleges and High Schools. 
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The classes who send their children to mission 
and other aided institutions for Natives are similar 
to those mentioned above, but poorer, generally 
those who cannot afford to pay the higher fees 
of Government schools and colleges. 

The people pay more than one-third the cost of 
college education, and nearly half the cost of high- 
school education. The contribution from the 
Provincial funds to the six Government colleges 
in this Presidency in 1880 was 311,59,708, the 
popular contribution was 3384,020, and the total 
was 332,43,628. Similarly the Provincial ex¬ 
penditure on the nineteen Government high schools 
was 331,21,722, the popular was 331,11,202, and 
the total was 332,32,924. 

The rates of Government college fees are 335 
and 3310 a month of high schools the rates 
vary from 331 to R4 a month, and of 
middle-class schools from annas 8 to SI. In 
the case of colleges, a third rate of 3315 a 
month may be levied from the richer students. 
A similar rate, say 335, may be fixed for all 
the high schools for the sons of the nobility and 
the wealthier classes. The schooling fee-rates of 
the largest high schools.in Gujarath, the people of 
which are decidedly better off than the people of 
Deccan, are comparatively low. For example, the 
fee-rates of the Alimedabad and Surat High 
Schools ought to be the same as those of the 
Poona I3igh School, whereas they are lower. On 
the whole, both the college and school-fee rates of 
Government institutions of the higher class, with 
the exceptions noted above, are adequate, and not 
below what the classes who avail themselves of 
these institutions, can afford to pay. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India is right in thinking that a good 
deal of misapprehension exists as to the real truth 
in this matter. The table of social status of pa¬ 
rents and the figures given above will throw some 
light on the question, and the testimony of Prin¬ 
cipal Wordsworth of the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, is a material contribution to the contro¬ 
versy. Principal Wordsworth says (Bombay Edu¬ 
cational Report for 1878-79,:— 

«It is often said, by ignorant and prejudiced persons 
that the State in India gives a nearly gratuitous education 
to pauper boys who are thus raised into positions of life 
for which they are wholly unfitted. The fact is that high 
education is much more nearly gratuitous in England than 


it is in India, owing to the liberality of royal and episcopal 
benefactors In ancient times; and the cost of such an edu¬ 
cation as our young men receive in Indian colleges is 
higher than the cost of a similar, though probably much 
superior, education in France or Germany at the present 
time. I believe that an Indian parent who maintains a 
boy at college, and pays R120 annually in college-fees, 
makes a greater proportionate, sacrifice than a parent in 
the same position in either of the two countries ju9t named. 
The cost of maintenance is probably higher, but the actual 
fees for instruction are less. It would be easy to apply the 
test to Oxford and Cambridge expenses. I have called atten¬ 
tion to these facts because an opinion appears to prevail that 
the education of the middle classes of India is assisted by 
the State to a degree which is unknown in other countries.” 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Yes. A college or high-school richly 
endowed and receiving a iiberal grant from the 
State (like the Sir J. J. Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion, Bombay), or supported by charitable funds, 
and conducted by professional educationists work¬ 
ing under an organised propaganda (like the St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay), or maintained by a 
corporation having charge of public funds, with 
or without aid from the State, will be able to 
maintain its own against a Government institution 
of a similar kind, and become influential, if pro¬ 
perly managed. But I am not aware of an edu¬ 
cational institution established for gain out of the 
city of Bombay by private Native gentlemen, 
which has become influential and stable in this 
Presidency, and I do not think it is possible for it 
to become so for many years to come, 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy com¬ 
petition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would 
you apply ? 

Ans. 24. —There is no unhealthy competition in 
the case of higher education to speak of in this 
province. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —’Not readily. Moderately remunera¬ 
tive employment in the public service, and in the 
professions of law and medicine, is yet .found. 
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There is a vast field, especially in the profession 
of medicine. The medical graduates are confined 
to a few large towns, and the whole country lies 
unopened yet. But unless industrial and technical 
education is given to the people, the educated 
classes will always look up exclusively to the 
public service, the professions of law and medicine, 
and the public press, as a means of livelihood. 

Ques. 36 .—Is the instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 36 .—The instruction given is, on the 
whole, the best that could be given under the 
circumstances. The acquisition of a knowledge 
of English takes up the major portion of the time 
and energies of the pupils. This cannot be avoid¬ 
ed so long as a knowledge of English is considered 
indispensable, and my opinion is English must 
form a part of secondary and high education in 
this country. After English, mathematics, history, 
geography, and a vernacular, or a classical language 
(Sanskrit in the case of Hindus), occupy the 
attention of students. The oidy improvements 
I have to suggest are to cut down the mathematics 
a little (Algebra and four books of Euclid have 
to be learnt in the higher standards) arrd substitute 
an elementary and practical knowledge of some 
physical science, or industrial art. The practical 
difficulties in the carrying-out of these improve¬ 
ments are that, as the high schools are the feeders 
of the University, the liigh-school course is so 
framed as to lead up to the Entrance standard 
of the University. So either the University 
should reduce the amount of mathematics required 
for its Entrance Examination, at there should be 
formed two departments in high schools, a Uni¬ 
versity and a non-University department. 

Ques. 27.-—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27 .—As I have observed in answer to the 
last question, the University Entrance standard 
determines and dominates the course in secondary 
schools, but with the exceptions noted above, the 
University Entrance standard is so framed as to 
give a useful general education, as well as to lay 
the foundations for a liberal one in colleges, 
Therefore, the practical value of this education 
for the requirements of ordinary life is not much 
impaired, except so far that higher mathematics 
have usurped the place of elementary science and 
art. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that' the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Aits. 28. —No, not at present; but hereafter 
there will be a tendency to its becoming-so, owing 
to the want of technical and industrial schools in 
this country. All the secondary and primary 
schools arc for imparting a general literary educa¬ 
tion. The consequence is, that the students, not 
being taught any art or industry, look up to the 
University, or crowd the doors of public offices, 


seeking admission on any terms. This is a de¬ 
moralising and pitiable state of things, and the 
only remedy is for Government to establish in¬ 
dustrial schools where the poorer classes may be 
taught some art or industry which may enable 
them to earn an honest livelihood with advantage 
to themselves and to the country. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
sheolarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—Generally speaking, scholarships, 
whether Government or endowed, are attached to 
the schools in which they are held. There are no 
Government or endowed scholarships in primary 
schools for males, and no Government scholarships 
in aided schools, as far as I am aware. There are, 
I think, a few University scholarships, which can 
be held in any affiliated college. Government or 
private. I think a system of scholarships should 
be instituted leading up from the lower primary 
to the upper primary, and from the upper primary 
to the middle and the high schools, distributed 
over all the talukas or tahsils. Every taluka 
local hoard should provide for a certain number of 
scholarships, say five in number, which are to be 
awarded every year by the Deputy Educational 
Inspector or his Assistant to the best boys of the 
lower primary schools, to be held in the nearest 
upper primary school. These scholarships may 
be of the value of R2 and 118, tenable for two 
years, which would enable the boys to complete 
the whole of the vernacular course. The students 
eligible for scholarships should be of course cess- 
payers, of whatever caste, but preference should 
be given to the sons of cultivators and of the 
lower castes. ’ Similar scholarships of the value 
of R4 and E5 should he awarded to the best 
boys of the upper primary schools. Government 
and aided, of each taluka, who may wish to 
prosecute their studies further in the middle and 
high schools, the selected students being at liberty 
to join a Government, or an aided, but not an 
unaided, school. 

The Municipal corporations should institute 
scholarships similar to those of the local boards 
for the pupils of their schools. Further, a few 
scholarships should be established by Municipal 
and district boards, of the value of R15 and R20 
a month, tenable for two or three years, to be 
awarded to the best boys of the district, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste, who pass either from Government or 
aided schools the University Entrance Examin¬ 
ation and join an affiliated college of the Uni¬ 
versity, Government or aided. 

A system of scholarships from the Provincial 
funds similar to the Local Fund scholarships, but 
principally confined to institutions of the higher 
class, should be instituted. These scholarships 
should be awarded to the best boys, whether of 
Government or aided schools, according to the 
results of the Educational Inspectors and of the 
University Entrance Examination. 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far 
is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —No, not to any considerable extent. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 
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Atis, 31. —Special Normal schools for teachers 
in secondary schools are required, as they are for 
training teachers for primary schools. Teaching 
is an art, and, like other arts, it requires to he 
learnt. The University curriculumn affords a 
good liberal education, but a course of training 
in the art of teaching is necessary. Graduates 
and under-graduates, fresh from the college, 
make indifferent teachers for a year or two, during 
which time the more industrious of them learn 
their profession. But as a large number of them 
have no intention of adopting the profession of 
teaching, many leave the Department, and are 
succeeded by fresh men, who also do likewise. 
Thus, the Educational Department is made a 
stepping-stone to climb to other departments. 
The reason of this is that the fact of a young man 
possessing the B.A. degree enables him to get 
over the heads of older teachers, who are not 
graduates, and to secure good pay the moment he 
leaves his college, which he is not allowed to do 
in any other public department. But a large 
number of them, being young and ambitious, have 
no more thought of working in the schools than in 
galleys. The establishment of a central Normal 
school on the model of the Madras Normal 
College for training graduates and under-gra¬ 
duates, who elect the teachers' profession, would 
put a stop to the present evil system, by which 
high schools suffer from the rawness and inex¬ 
perience of the fresh graduates, and from the 
apathy, if not discontent, of the old teachers, 
who see they can never hope to rise in their 
profession, however hard and zealously they may 
work. When graduates and under-graduates 
know that they have to undergo a course of 
training before they are invested with the diffi¬ 
cult and extremely delicate and responsible office 
of a teacher, and do undergo voluntarily that 
training, they will learn to value the office much 
more than they do now, will he far better prepared 
to undertake it, and will he less likely to give it 
up. The salaries guaranteed would depend on the 
candidate's degree, and the class of Normal certi¬ 
ficate in method and teaching obtained. If the 
establishment of a separate Normal college for 
secondary schools be considered impracticable from 
financial considerations, a less costly Normal 
department may be attached to the largest schools 
of the Presidency (such as the Elphinstone High 
School, Bombay) where graduates aud under¬ 
graduates may undergo a course of practical train¬ 
ing for at least one year, both in the class-room 
and in the practising school. The Normal de¬ 
partment to be placed under special educationists, 
trained in the best Normal schools of Europe. 

Ques, 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Ana. 82 .—There is a G-overnment inspectoral 
staff, consisting of Educational Inspectors (who 
are Europeans) and Deputy Educational Inspec¬ 
tors and Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors 
(who are Natives). The Educational Inspector 
examines all secondary schools, Government and 
aided, and only such of the primary schools as 
fall in his way during his tour. The Deputy 
Educational Inspector and his Assistant (in most 
of the districts there is a Deputy and an Assist¬ 
ant Deputy Educational Inspector) travel for 
about seven months during the year, and examine 
between them, according to the standards, all the 
primary schools in their district. Government and 


aided, each officer examining about 100 schools. 
No school as a rule is left unexamined during the 
course of the year. The schools are regularly 
examined in situ, according to the standards of 
examination, and each scholar is marked for. his 
answering in heads and sub-heads of a subject, 
• and a printed result-form filled in. Besides these 
departmental examinations, which are held in the 
presence of the headmen of the village, who form 
the school-committee, the Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors in charge of the talukas, and the Col¬ 
lector of the district, are bound to inspect the pri¬ 
mary schools within their jurisdiction. The exa¬ 
mination and other reports of the schools made by 
the Deputy Educational Inspector or his Assistant 
pass through the Assistant Collector and the Col¬ 
lector, and the latter officer remedies any want 
and negligence as to school accommodation, attend¬ 
ance, fee., brought to his notice in these reports. 
So every primary school is regularly examined by 
a departmental officer, at least once every year, 
and looked after and inspected by the Be venue 
officers, whose influence and authority greatly 
assist in promoting their prosperity and useful¬ 
ness. 

There is a school-committee for every school in 
this Presidency, but the members in the districts 
are oftentimes uneducated men, and having but 
nominal power in their hands, take little part and 
interest in school administration. So long as the 
members are ignorant and uneducated, this state 
of things cannot be remedied to any great extent. 
But I would suggest that they be invested with 
some limited power, and a monthly personal in¬ 
spection of the school, and a detailed report of such 
inspection, be ma^e a condition of appointment to 
the committee. Some sanad or honorary distinc¬ 
tion may be conferred on members of school com¬ 
mittees, who exert themselves in this matter. 

In towns where there is a middle or high school, 
the head master and assistants of these schools 
should be invested, as in the Central Provinces, 
with the duty of examining and inspecting all the 
primary schools (Government and aided) within 
the limits of such towns. This system is found to 
work well, and enables the Deputy Inspector to 
devote more time to the rural schools. 

I would here suggest the abolition of European 
Educational Inspectorships, and the substitution 
of Native Inspectors on smaller pay. There are 
four European Educational Inspectors in this 
Presidency, six for Madras, nine for the North- 
West Provinces and Oudli, four Inspectors and 
two Assistants for the Punjab, and three for the 
Central Provinces. The number for Bengal I 
have not been able to ascertain, but it must be 
larger than in any of these provinces. I am of 
opinion that, except for the Presidency Division, 
European Inspectors are not wanted. Native 
officers fully competent to perform the duties of 
the post can be had on much smaller pay. The 
European Educational Inspectors receive salaries 
rising from B750 to Rl,500 a month. If 
salaries rising, say, from tty 00 to fiSOO, he 
offered to the Natives, Government will have 
the best of them, who will be fully equal to the 
work. The savings effected by this arrangement 
all over India will be very considerable, amounting 
at least to a lakh of rupees a year. Justice to 
the educated Natives of the country, and economy 
iD the administration of public funds, alike demand 
the substitution, for the most part, of a Native foy 
a European Educational Inspectorate. 
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Q lies'. 33 ,—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33 .—The Professors of Government and 
aided colleges may be more largely invited to 
examine secondary schools, Government and 
aided. They do so now in the case of the local 
high school. The head masters and assistant 
masters of secondary schools, Government and 
aided, should be invited to assist in the exami¬ 
nations of vernacular schools. When the taluka 
local boards are constituted, on the representative 
principle, in the principal towns of the district 
where there are civil courts, the vakils, who are 
all educated men, may be found willing to exa¬ 
mine the schools in their town, if they have a 
place on the board. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—The text-books, both vernacular and 
English, require improvement. The Marathi 
reading-books contain, on the whole, useful 
information on historical, general, and scientific 
subjects, but Book VI is a very difficult book, 
and too large to be studied in a year ; it should be 
divided into two Books, the simpler lessons in it 
forming Book VI, and the more difficult ones 
forming Book VII, as in the Gujarathi series. 
Suitable text-books on the histories of England 
and India are wanting. The Marathi Beading 
Series, though good in many respects, is not suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated by pictures and drawings, which 
should be the distinguishing feature of all read¬ 
ing-books intended for the young.- 

The same remarks apply to the English series 
of reading-books in this Presidency. Howard's 
series is entirely wanting in illustrations. A 
series like the “ Boyal Readers" (Nelson and 
Sons) or “ Laurie's Readers " should be written 
specially for Indian youths, or, if that cannot be 
done, the Readers named above should be intro¬ 
duced in Indian schools. Text-books on Indian 
and English histories, suitable for the different 
high-school standards, written in an easy and 
simple style, are required. 

In any revision of the Reading Series (verna¬ 
cular and English) the awakening and cultivation 
of the moral faculties of the students should be 
taken into account, and numerous and well-selected 
lessons, exhibiting the nobility of truth, of piety, 
and of devotion, and the ignobility of the contrary 
qualities, should be introduced. 

Text-books for girls’ schools should be different, 
and should contain matter suited to their* capa¬ 
cities, and appealing to the womanly feelings, 
as also bearing on the avocations of their after-life. 

Another suggestion I have to make is the intro¬ 
duction in the Reading Series of lessons on the laws 
and preservation of health, the structure of the 
human body, the various processes of life, and the 
functions of the several organs, all treated in a 
simple and popular way. At present a great many 
things regarding America and Africa, for example, 
are told to the student, and great; pains are taken, 
by means of charts and globes, to show him the 
position, say, of Timbuctoo, before, however, he 
has been shown the position of his heart, or' of his 
brain, on the living chart of his own . body. The 
water-sheds and tributaries of the Senegal, or the 
Orinoco, are laboriously studied before the pupil, or 
even his teacher, is aware of the watersheds and 
basins of the mysterious streams which circulate 
in his body, and on the proper and due circu- 
Bombay. 


lation of which his health and life depend every 
moment. 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36 .—Eor the present Government would 
have to maintain a few Arts Colleges and high 
schools to serve as models to private institutions 
of a similar class, the rest being left to Municipal 
Corporations, to the people in general, and to 
foreign agencies. Primary education may be left 
to taluka and district boards. To watch over 
all these schools, and to secure their efficient and 
progressive working, Government should keep up 
a highly trained staff of officers to inspect and 
examine these institutions at least once a year, 
and to control and supervise their administration. 

All special, technical, professional, and Normal 
schools and colleges Government sliould directly 
conduct and manage. 

Ques, 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent 
from the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exer¬ 
tions and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—The immediate effect would be that 
the higher education of the youths of the country 
w;ould pass into the hands of proprietors of private 
English schools, and of the foreign Missionaries, 
who have schools and colleges in this country. 
Education would not decrease in quantity, but 
would suffer much in quality. Neither the people 
in general nor the Municipal Corporations are 
likely at present to undertake voluntarily the 
management of the higher education of their 
own children. The whole thing will be left to 
the care of a few educated young men, and of the 
Missionaries. That the result of the abandon¬ 
ment by Government of its schools and colleges 
would be to benefit the Missionary institutions, ig 
-clearly anticipated by their spokesman, the Rever¬ 
end Mr. Johnston, who read an address on the 
subject to Lord Ripon, on the eve of his coming 
out to this country, and who has written a pamph¬ 
let advocating the abandonment, and dedicated it 
by permission to Lord Halifax. Mr. Johnston 
says: <f If the provisions of the Despatch (of 1854) 
were carried out, we have the best reason to anti¬ 
cipate a rapid increase of the numbers attending 
the. Mission colleges, which are every year gain¬ 
ing more and more the confidence of the Natives." 
But the great framers of that Despatch would 
have most unequivocally repudiated such a result 
of their educational policy. Their great aim, 
however, was quite different, namely, “ to foster a 
spirit of reliance on local exertions, and combina¬ 
tions for local purposes, which is of itself of no 
mean importance to the well-being of a nation." 

“ The circumstances," the Maharaja of Travan- 
core truly observes, “ contemplated by the Educa¬ 
tional Despatch of 1854, are far from having come, 
and to force that contingency prematurely would 
be a deplorable sacrifice of the true aims of that 
very Despatch." In this Presidency, at any rate, 
and the time has not yet arrived for the rise of a 
spirit of self-reliance and voluntary combination 
for the purpose of supporting colleges and schools 
of the higher class. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a larger extent from the direct 
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management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—The standard of instruction would 
fall. The discipline and moral tone of the pri¬ 
vate schools, conducted as they would chiefly be 
by raw young men, would be low. The interests 
of the State, no less than those of the people, are 
involved in such a state of things. The only way 
to escape it would be to hand over such of the 
educational institutions as the Government would 
wish to abandon to the charge of responsible 
Boards, such as Municipalities and district com¬ 
mittees, and to make their maintenance by them, 
under the grant-in-aid system, a statutory obli¬ 
gation. 

The Indian Universities, being only examining, 
and not teaching bodies, cannot maintain the high 
tone and discipline now prevailing in Government 
schools and colleges, nor can they make private 
institutions engage the services of the class of 
men now employed in Government colleges and 
schools. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

Am. 39 .—There is no direct and special teach¬ 
ing on the subject in Government schools and 
colleges, but the general and indirect instruction 
has powerfully influenced the formation of the 
character of educated Natives for this better. 
This fact has been acknowledged and borne testi¬ 
mony to by all disinterested Englishmen, official 
and non-official. It is a gross fiction, and not a 
fact, to which attention has been called, namely, 
that “ education in Government colleges leads to 
irreligion, discontent, and disloyalty." This is not 
true at all. The Brahma Samaja, the Prarthana 
Samaja, the A'rya Samaja (all of which are reli¬ 
gious churches), with their numerous branches in 
all parts of India, all founded and conducted by 
Natives, most of whom have been educated at the 
Government colleges, testify to the utter ground¬ 
lessness of the charge. 

However, it is no doubt very desirable that spe¬ 
cial instruction in the principles of moral conduct 
and duty should be given in all classes of schools 
and colleges. It will not be difficult to compose 
a moral series of books, acceptable to all people of 
whatever religious denomination, both in English 
and the vernacular languages. Such a series 
would go far to cultivate and train the moral 
nature of the youths, without trenching on the 
religious dogmas of any particular religion. 

I hear that in the Punjab a Moral Text-book 
Committee is formed. Similar committees should 
be formed in other} parts of India, and - selections 
from the writings and sayings of the best, the 
most inspired, and the most pious prophets, law¬ 
givers and philosophers of all nations and ages be 
made and arranged in a graduated series; also 
short lives of these great men be embodied in it. 

Intimately, perhaps inseparably, connected with 
moral instructions is religious instruction. It is 
too much to expect that Christian Governments 
would imitate the toleration of some of the old 
Hindu kings, who patronised and made grants to 
all religions alike. “ Religious neutrality" does 
not mean the exclusion of all religions from State 


schools and colleges. It really means the‘favour¬ 
ing of all the religions of the subject-races alike. 
A State acts wisely in enlisting the religious, sym¬ 
pathies of its subjects on its side, by freely and 
impartially assisting every class of the community 
to receive instruction in its own religions. If this 
be conceded, it would not be difficult to pay small 
remuneration to the Hindu J?andits, and the 
Mussalman Mowlvis, &c., for giving religious in¬ 
struction to the children of their co-religionists 
attending State schools. A somewhat similar 
course, I hear, is followed in what are called 
“ undenominational schools ' in England. How¬ 
ever, if Government do not see their way to do this 
in their own schools, local boards and Municipal 
Corporations should be afforded facilities for the 
introduction of religious teaching in their own, 
and State schools. For example, an hour a day 
should be expressly put down in the course of study 
prescribed for schools and colleges, during which 
religious teachers should be engaged by Municipal 
and Local Fund boards to give religious instruc¬ 
tion. No attempts hitherto have been made in 
this direction, but the introduction of religious 
classes in Government and board schools and col¬ 
leges of all grades is not so difficult of attainment 
as it appears at first sight. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps, taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans, 40 .—Government have established gym¬ 
nasia and play-grounds in connection with its col¬ 
leges and most of the high schools, and a gym¬ 
nastic teacher is given to every school. 

But, generally speaking, neither the boys nor the 
masters of schools show that interest in physical 
exercises and games which their importance de¬ 
mands. I would suggest that skill in this branch 
of education be made a subject of regular exami¬ 
nation by the Educational Inspectors, and marks 
given, as in other subjects of examination. 
This will be a powerful stimulus, and physical 
education will not be neglected as it is too often 
done for want of an examination in it. When 
once the masters know that their pupils will 
be examined in gymnastics and out-door games, 
as in other subjects, they will pay proper attention 
to them. 

As yet very little progress has been made in 
this branch of education in connection with primary 
schools. Very few of them have gymnasia or 
play-gounds, and the course of study and hours of 
instruction are so laid down as to make physical 
exercise and play impossible. The school-hours 
for primary schools are from 6 or 7 a.m, to 9 or 
10 a.m., and from 2 or 3 p.m. to 5 or 6 p.m., 
that is to say, the little children are made to sit 
on the floor for 6 hours a day, in some cases, in 
dark, ill-ventilated, and crowded rooms, and the 
vernacular schoolmasters seem to be perfectly 
satisfied, if under the fear of the rod the children 
sit crouching like lambs, and make no noise, and 
the master who succeeds in this is considered a 
good disciplinarian. No wonder that the growing 
and buoyant frames and spirits of the children 
are thoroughly broken down under this pernicious 
system of schooling. The children are never taken 
out for a walk or play in the fields outside the 
village, which can be easily done. The vernacular 
masters consider it either wholly unnecessary, or 
quite foolish and unbecoming their dignity.. The 
evil effects of this system of killing all youthful 
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energy and love of sport, so wisely implanted in 
boys, are felt in the higher schools, to which, 
strange as it may appear, boys come with a posi¬ 
tive distaste for play and out-door games, I am, 
therefore, strongly of opinion that the hours of 
intra-mural confinement for primary schools be at 
once reduced from 6 to 5, and that the 6th and 
last hour be devoted by tlie head master and his 
assistants to taking all the children out in the open 
air, and engaging them in out-door games every 
week-day, except Saturday, on which he should 
close his schools at 8 p.m., and spend the whole 
afternoon with the children, in taking a ramble in 
the country and teaching the children from the 
grand book of nature, as it lies open before him, 
in all its variety and beauty, and occasionally in 
organizing and playing match and competition 
games as wrestling, foot-races, &c. This branch 
of education should be formally included in the 
standards of study and in school time-tables, and 
the inspecting officer should examine the children 
in it, and note the passes and failures, as he does 
in other subjects of study. Unless this be done, 
the masters will, I am sure, always try either to 
neglect the whole thing, or do it in a perfunctory 
manner. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquainted •, 
and if so, what is its character ' J 

Ana, 41. —No, as far as I am aware. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best, method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ana. 44 .—I have only one suggestion to make 
in reference to this question, and that is, primary 
schoolmasters may be encouraged to educate their 
wives, and a promise given that in the event of 
their wives passing a certain standard, they would 
bo posted to towns where there are girls’ schools, 
and their wives employed as teachers in those 
schools. I am of opinion that by-and-by many 
persons would take advantage of such an offer. In 
Hindu society the wife of a Government school¬ 
master would command more respect and confidence 
than a schoolmistress who is either a young widow 
or an unmarried young woman. The present 
female Normal schools are required. 

Quea. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad¬ 
ministered ? What suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47 .—The minor defects have been referred 
to in the foregoing replies. The one great defect 
of the present educational system of India is 
that the education ‘given is all general and liter¬ 
ary, and not technical and industrial. What the 
great mass of the people want is instruction in 
the arts and in agriculture. The old native indus¬ 
tries have been mined by foreign competition, 
and the skilled artizans of the country have be¬ 
come day-labourers. There should, therefore, be 
a large central School of Industry at the sadr 
•station of every district, completely equipped with 
machinery and work-shops, and provided with ex¬ 
hibitions, and an Agricultural School, similarly 
equipped and endowed. The funds spent on these 
two schools will repay the State a hundred-fold in 
the blessings they will confer on the agricultural 
and artisan classes, and in the general rovival of the 
old arts and industries of the country. No sys¬ 
tem of national education can be complete without 
technical and industrial schools. 


Quea. 43. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ana. 48.— I am not aware of any. 

Quea.. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance, adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ana. 49, —Except in so far as the indigenous 
primary schools of the country have not been pro¬ 
perly taken care of and aided, and Government 
schools set up to supersede them, I know of no 
instance. But even then indigenous schools will 
always remain inferior to the State vernacular 
schools in discipline, efficiency, and general tone. 

Quea. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment' take too exclusive an interest in high 
education? Would beneficial results be obtained 
by introducing into the Department more men 
of practical training in the art of teaching and 
school-management ? 

Ana. 50. —There is no foundation for such a 
statement. I do not think that any advantage 
would follow from the employment of such men. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 1 

Ana. 51. —No. But I think it should be intro¬ 
duced and encouraged, as it would he a great help 
to the school authorities, and good intellectual and 
moral exercise to the students. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ana. 52.-— No, not to my knowledge. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —No. But in the case of high schools 
and colleges, where the cost of education is much 
higher, a specially higher rate of fee should be 
fixed for the nobility and the wealthier classes of 
society. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as 
a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans, 54. —No, not out of Bombay at least. A 
few educated men 'havo opened high schools in 
Bombay and Poona. From tho history of some 
of these schools, and from what I learn from other 
sources, it appears that these schools do not pay 
the Managers enough to warrant a belief that they 
will be able to keep them up for a long time. 
Some of the old proprietors of the Poona high 
schools had to give them up, and seek a more re¬ 
munerative employment. In the town Satara 
there is a private English school, but it is not in 
a flourishing condition. Its principal proprietor 
has, I learn, left off his connection with it. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to tho results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? Wbat do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? * 

Ans, 55. —To all classes of institutions, with 
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the exception of tho lowest indigenous' schools of 
the country. But if from special and accidental 
circumstances, over which the Managers had no 
control, a school or college falls far Lelow its 
average standard, the inspecting officer may re¬ 
commend a grant equal to what was obtained last 
year, but not exceeding one-third the total expendi¬ 
ture of the institution for the year, provided he is 
satisfied that the failure of the institution was 
not due to the negligence of the Managers or the 
insufficiency and incompetence of the teaching 
staff. There is, I believe, a rule to this effect in 
the Bombay Grant-in-Aid Code. Such a rule fully 
meets the case of accidents and fluctuations in 
the standard of examination. In the ease of col¬ 
leges, moreover, a proportionate grant for passes 
in each snbject of an examination should be given, 
as is done in the caso of school examinations, so 
that the failure of a college student to pass in all 
the subjects will not deprive his college of the 
whole grant obtainable for his success at the 
examination. 

Ques. 56. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants in 
aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best applied? Under what conditions do you re¬ 
gard this system as a good one ? 

Am. 56. —I am opposed to the subsidy and 
salary grant systems. No system possesses the 
excellencies and fairness of the “ results grant ’’ 
system, when applied to institutions not under 
departmental management and discipline. The 
stipendiary system was in vogue in Bengal, but 
Mr. Croft says it has been generally abandoned. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount, under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —In the case of the most approved and 
best appointed schools and colleges, native and 
foreign, the grant, under ordinary circumstances, 
in the case of schools should not exceed one-third, 
and in the case of colleges two-fifths or half of 
their total expenditure. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor, in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —In the caso of secondary schools, 
only between 25 and 30 students can he taught 
with efficiency, because mere lecturing is not 
sufficient. The teacher has to ascertain, by ques¬ 
tions and answers, that every student of his class 
has understood him. In the case of colleges, of 
course, where the students are more advanced and 
attentive, and able to take down notes of the 
professor's lectures, 40 or 50 scholars can be 
taught by one teacher. 

Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60 .—Certainly not. On the contrary. Go¬ 
vernment is bound to afford every facility to re¬ 
ligious instruction being given in all grades of its 
schools. It may not pay out of the general reve¬ 
nues the religious teachers, though there is nothing 
wrong in supporting equally and impartially the 
religions of the people out of the taxes which I 
the people pay, especially as it applies a part j 
iff these very taxes to the support of the teachers j 
of its own religion. At least Government should i 


encourage Municipal Corporations and Local Fund 
boards to appoint religious teachers to give 
instruction in its schools, high and low. 

Some contend that Government, by tbe very 
fact of not directly teaching any religion in its 
schools and colleges, is guilty of the breach of 
“ religious neutrality," inasmuch as the secular 
instruction given unsettles, or, as is alleged, under¬ 
mines all religious belief. If this be true, it is 
an argument for Government encouraging instruc¬ 
tion in the religions which its subjects profess, 
and not assisting institutions which professedly 
midermine those religions. 

Ques. 62 .—Is it desirable that promotions 
from class to class should depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the results of public exami¬ 
nations extending over the entire province? In 
what eases, if any, is it preferable that such pro¬ 
motions be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62 .—Promotions from a lower-grade to 
a higher-grade school, and the grant of scholar¬ 
ships, should depend on the results of the Inspec¬ 
tor’s or his Deputy’s examination, but the promo¬ 
tions within a school from one class to another 
should be entirely left to the school authorities. 

Ques. 68 .—Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent hoys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63 .—There are no arrangements at pre¬ 
sent. But I think some such arrangements as 
suggested below should be made between all kinds 
of schools and colleges, Government and aided. 
A student expelled for a minor offence from one 
institution, or who leaves it improperly, should 
not be admitted to another Government or aided 
institution in the same town, till after the lapse of 
a certain period of rustication, not exceeding six 
months, which the expelling school should notify 
to the other institutions, but he may be admitted 
to institutions situated in other towns without 
rustication. For grave and serious offences the 
case should be reported to the Educational 
Inspector of the Division, or the Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, whose decision in the matter 
should be binding on institutions aided and 
Government. 

Ques. 64 .— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it de ; 
sirable that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province, as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions? 

Ans. 64 .—Government would do well to retain 
at least one college in each province as a model 
to other colleges. Whatever may be the case 
elsewhere, in this Presidency Government colleges 
and schools are decidedly models in efficiency, in 
discipline, and in thoroughness of teaching to all 
others. Their success at the University and In¬ 
spectoral examinations is far greater than that of 
private institutions, Missionary or Native. They 
are more costly than Missionary colleges and 
schools, for the simple reason that the professors 
and teachers in them are not Missionaries, who 
have sacrificed wordly interests, but laymeD, who 
will not take service unless they are paid due 
remuneration. Till really popular institutions 
arise and attain a full organised existence, Go- 
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vernment is bound to keep up a few colleges and 
schools to serve as models to them. Let the grant- 
in-aid system be given full play,, and let popular 
institutions under the management and support 
of Municipal and Local Fund boards rise up in 
every direction, and then it will be time for Go¬ 
vernment to close its own. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65 .—European professors of English arc 
quite indispensable. The other chairs can be filled 
up by able and distinguished Natives, At least 
one-half of the professors in all Government col¬ 
leges—arts, medical, engineering and law—should 
be Natives; on about two-thirds of the salaries 
now given to European professors. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66 .—European professors for teaching 
English will be undoubtedly employed by such 
institutions as can afford to pay for such a costly 
article. Many of the private popular institutions 
will, however, be not in a position to afford the 
cost, and will have to pull on as best they can 
with such men as they will be able to procure and 
pay for. 

Qv.es. 68 .—How far would Government be jus¬ 
tified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. ^.—Government will not be justified at 
all under the circumstances. In the first place 


“religions teaching” is not to be compulsory in 
any school, Government or aided. If a Mis¬ 
sionary school makes attendance at its “reli¬ 
gious classes ” compulsory cither by direct rule, or 
indirectly by undue pressure, disfavour, or disre¬ 
gard, State aid should at once be withdrawn. The 
authors of the Educational Despatch of 1854 never 
contemplated that their grant-in-aid schools should 
ever be used as engines of religious propagandism. 
If they wero more anxious and solicitous about 
any one thing than another, it was to declare 
unreservedly and unhesitatingly their firm ad¬ 
herence to the principle of “ religious neutrality,” 
and to proclaim that aid is to be given only for 
“ secular education.” An institution which makes 
“religious instruction” a condition of giving “se¬ 
cular instruction ” clearly forfeits all claim to State 
aid, and where there is no other institution, Go¬ 
vernment would be bound to maintain its own 
school or college. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with cor¬ 
responding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 69 .—The best endowed and the best sup¬ 
ported Native institution which can command the 
services of the ablest Natives can do so. 

Ques. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70 ,—With the modifications suggested in 
answer to question 19, 1 think the rules will give 
satisfaction, while at the same time, guard care¬ 
fully public funds against improper and wasteful 
application. 


Cross-examination of Mb, Vithal Narayan Pathack. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—You have said in answer 51 that no 
system of pupil-teachers exists in the Presidency. 
Have you ever heard that hundreds of boys in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth standard classes of the 
primary schools are annually appointed to the 
larger vernacular schools as assistant teachers on 
H5 per mensem, and that from this class of young 
men a large number of candidates at the training 
colleges is drawn ? 

A. 1 .—I have heard this: but I was thinking 
especially and exclusively of high schools when I 
answered the question. 

Q. 2. —Is. not this the pupil-teacher system 
in reality, though it is not always called by that 
name ? 

A. 2 .—It is pecisely the same. 

By Mr. Lee-Wai;ner. 

Q. 1 .—Do you know anything about the in¬ 
spection of primary schools by IU venue officers, and 
is that inspection valued by the Educational officers 
and valuable to the schools ? 

A. 1 .—It is most certainly va.’ued and valuable. 

Q. 2 .—With reference to your answers 39 
and 68, do you consider that the State which pro¬ 
claims religious neutrality is bound to do any¬ 
thing more than award its grants-in-aid by secular 
tests? If a school forces religious training on an 
unwilling population in a town where there is a 

Bombay. 


Government school, will not the evil (if it be an 
evil) prove its own remedy by reducing the num¬ 
bers .of scholars and therefore the value of the 
grant ? 

A. 2 .—My remark as to the “favouring of 
all religions alike” in answer 37 was intended to 
apply to institutions giving voluntary religious 
instruction. My answer to the second part of the 
question is that the result might occur. But I 
consider it opposed to the Despatch of 1854 to 
grant aid to any institution which makes religious 
instruction obligatory as a condition of receiving 
secular instruction. A school attended by Chris¬ 
tians and teaching the Christian religion would be 
entitled to State aid. 

Q. 3. —With reference to your answer 8, 
would you make any exception in the matter of 
female primary schools, and not hand them over to 
municipal control ? 

A. 3.- —I do not consider any exception neces¬ 
sary. I do not think the extension of female 
education would suffer by the transfer. 

Q‘ 4. —It lias been stated that a Native society 
in Poona interested in education has advocated the 
transfer of the Government High School in Poona 
and other Government institutions here, and gra¬ 
dually hereafter others in the neighbourhood, to its 
management. Do you consider that suelx a trans¬ 
fer would be beneficial to the cause of education ? 

A. 4. —1 do not consider that any society in 
Poona is at all able at present to maintain any of 
the higher institutions efficiently. 

109 
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Evidence of Ra.0 Saheb S. V. Pavardhan, Educational Inspector, Bombay. 


Ques. 1. — Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained ? 

Ans, 1 .—I am an officer of the Bombay Edu¬ 
cational Department. In January 1867 I began 
as Deputy- Educational Inspector of Marathi 
schools in the Island of Bombay ; in April 18681 
was transferred to Poona as Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Poona Sub-division, and in November 
1875 1 was appointed Principal of the Poona Train¬ 
ing College. Since my transfer to the Training Col¬ 
lege I have had opportunities of acting as Educa¬ 
tional Inspector in the Southern, North-East, and 
Northern Divisions, and of working as a member 
of the Vernacular Book Committee, Poona. I 
was also entrusted with the work of compiling 
Modi books, and of preparing an elementary geo¬ 
graphy for the use of vernacular schools. Thus 
I have had opportunities of seeing a very large 
portion of the Bombay Presidency, except Seiud, 
and of becoming acquainted with the wants and 
requirements of the people of all classes as regards 
primary and secondary education. 

Ques. 5.—-Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—The system of primary education in 
the Bombay Presidency is a system wholly ad¬ 
ministered and controlled by Government, and as 
such may be said to be placed on a sound basis. 
Under this system primary education has made 
rapid progress. The number of primary schools 
has increased from 322 with 22,950 scholars 
in 1856, to 3,784 with 242,568 scholars in 1882. 
All these schools are supported from Local 
Funds supplemented by Provincial contribu¬ 
tions, and are to a certain extent under the 
control of District Local Fund Committees. 
More than one-half of the expenditure is met 
from the educational cess and fee receipts. So far, 
therefore, as expenditure to the State is concerned, 
the system may be said to be quite in accordance 
with the Despatch of 1854. It is capable of de¬ 
velopment to the requirements of the community 
if fuuds are forthcoming. 

Good as the system is, I do not think it has all 
the necessary elements of a really popular educa¬ 
tion. One of the main objects of the Despatch 
of 1854 is to create and “ foster a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combinations for local 
purposes ” among the Natives of this country, aud 
this the present system is in my humble opinion 
not calculated to bring about. It is true that 
there are district and taluka Local Fund com¬ 
mittees for the management of Local Fuuds, but 
they are by'no means local bodies. They contain 
Native members, but their number is too small to 
represent the masses. Moreover, the official 
element predominates in these bodies and the non¬ 
official, as a rule, sides with the official. The prac¬ 
tical result is that the wants and requirements of 
smaller villages are ignored. School commit¬ 
tees have also been established to look after schools, 
but they have no real share in the management of 
their schools. 

All villages contribute more or less towards the 
maintenance of primary schools, and all have a 


right to expect something in return for what they 
pay. The British districts of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency contain 26,652 villages, and of these only 
3,127 have schools. The rest have been paying 
the cess without receiving any return. Thus, it 
will be seen that great injustice is being done to 
nearly ths of the villages which contribute 
towards the maintenance of primary schools. 

"When the British districts of the Bombay Pre- 

Vide- Report on Public sidency were first assess¬ 
ing traction, Bombay, for ed, Government had re- 
1858-59, page 250. served to themselves the 

right of levying an enhanced assessment at the 
rate of half an anna in the rupee for educational 
purposes. By virtue of this right a voluntary 
cess larger than the educational cess now levied 
raised in certain districts for some years before 
the Act III of 1869 was passed. The Act, how¬ 
ever, made it compulsory upon all landholders to 
pay an additional anna to every rupee of revenue 
paid to Government. It also ruled that £rd 
of the cess thus collected should be assigned 
to education and frds to local improvements. 
But the people who used to pay a voluntary cess 
were quite disappointed when they learnt that 
their contribution towards education was reduced 
by £rd. Public instruction at the time was in its 
infancy, and funds then available for primary edu¬ 
cation were considered sufficient. New schools 
have been opened year after year until it is now 
found that there are no funds in band for further 
extension. Under these circumstances I am 
humbly of opinion that Local Fund receipts be 
divided equally between primary education and 
local improvements. I would now suggest a few 
modifications in the present system of primary 
education. 

1. Primary schools to be divided into town 

and village schools. Schools located in 
places having a population of 2,500 and 
upwards to be called town schools and 
the rest village schools, 

2. All town schools to be managed by school 

Boards who should have at their disposal 
the following items of receipts for every 
kind of expenditure relating to their 
schools :— 

I.—The cess income of the town. 

II.— Fee receipts of the school. 

III. —Popular or Municipal contributions, 

if any. 

IV. —Provincial grant-in-aid equal in 

amount to local receipts, 

3. All villages, with a population of 500 and 

upwards, to have independent schools. 
Smaller villages within a radius of two 
miles to be, so far as practicable, formed 
into groups, aud each group supplied with 
a school. Such schools to be either held 
in central villages or conducted by itiner¬ 
ant masters, each village having its 
school open for two or three days in the 
week. 

I do not think that the Board system can 
advantageously be made applicable to village 
schools, as it will be very difficult to find suitable 
men to work on boards. The present system 
may, therefore, remain in force in all villages 
having a population of less than 2,500. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
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particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—At present primary education is sought 
for by higher and middle classes of Hindus; but 
a desire for learning is springing up among Kun- 
bis, Mussalmans, and even the low castes, as appli¬ 
cations for schools are received from them from 
time to time. I am not aware of any classes 
except the wild tribes especially holding aloof 
from education. But, owing to poverty and do¬ 
mestic occupations,, Kunbis, Muhammadans, and 
low castes do not take sufficient advantage of it. 
I am not aware of any elasses being practically 

, , excluded from receiving 

About 250 low-caste boys . . „ . p 

attend ordinary vernacular education. JiiVen-low caste 
schools in the North-East boys are allowed to attend 
Division. ordinary vernacular 

schools. Among the influential classes those that 
have received liberal education are not only not 
opposed to the extension of elementary education 
to the lower elasses, but are on the contrary, read y 
to do all they can for its extension ; but a majority 
of those belonging to the old school would not 
like to see the lower classes receive education 
along with them. 

Qnes. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue r 
What fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indi¬ 
genous schools can be turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education ; and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given? How 
far has the grant-in-aicl system been extended to 
indigenous schools and can it be further extended? 

Ans. 4 .—I give below a statement showing the 
numbers of known indigenous schools and scholars 
attending them from 1855— 


Year. 

1 

Number of Iodigcn. 
oue Schools. 

Number of Scholars. 

1855 . 

2,386 

70,514 

1865 . 

2,921 

75,909* 

1875 .... 

3,330 

78,982 


* This is an approximate number obtained by adding 35 per cent, for 
absentees, &e., to the actual number of boys found present. 


From these figures it is evident that the numbers 
both of schools and scholars have been slowly 
increasing. In villages, as well ns in towns, 
masters of these schools have away3 made room 
for Government schools, and removed themselves 
to other villages or localities where there were 
no schools. So far as I am aware, they did not 
form a part of the ancient village system. 

Modi reading and writing, multiplication-tables 
and a little of arithmetic are generally the subjects 
taught in them, but what is taught is mostly 


done by way of cramming. Boys are made to 
commit to memory not only multiplication-tables 
hut sums in mental arithmetic with processes. 
Manuscript papers containing forms of letters, 
bonds, hundis, bills, &c., are also committed to 
memory. Properly speaking, they cannot be said 
to have discipline of any kind. Classification of 
boys according to their standing and progress is 
mostly unknown. Punishments too are very often 
cruel. There are no fixed rates of fees, the aver¬ 
age rates being from 2 to 8 annas. Higher rates 
of fees are also charged in special cases. The 
masters generally are self-made, and their qualifica¬ 
tions consist in being able to read, write, and cast 
accounts. The majority of them are Brahmans, 
bat there also Sonars, Shimpis, Pardeshis, and 
Marathas. No arrangements of any kind have 
hitherto been made for training and providing 
masters for such schools. 

Indigenous schools can be turned to good ac¬ 
count if arrangements can be made to place them 
under efficient teachers. The best method to do 
this is in my opinion to establish elementary 
training schools at zilla towns and turn out a 
number of trained teachers every year. These 
men, after passing a certain examination, should 
be- granted certificates qualifying them to open 
private schools, which shall receive grant-in-aid 
in ease they are brought up to a certain standard 
of efficiency. In this way a better class of indi¬ 
genous schools will spring up, which in time will 
supplant; those that now exist, and may form part 
of a system of popular education. 

Until 1870 no attempts seem to have been 
made to give any encouragement to indigenous 
schools. But during Mr. Peile's administration 
it was ruled that a yearly grant varying from 
BIO to 3130 should be given from local funds 
according to the general efficiency of the schools, 
to those indigenous schoolmasters who agreed 
to keep bona-fide registers of attendance, send in 
monthly returns to Deputy Inspectors, and pre¬ 
sent their schools for annual inspection. Accord¬ 
ingly, a few schools were registered and received 
grants. But, owing to the indifference of mas¬ 
ters and want of sufficient encouragement, the 
number of aided indigenous schools did not much 
increase. The number in 1871 was 38, with 2,915 
pupils, while in 1881 it was 158, with 11,220 
pupils. This number might still increase if suffi¬ 
cient efforts were made to induce masters to place 
their schools under inspection by offering more 
liberal grants. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far ig a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—So far as I am aware, there is no home 
education' as such imparted to children in this 
Presidency. The instruction given is very meagre, 
and refers chiefly to religious matters. 

Ques. 6 .— IIow far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 ,—In rural districts Government cannot 
depend on private efforts for the supply of element¬ 
ary instruction. No regular private agencies 
exist for promoting primary education except a 
few Missionary schools here and there, but they 
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are intended more for proselytising than for im- so poor that it hardly enables them to live from 
parting secular education. hand to mouth. Another way to improve the 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds position of masters would be to give them places 
assigned for primary education in rural districts ln their own villages where they would be able 

be advantageously administered by district com- ^°, more comfortably and carry some weight 

mittees or local boards ? What are the proper with their fellow-villagers. They might also be 

limits of the control to be exercised by such entrusted with the duties of village registrars or 

bodies ? stamp-vendors-. 

Ans. 7.—At present there are district and ta- Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if in- 
luka Local Fund committees throughout the Pre- troduced into primary schools, would make them 
sidency, and funds assigned to primary education more acceptable to the community at large, and 
are controlled and managed by them in conjune- especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 

tion with Educational officers. But, as suggested special means be adopted for making the instruc- 

above in my answer to question 2,1 should like tion in such subjects efficient? 

to have local boards for all town schools. In Ans. 10 .—The subjects of instruction which 

Municipal towns these boards should work in would be more acceptable to the rural classes are 

consultation with Municipal bodies, or should even Modi reading, Modi writing, and practical arith- 

be made subordinate to them. All village schools metie, to the exclusion of all other subjects pre¬ 
should be under the control of taluka Local Fund scribed in the standards. No special measures are 

committees. District Local Fund committees required to be adopted for making the instruction 

should, however, have general control over all pri- in these subjects efficient, as there are already two 

mary schools. They should prescribe the course sets of standards, Balbodha and Modi, and the peo- 

of instruction, and see that funds entrusted to pie are left the choice of selecting either of the two. 

Local boards and taluka committees are applied q ues _ H—l s the vernacular recognised and 
to the purpose for which they are intended. taught in the schools of your province the dialect 

Qnes. 8. —What classes of schools should, in of the people ? 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit- Ans. 11 .— The vernaculars recognised and 
tees for support and management ? Assuming taught in the different parts of the Presidency are 

that the provision of elementary instruction in the dialects of the people. 

towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, q wes . 12.—Is the system of payment by results 

what security would you suggest against the stable in your opinion for the promotion of edu- 

possibility t of Municipal committees failing to cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

make sufficient provision ? _ Ans. 12. —The system of payment by results 

Ans. 8. —Primary schools within Municipal j g no £ j n m y opinion suitable for the promotion of 

limits may be entrusted to Municipal committees, education amongst a poor and ignorant people. 

The best security against the possibility of Muni- Village schools are generally placed in a most dis- 

cipal committees failing to make sufficient pro- advantageous position as regards attendance, one 

vision for schools entrusted to their care will he 0 f the first conditions of making a grant-in-aid. 

to have a clause in the Municipal Act to the Owing to the poverty of the rural classes their 

effect that in case they fail to properly manage children are often taken away from schools and 

their schools, the Educational authorities should employed in field work, and in tending cattle, 

remedy the defects at the cost of Municipalities. Their apathy towards learning also contributes to 
Ques. 9 .— Have you any suggestions to make a certain extent to their frequent absence from 

on the system in force for providing teachers in schools. Consequently they are not expected to 

primary schools ? What is the present social make a satisfactory progress and pass the required 

status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert test. Hence grants made on the system of payment 

a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can by results would be quite meagre and insufficient, 

you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, Ques. 13.— Have you any suggestions to make 
for improving their position ? regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 9 .— The system at present in force for j. m , i3.— Previous to the year 1865,boys attend- 
providing teachers in primary schools is placed on f n g vernacular schools were required to pay a 

a sound footing. It only requires further expau- mon thly fee of one anna under all standards with- 

sion. A large number of trained men sliould out distinction. From 1865 the fee rates were 

be turned out every year, so as to obviate the ne- 6 p ; es f or cess-payers and 2 annas for non-cess- 

cessity of employing up trained men to places of payers f 01 . a ll standards; but in 1875 the follow- 

pensionable salaries. These trained men will sup- rates were fixed as the maximum rates of fees 

ply the wants of town schools, as well as large f or village schools throughout the Presidency:— 
village schools. As regards the supply of teachers Vide Director of Public Instruction's No, 109, dated 8th April 1875 . 
to smaller village schools, the plan of opening Ccsa-payers. Non-cess-payers, 

elementary training schools at zilla towus, as sug- standards i— hi. i anna. 2 annas, 

gested in my answer to question 4, will, I believe, standards v & vi, 2 ” 4 " 

afiswer all requirement?, _ In 1880, however, the following special rates 

- School masters in towns and large villages ... 1 

drawing respectable salaries generally command 
respect from the people and often exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence upon them. But masters of small 
village schools are seldom held in respect by the 
villagers, unless they have the rare tact of making 
themselves popular. The best way to improve 
their social position is to raise their salaries, which 
are at present very small. A large number of 
them are in receipt of £8 per mensem, a salary 


were introduced m municipal ana otner large 
towns in those districts only where additional 
funds were required:— 

Cess-payers. Non-cess-payers, 


Standards I and II. 
Standard III 

” V 
:: vi 


1 anna. 

li „ 


1 Vide Notification published in the Marathi School 
Paper, Book IV. No. 8, for December 1864. b 329—q—2 
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In places like Poona and Bombay still higher 
rates are in force. 

Girls are allowed to attend without any fees. 
This is as it should he. Low-caste boys are also 
admitted free in several districts. Muhammadans 
in several places are allowed to pay fees at half 
the rates. 

My opinion is that all town schools should be 
made over to Local Boards for management, and 
that it should bo left to them to decide what rates 
would be most convenient to their schools. The 
maximum rates introduced in 1875 may remain 
in force in all village schools. The rates for 
Muhammadans’ schools should be the same as at 
present, with this alteration that well-to-do 
Muhammadans should be requiied to pay at the 
rates in force in village schools. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as - to how the number, of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
liow they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14 .—If the modifications in the present 
system of primary education, proposed in my 
answer to Question 2, he carried out, they will, 
I think, largely increase the number of primary 
schools. But to carry them out would require 
additional funds, and the question is how to secure 
them. Suggestions have been made to divert a 
portion of expenditure on colleges and high schools 
to primary education. Whether this can be con¬ 
veniently done is extremely doubtful. There are 
in this Presidency 3 colleges and 19 high schools, 
and the following table gives the cost of each, 
as shown in the report on public instruction for 
1880-81:— 


Elphinutono College, Bombay 
Deccau College, Poona . 
ftujarith College, Ahmed&bod 
Rlphinetone High School 


Poona 
8hol£pur 
Sftt&ra 
Batnagiri 
Thatia 
Dhulia 
Ahmwl nagar 
Kwik 
Ahmed abad 
Nadi&d 
Broach 
Surat 
Belgaum 
Nbarwar 
XArwar 
Karachi 
Hyderabad 
Shikarpur 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Total 


Expenditure in 1880-61. 


From Stai.e 
Funds. 

From Fees 
and otlior 
Local 
Sources. 

Total. 

42 067 

38,218 

80,285 

47,409 

6,593 

64,002 

2,663 

7,094 

10,657 

10,923 

35,441 

•46,100 

11,241 

10,952 

22,195 

2,222 

2,y20 

6,'61 

4,821 

2,795 

7,616 

6,60) 

2,824 

9,623 

1,53.5 

3,814 

6,349 

7,sm 

2,863 

10.231 

4,973 

2,109 

7,171 

3,53.) 

3,429 

6,954 

9,74: 

6,455 

16,196 

6 , b 7 ’> 

2,375 

7,764 

6,07i» 

4,712 

] n ,782 

10,(112 

6,071 

16,013 

6,120 

6,706 

11,820 

7,1 GO 

6,127 

12,293 

4,ior> 

2,206 

6,610 

7,7»K 

8,566 

11,288 


6, 

12,739 

3,140 

4,624 

7,784 

2,13,76: 

1,61,007 

3,77,769 


The Elphinstone College, J3ombay, and the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, are endowed institu- 
tionS, and it would not be advisable to interfere 
with them. The same may be said of the Deccan 
College, which also is partly maintained by an as¬ 
signment from the Dakshina, a charitable grant 
of the Peshwas. Tire assignment from the 
DaksLina is Pd 8,277-12-11 {vide Report on Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, Bombay, for 1859-60, page 41). 
The Elphinstone and Tirana High Schools defray 
3ths of their expenditure from endowments and 
fees, and the Poona, Sholapur, Nasik, Belgaum, 
and Shikarpur High Schools about one-half. Of 
the remaining high schools some defray more than 

Bombay. 


one-third of tho expenditure from local sources 
and the rest a littlo less than one-third. If 
these institutions were made over to local boards, 
on a liberal grant-in-aid system, the cost to Gov¬ 
ernment would be nearly the same. But I do 
not think there are any local bodies competent to 
take up tho management of these institutions. I 
am, therefore, humbly of opinion that no funds 
can be diverted from higher to primary education. 
In the United Kingdom the annual revenue is 
nearly 84 millions, and the expenditure on educa¬ 
tion is 4£ millions ; while the revenue of the 
Indian Empire is about 66 millions and the ex¬ 
penditure on education is less than a million. 
Thus, it will be seen that the United Kingdom 
contributes j'jjth part of the revenue towards 
education, while the Indian Government less 
than 7 B jjth part. It may, therefore be said that 
the Indian Government does not contribute a 
fair share towards education. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in whioh 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 15 Sf 16 .—I am not aware of any 
Government educational institutions of the higher 
order having been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854, the reason 
being tliat no local bodies were found competent 
enough to take up their management. In my 
answer to the preceding question I have endeavour¬ 
ed to show that the so-called Government colleges 
and high schools are practically supported by 
local receipts supplemented by State contributions, 
and that the expenditure borne by Government 
on this account is quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the Despatch of 1854, Government, 
therefore, in my humble opinion should not with¬ 
draw from the management of these institutions. 

Ques. 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? ” 

Ans. 22 .—There are very few schools in the 
Bombay Presidency which are self-supporting. 
The Fort Proprietary School, which was opened on 
Juno 1st, 1860, is the first of its kind and is sup¬ 
ported entirely by fees. The New English School, 
Poona, which was opened in January 1880, is self- 
supporting. It has, however, not had a sufficient' 
trial, 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect is 
it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 38. —The Presidency is divided into five 
Divisions, each being placed under an Inspector. 
Under the Inspectors there are Deputy Inspectors, 
one for each zilla. The Deputies have also Assis¬ 
tant Deputies under them. The Educational 
Inspectors examine high and Anglo-vernacular 
schools (both Government and aided), and visit 
some of the primary schools during the travelling 
season. The Deputies and their Assistants examine 
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all the primary schools at least once a year. They 
also assist the Inspectors in their examination 
work. The system, so far as it goes, is working 
satisfactorily, but I think there should be a greater 
interchange of views as regards details of work 
between the inspecting officers. A conference of 
these officers every two years seems very desirable. 
In addition to the annual inspection of schools, 
there should be, if possible, visits without notice 
to every school in the year, and this can only be 
done by strengthening the staff of Assistant 
Deputies. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —So far as I am aware, there are no 
indigenous schools for girls in this province. A 
few Muhammadan girls attend mosque schools, 
where they are taught to read the Koran only. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —The Educational Department has 
been making efforts to spread female education, 
but the people are still slow to profit by it. In 
March 1872 there were 177 girls 5 schools with 
6,988 scholars, while in March 1882 the number 
of girls 5 schools was 181 with 11,296 scholars. 
Besides these, 1,182 girls were attending boys 5 
schools in March 1882. Thus the number of girls 
in ten years has nearly doubled. Still much re¬ 
mains to be done. Elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography is 
given in these schools. Neeedle-work is also taught 
to a certain extent, but I think more attention 
should be paid to this important subject. 

Clues. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools have recently been 
started in this Presidency, and are making good 
progress. At the end of March 1882 there were 
1,182 girls attending boys 5 schools. Little girls 
learning side by side with boys will greatly further 
the cause of female education. Mixed schools 
will also to a certain extent obviate the necessity 
of opening separate girls 5 schools, especially at 
■places where they cannot be started for.want of 
sufficient attendance. In many villages even a 
sufficient number of boys cannot be secured to 
maintain a school, and how can it be possible there 
to open separate schools for girls ? In such cases 
mixed schools will be of great advantage. 

Ques. 44. — What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Am. 44. —The best method of providing 
teachers for girls 5 schools is to train mistresses for 
them. They should be, in my opinion, wives of 
masters working in the same town or village and, 
if practicable, in the same school. In order to 

secure such mistresses, promises should be hold 
—r...u — .i.,:. 


ing to standards; but capitation grant is the same 
in both eases. An extra grant is made for needle¬ 
work to those girls who pass in two heads. The 
distinction regarding the capitation grant is not 
marked. It should in my opinion be doubled also. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high edu¬ 
cation ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Ans. 50. —The statement that officers of the 
Educational Department take too exclusive an 
interest in higher education is quite unfounded. 
Educational Inspectors have nothing whatever to 
do with colleges. As regards high schools, they 
have to examine them once a year and to correspond 
with the head masters on account matters only. 
The Director of Public Instruction, too, spends a 
greater portion of his travelling season in visiting 
primary schools. Being the head of the Depart¬ 
ment, it is his duty to look to the interest of 
higher education, but it cannot be said he pays too 
exclusive an attention to it. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51. —The system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors is not in force in this Presidency. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. ~The conditions under which a pri¬ 
mary school is turned info a secondary school are 
so hard that it is almost impossible, to raise a 
primary into a secondary school unnecessarily or 
prematurely. Unless a sum of at least • R15 
per mensem is guaranteed by the people in addition 
to the higher rates charged for learning English, 
English classes are not allowed to be opened. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —It would be quite just to charge fees 
according to the means of the parents or guardians 
of the pupils, but the work of putting such a 
measure into practice would be attended with in¬ 
numerable difficulties. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans, 58. —The maximum number of pupils that 
can be efficiently taught in a class b,y an instruc¬ 
tor in colleges and schools should be 35 and 25 
respectively. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59.— ~ Much can be said on both the sides 
of the Question of payment of fees in colleges by the 
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another ? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ants. 63. —At present there are no arrangements 
between schools (not colleges) to prevent hoys who 
are expelled from one institution from being ad¬ 
mitted into another. The arrangement I would 
suggest is that no boy should be admitted into 
any school unless he produces a certificate of good 
conduct from the school he previously attended. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Am. 68. —Government would not he justified 
in withdrawing from schools in places where there 
are other institutions imparting religious instruc¬ 
tion if any classes of the population were to object 
to attend them. It would be a violation of the 
promise of religious neutrality made by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Supplementary Questions. 

Ques. 71. —Whence can larger funds be secured 
for promoting primary education without diminish¬ 
ing the grant for higher education ? 

Ans. 71. —I have already stated in my answer 
to question 14 that funds from higher education 
cannot be diverted to primary education. The 
question now is, whence can additional funds be 
secured for primary education. The rural classes 
already contribute a fair share in the shape of 
educational cess towards primary education, and as 
suggested in my answer to question 2, if Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to give half of the Local Fund 
receipts to primary education instead of one-third, 
as at present, their contribution would be quite 
sufficient. But the town and city people do not 
adequately contribute for the maintenance of their 
schools, and it is quite reasonable that they should be 
made to pay equally with the rural classes. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that all Municipalities should 
be empowered to levy from the people an educa¬ 
tional rate similar to the educational ccss levied 
from the rural classes. Thus, when people have 
paid their share, it is incumbent on Government 
to pay equal contributions from Provincial reve¬ 
nues on the grant-in-aid principle laid down in 
tho Despatch of 1854. Government have hitherto 
been paying about one-third of the total cost of 
primary education, and if they will now pay a 
moiety of tho total expenditure, the requirements of 
primary education will be satisfied to a great extent. 

Ques. 72. —Do the Inspectors apply different 
standards in examining Government and private 
schools and in awarding grant-in-aid ? 

Ans. 72. —So far as I am aware, Educational 
Inspectors do not apply different tests in examin¬ 
ing Government and aided schools. On the 
contrary there is a tendency on the part of some 
of the Inspectors to show more leniency towards 
aided schools. Tho difference in results is simply 
due to difference in efficiency. I have had fre¬ 
quent opportunities of examining several Govern¬ 
ment, as well as grant-in-aid schools, and have 
invariably found that grant-in-aid schools could 


not compete on equal terms with similar Govern¬ 
ment institutions. At the University examina¬ 
tions the examiners are independent men, and 
still the aided schools cannot compare favourably 
with Government institutions. It is fallacious 
to compare schools in the mofussil with those in 
Bombay. If we eomparo the Elphinstone High 
School with the aided schools for Nativos in 
Bombay, it will be found that it passes more men 
at the Matriculation Examination than all the 
aided schools for Natives put together. 

I give below a comparative statement of results 
obtained at the Matriculation Examination during 
the last three years by Government and aided 
schools in some of the mofussil towns. It must be 
noticed that the aided schools are all under Euro¬ 
pean management, while the Government schools 
are generally under Native management 
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Poona High Sohool . 

48 

30 

61 

28 

64 

23 

Do. Mission School , 

7 

l 

6 

2 



Ahmcdubad High Sohool . 

33 

30 

47 

16 

36 

14 

Do. Irish Preabytarian . 

11 

4 

13 

7 

13 

36 

2 

Surat High Sohool . 

27 

18 

23 

ir> 

14 

Do. Minion School 

12 

f> 

10 

7 

22 


Belgaum High Sohool 

21 

10 

42 

10 

51 

29 

Do. Mission School . 

7 


14 

12 

7 

16 

s 

Hyderabad High Sohool . 

Ho. Mission School 

12 

8 

4 

16 


6 

... 

6 

1 

6 

2 


In comparing these figures, it must he remem¬ 
bered that sending up a small number and obtain¬ 
ing a higher percentage is no criterion of the 
efncienc} r of an institution. If a school sends up 
two or three candidates and passes them all, it 
should not receive the credit of having passed cent, 
per cent. The aided schools send up invariably 
smaller numbers, and yet their percentage of 
passes is even lower than that of similarly situated 
Government schools. 

Ques. 73 .—Do you think that the entrance of 
poor scholars is undesirable in colleges and high 
schools ? If not, do you advocate an increase in 
the percentage of free admissions to the old rates V 

dns, 73 .—The entrance of poor scholars into 
colleges and high schools is certainly not undesir¬ 
able, Higher education should not be exclusively 
given to the rich. Among the poor there are many 
who are possessed of brilliant genius, and likely 
to shine in after-life if they get opportunities of 
cultivating their natural powers. Among- the 
alumni of the present day there are several who 
began their educational career under very strait¬ 
ened circumstances, and had it not been for the 
assistance which they received from the Depart¬ 
ment in the shape of scholarships and free student¬ 
ships, they would not have been what they are 
now. At present the percentage of free admis¬ 
sions is very low. Many poor students are de¬ 
prived of tho benefits of higher education, and I 
do not see what Government has gained by this 
arrangement. If the percentage of free admissions 
be raised to the old rate of 20, the number on the 
rolls would increaso without any additional cost to 
Government. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mu. Jacob. 

Q, 1 .—You have stated in answer 61 that no 
sysiern of pupil-teachers exists in the Presidency. 


Is it not a fact within your own experience that 
hundreds of boys in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
standard classes of the cess schools are annually 
appointed to the larger vernacular schools as assist- 
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ant teachers on E5 or 6 per mensem, and that 
from this class of young men a large number 
of candidates at the training colleges is drawn ? 

A. 1. —Unpassed men are appointed on Bo 
and E6 , but not in large numbers. 

Q. 2 .—Is not this the pupil-teacher system in 
reality, though it is not called so ? 


A. 2 .—This may be considered a pupil-teacher 
system; But my understanding was that pupil- 
teachers should be taught for some hours each day 
by the head master. In this respect the present 
system differs from the usual pupil-teacher sys¬ 
tem. 


Evidence of Mrs. Ramabai Sanskrita. 

[.Evidence translated from the Marathi .] 


Ques. I.—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Aits. 1 .-—I was born in Mangalore Zilla in a 
forest named Gunga Mul, on a plateau of the 
Western Ghats in April 1858. My father, a 
learned Pandit and Sanskrit scholar, a native of 
the village of Mul Heranjee, at the foot of the said 
plateau, chose his residence in the forest above 
mentioned. My mother having been taught by 
my father was also very learned in Sanskrit ; she 
taught me Sanskrit when I was only nine years of 
age. Though I was not formally taught Marathi, 
yet hearing my father and mother speak in it, and 
being in the habit of reading newspapers and 
books in that language, I acquired a correct 
knowledge of- it. In this manner I acquired 
the knowledge of Kanarese, Hindustani, and 
Bengali while travelling about. Prom my earliest 
years I always had a love for books. My father 
and mother did not do with me as others were in 
the habit of doing with their daughters, i.e., throw 
me away (literally, “ throw me into the well of 
ignorance ”) by giving me in marriage in infancy. 
In this matter my parents were both of one mind. 
I was with my parents till I attained the age of 
sixteen, when both died in 1874, within a month 
and a half of each other. After this my brother 
and I travelled about the country. We went to the 
Punjab, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Assam, 
and Bengal, and other lands. We lectured in the 
large cities on female education, i.e., that before 
marriage girls should be instructed in Sanskrit 
and their vernacular according to our Shastras. 
Afterwards my brother died. I was then alone in 
the world. I got married. On the 4th of Febru¬ 
ary last, my husband was carried off with cholera 
sixteen months after our marriage. My little 
daughter is now one year old, The above is a 
short account of my life. 

It will thus appear that my parents and brother 
being learned people, my husband also being M.A., 
LL.B., and a Vakil, I had many opportunities of 
forming an opinion of the subject of female educa¬ 
tion in the different parts of the country above 
mentioned. I am the child of a man who had to 
suffer a great deal on account of advocating female 
education, and had to discuss the subject amidst 
great opposition, as well as carry out his own prin¬ 
ciples. My brother and I had, on this account, 
that is to say, on account of persecution for the 
cause of female education, to leave our home and 
travel through distant lands often in want and 
distress. We thus spent our time in advocating 
this cause according to the ancient Shastras. I 
consider it my duty, to the very end of my life, to 
maintain this cause, and to advocate the proper 
position of women in this land. 

Ques, 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 


Ans. 44 .—It appears to me evident that the 
women who are to become teachers of others should 
have a special training for that work. Besides 
having a correct knowledge of their own language, 
they ought to acquire English. Whether those 
training to be female teachers are married or un¬ 
married, or widows, they, ought to be correct in 
their conduct and morals, and they ought also to 
be of respectable families. They ought to be pro¬ 
vided with good scholarships. Teachers of girls 
also ought to have higher salaries than those of 
boys, as they should be of a superior character and 
position. The students should live in the college 
compound, so as to have their manners and habits 
improved, and there ought to be a large building 
with every appliance for the comfort of the teachers 
and students. They ought to have a Native lady 
of good position over them. Mere learning is not 
enough; the conduct and morals of the students 
should he attended to. 

Ques. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad¬ 
ministered ? What suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47 .—There ought to be female Inspectresses 
over female schools. These ought to be of the age 
of thirty or upwards, and of a very superior class, 
and highly educated, whether Native or European, 
Male Inspectors are unsuitable for the following 
reasons!—(1) The women of this country are very 
timid. If a male Inspector goes into a ferdale 
sohool, all the women and girls are thrown into 
confusion, and are unable to speak. The Inspector, 
seeing this state of things, will write a bad report 
of the school and teachers, and so in all probability 
Government will appoint a male teacher for that 
school, and so the school will not have the advan¬ 
tage of a female teacher. As the education of 
girls is different from that of boys, female schools 
ought to be in the hands of female teachers. The 
second reason is this. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the educated men of this country are 
opposed to female education and the proper position 
of women. If they observe the slightest fault, 
they magnify the mole-hill into a mountain (liter¬ 
ally, “agrain of mustard-seed into a mountain"), 
and try to ruin the character of a woman; often 
the poor woman, not being very courageous and 
well-informed, her character is completely broken. 
Men being more able to reach the authorities are 
believed, while women go to the wall. Both should 
be alike to a parental -Government, whose children, 
male and female, should be treated with equal 
justice. It is evident that women, being one-half 
of the people of this country, are oppressed and 
cruelly treated by‘the other half. To put a stop 
to this anomaly is worthy of a good Government. 
Another suggestion I would make is with regard 
to lady-doctors, Though in Hindustan there are 



numbers of gentleman-doctors, there are no ladies 
of that profession. The women of this country 
aro much more reserved than in other countries, 
and most of them would rather dio than speak of 
their ailments to a man. The want of lady-doctors 
is, therefore, the cause of hundreds of thousands of 
women dying premature deaths. I would, there¬ 


fore, earnestly entreat of our Government to make 
provision for the study of medicine by women, 
and thus save the lives of those multitudes. The 
want of lady-doctors is one very much felt, and is 
a great defect in the education of the women of 
this country. 


Cross-examination of Mrs. Ramabai Sanskrita. 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In the Bombay College of Medicine 
there is a class of midwifery for native women; 
have you heard of this ? 

A. 1 .—I am aware of the fact. My notion, 
however, is that the mistresses should have some 
knowledge of medicine which tin y may both im¬ 
part to their children and also practise in the 
village or town. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. I.—Is it a matter of your own personal ex¬ 
perience that the majority of educated Nativos are 
opposed to female education ? 

A. 1 .—I speak from my own experience. It is 
obvious also that there are inherent difficulties \ 
arising from want of opportunity, and from early j 
marriages and the other circumstances of Hindu ! 
life. 

By the President. 

Q. i.—-Do you think that there aro other cases 
of Native ladies receiving a goed education at 
home in the Bombay Presidency; or is yours an 
isolated case ? 

A. 1 .—There are but very few. Among my : 
own acquaintance there are only a few educated ! 


ladies. They have learned their own language; a 
few know a little Sanskrit, and one or two know 
English. They do a great deal of needle-work. 
They sew for the house, make their own clothes, 
and knit stockings : besides doing the embroidery 
for their boddices. 

Q. 8 .—Do Native ladies in respectable Hindu 
families learn to recite poems or sacred legends or 
texts ? Do they often learn to read and write and 
to keep accounts ? 

A. 2 .—In almost every house some woman can 
recite the national stories, “ purans,” and poems. 
In not many houses, in fact in very few houses, 
can a woman read and write. Very few study 
arithmetic. Very few keep accounts. Those who 
do not know arithmetic calculate on their fingers 
and keep their household accounts by marks on the 
wall or by flowers on the floors. I mean that in 
almost every house some women can recite songs 
or poetry of sorts. I do not mean that it is always 
high-class poetry. 

Q. 3. —Would respectable Native women like 
to attend the Female Medical Class at Sir Jamset- 
ji’s Hospital ? 

A, 3 .—Respectable women would go at first in 
very small numbers. But these difficulties would 
he overcome. 

September 5th } 1882. 


Evidence of the Reverend R. Rive, S.J. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of formiug an opinion or the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1. —I have been in the City of Bombay a 
teacher in St. Xavier’s School, St. Mary’s Institu¬ 
tion, and St. Xavier’s College, for about 16 years, 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, aud is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of admin¬ 
istration or in the course of instruction? 

Ans. 2 .—As far as 1 know the system of pri¬ 
mary education from the programme drawn up by 
the Director of Public Instruction, nothing can be 
said against it. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruction 
sought for by the poople in general, or by particu¬ 
lar classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it; aud if so, from what 
causes? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3.—The Indo-Portuguese and Parsis, and 
some castes of the Hindus, as Brihmins, Parbhus, 

Bombay. 


Bhdtias, aud Bauiahs, are eager enough, not only 
for primary, but also for higher education. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in town is to 
be a charge against Municipal funds, what se¬ 
curity would you suggest against the possibility of 
Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ans. 8. —Municipal funds are raised from tho 
whole population, and as primary schools are in¬ 
tended for the benefit of the whole population, they 
should be supported by Municipalities. But the 
application of this principle is full of difficulties, as 
some sections of the community may object to 
such schools on religious grounds, or they may 
have enough funds from private donations for their 
schools, and it would not be equitable that one 
section should pay for the wants of another. 

Middle class schools and high schools should be 
principally supported by fees and endowments; hut 
Municipalities may contribute, as such schools are 
for the benefit of' the middle and higher classes 
who contribute more largely to Municipal funds. 
But as high schools attract students from the sur¬ 
rounding districts. Government may give a larger 

III 
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amount for their maintenance- Even to colleges 
Municipalities may contribute something. 

Ques. 15.- r-Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph (32 of the despatch of 1854? And what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15 .—I do not know any such instance. I 
am of opinion that if Government have adopted 
the principles of the despatch of transferring edu¬ 
cation to local management, it should have intro¬ 
duced grants in 1855, and should not have waited 
till 1866. During eleven years the Educational 
Department was developed in opposition to, or at 
least without regard to, the principle. When the 
grant-in-aid system was introduced, it was so suitable 
to the requirements of the community that after 10 
years 5 operation Government thought it necessary 
to cheek its growth by reducing the grant or refus¬ 
ing it altogether. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —I think, with a Director of Public In¬ 
struction, that the Deccan College may be closed or 
in the present circumstances reduced to a college 
teaching up to the Previous Examination. The 
number of students sent up for the matriculation 
from some Government high schools is so insignifi¬ 
cant, and the expenses so high, that they should 
never have been established, e.g., Dhulia, Satara, 
Ahmeduagar, and Nadiad. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the details 
of its administration? Are the grants adequate in 
the case of (a) colleges, (6) boys 5 schools, (c) 
girls 5 schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —The grant-in-aid system, as laid down 
in the despatch of 1855, is liberal as regards the 
objects for which grant should be given (section 55), 
and its administration would be less objectionable 
if it were extended to all the schools. 

To illustrate the administration of the grant-in- 
aid, I adduce here some facts of St. Mary's insti¬ 
tution. The candidates for Matriculation are 
presented to the Inspector at the periodical exami¬ 
nations to be examiued under the 8 th standard. 
After two or three months they appear at the 
Matriculation, which is considered a higher 
standard. In September 1874 the Inspector 

passed 7 under all heads of the 8th standard; the 
University Examiners passed 22 under the 9th 
standard. In September 1878 the Inspector 

passed 9 under all heads; the University Ex¬ 
aminers passed 23. In 1880 the Inspector passed 
11 under all heads and the University passed 22, 
It seems to me that the facts show that there is 
somewhere something wrong. The University 
Examiners say that the pupils are fit to prosecute 
with profit their studies in a college, and the In¬ 
spector that one-third or one-half of them can go 
up to the 9th standard; two-thirds, or the other 
half, have to repeat the same standard. I attribute 
these different results to the system of the grant- 
in-aid rules, but principally to the way of examin¬ 
ing. The complaint is general in Bombay, but in 
former years the complaint was not so often made 


as it is now, nor do teachers in the mofussil make 
the same complaint. The grants for colleges are in¬ 
adequate. Formerly the grant for F.A. and B.A. 
examinations amounted to 33550; now, for the 
same examinations to 31300. Government was 
ready to give one-third of the gross expenditure 
of a school, hence I should infer that it would do the 
same with regard to colleges. The following 
figures will show the Government expenditure upon 
students of its own colleges and of private colleges. 
In 1873-74 Government passed 67 in all the Arts 
examinations and paid 3181,80 1; private colleges 
passed 11 and received 311,200. In 1874-75 Go¬ 
vernment Arts colleges passed 98, and the cost 
was 3185,587; private colleges passed 11, and 
the cost was 333,100. In 1877-78 Government 
colleges passed 97 at a cost of 331,01,592; pri¬ 
vate colleges passed 22 at a cost of 331,300. In 
1880-81 Government colleges passed 161 at a 
cost of 3389,476; private colleges passed 48 at 
a cost of 335,943. Hence Government paid for 
each successful student from its own colleges 
331,221, 33920, 331,047 and 33556; from pri¬ 
vate colleges, 33109, 33221, 3348, and 31124. 
For schools the grant as at present is neither 
adequate nor fairly distributed. In the Report 
of the Director of Public Instruction for 1870-71, 
paragraph 113, page 97, the cost of education 
in European schools is paid at 3375 per head 
and in Anglo-Vernacular schools at 3350 per 
head. Now, in the Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction, the cost of each scholar in 
Government high schools was 337 (Report of 
1877-78) and R76-11 (Report of 1879-80). If 
the Government high schools are so expensive, 
European schools, even including the lower stand¬ 
ards, cannot be managed at 337 5 per head. In 
the same Report the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was ready to pay two-fifths of the educa¬ 
tional charges, i.e., for European schools S30 
per head, and for Anglo-vernacular schools K20 
per head. Now, the total grant of an European 
school for the 9 standards is 33471; for Anglo- 
vernacular schools, 33204 plus capitation allow, 
anees, i.e., 3316; for English teaching schools 
33240 plus capitation allowance, i e., SI 8. Now 
if the ratio of grant per head in an Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school is as 8 to 2, the same ratio should 
hold good in the total grant, that is, 471 should 
be to 204 or 220 as 3 is to 2. Since the grant 
for Matriculation has been taken off, the ratio has 
been again disturbed, i.e., 821 to 104 or 120, And 
if it is taken into consideration that European 
schools present but few candidates for Matricula¬ 
tion, the disproportion increases still more. If 
grant is given to every standard for sehool and for 
University education, I cannot discover any reason 
to omit the Matriculation standard, but in my 
opinion it would be better to assign grants accord¬ 
ing to some sound principle, and if funds were 
not available, to cut down the grants jure rata. 

Ques. 20.-~J1ov7 far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a sehool or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Arts. 20, —The grant-in-aid rules do not interfere 
with religious teaching. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
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classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade¬ 
quate ? 

Ans. 21 .—In our schools, the greatest number 
are Catholics; Parsis have no objection to join, 
nor Hindus, i.e.. Brahmins especially, Parbhus, and 
Baniahs. There are so few scholars of wealthy 
parents that the complaint seems to have little 
foundation. W'ealthy persons could do something 
for establishing schools and scholarships. The fees 
are high for the students, but inadequate to defray 
the expenses of colleges. Lectures in medicine and 
sciences are too low. 

Ques, 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Am. 22 .—There are, I think, some schools in 
Bombay which are kept up by fees only. 

Ques. 23 .—Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion? If so, under what conditions do yon eon-, 
sider that it might become so ? 

Am. 23 .—If a millionaire should found a col¬ 
lege, it would be able to compete with a Govern¬ 
ment institution. But there are some obstacles to 
the success of private colleges. 

(1) The Natives consider Government institu- i 
tions superior to private institutions 

(2) There is a general opinion that candidates 
from Government colleges have a better chance to 
get Government employment than those from 
private colleges. 

(8) The large number of scholarships in 
Government colleges naturally attract the better 
students ; they not only have their fees consider¬ 
ably reduced, but get paid for attending lectures. 
Hence private colleges are frequented to a great 
extent by students less qualified, who increase con¬ 
siderably the work of the professors if the college 
intends to compare favourably with Government 
colleges in the result of the examinations. 

(4) On account of the constitution of the Uni¬ 
versity, as regards Fellows, office-bearers, and ex¬ 
aminers, the great majority of whom are Govern¬ 
ment officers. 

Ques, 25 .—Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Am. 25 .—I think they do not find easily re¬ 
munerative employments. It would raise the value 
of higher education much if the passing of certain 
examination was made a condition i tine qua non 
for higher employments. This rule should not only 
be made, but also enforced. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26 .—'The studies in high schools are not 
such as are best calculated to improve the intel¬ 
lectual faculties, nor do they store the mind with 
useful information if students discontinue their 
studies. Too much stress is laid upon Mathema¬ 
tics. In the Matriculation Examination of a 
Prussian high school for classical education after 
a course of eight or nine years, four problems, one 
in each of four different branches of mathematics 
are given; the solution of two of them entitles a 
student to pass; the time allowed is four hours. 
Classical languages, as far as Latin and Greek are 


concerned, have their power of framing the mind 
after the elements have been acquired. Three 
branches of science too form part of the instruc¬ 
tion, but the selection does not seem to be judi¬ 
cious. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 23 .—There is no doubt that many pupils 
who have a lack of talent are too anxious to pass 
Matriculation. Upon the result of the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination depends in a great measure the 
credit of a school; but if the lower classes were 
neglected, a Manager would soon find out to his 
loss that he had no material for Matriculation. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—According to the Report on Public 
Instruction, about Rod,0(0 are distributed in 
scholarships. As far as I know, none are given 
to aided schools. In other provinces of India 
scholarships seem to he given to pupils who are 
first on the list in University examinations. 
Government colleges have many founded scholar¬ 
ships j hence there is no necessity to attract a still 
greater number of pupils by Government scholar¬ 
ships. The Despatch of 1855, sections 38 and 
55, recommends that scholarships should be given 
to aided institutions. Government awarded some 
years ago, scholarships to European and Eurasian 
lads from the 4th standard to the B.A, Examina¬ 
tion. It soon repented of its liberality. I do not 
think that a student from B.A. ever got the al¬ 
lowance. If Government spends above R30,000 
upon scholarships to Natives, European and 
Eurasian lads should have the possibility of get¬ 
ting something too. European and Eurasian 
families with R150 to S300 cannot compete 
with Native families from R75 to 11150 ia the 
struggle for life. They have to send their lads 
with an elementary education to earn their liveli¬ 
hood as clerks at a low salary, or to learn a trade 
for which they are ill-fitted by nature. The 
Despatch considers that European and Anglo- 
Indian students would graduate at the Indian Uni¬ 
versities ; as far as the Arts Colleges are concerned, 
this hope has not been realised. 

Ques. 30.—Is Mnnicipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies : and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30 .—The Karachi Municipality gives grant 
to St. Patrick’s schools and the Bombay Municipa¬ 
lity to Anjuman-i-Islam. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—The University curriculum supplies 
the knowledge, but does not give the necessary 
training which may be acquired in training col¬ 
leges or by special instruction when candidates 
are employed in teaching secondary schools. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school in- 
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spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —Aided schools are not inspected ? 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of institu¬ 
tions would deteriorate ? If you think so, what 
measures would you suggest in order to prevent 
this result ? . 

Ans, 38. —The withdrawal of Government would 
not deteriorate the standard of instruction. For 
the higher studies the University examination 
determines the standard; for schools the Educa¬ 
tional Department. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —In the University course candidates 
may take up Moral Philosophy, but the hooks 
prescribed will not do much to instruct them in 
Natural Ethics. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools may be necessary for 
villages on account of want of funds, and the 
small number of children, and harmless, if the 
children are of tender age; but if the children are 
of advanced age, morality and efficiency will cer¬ 
tainly suffer. 

Ques, 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —The chief defect of the system ap¬ 
pears to be that education is entirely sacrificed to 
instruction, and instruction, on account of the 
frequent examinations and the variety of subjects, 
degenerates into cramming. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —Catholics in our schools are charged 
according to their means; but the system of 
charging in this way is annoying and abused by 
some at least, perhaps by many. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as 
a means of maintaining themselves ? 

. Ans. 54. —I do not think that teaching as a 
profession is very lucrative. There is one school 
in Bombay, however, which is a pecuniary success. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —If the system of payment-by-results 
be continued, I consider it advisable that school 
managers should he obliged to send a report on 
the examination immediately after its conclusion 
to the Director of Public Instruction to be for his 
own use, in guiding and checking Inspectors. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross 


expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the ease 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —As colleges get paid for passed stu¬ 
dents only, and nothing for students who have 
passed in one or more branches, the expenditure 
should he calculated on passed students, and not 
on the average attendance of students. If this 
system was adopted, one-half of the grQss ex¬ 
penditure, or two-thirds of Government expendi¬ 
ture, on each passed student, should he paid to 
private colleges. Eor schools one-third or two- 
fifths on the gross expenditure would be a fair 
grant. 

Ques. 58. ‘—What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —About 40 pupils for middle class 
schools and colleges. In the lower classes the 
number may be greater. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —It is not desirable— 

(1) It obliges the Managers of schools to 
follow strictly the standards of the Educational 
Department. 

(2) It supposes that a single examination gives 
as good an insight into the knowledge of the 
pupils as the teaching of a whole year. 

(3) It would give a fresh impetus to the 
already too much prevalent system of cramming. 

(4) It requires too many Inspectors. But if 
the system should be introduced, the Inspector 
should decide doubtful cases only; admitting to a 
higher class those whom the Manager thinks fit, 
and rejecting those whom the Manager wishes 
to keep for another year in the same class. 

Ques. 63. — Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the colleges and schools of your province 
to prevent boys who are expelled from one institu¬ 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being 
received into another? What are the arrange¬ 
ments which you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —There was, some years ago, a proposal 
that the Arts Colleges should require a certificate 
from every student who changed the college. 

Ques, 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct man¬ 
agement one college in each province as a model 
to other colleges; and if so, under what limita¬ 
tions or conditions ? 

Am. 64. —Competition amongst colleges and a 
high standard at the examination will keep up 
the efficiency of colleges. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A, standard. 

Ans, 65. —English should be taught by Eng¬ 
lishmen ; perhaps the other studies may be taught 
by Natives! 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management ? 
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Am. 66.—I doubt it very much. I think they 
would not. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative insti¬ 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68 .—This depends greatly upon the general 
policy which G-overnment may adopt with regard 
to education. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under Na¬ 
tive management compete successfully with cor¬ 
responding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment? 

Ans. 69 .—There is, in Bombay at least, one school 
which competes at least in point of numbers; 
there are many Government high schools under 
native management which do very well. 


Ques. 70 ,—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70 ,—A school-day should not be fixed at 
four hours’ teaching. 

(2) Boys should be allowed to pass under the 
same standard in those heads in which they pre¬ 
viously failed. 

(3) Boys should be examined in the same, or 
even a lower standard in which they were examin¬ 
ed in another school, with the proviso, not to be 
examined twice in the same official year. 

(4) The days of attendance should be reduced. 

(5) In the attendance-roll, different reasons of 
absence [a, p, #,) should be reduced to one. 

(6) A grant should be givea for college stu¬ 
dents who pass the 1st or 2nd B.A. Examinations 
when they have kept two terms only. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Teeang. 

Q. 1 .—On what ground do yon recommend the 
abolition or reduction of status of such a flourish¬ 
ing institution as the Deccan College ? 

A. 1 .—For the reasons given by the Director of 
Public Instruction. I do not know if the Direct¬ 
or has changed his opinion. 

Q. 2 .— Are you aware that a considerable por¬ 
tion of what appears in the accounts as Government 
expenditure on that college is properly chargeable 
to the Dakshina Fund ? 

A. 2 .—I understand the Dakshina Fund to be 
an education fund, which might be expended on 
primary instruction, as well as higher. 

Q. 3. —With reference to answer 23 (3), is the 
payment for attending lectures which you speak 
of, anything different from scholarships ? 

A. 3. —Scholarships under another name. 

Q, 4 .—In what way does the constitution of the 
University operate as an obstacle to the success of 
private colleges ? 

A. 4 .—Because the Fellows of the University 
are' appointed by Government with all the obliga¬ 
tions that appointment involves. Professors in pri¬ 
vate colleges are not often appointed examiners. 

Q. 5.—In reference to answer 64, do you think 
there are any individuals or local bodies ready at 
present to take charge of the Elphinstone or Dec- 
can College, in case of Government withdrawing 
from the management of those institutions ? 

A. 5 .—'Local bodies would take charge if they 
were made to do so. A mistake was made at the 
outset in Government coming forward with the 
whole management, 

Q. 6 .—With regard to answer 68, suppose the 
Government policy as regards education was one 
of religious neutrality coupled with all proper en¬ 
couragement to private effort, would Government 
be then justified in withdrawing from any of its 
schools or colleges under the circumstances stated ? 

A. 6 .—Government should maintain schools and 
colleges to which those who objected to attend 
aided schools might go. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In your 38th answer you state that for 
the higher studies the University Examination 

Bombay. 


determines the standard, and for schools the Edu¬ 
cational Department. Do you think that the Uni¬ 
versity Entrance Examination largely dominates 
the whole high school curriculum, and that if that 
test were abolished the efficiency of the high schools 
would diminish ? 

A. 1. —I think so. 

Q. 2. —In your 32nd answer you state that aid¬ 
ed schools are not inspected. What meaning do 
you attach to the term ‘ inspected ’ here ? 

A. 2. —A complete system of inspection should 
include visits of surprise and examination, as well 
as examination after due notice. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—If the grant-in-aid system were allowed 
to develop without cheek, how would you prevent 
the demand on the State becoming: unmanage¬ 
able ? 

A. 1 .—The State should first begin with supply¬ 
ing higher education, and then would be able to 
feel its way in the direction of lower education. 
As the system, developed, the State could also 
raise its terms. Municipalities ought to do more 
for primary education aud middle class education. 

Q. 2. —Would not the development and exten¬ 
sion of education be chiefly in the towns and thus 
intensify the present unequal distribution of edu¬ 
cational funds between town and village ? How 
would you prevent that result ? 

A. 2. —I consider it perfectly fair that the city 
should have an exceptional claim on the State fund 
for education. 

Q. 3. —In answer 6 you condemn the establish¬ 
ment of high schools at Satara and Dhulia, appa¬ 
rently however on the ground of their comparative 
failure to pass boys for the Matriculation; but 
have you considered the real raison d’etre of such 
institutions which I apprehend is to supply each 
isolated district with the highest development of 
the town school not merely for the supply of the 
local administration, but to foster the growth of 
higher education locally for all purposes ? 

A. 3. —My principle is that if Municipalities 
required higher education, they should make a 
sacrifice for the purpose and ask the State to assist, 
and not to found, a high school. 

112 
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Q. 4 .—In answer 29 you condemn the exclusive 
application of the scholarship system to Govern¬ 
ment institutions. Let me analyse this condem¬ 
nation in regard to college scholarships only, and 
ask iu what cases you consider that Government 
are acting unfairly towards aided colleges ? 

In the Elphinstone College, R660 are given 
monthly in scholarships, the whole of which come 
from endowment funds directly or indirectly. 

In the Deccan College the scholarships are paid 
by Government, but out of the Dakshina Fund. 
In Poona also there are no aided colleges at pre¬ 
sent to compete for them. 

In the Gujarath Provincial College, the monthly 
scholarships of K65 are entirely private endow¬ 
ments. Last year this college cost Provincial 
revenues one rupee. 

The Sind scholarships of El60 per month are 
tenable in any college whatsoever. 

How do the endowed scholarships differ from 


the two scholarships held at St. Xavier's College, 
and where is the injustice? 

A. 4.—The official publications treat the scholar¬ 
ships as if they were paid by Government. Of 
course if they are really endowments, they must be 
considered as more or less private property. 

Q. 5 .—If Government handed over their insti¬ 
tutions to local bodies such as Municipal and Local 
Fund boards, do you think these bodies could be 
trusted to administer fairly the grants-in-aid to 
private institutions ? 

A. 5 .—I do not consider that the administration 
of the grant-in-aid system can be entrusted to such 
bodies. 

Q. 6 ,—In answer 25 have you not overlooked 
the orders giving graduates a preferential claim to 
high revenue offices ? (See Directors’ Report, p. 
135, for 1880-81.) ' 

A. 6 .—I do not know the regulations, but I 
' know that several B.A.s get no employment. 


Evidence of Rao Saheb Mahipatram Rupram, Principal, Gujarath Training 

College, Ahmedabad, 


Ques. I.—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in .India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been working in the Educa¬ 
tional Department since the year 1855 in various 
capacities. I entered the service in that year as 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School at 
Bombay, acted in the year 1857 for a short time 
as Head Master of the Ahmedabad High School, 
and was then appointed a Deputy Educational 
Inspector in Gujarath. In the latter capacity I 
have visited and examined schools in various parts 
of that proviuce. I was one of those who assisted 
Mr. Hope in compiling the Gujardthi series of 
school-books. After my return from England 
(where I had been to study the system of training 
school masters) in 1861, I was appointed Prin¬ 
cipal of the Gujarath Training College at Ahmeda- 
bad, in which capacity I am still working. I am 
also Gujarathi Translator to the Educational De¬ 
partment, and Secretary of the Vernacular School 
Book Committee. My experience has been gained 
in Gujarath. 

Ques. 8 ,—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—In the province of Gujarath the system 
of primary education has, I believe, been placed on 
a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community, both 
upwards and downwards. 

Primary education has begun, but it does not 
go up sufficiently high, and does not reach the 
poorer classes of the people. More schools are 
wanted in cities like Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, 
Nadi ad, Umretk, Kapadvanj, &c. A large 
number of villages have no schools at all. Every 
village ought to have a school. The greater por¬ 
tion of the mass of the people must necessarily 
receive their education and learn the arts and 
sciences of Europe through their own language. 
The present vernacular course of instruction is 


not such as to enable the pupils, who are either 
not inclined or not able to join the English schools, 
to learn western sciences through their vernacular 
language. I mean to say that the present verna¬ 
cular course of instruction is not high enough. 
The highest vernacular standard, named the 6th 
Standard, teaches the 7th Gujarathi school-book 
(which, being compiled in 1858, and not subse¬ 
quently revised, requires to be improved and recast), 
arithmetic whole, general geography of the world, 
a few lessons on physical geography, elementary 
grammar, and a short history of India. Most of 
those who learn this standard do not go up to the 
English schools ; they either join the lower grades 
of the public service or betake themselves to 
other business, I am of opinion that there should 
be at least two higher standards to complete a 
liberal course of vernacular education ; and that 
these may be taught in a separate institution to 
be designated Vernacular High School. These 
higher standards should include the easier parts 
of mathematics, elements of chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, political economy, History of England 
and of other countries, advauced grammar and 
composition, vernacular literature and elements 
of Sanskrit to Hindus and Persian to Muhammad¬ 
ans and Parsis. This should form the superior 
course of vernacular instruction, and those who 
pass through the whole of it successfully should 
be entitled to admission into the public service 
(where English is not required) on an equal footing 
with those who pass the Matriculation standard. 
There should be two other courses, viz., a middle 
one and an inferior one, and the present vernacu¬ 
lar series of school-books should be improved and 
recast to suit these two courses. 

The inferior or lowest course should have four 
standards teaching reading, writing, simple arith¬ 
metic, both written and mental, up to the Rule 
of Three, and general geography of Gujarath and 
of India. Those who wish to learn more might 
join the middle course, which should have two 
standards teaching the 6th and 7th books of 
the Gujarathi school series, elements of grammar, 
history of Gujarath and India, general geography 
of the world, and the whole of arithmetic. Pupils 
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passing successfully in tliis course may join the 
highest vernacular course if they wish to do so. 

There should be au inferior school in every 
village, and more than one in larger villages and 
towns according to the wants of each. Attend¬ 
ance in these schools should be compulsory at 
least for two years, and no fee should be charged 
during that period. But, as compulsion is not a 
pleasant mode to resort to, it would be preferable 
to try first the effect of free education to the poor. 
The difficulty of prevailing upon the poorer classes 
to send their children to school is very great. If 
schools were opened at once in all the villages, 
very probably seventy-five in a hundred would 
have to be closed for want of pupils. 

Quest. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by parti¬ 
cular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it j and if so, from what 
causes ? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Am. 3 .—Primary instruction is sought for by 
the upper and middle classes of the people in 
general. The lower classes generally hold aloof 
from it partly on account of poverty, aud partly 
because they do not appreciate its advantages. 
The exaction of very high rates of fees from non- 
cess-payers checks the spread of primary education. 
Bhangis, Dheds, and other castes whom the 
Hindus do not touch and the Mussalmans consider 
too low to sit with, may be considered practically 
excluded from it. In fact, they seldom seek 
admission into schools, but in a few instances, 
where they have been encouraged by their friends 
to do so and have actually been admitted, the 
other pupils deserted the schools, and either the 
schools had to be closed or a compromise to be 
effected. The Hindus object to associate with 
them in school on serious religious grounds. The 
influential classes are not generally opposed to the 
extension of elementary knowledge to every class 
of society. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient village system ? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the instruc¬ 
tion given iu them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue ? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes art the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are their 
qualifications ? Have any arrangements been 
made for training or providing masters in such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you 
consider that indigenous schools can be turned to 
good account as part of a system of national 
education j and what is the best method to adopt 
for this purpose? Are the masters willing to 
accept State aid and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given ? How far has the grant- 
in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and can it be further extended ? 

Am. 4 .—The indigenous schools are to be found 
in all the towns and many of the large villages. 
I have nowhere met with any proofs of their being 
a relic of an ancient village system, though I 
cannot say that in no village is a school a part of 
the body politic and is supported by an assign¬ 
ment of land. More probably they were called 
into existence by the wants of the traders, and 
to this day they are chiefly patronised by the 


trading classes. They begin with numerals and 
go on with multiplication-tables and tables of 
simple fractions to a very large extent, till they 
finish what are called “ Vis Auks, ” meaning 20 
sorts of tables. The pupils learn them by heart, 
and are also taught to write them. Want of 
variety at this stage is very tiresome to the chil¬ 
dren who have to write and repeat the same thing 
all day without understanding what they say. 
When the pupils make a considerable advance in 
learning these tables, they are taught mental 
additions, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of small amounts ; but they are worked mentally 
without writing a single figure. When a pupil 
has finished the Vis Auks, he begins to learn the 
alphabet and the tables of weights and measures. 
When he has mastered the letters of the alphabet, 
he is taught the combination of vowels and 
consonants, and writing names of persons and 
professions, and after he has learnt the tables of 
weights and measures, be is taught to count sums 
mentally. The course of studies generally ends 
here ; and the boys leave the school and either join a 
Government school, or betake themselves to busi¬ 
ness, according to the circumstances and wishes 
of their parents. At the time when there were 
no Government schools, the best of the indigenous 
schools taught the forms of commercial letter¬ 
writing, hundies, and account-keeping, but the 
last was mostly learnt at the offices of the traders 
and bankers. The indigenous schools teach what 
is mostly wanted by the trading and money- 
lending class, and from this circumstance I am 
led to believe that they were established chiefly 
for them and by them. Even now wherever there 
is a trading population sufficient to support a 
school, there is to be found an indigenous school, 
if there be no Government school there. Gene¬ 
rally the Brahman boys were not educated in 
those schools, and as the artisans and cultivators 
thought that instruction was not needed by them, 
very many of them did not send their children to 
those schools, and of those who did send, few 
allowed them to complete their course. In the 
indigenous schools no books are used, and no 
geography, history, and grammar are taught. 
They do not cultivate good handwriting, nor 
teach correct spelling. They impart no moral and 
religious instruction, except a few sentences, in 
which the pupils'are told to rise early, to attend 
school, to revere parents and teachers, and to 
protect the Brahmans and cows. They cultivate 
only the memory and quickness of counting ac¬ 
counts mentally. No classes are formed, and no 
attendance-roll is kept in them. Each pupil is 
examined either by the master himself or by one of 
the head pupils every day, and a newdesson given 
to him if he has prepared the lesson given on the 
previous day. The master, or his assistant, if he 
has one, goes round every morning and afternoon 
to call the boys, but those who wait for a call are 
punished except the little ones, and those who 
come after the master’s return from his round are 
considered late and punished. Punishment is also 
inflicted for not learning the lessons, for forgetting 
what was previously taught, for not preparing the 
home lessons,,for being absent, &c. The masters 
also punish the boys at the request of their 
parents for mischief done at home. The punish¬ 
ments consist of pinching the thigh, twisting 
the ear, boxing on the cheek with the flat; hand, 
kicking, caning and flogging on the back and 
other parts of the body, making the culprit sit 
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down and get up so many times, all the while 
holding his ears with his hands, tying him up or 
tying his hands behind his neck, placing writing- 
boards on the neck between the arms and the 
head and making him sit down and get up in this 
state, &c. 

There are no fixed and uniform rates of fees. 
The schoolmaster claims an entrance fee, but its 
amount is not fixed, and he does not enforce it 
in every case. Parents give more or less (from a 
few annas to a rupee or more) according to their 
pleasure, some giving nothing. The Hindu 
months have a light and dark fortnight, on the 
] 2th of each of which one pice and a handful of 
grain are generally given to the schoolmaster ; 
in place of pice, which in villages are a scarce 
commodity, more grain is accepted. When the 
boy finishes one subject, such as multiplication- 
tables, and begins the alphabet, the master claims 
a present of half a rupee or -a rupee or more ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, and lie does get some¬ 
thing on the occasion. When the boy marries, 
even though he may have left the school, his 
teacher gets a present, generally half a rupee or a 
rupee. Occasionally the master is paid two or 
four annas for closing his school for a day by a 
well-to-do man on account of a marriage at his 
house, or birth of a son, or other happy occurrence. 
On the death of his (schoolmaster’s) parents, on 
the occasion of the marriage of his daughter or 
son, he begs pecuniary assistance from the parents 
of his pupils and often obtains some help. 

The indigenous schoolmasters (of Hindu schools) 
are all Brahmans. Some schools are hereditary, 
the sons succeed their fathers as schoolmasters, 
and a father sends his son to the school in which 
he had received his instruction. Other schools are 
opened by adventurers in places where they think 
they are likely to secure a maintenance. The 
indigenous schoolmasters, as a rule, only know 
what they teach and nothing more ; most of them 
are not able to read books. These schools are 
under no supervision and control, and there is no 
arrangement for training or providing masters in 
such schools. All efforts hitherto made to turn 
these schools to good account as part of a system 
of national education have, for the most part, 
proved abortive. Out of hundreds six indigenous 
schools only received grant-in-aid during the year 
1880-81 in the Northern Division. Most of the 
masters are not able to observe the conditions im¬ 
posed for receiving such aid, and they are afraid 
of the Educational Department, which they fancy, 
will close their schools when once within their 
grasp. Under this fear many of them keep aloof 
from the department. Generally the masters of 
Government, schools and the Deputy Educational 
Inspectors look upon them as rivals and wish to 
see their schools closed. But it is possible to 
prevail upop them gradually to co-operate in the 
work of national instruction and he useful feeders 
to Government schools by framing suitable rules 
for grant-in-aid to them, by persuasion and other 
means. There are Muhammadan indigenous school s 
also, but in most of them the Koran only is taught. 

Qttes. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—As far as my knowledge goes, home 
instruction does not exist in this province. 


Ques. 6. — How far can Government depend on 
private effort, aided or unaided,'for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6.— Government at present can place no 
reliance on private efforts, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction in rural dis¬ 
tricts. No private agencies exist there for pro¬ 
moting primary instruction, except the indigenous 
schools, which are in a rude state and incapable at 
present to take up the great work. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
he advantageously administered by District Com¬ 
mittees or Local Boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —The District Committees are composed 
of official and non-official members. The former 
have already too much work of their own, and the 
latter are not yet trained to work independently 
and by themselves. In fact, all the work is done 
by the official members. If District Committees or 
Local Boards be formed of competent and intelli¬ 
gent persons with no official element in them, they 
will require some time to learn the business. They 
may then, if provided with able and experienced 
secretaries and efficient establishments and wisely 
and vigilantly supervised from without by Gov¬ 
ernment officers, be able, I think, to administer 
the funds assigned for primary education. As no 
trial of this nature has taken place in this pro¬ 
vince, it is difficult to define the proper limits of 
the control to be exercised by such bodies. The 
safer plan will be to invest them with some real 
power at first, and to enlarge it gradually as they 
acquire practical knowledge of their work and 
become more and more efficient. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —I am of opinion that primary schools 
should be entrusted to Municipal Committees for 
support and management. Government maintain¬ 
ing a strict and active supervision over the schools. 
The best security against the possibility of Muni¬ 
cipal Committees failing to make sufficient provi¬ 
sion, would, I think, be to enact a law defining 
what provisions should be made by the Muni¬ 
cipalities and how they might be enforced by the 
Educational Department. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —In Gujarath the provision for supplying 
trained teachers is good. The majority of our 
primary schoolmasters are trained men; the un¬ 
trained teachers are gradually going away and 
their places filled up by trained ones. But in 
Bombay out of nineteen Gujarathi schoolmasters 
only three are trained, there being 1 no training 
institution there. Parsi and Hindu private schools 
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in Bombay also ought to have trained teachers. 
The social status of village schoolmasters is good, 
and they do exert a beneficial influence among the 
villagers. Their position will improve by making 
them members of Local and Municipal Com¬ 
mittees, and by admitting the most successful of 
them to other branches of the public service. 

Ques. 10.— -What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The subjects of instruction that make 
primary schools acceptable to the community at 
large are already introduced iu our standards. 
The non-attendance of many boys is owing to the 
poverty of their parents and their ignorance of the 
advantages of instruction. A book containing 
lessons on agriculture, manures, trees, cattle-rearing 
cattle-diseases and their treatment, is wanted. Such 
a hook introduced iu village schools would, I think, 
make them more acceptable to the agricultural 
elasses. For making the instruction in such 
subjects efficient, a teacher theoretically and prac¬ 
tically acquainted with them should be employed 
in each taluka, who should travel about in the 
taluka, and give lessons from the hook in each 
village school. He will also be a g reat help to the 
agricultural classes already opened and which may 
he opened in future. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught iu the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and taught 
in the schools of Gujarath is the dialect of the 
people. 

Ques. IS. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. IS. —The system of payment by results, 
under the present rules, is not, I think, suitable 
for the promotion of education amongst a poor 
and ignorant people. 

Ques. 13. — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ans. 13. —No fees should be charged in the 
lowest grade of the primary schools. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; ai d, secondly, 
how they can he gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —More money is wanted for increasing 
the number of primary schools. This want should 
be supplied by Government by assisting the local 
and Municipal funds by a sufficiently increased 
grant. That is in my opinion the only just and 
proper way. With properly trained teachers and 
good supervision by qualified officers trained to the 
work, they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient, • 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854 ? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —I know of no such instances. That 
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provision has not been carried out, because the 
system of grants-in-aid has not prepared any pri¬ 
vate institutions to take the place of Government 
ones, and no local bodies have been found to take 
up the management of such institutions. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —None of the Government institutions 
of the higher order might be closed or transferred 
to private bodies, with or without aid, without 
injury tc education and to the interests which it is 
the duty of Government to protect. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —I know no such gentlemen in Gujarath. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of yearn from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would he best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —The province of Gujarath is so behind 
in education that the abandonment of any higher 
educational institution by Government, either 
immediately or after a given term of years, would 
lead to its decay and check the spread of higher 
education. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade¬ 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (b) hoys' 
schools, (c) girls', schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —The principles of the grant-in-aid 
system laid down in the despatch of 1854 appear 
to me correct. The details of its administration 
may appear just and pfoper, or otherwise, and the 
grant adequate or inadequate according to the 
point from which they may he viewed. In for¬ 
warding the despatch to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, the Government of India in paragraph 14 
of their letter No. 166, dated 26th January 1855, 
observe that “ the specific objects are stated to 
be—augmentation of salaries of heado teachers 
supply of junior teachers, foundation of scholar¬ 
ships, or partly erecting or repairing a school- 
house, and provision of books." No proportion is 
fixed, but it is stated that the grant should iu 
no case exceed in amount the sum expended on the 
school by private persons or bodies, and that they 
should be carefully so given as that the effect 
shall not be in any case the substitution of public 
for private expenditure, hut the increase and im¬ 
provement of education.” The despatch directs 
in para. 55 “ not (except perhaps in the case of 
Normal schools) to apply them in the form of 
simple contributions in aid of the general expenses 
of a school.” These instructions, as far as I know, 
have been faithfully carried out in Gujarath, 

Q,ues. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi¬ 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a col¬ 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
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Government aid and inspection from any religions 
principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Aits. 20. —The whole educational system, as at 
present administered in Gujarath, is, as far as I 
know, one of perfect practical neutrality. No 
institution, to my knowledge, has enjoyed any 
advantages or suffered any disadvantages as re¬ 
gards Government aid and inspection, from any 
religious principles taught in it or not taught 
in it. 

Ques. SI. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ann. 21. —The middle classes principally avail 
themselves of Government or aided educational 
institutious for the education of their children. 
An increase in the rate of fees might be borne by 
students of wealthy parents, but an enhanced rate 
would fall heavily on the poorer students who form 
the great majority of students. The rates of fees 
in Gujarath for higher education are from R2 
in the Matriculation standard to H5 in the col¬ 
lege. The larger number of the students do not 
belong to the wealthy classes, and they already 
feel the rates of fees oppressive. The country is 
comparatively poor, and the taste for instruction 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge has not yet 
taken root, and therefore a general enhancement 
of the rates of fees is undesirable. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of 
a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans, 22. —There is one proprietary school sup¬ 
ported entirely by fees in Ahmedabad. It is in a 
wretched state. The fees are quite insufficient to 
enable the proprietor to employ competent teachers 
and purchase proper school furnituie. I do not 
consider the proprietor fit for the work he has un¬ 
dertaken. 

C^ues. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for 
a non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans . 23. —A non-Government institution of 
the higher order, employing an equally competent 
and pains-taking staff of teachers, and not pro¬ 
selytizing, may flourish, even when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution. 
If it will at the same time charge lower rates 
of fees, the Government institution will probably 
be in danger of being deserted. 

Ques. 21. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —I do not think that the cause of 
higher education in this province is injured by 
any unhealthy competition, 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —I have yet known no well-educated 
Native in this province not readily finding a re¬ 
munerative employment, but less educated young 
men do find it very difficult to obtain employment, 
because the supply of such men is greater than 
the demand for them. 


Ques. 26.— Is the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ques. 27.— Do you think there is any truth 
in the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ques.. 28.— Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 26, 27, Sf28. —The course of instruction in 
secondary schools appears to be intentionally framed 
to suit the wants of the University Entrance 
Examination, and not for general purposes, yet a 
large number of students from these schools find 
employment in various departments, where, if 
they serve for some time as candidates, they are 
generally able to go on. Two sets of standards 
in the same school would certainly be very incon- 
venient to manage. There are already too many 
subjects, which lead to cramming and undermine 
the health of the pupils. The number of candi¬ 
dates for the Matriculation examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
public service and of merchants' offices requiring 
English-knowing clerks. But I do not think it is 
desirable to try to lessen this number, for these 
men, when unable to get Government service, will 
seek other channels of employment. Their educa¬ 
tion will he useful to them in all walks of life. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far 
is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Jus. 30. —Municipal aid is given to private 
girls' schools in some places in this province ; 
but how far this support is likely to be permanent 
I cannot say. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —In my humble opinion the University 
curriculum does not afford a sufficient training for 
teachers in secondary schools. The art of teach¬ 
ing should be theoretically and practically taught 
to the graduates before allowing them to take 
charge of their classes. Specially Normal schools 
need not be established for them; but some ar¬ 
rangement might be made for them in the existing 
training colleges or in connection with them. 
Graduates thus trained will do very well as Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —There is a Government Educational 
Inspector for the whole province, and under him 
there are Deputy and Sub-Deputy Educational 
Inspectors. The Inspector examiners the secon¬ 
dary schools, and Deputies and Sub-Deputies 
examine the primary schools. To see that the 
Deputies and Sub-Deputies do their work proper¬ 
ly, the Inspector visits as many vernacular schools 
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as lie can and tests tlie work done by them. 
Marks are assigned to each pupil for each head 
and sub-head in which he is examined. It would 
be au improvement to have Deputies aud Sub- 
Deputies trained in the art of teaching and exa¬ 
mining. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —The reading text-books used in the 
primary schools require revision. They were com¬ 
piled nearly twenty-four years ago, and though 
there is much in them that is very useful, they 
might, with advantage, be greatly improved. The 
last number (138: June 1882) of the Journal 
of the National Indian Association quotes the 
following recommendation of the Simla Text-book 
Committee :—That the vernacular readers for pri¬ 
mary schools should convey instruction on the 
following subjects : (a) reverence for God, parents, 
teachers, rulers, and the aged ; (6) a simple sketch 
of the duties of a good citizen, and universally ad¬ 
mitted principles of morality and prudence; (c) 
cleanliness of habits, politeness of speech, kind¬ 
ness of conduct to other human beings aud to the 
brute creation; (d) the dignity and usefulness 
of labour, and the importance of agriculture, com¬ 
merce, the various trades, professions, and handi¬ 
crafts; (e) the advantages of bodily exercise; (/) 
the properties of plants ; the uses of minerals and 
metals; (//) the habits of animals, and the charac¬ 
teristics of different .races, and common natural 
phenomena, fables, aud historical and biographical 
episodes, chiefly derived from Oriental sources.” 
This recommendation is excellent, and should be 
followed in revising the Gujarathi reading-books. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of ihe 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —Private institutions are permitted to 
select their own text-books, and the books used iu 
the Government schools do not tend to check the 
development of natural character and ability; but 
the vernacular literature is not fostered by the 
University. In the colleges vernacular literature 
is not cultivated at all, which checks its growth. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies? 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of school or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ques. 38, —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct man¬ 
agement of schools or colleges, do you apprehend 
that the standard of instructions in any class of 
institutions would deteriorate? If you think so, 
what measures would you suggest iu order to pre¬ 
vent this result? 

Ans. 36, 37, fy 38. —The people of Gujarath are 
too behind in educational matters to be able to take 
an independent and effective part iu educating 
their children. Therefore, if the people are to he 


educated, the work must be done mainly by Gov¬ 
ernment, until the people are better prepared to 
undertake the work in their own bauds. A sudden 
withdrawal of Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools would hinder the growth of edu¬ 
cation, But a slow and gradual withdrawal of 
Government, as people appreciate the use of edu¬ 
cation and learn to act for themselves, will create 
a spirit of self-reliance and combination for local 
purposes. I know only one body, viz,, the Com¬ 
mittee of the Gujarath College, who appear to me 
intelligent and able enough to take up the manage¬ 
ment of that institution, if Government wish, to 
make an experiment at once of local self-govern¬ 
ment of an educational institution. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —Definite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct does not prominently 
occupy any place in the curriculum of Government 
schools and colleges, nor, as far as I know, in the 
aided institutions. I am of opinion that they 
ought to be put in. English books written accord¬ 
ing to the recommendation of the Simla Text-hook 
Committee, quoted in my answer to question 34, 
should he used in the Anglo-vernacular schools 
aud in the lower classes of the high schools. The 
vernacular reading-books contain many lessons on 
duty and moral conduct. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
| or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on this subject? 

Ans. 40. —Only a beginning bas been made in 
this respect. A gymnasium is attached to the 
High School and Training College at Ahmedabad, 
aud a teacher of gymnastics is employed for the 
two institutions. A few other schools have gym¬ 
nasia also, hut no definite scheme has been framed 
for promoting the physical well-being of students 
for the whole province. There are difficulties in 
the way, the removal of which is a work of time. 
If the head masters and supervising officers keep 
the object steadily in view, and lose no opportu¬ 
nity to encourage the physical education of the 
pupils, progress may be made. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls iu the province with which you are ac¬ 
quainted ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41, —Some few Brahmans teach their girls 
reading and writing at home and the Mussalmans 
teach their females something from the Koran; 
beyond this there is no indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province. There are no indigenous 
schools for girls. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction 
imparted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest? 

Ans. 42. —Considering the peculiar difficulties 
of female education, and that Government have 
undertaken the noble task only a few years since, 
the progress made by the department may be 
called fair. In the Report for 1880-bl the figures 
given are—in the zillas 72 Government schools, 7 
aided, and 4sL inspected ones; in Kathiawar 20 
schools; the total number of girls examined under 
the standards being 3,696, The instruction im- 
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parted in them is elementary. More money and 
well-trained female teachers are required. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools are not suitable in this 
country except perhaps in very small villages where 
experiments maybe tried. Generally the people will 
oppose the measure. 

Ques. 44. —What is thebest method of providing 
teachers for girls? 

Aus. 44. —A female training college, such as 
we have at Ahmedabad. 


other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —No. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high edu¬ 
cation ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Ans. 50. —No. To the second part of this ques¬ 
tion I answer in the affirmative. 


Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female education, 
what share has already been taken by European 
ladies ; and how far would it be possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in this cause? 

Ans. 46. —Several European ladies have promot¬ 
ed female education in Gnjarath. The first instance 
known to me was that of Mrs. Oliphant, now de¬ 
ceased. Her husband was Collector of Ahmedabad, 
and I was Secretary of Kao Bahadur Maganhhai 
Karamchand Girls’ 1 School in Ahmedabad. Mrs. 
Oliphant took great interest in that school. She 
formed a Committee of European and Native ladies 
to inspect and encourage the school, and procured 
pecuniary assistance from the local Municipality 
for scholarships, and the employment of a female 
European teacher of needle-work. She, with her 
companions, regularly visited this school as well as 
another, namely, Harkuuwar Shethanis 1 School, 
distributed prizes, &c. By her exertions the 
schools became flourishing. After her departure 
from Ahmedabad, Mrs. Newnham, -wife of the then 
Judge of Ahmedabad, took up her work with equal 
zeal and benevolence. Mrs. Sheppard, when her 
husband was Collector of Kaira (he is now Com¬ 
missioner of the Northern Division), very earnestly 
assisted the girls 1 schools at that place and in other 
places within that Collectorate. Mrs. Hope, when 
her husband was Collector of Surat, similarly 
encouraged the girls 1 schools there. These are in¬ 
stances of individual good-will and zeal. They 
were very beneficial. If an effort be made to orga¬ 
nise permanent committees of benevolent and 
earnest European ladies in the large towns, much 
good will result. Native ladies may be invited, 
wherever possible, to join them. Such a measure 
would tend to ameliorate the condition of Native 
ladies and popularise the girls 1 school movement. 
But the difficulty is that European ladies do not 
remain continuously for any considerable length of 
time in one place or one province. The late philan¬ 
thropic Miss Carpenter, who in her old age visited 
India and travelled about the country, greatly 
helped the cause of female education. I wish Eng¬ 
land could send more such ladies to India. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48 .—Government spend very little money 
on high education in this province. Instead of 
any excessive expenditure under this head, too lit¬ 
tle or almost nothing is expended on it in Gujaratb. 
The exertions of the people of Ahmedabad to get 
up a fund by private subscriptions and Municipal 
grant to defray half the expenses of a full college, 
are worthy of encouragement. 

Qmcs. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction al¬ 
ready existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 


Ques , 54, —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by meu of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves? 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the ease of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —Thirty would, I think, be quite a 
sufficient number to be conveniently taught in a 
school-class by one teacher. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Ans. 60. —No. 

Ques. 61.— Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an import¬ 
ant effect in improving the quality of high educa¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. 61. —Yes. 


?. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population in your province ( e.g ., the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? To vyliat are 
these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for? 

Ans. 67. —Some exceptional treatment is desir¬ 
able for Muhammadans. These circumstances are 
due to poverty brought on by idleness and want of 
thrift. 

Ques, 68. —How far would Government he justi¬ 
fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —Government would not at all be justi¬ 
fied in withdrawing from such school or college. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 69. —Yes, energetic and able Native mana¬ 
gers can carry on the work with equal success. 
Much depends upon the character of managers. I 
have known European managers of institutions 
by whose incapacity or indifference those institu¬ 
tions suffered, and their Native successors recovered 
the lost ground by better conduct, superior ability, 
and tact. I have also known incompetent Native 
managers under whom such institutions withered. 
But when both are equally good, the Englishman 
would carry more success, because prestige is on 
his side and the English language is his mother- 
tongue. 
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Cross-examination of Rao Saheb Mahipatram Htjpram. 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

<2- 1— I understand that you entertain views 
as to the special claims which the old class of 
Pandits have upon the State for recognition and 
assistance. What are your views ? 

A. 1 .—I consider it a matter for deep regret 
that the race of learned Pandits, the great ex¬ 
pounders of ancient Aryan thought, is likely to 
become extinct for want of indigenous schools 
and adequate State support to higher Sanskrit 
learning. I advocate the establishment of two 
Sanskrit schools,—one in Poona, the other in 
Ahmedabad. But as a knowledge of Sanskrit 
alone will not develop the historical and critical 
faculty, English should be taught in them side by 
side with Sanskrit. It is to be regretted that 
there is not now in Gujarath a single Pandit, like 
Yadneshwar Shastri of the Elphinstone College 
or Anant Shastri Pendharkar of the Deccan 
College, from whom I have heard that Drs. Buhler 
and Kielhorn and others received material help 
in their Sanskrit studies, and to whose profound 
learning they have borne testimony. 

Q. 2.—Do you consider that any moral instruc¬ 
tion should be given in schools ? 

A. 2 .—I think the higher text-books should 
contain lessons on the duties of children to parents, 
husbands to wives, and the respect due to women. 

Q. 3 .—What assistance do you think Govern¬ 


ment should give to the Gujarath College ? 

A, 3 .—I think Government should contri¬ 
bute an annual grant equal to the interest of 
the fund and the Municipal grant towards the 
eolleg-e. There are now 8 students in the College. 
I have not calculated the cost per head. I be¬ 
lieve that the Home Government promised to 
give the assistance I advocate. 

Q. 4 ,—Do you consider that the best mistresses 
of female schools would be the wives of school¬ 
masters ? 

A . 4 ,—I think 75 per cent, of the students at 
the Female Training College are wives of masters, 
and they are the best material. 

Q. 5.—Do you think that if Municipalities 
are entrusted with the management of primary 
education they should be charged with female 
education ? 

A. 5,—lt should be made obligatory on them 
by law to promote female education in the town. 

Q. 3 .—In reference to your answer 67 I ask 
this question—Have you observed that, since the 
cess-schools have been extended in Gujarath, the 
Muhammadan population have steadily gained 
ground in the matter of primary education ? Thus, 
in the whole of Gujarath there are now 7 per cent, 
of Hindus who are iustmcted and of the Muham¬ 
madan population 9 in a hundred haVe been or are 
at school ? 

A. 6 .—I had not observed this fact. 


Evidence of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. 


Ques. 1 .—Have you read Questions 2, 8, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 82, 40 of the printed questions. 
What is the opinion of your society on the subject 
of primary education in reference to these ques¬ 
tions ? 

Am. 1, — (a) We are of opinion that the sys¬ 
tem of primary education in our province has 
not been placed on a sound basis, and that it is 
not capable of development up to the requirements 
of the community unless extensive improvements 
are adopted by the Department. 

(i) The chief defect of the present system ap¬ 
pears to us to be that it takes little or no account 
of the indigenous agency and does noi seek to uti¬ 
lise it in the way shown in the Educational Re¬ 
ports of the Bengal Presidency. The Department 
favours too exclusively the agency of its cess 
schools which are so very costly in their working 
expenses that want of funds prevents the develop¬ 
ment of these schools up to the requirements of 
the country. • 

(c) The chief requirement of the country is the 
'establishment of a school, teaching reading, writ¬ 
ing, and simple accounts to all children of school¬ 
going age in every village which has more than 
200 inhabitants. There are -26,652 towns and 
villages in the Presidency, out of which about 
16,839 fulfil this condition, and of these only 
about one in six, or 3,127 villages, are provided 
with cess schools. Twelve lakhs of male children 
of school-going age have to be provided with in¬ 
struction, out of whom 21 lakhs only are found in 
the cess schools. On the present system at the 
minimum rate of R100 per school the requisite 


number of schools cannot be opened unless 17 
lakhs of rupees are placed at the disposal of the 
Department in addition to its present resources. 
On the Bengal system with due modifications 5 
lakhs of additional Government expenditure will 
suffice to subsidise 17,000 additional schools at an 
average expenditure of E30 per school. 

(d) There are outside the Department over 3,000 
indigenous schools attended by over 75,000 schol¬ 
ars. The indigenous schoolmasters cannot be 
compared with trained schoolmasters in charge of 
cess schools, but as a provisional agency they are 
good enough for the present purposes, and with 
due encouragement the younger portion among 
them might be utilised with advantage. Besides, 
there are large numbers of young men who have 
passed the tests of public service and possess cer¬ 
tificates, and who with a proper subsidy might be 
induced to set up as schoolmasters ou their own 
account. 

(e) The second requirement of the country in 
respect of primary education relates to the train¬ 
ing colleges ; their existing number and resources 
are insufficient to turn out as many to take charge 
of the schools as the Department requires from 
year to year, more than half, that is, about 1,900 
of the existing staff of schoolmasters in the cess 
schools are admittedly untrained, and the teach¬ 
ing of even trained masters is much more circum¬ 
scribed than it used to be 20 years ago. 

(f) The existing training colleges should be 
turned into vernacular colleges. The -present 
course of studies should be raised all round, and 
the masters trained in them should be appointed 
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to the taluka schools, as also in towns with more 
than S’,000 inhabitants. For all other schools the 
masters should be trained for a shorter term by- 
being attached to the taluka school for a period of 
one year after they have passed the 6th standard 
examination. These certificated teachers so train¬ 
ed will then be turned out in sufficient numbers 
for the wants of the country, a result which can¬ 
not be attained under the present system. 

( g) The third requirement consists in regard to 
the present paucity of the lower inspecting staff. 
The Deputy Inspectors and their assistants, who 
do this work, can hardly visit each school once a 
year. If the village schools were multiplied in 
the way suggested above, their numbers would 
baffle the utmost strength of the present agency. 
It would be necessary to adopt the Madras plan of 
appointing taluka or town schoolmasters as In¬ 
spectors of the schools within their circle. Their 
agency would be cheaper and the work done would 
he equally efficient for its intended purpose. 

‘ (A) If the plan of subsidising independent indi¬ 

genous and other schools were adopted, the work 
of inspection need not he carried on on its present 
lines. Even at best appraising the marks of each 
individual scholar in every subject in every school 
inspected, is time and labour thrown away. The 
Bengal plan of holding central scholarship examin¬ 
ation, where indigenous and independent schools 
would send their best candidates, might' be adopt¬ 
ed with positive advantage in addition to the 
general inspection by the central master. 

(i) The subjects of instruction at present adopt¬ 
ed are also too rigid and to some extent beyond 
the felt necessities and desire of the people. For 
taluka and town schools the present subjects may 
remain as they are, but for the larger outer circle 
of independent village schools, geography, gram¬ 
mar, and history might be made to give way for 
village accounts, traders’ account, a little of agri¬ 
culture and sanitation. There should thus he one 
set of subjects for the higher primary schools, and 
another for the lower and more numerous village 
schools. 

(j) As regards the question of additional funds, 
we are of opinion that the Government is bound 
to increase the amount of its Imperial allotment 
so as to set aside at least 2 per cent, of its gross 
revenue towards educational purposes. If this 
cannot be done, we think that it should at least 
sanction an equal distribution of the local cess 
revenue in place of the Jrd allotment made at pre¬ 
sent. 

(ii) Apart from these resources which require 
special Government sanction, the Department can 
adjust its own funds in a way to be able to devote 
about 2£ lakhs towards the extension of primary 
education. The last three years’ Educational Re¬ 
ports show that large sums are allowed to lapse 
from year to year out of the Imperial grant and 
the Local Fund revenues. About R.69,000 are 
unexpended from the local cess and about 
H90,000 from the Imperial grant on the average of 
three years. Besides tliis 1$ lakh the annual 
balances of Local Funds now amount to nearly 5 $ 
lakhs, which, if invested, will yield S22,000 as 
annual interest. The Municipalities at present 
contribute about S30,000 towards the expendi- 
ture of schools within Municipal limits, while the 
net loss to the Local Funds on their account is 75 
per cent, of the total expenditure. Under the new 
local self-government arrangements this contribu¬ 


tion might be increased so as to reduce the net 
loss by 50 per cent, and to remove to some extent 
the complaint that the Local Fund cess is divert¬ 
ed from village to town schools in an undue pro¬ 
portion. The present staff of European Inspectors 
costs the State between R50,000 and R60,000, 
nearly the whole of which can be saved and devot¬ 
ed towards primary education. "With the admin¬ 
istrative and financial control of primary educa¬ 
tion transferred to local boards, urban and rural, 
very little work will be left for these officers except 
the inspection of the superior grades of secondary 
schools, which can be managed by the Director of 
Public Instruction and one European assistant. 
The necessity which at one time existed for engag¬ 
ing highly-paid European agency does exist no 
longer. In this way a sum between 2£ and 3 
lakhs can be at once turned to account by the De¬ 
partment for the subsidising of independent and 
indigenous village schools, and it would suffice on 
an average of S30 per school to support 8,000 
new schools. 

( l ) The fees in indigenous schools are generally 
higher than those paid by non-eess-payers in Gov¬ 
ernment schools. With a class of 15 boys the 
yield from fees would be between R3 or 4 a 
month. The masters should be allowed as at pre¬ 
sent to take their fees iu cash or kind at the har¬ 
vest season or market days as they find convenient. 
These payments supplemented by Government 
grant would secure them an income of about 
ft7 5 a year at the lowest calculation. About $rd of 
the existing schoolmasters in Government schools 
do not get more than this sum. In the larger 
villages the income would be about ftlOO or 
sometimes even more. 

(m) Primary education, to be of any value, must 
be, as far as possible, universal. The Brahman 
and trading classes, though less than 10 per cent, 
of the population, furnish nearly 30 per cent, of 
the scholars. They require no special induce¬ 
ments, as 75 per cent, of their boys attend the 
schools. The cultivating classes forming about 
75 per cent, of the population are not averse to 
simple education if only the agency selected is 
elastic enough to adjust itself to their needs. 
These needs necessitate that the village schools 
should be partly closed for some portion of the 
year. The present system does not recognise this 
need. Under a more self-acting system this com¬ 
plaint will be removed. Night-schools also will 
have to be attempted on a larger scale than at 
present. The experiment was tried some years 
ago, but has nearly collapsed because the existing 
method is not suited to it. The indigenous agen¬ 
cy is likely to prove more successful in this direction 
so far at least as the cultivating classes are con¬ 
cerned, 

(«) Indigenous schools, and Missionary and 
other philanthropic Societies are the only private 
agencies which at present exist for promoting 
primary education. 

(o) The funds assigned for primary education 
can be administered by local boards and Muni¬ 
cipal Committees with proper guarantees and di¬ 
rection of the Department, Half the Local Funds 
receipts, and at least 5 per cent, of the Municipal 
income in larger towns, might be so assigned. 
The expenditure of these sums might be made 
a statutory charge upon Municipal and Local 
bodies, so as to ensure it against all risks. 
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(p) The system of payment-by-results taken by 
itself -is not suited to furnish sufficient encourage¬ 
ment to independent schoolmasters of primary 
schools. The Bengal plan of allowing a very 
small sum for every body attending the school 
regularly for a minimum number of days/ and a 
small payment for sending in returns regularly, 
must be joined along with payments for results. 
These results should not be ascertained by the 
present plan of appraising marks for each scholar. 
They should be governed by the results of the 
scholarship examinations and percentage of can¬ 
didates sent up to those passed. The scholarships 
should provide free education at the taluka and 
middle class schools for the best of the village 
school boys. These boys might be trained if they 
so desire to be schoolmasters in their turn. These 
remarks arc applicable to primary education only. 

(q) Physical education is not al present attempt¬ 
ed in primary schools. A small gymnasium of 
the native type and open play-ground in the vici¬ 
nity of the school, should however, he attached to 
each school: Village gymnasia and play-grounds 
might he utilised for this purpose by enlisting 
the sympathy of tlio elders, and leading men of 
the village. Swimming, running, leaping, and 
playing the indigenous sports should have a spe¬ 
cial hour set apart for them, and might usefully 
be rewarded by special encouragements at the 
Inspector’s visits along with the ordinary studies. 

Qwea. 2 .—Vou have read questions 1G, 18, 21, 
23, 24. 26, 27, 28, 37, 38, 39, 40, 18, 50, 54, 60, 
65, 69. What opinion does your Society enter¬ 
tain on the subject of Scondary and higher educa¬ 
tion in Bombay ? 

Ana. 2. — (a) In our opinion'it is not true that 
secondary ajid higher education absorbs an unduly 
larger proportion of State funds than primary 
education, or that the former has made greater 
progess than the latter. While 10 per cent, of 
the total expenditure on education is spent on 
colleges, and 22 per cent, on high schools and 
middle-class schools, nearly 50 per cent, are ex¬ 
pended on primary schools. The whole of' the 
Local Funds receipts are devoted to primary edu¬ 
cation, and the higher institutions get no share 
of it. In 25 years the number of primary schools 
and scholars have been multiplied tenfold, while 
the colleges and high schools have almost remained 
stationary in numbers. Both the b'atc colleges, 
moreover, owe their origin to large endowments, 
the Poona College being maintained out of the 
Peishwa’s Lakshina Fund endowment, and the 
Elphinstone Colloge has had a similar origin from 
memorial funds raised in honour of Mountstuart 
Elphinstoue and other great statesmen and govern¬ 
ors. 

(4) Further it is not true that the higher in¬ 
stitutions are attended by the wealthier classes and 
the nobility who are well able to pay the full ex¬ 
penses of their education. These classes, as a 
rule, hold themselves aloof from all higher in¬ 
struction, and a very small percentage of the stu¬ 
dents in high schools and colleges belongs to 
them. The larger majority, noarly 90 per cent., 
of the whole number belongs to the middle classes, 
or rather to the hereditary literary castes, who, 
though high in social and religious status, even 
now feel the present costliuess of tho higher edu¬ 
cation, and these are certainly not- wealthy and 
able to support or establish by their own independ¬ 
ent efforts higher institutions for imparting li¬ 
beral education to their sons. 


(c) The circumstances of India in this respect 
differ from those of England or America, and tho 
analogies drawn from those countries can havo no 
application here as long as this difference lasts, 
It is not a good policy to deny the means of edu 
cation to those who cherish its advantages, and 
who have acquired hereditary facilities for it in 
order that abstract justice may be done by divert 
ing the money to the establishment of lower 
schools for classes who have not evinced any in¬ 
terest in the same. 

(d) Such diversion, however, is inexcusable, 
because it is not needed as we have shown in our 
answers to the first group of questions. Addi¬ 
tional provision for primary schools can be 
secured by a careful adjustment of the present 
allotments without withdrawing the grant for 
secondary and higher education. We have only 
three Arts colleges and only one high school for 
each zilla or district. These numbers cannot bo 
regarded as more than barely sufficient, seeing 
that we have nearly 4,000 primary schools with 
2 i lakhs of scholars. 

{e) Tho Arts colleges co§t about B.92,000 
from provincial funds, and about 1153,000 are 
derived from fees and endowments. As regards 
the high schools they cost about Rl,20,000 
from provincial funds and including middle class 
schools they cost about 111,50,000 from the 
same funds. On the other hand, the income from 
fees, endowments, grants, &c,, exceeds that figure 
by S2 7,000; in other words moro than 50 per 
cent, of the expenditure on high schools and 
middle class schools, and about 33 per cent, .of the 
college expenditure, is not a charge on provincial 
funds. Some of the high schools, if worked on 
tire grant-in-aid principle, would earn a larger 
gvant than tho present allotment from provincial 
funds. 

(/) The withdrawal of Government from the 
institutions of higher education is thus impolitic 
and unnecessary. It is impolitic and unnecessary, 
becauso (1) the provision is so small; (2) the 
provincial allotment on the whole, taking tho 
secondary schools and colleges together, is nearly 
counterbalanced by an equal contribution from 
endowments and fees and local grants; (3) in 
respect of the colleges the withdrawal would affect 
the credit of Government, because these institu¬ 
tions are royal gifts or memorial foundations, tho 
responsibility of which was accepted by Govern¬ 
ment under circumstances of .special obligation 
which cannot be disowned; (4) because the help 
of these institutions is availed of, not by the 
wealthier classes as in other countries, hut by the 
sons of middle classes, whose means are very cir¬ 
cumscribed ; (5) the withdrawal will be further 
impolitic because there is little likelihood at pre¬ 
sent of their being- taken over by an independent 
local organisation, and there is great danger of 
the quality of education given being deteriorated 
by reason of such withdrawal; (6) it is impolitic, 
because the only agencies which can step in to fill 
the vacant place are the Missionary Societies, which, 
being sectarian, cannot inspire confidence even 
among the majority of the Christians, and will 
create suspicion of tho motives of Government 
among the vast majority of the non-Christian 
community; (7) these Missionary institutions 
being founded for proselytising purposes are not 
efficient for higher instruction, as has been proved 
by the experience of the last 25 years, during 
which period they have failed in the competition 
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with Government schools, some o£ them even 
under sole Native management, notwithstanding 
the advantages of the European teachers in many 
cases ; (B) in the interests of Government also such 
withdrawal would be impolitic, for Government 
would thereby part with all control over national 
education at a time when it is its interest to see 
that no wrong direction is given to national im¬ 
pulses ; (9) the advantages it has derived in the 
improvement of the services and professions are 
so great that they should not be jeopardised, and 
an alien Government in a permanent minority 
cannot directly influence or understand the millions 
of its subject population, except by taking special 
pains to liberalise the understanding of a select few 
of the governed classes, who will, thus informed, act 
as interpreters to their brethren of the intentions 
of their rulers; (10) the despatch of 1854 recog¬ 
nised this necessity, and the experience of the De¬ 
partment during the last 25 years has confirmed 
the wisdom of this recognition. Eor all these 
reasons the withdrawal of Government from 
higher education for a long time to come cannot 
be thought of as a, practicable and safe measure. 
By continuing to work on the present lines Gov¬ 
ernment will best cany out its views. 

(g) The best way of preparing for such a with¬ 
drawal when the time comes for it, appears to us 
to be the recognition of extra-mural teaching in 
respect of the higher examinations of the Univer¬ 
sity. At present extra-mural teaching is not re¬ 
cognised except for the Matriculation examination. 
We propose that it should be recognised for higher 
examinations also. Recognised colleges will still 
retain their just advantages over private efforts, but 
they will cease to have the monopoly they at pre¬ 
sent enjoy. The local University is only an 
examining, and not a teaching body, and there is no 
reason why it should not permit candidates to ap¬ 
pear at its examinations who have not kept terms 
at any of the affiliated colleges. These latter in¬ 
stitutions will also derive a healthy stimulus by their 
competition with private agencies of which advan¬ 
tage they are at present deprived by their mo¬ 
nopoly of teaching. If this monopoly were re¬ 
moved, small classes will be formed in Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad,and other places, which in course 
of time might develope into efficient private col¬ 
leges, and which might step in the place of the 
existing Government institutions when the time 
for the withdrawal comes. At present the neces¬ 
sity for affiliation ■ makes it almost impossible for 
any but Missionary Societies to secure recognition 
from the University for their higher institutions. 
At present the study of law, both for profession and 
service, is not monopolised by tlve University 
through its colleges, and it has been found that 
high school students by private tuition succeed as 
well as the law students of the colleges, both at 
the Bar and the Bench. If this is possible in respect 
of somewhat technical study, it must be equally, 
if not more, possible in respect of the less technical 
subjects. 

(h) If the change suggested above he adopted, 
Government institutions will cease to compete 
with private efforts. Already, owing to the fact 
that the Matriculation rules permit private tuition 
students to appear at the examination, this com¬ 
petition has almost ceased to work any mischief in 
respect of Uon-eollegiate institutions. In regard to 
the colleges there is no check. If a bad choice 
of professors be made, as is frequently the case, 
the students have no alternative open to them. 


and the interests of education suffer in consequence. 
This unhealthy competition will give way for 
healthy emulation in the way suggested above. 
Another way of attaining the same object appears 
to us to be the gradual adoption of the Scotch plan 
of giving a minimum salary to professors, and per¬ 
mitting them to receive fees from the students. At 
present, under the graded system of promotion, the 
professor’s have no inducement to improve in their 
studies, and a bad choice once made sticks to the 
Department as a fixture. By the reduction of the 
regular salaries a larger staff might he employed to 
teach more subjects than is at present attempted. 

(*) Even in the high schools the necessity of pass¬ 
ing the Entrance Examination for all students has 
become a growing evil. The studies are all adapted 
to that end, and as three-fourths of the students 
do not go to the colleges hut stop short with their 
high school education, their fitness for practical 
occupation and independent professions or grades is 
not what it should be. We propose that after the 
5th standard is reached, there should be separate 
classes for those who wish to enter colleges and 
those who do not aspire that way; for the latter 
the literary teaching should be subordinated to the 
practical and scientific teaching which would quali¬ 
fy them for their intended careers. 

(j) In our opinion the high schools and col¬ 
leges devote too exclusive attention to what may 
bo called academical cultivation. The institution 
of a Science degree, and the subordinate medical 
institutions and the forest, agricultural and draw¬ 
ing classes, and the schools of arts and industry 
has, to some extent, corrected this preponderance, 
hut there is yet room for much improvement. In¬ 
dustrial schools in the lower department and poly¬ 
technic schools in the higher are wanted by the 
requirements of the country. The establishment 
'of such schools by independent agencies is not pos¬ 
sible, because there is no appreciation and no de¬ 
mand for cultivated labour and refined accomplish¬ 
ments outside the Government Departments, 
which are the only great employers of skilled 
labour and talent in this country. The opening of 
the scientific services both in the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary branches to the Natives of this country, 
and the withdrawal of Government from the 
direct management of public works, must go along 
with the establishment of industrial and technical 
schools so as to secure the balance between supply 
and demand. 

(&) As regards moral and religious education, 
the latter is out of the question by reason of the 
neutrality of Government in all such matters. 
Even as it is, this neutrality has been to a certain 
extent violated by the pecuniary grants made in 
the name of secular education imparted in prose¬ 
lytising institutions. It is the neutral position of 
Government which has endeared itsedueation policy 
to the people, and secured confidence among them, 
as is shown by the large number of endowments 
given to Government institutions, but which have 
been denied to proselytising institutions. More 
than a half lakh of rupees represents the annual 
interest of these endowments contributed by the 
people, excluding those which belong to the Uni¬ 
versity. The Missionary Societies find by experi¬ 
ence that they have to minimise their religious 
teachings in the schools managed by them, and 
beyond the Bible classes with which the studies 
commence in these schools, there is no difference 
between Government and Missionary institutions. 
The converts are but few, and a very large ma- 
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jority of those not converted are repelled, rather 
than attracted, by this violence done to their feel- j 
ings, and end in being atheists or hypocrites, than 
which nothing can be more undesirable. These ! 
results are not seen in Government schools to the 
same extent. The theistic movements in differ- i 
ent parts of Iudia, and the organisations for social ' 
and religious reforms, owe their origin, as a gen- \ 
eral rule, to men trained in Government institu- j 
tions. The vast majority are benefited by a gen- ! 
tie loosening of their old caste prejudices without 
leaving any permanent evil impression on their 
character. As regards moral education, wo are of 
opinion that, although morality cannot be taught 
in classes of schools, the discipline enforced and 
the example and advice of teachers, joined with the 
excellent moral lessons contained in the books of 
study, have had the happiest effect in improving 
the moral standard of life in the present genera¬ 
tion, in purifying the services and elevating the 
professions, and refining the public taste and 
manners. This improvement has been acknowledged 
by Government officers in all departments ; and 
the increased capacity for combined social action, 
which characterises the present stage of cultivation, 
is also a proof of the same fact. 

(1) As regards physical education, the high 
schools and colleges are provided with gymnasia, 
and one college has a boat club of its own. Stu¬ 
dents, however, should be taught or encouraged to 
practise riding, swimming, shooting, and such 
other physical exercises as will not only improve 
their health, but will provide them with aceom- 

Cross-examination of the 
By Mr. Jacob. 

Q, 1 .—In your first answer you state that there 
are in this Presidency more than 13,000 towns 
and villages with over 200 inhabitants which are 
unprovided with a cess school, and you estimate 
that 17 lakhs of rupees would be needed to provide 
these places with schools. I find from tho latest 
official returns for British districts that therejs on 
the average 1 village with a cess school to every 13 
square miles of cultivated area. Does not this show 
that a considerable number of villages without 
schools must be adjacent to villages that have 
schools and that your estimate is unnecessarily 
high ? 

A. 1 .—The attendance in these schools must bo 
scrutinised in order to show that the schools are 
attended by the scholars of tho adjacent villages. 
My opinion is, that each of the large villages 
should he supplied with a school. 

Q. 2. —Assuming that the hulk cf the popula¬ 
tion are concentrated on or near the cultivated 
area of the Presidency, should you consider that 1 
school on the average to every 6 square miles of 
that area would fairly meet the requirements of 
the rural population for many years to come ? 

A. 2 .— Yes ; it may for some time to come. 

Q. 3. —Are yow aware that tho latest official 
returns show that, including' tie indigonous 
schools, there is at present 1 primary school to 
every 6£ square miles of the cultivated area, and 
that nearly one child in every four of the male 
population of school-going age is now at school ? 

A. 3. —Including the indigenous schools I am 
aware that such is tho case. 


pi ishments_ which cannot fail to be of utmost practi¬ 
cal use in life. 

(m)' While thus advocating the maintenance of 
the existing colleges and schools on an improved 
footing, we at the same time admit the full necessity 
of improving their financial status, so as to make 
them as much as possible self-supporting. One way 
of economising resources would be to require the 
Municipalities to make larger grants to some of 
these institutions. Lastly, a considerable saving 
will be effected by reducing the salaries of the 
graded professors and allowing them to make up 
their income by fees. The substitution, moreover, 
of Natives for European professors and Inspec¬ 
tors of Schools would also lead to some savings. 
Twenty years ago it was thought that the first 
class high schools must be under European man¬ 
agement. Twenty years’ experiment has shown 
that it is only a waste of power to employ Eu¬ 
ropeans in these posts, that Natives duly qualified 
are, if possible, more successful teachers than the 
certificated European masters who were first 
brought out in considerable numbers. The same 
prejudice bars the way of Natives being employed 
as professors. Wherever in rare cases they have 
been employed they have deserved the trust reposed 
in them. In our opinion, except in the English 
and History chairs, Natives may, if properly quali¬ 
fied, he gradually substituted for European profes¬ 
sors. In this double way the present discrepancy 
between the provincial and popular contributions 
might be minimised in course of time. 


Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. 

Q. 4 .—Looking to tho fact that the people of 
this Presidency at first voluntarily paid the educa¬ 
tional cess, that they still willingly defray by 
direct contributions the greater part of the cost 
of the cess schools, and that their applications for 
more schools of this class are every year increasing, 
would you maintain that the cess school system 
contains in itself no elements of national growth ? 

A. 4. In*the first place I doubt if the payment 
was at first voluntary. In a case in Sholapur the 
people first paid the cess, and then withdrew it, 
until it became compulsory by law. I do not 
think the system contains in itself sufficient 
elements of success, Mr. Jcrvoise’s remarks on 
the Report of Public Instruction for 1S80-S1, 
printed at page 112 should he referred to. 

Q. 5 .—How do you account for the large in¬ 
crease of 90,000 pupils in these schools in tho last 
three years ? 

A. 5 .—Looking at the increase which might 
have been expected, the increase is not so encour¬ 
aging as it might have been. 

Q. 6.—Since 1870 the indigenous schools have 
been offered special lump grants, not exceeding 
R50 per annum, on condition that each school 
keeps an attendance roll and submits to an annual 
examination by the Department. Throughout the 
Presidency the Inspectors find that the first of 
these two simple conditions is so much objected to 
by the masters that they hold aloof. How would 
you meet this difficulty if your proposal to give the 
indigenous schools a capitation grant for every boy 
in regular attendance is to become acceptable to 
the indigenous schoolmasters ? 

A. 6.— We were assured the other day at a con¬ 
ference of the Poona indigenous schoolmasters 
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that they do not object to the condition laid down, 
provided some elasticity is allowed in the subjects 
taught. 

Q. 7. —Has the Department prescribed any 
standards of instruction for indigenous schools, or 
does the Department accept their teaching as it 
is ? 

A. 7. —It docs not insist on that: but the indi¬ 
genous schoolmasters in Poona have the impres¬ 
sion. I refer especially to the state of feeling in 
Poona. 

Q. S.—Supposing that the towns which now 
absorb about 2 lakhs of the rural cess -were to 
make up this sum by paying a non-agrieultural 
rate, and that Provincial Funds contributed a 
much larger sum than at present towards primary 
education, would you continue the development of 
the cess school system ? 

A. 8. —I would certainly not extend the system 
as to numbers, but would rely on indigenous 
schools for that. But I would improve, where 
necessary, the existing system of efficiency. 

Q. 9. —With regard to training colleges, do you 
consider that the instruction now given in them 
goes deeper and is more concentrated on the imme¬ 
diate objects of- the vernacular schoolmaster’s 
profession than it was 20 years ago, when English 
was taught in these colleges ? 

A. 9. —It does. But their general culture 20 
years ago was better than now. I believe the 
Deputy Educational Inspectors consider that the 
masters taught in the old training colleges were 
men of higher culture than those now supplied. 

Q. 10. —With regard to your suggestion that 
there should be a system of inspection by the head 
masters of taluka schools, are you aware that this 
arrangement was in force before the famine, and 
is now being revived in some districts ? 

A. 10.— I am aware that it existed before the 
famine. I do not know that it has been since 
revived. 

Q. 11. —At the “ centre examinations ” which 
you propose, how would you guard against the 
fraudulent presentation of children who had al¬ 
ready passed the year before, or who were not 
pupils of the master presenting them ? 

A. 11. —The certificate' signed by the masters 
would he sufficient. The committees might watch 
them. 

Q. 12. —The inspecting officers’ hands being 
already full, how would you provide for the proper 
supervision of these examinations without increased 
expenditure ? 

A. 12. —The present Deputy Inspectors would 
be relieved of part of their present duties by the 
taluka masters, who would visit the cess schools, 
as well as the indigenous schools. 

Q. 13. —Have you any facts to show that the 
local Public Works Funds are at present burdened 
with any charges that might fall upon Provincial 
Funds ? 

A. 13. —The Amba Ghat road from Ratnagiri 
through Belgaum to Kolhapur is a road which 
should be entirely Provincial, but to which the 
Local Funds of Belgaum contribute heavily. The 
Ratnagiri telegraph line from Kolhapur via Chip- 
lun to Ratnagiri is guaranteed and in part 
supported by the District Local Fuud Committee 
and other Municipal Committees of Ratnagiri. 

Q. 14. —You recommend that the Provincial 
allotment for education should be at least 2 per 


cent, of the gross Provincial Revenues. Can you 
state what is the proportion of the gross revenues 
of - the United States, or of France or Germany, 
which is at present devoted to primary education ? 

A. 14 .—The following statement will answer 
this question :— 


Kamo of State. 

Total Revenue, j 

Total State Expendi¬ 
ture on Education. 


£ 

£ 

United States . 

66,000,000 

12,000,000 

France 

128,500,000 

2.800,000 

Prussia 

45,000,000 

2,500,000 

England . 

72,720,000 

2,680,000* 


* On primary education only, viz., 8* per cent, of the 
gross revenue. 

Q. 15. —Do you think that the larger Munici¬ 
palities in this presidency, excepting that of the 
city of Bombay, at present bear their fair share 
of the cost of primary education? Take the 
Poona Municipality for instance. 

A. 15. —They do not. Poona does not bear its 
proper share. The Municipal grant to education 
as a whole is, I think, sufficient, but the assign¬ 
ment of it to primary education is insufficient. 

Q. 16. —With reference to the diversion of rural 
cess to town schools, why would you reduce the loss 
by only 50 per cent., and not altogether ? Should 
not towns bear their own burdens, and not lay 
any of it on the agricultural classes ? 

A. 16. —As regards the largest Municipalities, 
I find that nearly 20 per cent, of the total attend¬ 
ance in schools belongs to cess-payers. In 
smaller towns the percentage is higher. I refer 
to Grovernment schools exclusively. I have taken 
the figures of Sholapur and Poona supplied to me 
by friends, and struck an average. 

Q. 17. —But you would still leave a partial 
inequality, because, while you reduce the loss to 
rural funds by one-half, you have only one-fifth 
of the children in town schools who are cess- 
payers’ sons? 

A. 17. —So far as the Poona and Sholapur 
Municipalities are concerned, the Local Funds 
would have to be charged nearly -jth of the total 
expenditure of the schools within Municipal limits, 
leaving the rest to be paid by the Municipalities,, 
where the adjustment of charge would proceed on 
the same principle. 

Q. 18. —You speak, of an average saving from 
Educational Local Cess of R69,000. Are you 
prepared to state that the greater part of this sum 
is not arrears of cess receipts that became due 
during famine years ? 

A. 18.— 1 The increasing balance is not confined 
to famine districts ; and in the Gujartth Districts, 
for instance, there are no famine arrears to collect. 

Q. 19. —Are you prepared to show that the 
claims for new masters and school buildings, not 
met during the famine years, have not forestalled 
tire whole of that balance of R69,000 ? 

A. 19. —So far as I understand, these unpaid 
debts can only be paid from the revenues of the 
district which owes them. Yet there is a balance 
in districts which were not afflicted by famine, 
knd owed, therefore, no debt on this account. 

Q. 20. —Are you prepared to show that this 
balance of R69,000 had any relation to the districts, 
in which there was no famine ? 
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A. 20. —I cannot answer that at once without 
calculation. 

Q. 21. — Can you show that the educational 
local balances are not the working capital of the 
District Committees, and that, therefore, that 
capital could be put out to interest ? 

A. 21. —I understand that the Local Fund 
accounts of each district are the account of that 
district only. I find the balance varies propor¬ 
tionately to the expenditure of each district from 
under j-th to more than the whole. Such a 
balance cannot be called a working balance. Sir 
A. Grant in 1868 proposed that the cash balances 
should be invested. 

Q, 22. — With regard to savings in the Provin¬ 
cial Grants, are you aware that a considerable 
portion of them was really forestalled by the pay 
of officers on furlough in England and by post¬ 
poned payments on account of grants-in-aid, and 
that in 1881-82. the actual charges on the whole 
show a gross excess of 1159,000 and a net excess 
of 1116,000 over the Budget allotment? 

A. 22. —I have not got the figures. The report 
has not yet been published. 

Q. 23. — With reference to the general policy of 
the Department, are you aware that educational 
officers have frequently abstained from opening a 
school in a village in which there was already a 
fairly efficient indigenous or Missionary school ? 

A. 23. —It may have. But I am not aware that 
it aided the institution which it thought was doing 
good work.' 

Q. 24. —Arc you aware that very much was 
done last year in tho Northern Deccan and in 
Gujarath in the matter of gymnasia and indigenous 
school-games ? 

A. 24. —I have no particular information. 

Q. 25. —If the Government scholarships in the 
Deccan College were no longer exclusively tenable 
in it, and were liable to be held in private or Gov¬ 
ernment colleges not in the Deccan district, do 
you think that the people o'f the Deccan would 
have any just ground for complaint ? 

A. 25. —They would have. 

Q. 26 .—Am I right in inferring from your 2nd 
answer that you think that any reduction in the 
present scope of the teaching of the Deccan 
College would be viewed with general disfavour 
by the educated classes of the Deccan ? 

A. 26. —Decidedly. 

Q. 27. —You have recommended that a little 
agriculture should be taught in the village schools. 
Would you give this instruction from books only? 

A. 27. —It' should be supplemented by a course 
of practical instruction in the fields. 

Q. 28. —Are you aware that the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England have lately come to 
the conclusion that instruction in agriculture can¬ 
not be usefully given unless it is combined with 
work on the land, and that, therefore, it is an un¬ 
suitable subject for young children attending an 
elemehtary school ? 

A. 28. —I have not heard of it. England is a 
non-agrieultural country. 

By Me. Lee-Warneb. 

Q. 1 .—Have the views of primary education 
now put forward by the Sarvajanik Sablia ever 
been represented to Government, or have they ever 
before found expression in the Society’s publica¬ 


tion? Do I understand you to advocate the 
recognition of indigenous schools as auxiliary to 
tho cess schools or in supersession of them ? 

A. 1 .—These views have not been previously 
expressed by the Sablia. I advocate the recogni¬ 
tion of indigenous schools as auxiliary, and not in 
supersession of the cess schools. 

Q. 2. —What would you consider a sufficient 
grant-in-aid to an indigenous school presenting 40 
boys for the scholarship examination, of whom 20 
passed ? 

A. 2. —A grant of R25 per annum should be 
the minimum. The maximum should be 1150. 

Q. 5.—You advocate the assignment of half of 
the proceeds of the cess for education. How 
would you provide for maintaining the road and 
village buildings in repair which at present, in 
Satara for instance, require nearly the whole of 
• the two-thirds of the cess, leaving a very small 
fraction for new works ? 

A. 3. —Education must be considered with the 
other wants of the district. Lord Elphinstone in 
a Resolution dated February 21st, 1857, evidently 
favoured the assignment of half. 

Q. 4. —IIow many pupils can one indigenous 
schoolmaster teach efficiently ? 

A. 4. —About SO. 

Q. 5 .—Do you not consider that it is an argu¬ 
ment in favour of economy of the cess schools in 
Bombay that the average attendance in a cess 
school is 64, whereas in Bengal the average at¬ 
tendance in aided primary schools is below 20 ? 
Thus half the power of the master is wasted. 

A. 5.—That would occur in the smaller villages.. 

Q. 6. —How do you account for the fact that, 
even where indigenous schools exist in the districts, 
the rural population constantly apply for a cess 
school ? 

A. 6. —Because I believe the indigenous school 
unaided by Government is held to be uncertain. 

Q. 7. —You have laid great stress on the Ben¬ 
gal system in contrast to the Bombay system, and 
I, therefore, ask the following detailed ques¬ 
tions :— 

On what grounds do you consider the present 
system of primary education costly, and incapable 
of development ? What is the cost per head of a 
pupil in a primary cess school in Bombay ? What 
is the cost of a similar pupil in an indigenous 
school in Bombay, and what is the cost in Bengal ? 
Lastly, has not the progress of ^primary education 
in regard to cost been proportionately more rapid 
in Bombay than in Bengal ? 

A. 7. —I cannot state what is the cost per head 
of a pupil in a primary cess school in Bombay. 
In Ganesh Apaji Mir£sd4r’s indigenous school 
there are 292 boys who cost 31 rupees 10 annas a 
month. There are 4 masters, besides the head 
master, who receivo R25. The cost of hiring 
the building and contingencies are 6 rupees 10 
annas. The master's profit a month is 36 rupees 
1 anna, including his profits and the grant-in-aid, 
which I believe is only R10 per annum. I have 
not seen the figures for Bengal. I cannot answer 
the last question. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your suggestion that 
the Universities should recognise extra-mural 
touching, do you think that if this were done any 
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considerable number o£ institutions for extra¬ 
mural teaching would arise ? 

A. 1 .—I think they would. 

Q. 2 .—You say that the expenditure upon pri¬ 
mary education might be made a statutory charge 
on Municipal and local bodies. Do we understand 
that you recommend an Education Act which 
would compel local and Municipal bodies to ex¬ 
pend a certain amount of their income on primary 
education ? 

A. 2. —Yes. Or a similar section might be in¬ 
troduced into the Municipal and Local Boards Acts. 

Q. 3 .—With reference to your statement re¬ 
garding the moral effect of education, arc we to 


understand that that statement is your deliberate 
conviction framed from practical acquaintance, in 
your public and private capacity, with a large 
number of educated young Natives? 

A. 3. —Yes. 

Q■ 4 .—Then may we take it that the general 
result of higher education in India, notwithstand¬ 
ing its disintegration of ancient beliefs, is to pro¬ 
duce a more moral and, in the best sense of the 
word, a more religious generation of men ? May 
wc take your answer as the deliberate opinion of 
the great Native Association which has sent you 
as its delegate? 

A, 4 .— Yes. 


Evidence of Rahimtula Mahomed Sayani, Esq., m.a., ll.b., Solicitor, 

High Court. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. I.—I have had but limited opportunities 
of forming an opinion on the subject of education 
in India, and what experience I have gained on 
the said subject has been gained in Bombay, where 
I have been educated and where I am residing. 

Ques. 2 .—Please state your views as to the 
state of primary education among the Muham¬ 
madans of Bombay. Can you suggest any means 
by which the same can be improved ? 

Ann. 2 .—Primary education among the Muham¬ 
madans of Bombay is in a very backward 
state. The proportion of Muhammadan pupils 
in the schools in Bombay to the Muhammadan 
population is very small. The state of Mussal- 
man children in particular is most deplorable. 
The general poverty of the Mussalm&ns is one of 
the principal causes of such a state, but it is not 
the only cause. The richer classes of the Muham¬ 
madans do not much care to give their children 
the advantages of education, nor are they very 
anxious to extend their assistance to the children 
of their poorer co-religionists in the matter. The 
richer classes are content to initiate their sons into 
some trade or occupation from a very early and 
tender age. Until very lately, when the Anju- 
man-i-Islam of Bombay established their Madras- 
sa, the only institutions for the education of Mu¬ 
hammadans in their own vernacular were the muk- 
tubs, where generally the Mulla teaches Moslem 
boys to read a little of the Kordn and a little Hin¬ 
dustani. Religious education is mainly imparted 
in such muktubs. The Anjuman-i-lslam’s Mad- 
rassa has no control over muktubs. The recent 
efforts of the Anjuman have no doubt resulted in 
the establishment of the Madrassa, and Govern¬ 
ment and the Municipality have contributed hand¬ 
some grants. There is still, however, a great want 
of Hindustani schools which are urgently required 
for the purpose of imparting elementary know¬ 
ledge through Hindustani, i am of opinion that 
the establishment of a large number of Hindus¬ 
tani schools endowed with a large number of scho¬ 
larships founded particularly for the benefit of 
poor scholars is likely to conduce to the extension 
and improvement of primary education among the 
Muhammadans. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general or by par¬ 
ticular classes only? Do any classes specially 


hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Arc any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ana. 3 .—Excepting Mussalmdn Muhammadans 
in particular, primary instruction in the Bombay 
Presidency is sought for by the people in general. 
The only class that specially holds aloof from it, 
or is rather practically excluded from it, is that of 
Moslem Muhammadans of limited means, one of 
the reasons being that Hindustani, the vernacular 
of the Mussalmdns, is not generally taught in the 
primary schools of Bombay, though it has been 
officially recognised as a vernacular by the Depart¬ 
ment since 1875 or thereabouts. As for the Parsi 
community, the influential and wealthy members 
of the said community have already done much for 
the spread of elementary knowledge among their 
co-religionists. The influential members of the 
Hindu community have also promoted the cause 
of education with reference to their own commu¬ 
nity. Among the Muhammadans, except a few 
well-meaning and patriotic citizens who have come 
forward to advance education among their co¬ 
religionists by the establishment of the Madrassa, 
&c., the attitude of the generality of the influen¬ 
tial classes of the community seems, I regret to 
observe, to be apathetic, or at least indifferent to 
the extension of elementary knowledge. 

Ques. 4 .—Do you know of any indigenous 
schools existing in Bombay ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? Erom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what arc their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
masters in such schools? Can such indigenous 
schools be turned to good account as part of a sys¬ 
tem of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ?. 

Ans. 4 .—The only Muhammadan indigenous 
schools existing in Bombay that I know of are 
the muktubs for Muhammadan boys. As stated 
in my answer to a previous question, the boys there 
arc taught to read a little of the Koran, and also 
to read and write a little of Hindustani. The in¬ 
struction given in the muktubs is generally of a 
religious character. The fees paid by the scholars 
are trifling, if any. The masters of such schools 
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are generally selected from the priestly class, and 
they are pretty well qualified for imparting reli¬ 
gious instruction, but as to secular education they 
have no qualifications at all. So far as I am 
aware, there are no arrangements made for training 
masters in such schools. I am of opinion that 
these indigenous schools can be turned to good ac¬ 
count as part of a system of national education, 
if the said schools bo placed under the manage¬ 
ment of the Madrassa Committee of the Anju- 
man-i-lslam or some such other committee, or 
under the Municipality with a Muhammadan De¬ 
puty Inspector whose position is such as likely to 
be felt by all classes of the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity. The masters of such schools may be 
willing to accept State aid, but would never be 
disposed to act in conformity with the rules under 
which such aid is given. 

There are similar indigenous schools for Hindu 
children, both Gujarathi and Marathi-speaking. 
They are in a much better position. 

Ques. 5. —What is your opinion as to the extent 
and value of home instruction ? Are boys 
educated at home able to compete on equal terms at 
any examination with boys educated at school ? 

Ana. 5.—-There is very littlo of home instruc¬ 
tion in India, and its value is not much. The 
quality of home instruction is in a few cases 
only found to he as good as school education, 
but in the generality of cases the result is 
not satisfactory. There may be found a bright 
boy of very rare merits entirely educated at 
home who can heat hollow a bright boy of the 
same standard educated at a school, but that is 
very rare,—an exception to the general rule. In¬ 
stances can be found in numbers to establish the 
truth of the proposition that boys educated at 
schools are in any examination almost always 
ahead of those educated at home. 

Ques. 6. —What is the present social status of 
schoolmasters in Bombay ? 

Ana. 6. —Tire present social status of a school¬ 
master in Bombay is not particularly good. He 
does not occupy an important position in society, 
and is rarely consulted. His profession is regard¬ 
ed as being within the reach of any ordinary com¬ 
mon-place individual. As a class, schoolmasters 
seem to be neglected. No means are taken to 
improve or raise their status. Tire majority of 
them are made to continue in one and the same 
place from year to year without any prospect of 
future advancement. Very few individuals having 
any confidence in themselves would join the line, 
and those who are iti it are content to continue 
therein, having no better prospects, and possibly 
from a love of holidays. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would-make them 
more acceptable to the community at large ? 

Ana. 10. —Casting accounts, easy letter-writing, 
local geography, mental arithmetic, and useful- 
object lessons, and such other subjects as might 
be practically useful to the scholar in the ordinary 
pursuits of after-life, if introduced into the curri¬ 
culum for primary schools, would no doubt be 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
would bring out scholars better adapted than here¬ 
tofore for the practical purposes of life. The sys¬ 
tem prevailing in our schools at present is faulty 
in this respect. It aims at too much of history 
and general geography and tends to too much 
cramming, but is deficient in practical object- 
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I lessons which might develop the crude and raw 
I mind of the student. 

Quea. 11- —Are the vernaculars recognised and 
taught in the schools in Bombay the dialects of 
the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ana. 11. —The vernaculars recognised and taught 
in the schools in Bombay arc the dialects of the 
people, except tho Hindustani-speaking Muham¬ 
madans, whose vernacular, though lately officially 
recognised by the Department, is not generally 
taught in the schools iu Bombay. This circumstance 
most materially lessens the usefulness and popu¬ 
larity of the schools, as it excludes a large portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects from educational advan¬ 
tages. This fact was lately brought to the notice 
of Government, and Government was thereupon 
pleased to direct a grant of ftoOO per month to 
be made to remedy the evil. The Municipality 
was also pleased to make a grant of 115,000. But 
having regard to the fact that Muhammadans form 
about three-eighths of the population of Bombay, 
it is necessary to have further funds for the purpose. 
Hindustani primary schools should be opened in 
all Muhammadan quarters of the town, and overy 
effort should be made to rouse the Muhammadans 
to persuade them to use their best endeavours to 
make up for what is already lost. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ana. 12. —The system of payment by results 
for the promotion of education amongst a poor and 
ignorant people is unsuitable, and cannot attain 
the object sought for. The real desideratum is 
absolute grants, particularly where the poor and 
ignorant are concerned. The system of payment 
by results can work successfully amongst a people 
advanced in education. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ana, 13. —I would abolish all fees in primary 
schools. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour- the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the numbor of 
primary schools can be increased; and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ana. 14. —To effect an increaso in the number of 
primary schools, and to render them more efficient, 
I would suggest that in the first place the manage¬ 
ment of primary education should be made over 
to the Municipality, and further that all Muktubs, 
Nishals, and PathsaMs should be brought under its 
jurisdiction; that an educationfl cess should be 
levied, and that the same should be levied along'with 
Municipal rates, so that there may be no additional 
expense for collecting the said, cess; that an 
Assistant Municipal Commissioner for Education 
should be appointed to supervise the work of schools 
and to appoint teachers; that it is desirable to 
have a European as such Assistaut Commissioner; 
that the Town Council should have the power to 
appoint local school boards, and that tho Town 
Council and the Assistant Commissioner be author¬ 
ised to compel endowments to be enforced, as 
contemplated by tho Endowments Bill. The 
Imperial funds should supply school-houses, and 
such school-houses ought to be well ventilated and 
lighted and furnished with all necessary materials. 
These school-bouses should be like so many garden- 
houses where the pupils would take delight to 
resort and should be in convenient central localities. 

116 
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Most of our school-houses as they are at present 
are not what they should he. The supervision of 
Government, however, over primary education is 
necessary, and the Government should appoint for 
that purpose five Deputy' Educational Inspectors, 
namely, one Muhammadan, one Gujardthi Hindu, 
one Marathi Hindu, one Parsi, and one Christian. 
Then,again,play-grounds should he attached to every 
school where practicable, or otherwise a general 
play-ground should be fixed for boys of different 
schools, to meet together for amusement. There 
must, however, be some teachers present on such 
play-grounds to see that the amusements are always 
innocent, and that a high tone of morality is kept 
up throughout. Then a committee should be ap¬ 
pointed to make out a list of suitable books, and 
subjects like mental arithmetic, local geography, 
trade accounts, and native book-keeping should 
form a part of the curriculum for primary schools. 
Every child above six should be compelled to 
attend such primary schools, unless a certificate be 
produced that he or she is under the tuition of a 
proper person at home. In the case of primary 
schools for gii’ls a little of needle-work should be 
an additional branch of study. To extend the 
usefulness and increase the efficiency of these 
primary schools rich men should be induced to 
come forward with donations for periodical fetes, 
rizes, and scholarships. Then, again, as regards 
olidays, they should be liberally given, and 
Muhammadan holidays should be given liberally 
to Muhammadan schools, Hindu holidays to Hindu 
schools, Parsi holidays to Parsi schools, and so 
with the others. A break in school-work in the 
middle of the week, say, Wednesday or Thursday, 
for Parsi, Hindu, and Christian lads, and Friday for 
Muhammadan lads, in addition to the present break, 
is also desirable. 

Ques. 15 .-*Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15 .—I am not aware of any instances in 
which effect has been given in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency to the provision contained in paragraph 
62 of the despatch of 1854 by the transference 
to the management of local bodies of any Govern¬ 
ment educational institutions of the higher order, 
or otherwise. And I believe that among the main 
reasons for such a state of things, a just apprehen¬ 
sion of the absence of proper efficiency in cases 
of sueh transference may be regarded as being 
prominent. 

Ques. 76’.—-Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16 .-—I do not think it advisable that any 
Government institution of the higher order should 
be transferred to a private body. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .~Some of the leading and influential 
members of the Parsi and Hindu communities, 


and, among the Muhammadans, gentlemen like 
members of the Madrassa Committee, may be found 
who are quite able and ready to come forward and 
aid in the establishment of schools and colleges 
upon the grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade¬ 
quate? 

Ans. 21 .—My experience leads me to the infer¬ 
ence that the middle classes in particular avail 
themselves more than any others of Government or 
aided schools and colleges for the education of 
their children. I do not see any truth in the 
statement that the wealthy classes do not pay 
enough for the education of their children. The 
scale of fees payable for higher education in some 
of the non-Government schools in Bombay ranges 
from R3 to R7, and I am inclined to consider it 
quite adequate. In certain other schools the rate 
is lower, and is not, I believe, sufficient. 

Ques. 22 .—Do you know of any proprietary 
schools or colleges supported entirely by fees? 
What is the scale of fees in such schools or colleges ? 

A ns. 22 .—I know of several proprietary schools 
which are supported entirely by fees. I know of 
one private high school in Bombay, namely, the 
Bombay Proprietary School, which has hitherto 
never received any grant-in-aid from the Govern¬ 
ment, and has yet, as I am informed, proved to be 
the source of a very large yearly net income to its 
proprietor. The scale of fees obtaining in the 
said school, if the vernacular classes be included, 
ranges, so far as ray information goes, from HI 
to R7. The said school did once at the outset 
apply to Government for grants-in-aid, but the 
application was not entertained on the score of the 
said school being found self-supporting. There is 
another private high school in Bombay with a 
somewhat vaster organisation at present, namely, 
the Fort High School, which formerly used to re¬ 
ceive grants-in-aid from the Government, but 
which is no more an aided school. The scale of 
fees there ranges from HI to R5, including 
the vernacular classes, and the monthly net income 
thereof has been a source of great gain to its pro¬ 
prietors. I know of no proprietary colleges in 
existence in Bombay. 

Ques. 23 .—Is it in your opinion possible for a 
private high school to become as influential and 
stable as a Government high school, and if so, 
under what conditions ? 

Ans, 23.—1 think a private high school can 
become as - influential and stable as a Govern¬ 
ment high school, provided that it is equipped with 
an efficient staff of adequately paid conscientious 
teachers, is intended to be of a cosmopolitan cha¬ 
racter, aims at enforcing strict discipline, can com¬ 
mand a sufficient outlay for the perfect organisa¬ 
tion of its machinery, trusts to its own resources, 
and holds aloof from an abductive policy even 
under keen competition, has a decent number of 
private primary schools as its feeders, and keeps 
its scale of fees corresponding with that of a Gov¬ 
ernment high school. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
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tion 5 and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24.—'I am not aware that the cause of 
higher education in Bombay is injured by any 
unhealthy competition. 

Ques. 25.— Do educated Natives readily find re¬ 
munerative employment in Bombay ? 

Ans. 25. —At present there is a keen competi¬ 
tion for service. Even an employment yielding an 
income barely sufficient for the necessaries and 
decencies of life is eagerly sought by many an 
educated Native, but is not easily obtained. To 
improve this state of things, all Government 
offices and all offices over which Government may 
have an indirect control should bo compelled to 
select their employes from the educated classes. 
Of the higher appointments also a certain number 
should bo reserved for Natives alone. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
and practical information? 

Ans. 26. —The instruction imparted in secondary 
schools is of such a nature as to prove useful to 
those who pursue their studies further, but*in the 
case of others, there being very little of practical 
information or knowledge given in such schools, 
the same cannot be so useful; for instance, the 
knowledge of English imparted in such schools is 
so limited and insufficient that such schools of 
themselves cannot send forth well-trained youths 
who can successfully launch themselves into busi¬ 
ness life. In point of general knowledge, again, 
the standard is not up to the mark. At the most 
the secondary schools can only turn out scholars 
who can be employed as mere copyists. Instead 
of spending a good deal of time in parsing, ana¬ 
lysis, and such other subjects, it would be more 
profitable if more attention were given to object- 
lessons. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University? 

Ans. 27. —I think there is some truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers and pupils 
is in some measure unduly directed to the Univer¬ 
sity Entrance Examination. The fact is that 
people are inclined to judge of the merits of a 
school by the number of candidates it passes at the 
said examination. They seem to regard the result 
of the Matriculation Examination as the only 
criterion of the merits of a school, and hence it 
is that teachers, and particularly the heads of 
schools, are, as it were, constrained to attach undue 
importance to the said examination at the sacrifice 
and to the neglect of the lower classes. This 
tends in a great measure to the extension of the 
cramming system so much in vogue at present. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —The number of pupils in the second¬ 
ary schools who present themselves for the Uni¬ 
versity Entrance Examination is unduly large 
when compared with the employments open to 
them. Our secondary schools bring forth but the¬ 
oretical men, whereas the country requires a larger 


number than that already inexistence of what may 
be called practical men, and this end could be 
secured by imparting a sound and substantial 
knowledge of the things required, and not by 
making a parade of tho subjects taught superfi¬ 
cially. The establishment of a number of indus¬ 
trial arts schools and colleges, and inducements 
in the shape of scholarships and otherwise to the 
rising young generation to avail themselves of the 
benefit of the practical instruction imparted therein, 
is extremely necessary. There should be agricul¬ 
tural schools on a large scale, and there should also 
be established engineering schools, and* knowledge 
in such sehools should be imparted in the vernacu¬ 
lar of the province. In our present system of 
education there is more of theory than practice, 
and I should consider it extremely desirable that 
institutions for the express purpose of teaching real 
arts should be established on a large scale, where 
drawing, painting, photographing, carpentry, 
smithery, tailoring, surveying, building, agricul¬ 
ture, dyeing, brick-making, culinary, &c., &c., can 
be taught, but knowledgo in all such schools 
should be imparted through the medium of the 
vernacular languages. Boys of extremely poor 
parents may be admitted free into such schools. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for the 
purpose ? 

Ans. 31.— Raw matriculated men who have never 
crossed the threshold of a college take a long time 
to become good and successful teachers. They 
require special training. The University curri¬ 
culum is not sufficient for the purpose. Special 
Normal schools, if founded for the purpose, would 
be productive of immense good. 

Ques, 33. —Cun you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —Our graduates and under-graduates of 
long University standing and of known merits 
will, no doubt, come forward to aid in the work of 
inspection and examination, and prove to be efficient 
voluntary agents, if some educational Societies be 
established in the various centres of each of the 
Presidencies, with the express object of aiding in 
tho work of inspection and examination, and honor¬ 
ary distinctions of Fellowships of such Societies be 
conferred on a limited number of select graduates 
and under-graduates. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of scfiools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of schools 
or colleges cannot but be attended with a per¬ 
manent injury to the cause of education. It can¬ 
not but exercise a pernicious influence on the 
spread of education, nor is it bkely at present to 
foster the growth of a spirir, of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from tho direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? 

Ans. 38. —If Government were to withdraw to 
a large extent from the direct management of 
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schools or colleges, the standard of collegiate in¬ 
struction would certainly deteriorate, and the cause 
of high schools would be permanently injured. 

Ques. 39. —Docs definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —The course of Government schools 
and colleges does not include any definite instruc¬ 
tion in duty and the principles of moral conduct. 
As to duty and the principles of moral conduct, 
what little the scholars learn at schools, they learn 
but incidentally. , The extremely limitdfl know¬ 
ledge which they gain on the subject is derived 
from a study of a book like the Moral Class Book, 
or such other moral tales or narratives which they 
may happen to read in class. Impressive lectures 
on this subject, if given by fixed turns to certain 
number of classes by the heads of schools and 
colleges, would, I have no doubt, be attended with 
practically beneficial results. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Besides the cricket-clubs organised 
in connection with the various schools and col¬ 
leges in Bombay and the gymnasium attached to 
the Elphinstone College which students are not 
compelled to attend regularly, I do not know of 
any measures taken by Government or private 
schoolmasters or the heads of colleges to promote 
the physical well-being of the student. In fact, 
physical education seems to be entirely neglected, 
and the tendency among the students, as well as 
their parents or guardians, seems to be to aim at 
mental development and intellectual culture, even 
at the sacrifice of health and physical well-being. 
Physical education should be made a part of the 
compulsory routine of our schools and colleges, and 
our college students may with advantage to them¬ 
selves and to the Government be also made to learn 
the use of fire-arms. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of providing 
teachers for girls? 

Ans. 44. —The establishment of female training 
colleges and special Normal schools for training 
female teachers will, in a great measure, tend to 
supply well-qualified female teachers for girls. It 
is, however, desirable that those trained in such 
schools and colleges should be required to pass a 
certain test for which they are to receive a 
diploma or certificate, and that no other than 
such certificated teachers be employed in the girls' 
schools. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause? . 

Am. 46. —So far as I am aware, it is only the 
European Missionary ladies, and particularly the 
Zenana Mission ladies, that evince and take interest 
in the promotion of female education. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on higli education in 
your province unnecessary? 

Ans. 48.— No. 

Ques. 51 .—Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 


Ans. 51. —So far as I am aware, there has never 
been in force in the Bombay Presidency anything 
like a regular system of pupil-teachers. I know, 
however, that in many schools the head boy of a 
class is appointed a monitor of that class, and his 
duties are to see that the hoys of his class behave 
well during the absence of the teacher, to get his 
class-fellows to say their recitation in case the 
teacher should happen to be late, to mark every 
day which of the boys happen to be late, to 
call out the roll, to prepare new rolls every 
month, &e., and this system of monitors works 
pretty well. 

Ques 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to tire means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —No. To do so would be invidious, 
and in some cases would work mischief. The object 
can be better attained by increasing the fees and at 
the same time increasing the number of free-stu- 
dentships. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can he efficiently 
taughf as a class by one instructor iu the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —In the case of colleges, when the stu¬ 
dents are nearly on the same level, the number be¬ 
tween 40 and 45 is the greatest number of students 
that can be efficiently taught as a class by one in¬ 
structor. In the ease of schools under the foregoing 
condition, the maximum number of pupils that can 
be efficiently taught as a class by one instructor is, 
in my opinion, between 25 and 80. In schools 
as well as in colleges, however, when the scholars 
are of unequal calibre, the smaller the number the 
better for both the teachers and the taught. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid by tlie term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —If fees in colleges be made to be paid 
by the month, it will really be for the benefit of 
the college-students for a two-fold reason. In the 
first place, there are several parents who cannot 
afford to pay a lump sum for the term, and in the 
next place it may happen, as it sometimes does, 
that a student may join a college on a certain day 
on payment of his fees for a full term, and with full 
intention of continuing his studies at college, hut 
by some mishap or for some reason or other ho may 
be obliged to leave the college and relinquish his 
studies the very next day or a few days after his 
having joined the same, and he will then have to 
forfeit the fee already paid for the term. It is, 
however, for the benefit of the collegiate institu¬ 
tions to take fees by the term, and for the follow¬ 
ing reasons. In the case hereinbefore mentioned, 
in which the student loses, the college gains, and 
then again students in colleges are required to 
attend a certain number of terms before going up 
for any of the University examinations, and for 
that reason the system of keeping accounts of the 
college-fees by the term is more convenient for 
the management of such institutions. 

Ques. 61, —Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an impor¬ 
tant effect in improving the quality of high educa¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. 61. —Yes. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to prevent 
boys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into 
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another ? What are the arrangements which you saving might also be effected in the expenditure o£ 
would suggest? collegiate institutions by the employment of such 

Ans.. 63. —There is an arrangement, I believe, Native professors for the said purposes, 
between Government colleges and schools of the Ques ^._ Are European Professors employed 
B ombay Presidency to prevent the students ex- or £ kel to be employed in colleges under Native 
pelled from one institution, or leaving it improper- management? 

jv, from being received into another, but as regards An % 66.—Yes, especially to teach the English 
theinon-Government schools, there exists no such laD aad i itera t ur6j logic and moral philo- 

restriction, and free admission is given to students 80ph Latin aad other c]assical i angaages o£ the 

from one institution to another. To check this Westj aad suoh other Wcstera ] oro in which 

evil, I would suggest the following arrangement, European aid cannot be dispensed with, 

namely, that a pupil who has already attended a The assistant professors, however, I think,would 
certain school, but who wants to join another, he Natives, 
should not be admitted into the other school 

without producing a certificate from his previous Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under native 
schoolmaster. management compete successfully with correspond¬ 

ing institutions under European management ? 

Qv.es. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary Ans. 69.— As for schools, there are many under 
for European professors to be employed in colleges Native management, and some of them are found to 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? compete successfully with those under European 

Ans. 65 .—So far as the English language and management, and I see no reason why the case 

literature, logic and moral philosophy, and other hould be otherwise, if the schools under Natives 

abstruse science^ history and ]X>litical economy, management be provided with similar resources and 

and Latin and other classical languages of the placed in a similar situation to the schools under 
West are concerned, it is absolutely necessary for European management. As regards colleges, I 

European professors to be employed in colleges, know of none in existence in this Presidency which 

and it is really for the benefit of the college students j 8 under Native management, but I am inclined to 

to have such professors. As for mathematics and think that a college under Native management 

the classical languages of the East, Native pro- would not at present compete successfully with one 

fessors would equally serve the purpose, and some under European manag ement. 



Cross-examination of 
By Me. Lee-Warneb. 

Q, 1 .—In your answers 8 and 48 are you speak¬ 
ing exclusively of Bombay city ? 

A. 1 .—I am. 

Q. 2 .—Do you advocate in answer 14 compulsory 
education for all towns, or only for Bombay city ? 

A. 2 .—Only for Bombay city ? 

Q. 3 .—By the expression in answer 40 " use of 
fire-arms ” I presume you mean drill. 

A. 3. —Yes. 

Me. Telang. 

Q. i.—Why do you think it desirable to have a 


Evidence of Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, C.I.E. 

Ques. 1. —Please state what opportunities you Ans. 2. —The system of primary education, so 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of far as it goes, is good, and is capable both of 
education in India, and in what province your ex- improvement and development up to the require- 
perience has been gained. ments of the community. 

Ans. 1. —I have had no special opportunities of 1'he suggestions I have to submit will be stated 
forming opinions on the subject or education in further on. 

India, but have always taken interest in it. My Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc- 
information relates to the province or Gujaiath and £ i on sought for by the people in general, or by 
to Cutch. particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 

I must here state that what I have to submit bo ] d a l 00 f from it ; and if so, why ? Are any 

is not the result only of my own experience and c i asses practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
consideration. 1 have availed myseu ot the ex- what causes? What is the attitude of the influen- 
perience and assistance^ of Messrs. Blmgilal, rial classes towards the extension of elementary 
Tapidfis, and Hargovandas, of the Baroda Educa- knowledge to every class of society ? 
tional Department. _ ( ^ Ans. 3. —In Gujarfith primary education is 

Ques. S ,—Do you think that in Gujarath the sought for, broadly speaking by particular classes 
system of primary education has been placed on a only. 'These are Nagars, Brahmins, BaniSs, 
sound basis and is capable of development up to Bohrds, and Kdyasthas. In short, it is sought for 
the requirements of the community ? Can you b y those classes who cannot do without some know- 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad- ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Of 

ministration or in the course of instruction ? kite, higher classes of cultivators are showing an 
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European as Assistant Municipal Commissioner for 
Education in Bombay ? 

A. 1 .—Because he will have to attend to schools 
for all classes of students—Hindus, Muhammadans, 
&c. 

Q. 2 .—You say that leading and influential 
members of the Parsi and Hindu communities may 
be found who are able and ready to aid in the 
establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant- 
in-aid system. Why, then, have such institutions 
not yet been established ? 

A. 2 .—I cannot say why they have not been 
established. 


Bombay. 
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increasing appreciation of education. But the 
other classes of people, such as Rajputs, Mnssalmans, 
Kolis, and artisans generally hold aloof from edu¬ 
cation. There are two principal reasons for this. 
One is the sharp divisions or castes which exist 
in Native society, the members of each caste follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of their ancestors, and not 
thinking of changing the groove in which they 
have been moving. The other reason is the pover¬ 
ty of the lower classes, which prevents parents from 
withdrawing their children from field and other 
work, and from meeting the cost of education. 

What arc known as low-caste people, and who 
form but an insignificant portion of the population, 
are excluded from schools owing to the religious 
belief and social prejudices of the bulk of the people 
aeing against their admission. Bhangis, Dliers, 
bnd Tanners are thus excluded. Their common avo¬ 
cations and habits are also such that even Muham¬ 
madans and Cliristians would not admit them to 
their society. 

It is my opinion, and, I may say, the opinion of 
every Hindu and Muhammadan, that the Govern¬ 
ment would not be justified in sacrificing the edu¬ 
cation of the masses by admitting a few Dliers 
and Bhangis into their schools. Where these 
people exist in numbers, as they do in large cities, 
separate schools ought to be provided for them. 

What I have stated above represents, I believe, 
the opinion of the influential classes as regards the 
low castes. As regards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every othor class of society, the atti¬ 
tude of the influential classes is, generally speak¬ 
ing, favourable to such extension. 

Que-<t. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener¬ 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? U uder what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is givon ? How far has 
the grant-in-aid system been extended to indige¬ 
nous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Am. 4 .—I have no reliable statistics about the 
indigenous schools in Gujarath. In the British 
districts alone there must be hundreds of such 
schools. In these districts there are about 875 
Government and other schools attended by about 
58,000 pupils. 

Though I have no statistics about indigenous 
schools, it is, I believe, a fact that they have of 
late years been decreasing in numbers. The main 
causes of the decrease are, Istly, the increasing 
appreciation on the part of the people generally of 
the superior instruction given in State and aided 
schools; and, 2ndly, the fact that the way to the 
Government service lies through such schools. 

I may add that while the weight of official 
influence and encouragement is exerted in favour 
of Government scheqls, indigenous schools receive 
but little attention fifcm official classes. 

I do not think that in Gujarath indigenous 
schools formed a part of the village system. I 


have not found any grants either in land or cash 
for village schools. 

The only subjects taught in thes.e indigenous 
schools are multiplication tables, mental arithme¬ 
tic; and writing. As a rule, reading is acquired 
by the pupils anyhow. It is not regularly taught 
except in a few schools. Much more attention is 
paid to arithmetic than to anything else. 1 n fact, 
the education given in these schools is what an 
ordinary tradesman requires. It is very limited 
and imperfect. 

There is nothing like a system of discipline in 
these indigenous schools. The pupils are taught 
to respect the schoolmaster and their elders; and 
the whip is freely used even for trivial offences. 
The master sometimes goes round the school-room 
using this weapon indiscriminately. This is no 
doubt done as an exercise of authority. lie some¬ 
times acts as magistrate for the parents who get 
their children punished at his hands for offences 
committed at home. 

There are no regular fixed fees in these schools. 
The master receives remuneration in various ways, 
both in cash and in kind. When a boy first 
enters the school, his parents are expected to pay 
something to the master, which, as a rule, they do. 
Then the master expects payments as the boy 
reaches certain stages in the progress of his educa¬ 
tion. Then, again, the pupils bring to the master 
grain and other things in small quantities on cer¬ 
tain fixed days of the month. Again, the master 
is remembered on festivals, when he is remunerated 
in various ways. Again, he receives presents on 
occasions of marriage, &c. In short, there is sel¬ 
dom anything like a rigid arrangement between 
the master and the parents of his pupils as regards 
his remuneration. In this matter both parties are 
guided by a sense of mutual accommodation, and 
also by custom. 

The majority of the teachers of indigenous 
schools are, I believe, more popular than teachers 
of Government schools, and those who are popular 
with the community are also better off as regards 
remuneration. The reason is that the relations of 
an indigenous schoolmaster with the community 
in general are of an amicable character. He is 
regarded as one of the community, and-behaves 
as such, and owing to his profession he is respect¬ 
ed by all. Then his remuneration to a great ex¬ 
tent is voluntary aud suits the convenience of the 
people. 

Though wbat has been said above applies to 
Hindu indigenous schools, indigenous schools of 
other denominations are managed pretty much on 
the same system. 

As a rule, masters of Hindu indigenous schools 
are Brahmans. They are not selected by any one. 
Some of them follow the profession of teaching 
from father to son. They possess just such quali¬ 
fications as enable them to give the instruction 
before described. No arrangements exist for train- 
• ing or providing masters for such schools. 

The existence of indigenous schools, even 
where Government educational agency is fully at 
work, shows that such schools are still popular 
with certain classes of people. Take, for instance, 
the city of Ahmedabad. The number of Govern¬ 
ment schools in that city is about eighteen. I 
have no information as to the number of indigen¬ 
ous schools, but I believe it is more than double 
that number. Every town or large village in 
Gujarath has one or more indigenous schools 
existing side by side with Government schools. 
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Though such is the fact, I do not think we 
can dovetail these indigenous schools, as they at 
present exist, into a system of national education 
except in a small way. The present class of 
masters of indigenous schools would no doubt 
resent Government interference with themselves 
or their schools. Nor am I quite sure that the 
people who send their children to these in pre¬ 
ference to Government schools would like any 
radical change in them introduced by Government. 

Still, however, something might be done to 
render the indigenous schools more. efficient and 
useful. 

In places where Government and indigenous 
schools exist side ' by sido, we know that some 
people prefer the former and some the latter. But 
even then v we are not quite sure that those who 
prefer an indigenous school think that the instruc¬ 
tion given in it is all that is required for their 
children, or that they disapprove of the Govern¬ 
ment schools in tolo. Wo may, I think, safely 
assume that such people would not oppose the 
improvement of the indigenous schools, provided 
the improvement did not change their indigenous 
character, especially as regards the elastic and 
amicable relations that now exist between them 
and the schoolmasters. 

But where there is no Government school, I 
think the community would welcome some simple 
improvement iii their indigenous school. 

On the whole, I think that an attempt might 
well be made to improve these schools on a syste¬ 
matic basis. 

I need hardly say that to induce the masters of 
these schools to adopt any simple plan that might 
be placed before them, it would be necessary to 
offer them pecuniary assistance. Government al¬ 
ready offers such aid to indigenous schools, yet in 
Gujar&th, out of some hundreds of such schools, 
only three are at present receiving it, and the 
number of 6uch aided schools in the last five years 
or so has not exceeded six. 

This arises, I presume, from several causes, the 
most important of which seems to me to be the 
elaborate and complicated rules under which the 
aid is offered. These rules may be suited to 
schools managed on an improved system, but they 
are obviously incompatible with indigenous schools. 
In fact, few, if any, teachers of indigenous schools 
are qualified to fulfil the requirements of those 
rules. 

Another cause, I am told, lies in the little sym¬ 
pathy and encouragement these schools receive 
from the officers of the Educational Department, 
It is said that masters of Government schools 
regard indigenous schools with anything but 
friendly feelings. 

I have already stated my opinion that the indi¬ 
genous schools could be made useful, but in a small 
way as a part of the system of education. It is to 
be remembered, however, that, such as they are, 
thousands of boys attend these schools, where they 
receive some useful instruction. It is, therefore, 
desirable that efforts should be made to render 
them as efficient and useful as might be practi¬ 
cable. 

It appears to me that some such plan as the 
following might be tried. 

The schools to be aided should be carefully 
selected in reference to stability and attendance. 

Some of the respectable people who send their 
children to the schools should be consulted, and 
the object of the offer of the aid should be 


explained to them. In short, they should be 
made a party to the arrangement. 

The grant should be sufficient to induce the 
master of a school to accept it on the conditions 
which might be laid down; at the same time the 
amount should be so limited that he should con¬ 
tinue to depend on the community for the greater 
part of his income. 

Inspecting officers should select schools and offer 
the aid to them instead of waiting for applications 
for it. 

Tlie conditions attached to the offer should be 
few and simple, and such as the teachers could 
undertake to fulfil. 

Inspecting officers should not interfere with 
the management and discipline of the schools, 
which should remain in the hands of the masters, 
as at present. 

For the present the examinations of such aided 
schools in those subjects which the masters might 
have undertaken to teach should not be rigid, 
but general j and no more than one simple return 
periodically should be insisted upon. 

I would not tell-the masters, as the existing 
rules require that they should be told that Govern¬ 
ment expeet them to adopt by degrees the method 
and the text-books of Government schools. On the 
contrary, it should be explained to the masters and 
the communities concerned that Government do 
not wish to change the character of the schools, 
but only wish to render them more useful to those 
who resort to them. 

The amount of the grant should be fixed accord¬ 
ing to the attendance and according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the community concerned. It 
should not vary according to the results of perio¬ 
dical examinations, but should be increased or 
decreased in lump according as the school shows a 
decided tendency to improve or deteriorate. 

The objects of the inspection should be to as¬ 
certain whether the masters have fairly carried 
out the conditions; whether the communities con¬ 
cerned are satisfied with the working of the schools, 
whether the grant might be fairly increased or 
otherwise, &c. 

The inspecting officers should take the masters 
and the people concerned into confidence, and give 
every attention to what they might have to say, 
and suggest such improvements as might be ac¬ 
ceptable to them. 

The officers should never make their authority 
felt on such occasions. They should behave as 
friends and benefactors, and not as officers of 
Government. 

It would be necessary that the aid should be 
distributed quarterly. The recipients skoulcf not 
be made to wait for it for a year. 

If some such plan as is indicated above were 
adopted, it is probable that many masters of indi¬ 
genous schools would accept Stato aid and conform 
to the conditions on which such aid might be 
given. I might here repeat that these conditions 
and the Government interference with the schools 
should in the beginning be as simple and limited 
as possible. If such a plan succeeds, it might be , 
made more and more efficient in future. 

Indigenous schools conducted by trained or 
certified masters should, in any plan that might 
be laid down, receive more pecuniary aid than 
others. 

To expect success, it would be very necessary to 
impress on the minds of the Government officers 
in the mofussil that Government had resolved to 
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endeavour to encourage and foster indigenous 
schools., and that for success they relied on the 
cordial co-operation of their officers. I have no 
doubt that district officers, whether of the Educa¬ 
tional or of other departments, might do much 
towards the object in view, and that they would 
gladly do it if they were satisfied that the now 
neglected indigenous schools could be rendered 
more useful than they are at present; and that 
it was the intention of Government to improve 
them, 

Ques. 5.—-What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—Speaking of Gujairith, there is hardly 
any home education worth speaking of. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6'.—1'here is hardly any agency that Go¬ 
vernment might look to for the supply of elemen¬ 
tary instruction in rural districts, except that of 
indigenous schools. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—I think it would be desirable to en¬ 
trust constituted local bodies with control over all 
the expenses connected with primary schools, sub¬ 
ject to the general supervision of the Government 
Educational Department. These local bodies 
would be better judges as to the salaries of teach¬ 
ers and other pecuniary matters connected with 
the schools than a central authority, who is hardly 
expected to be well acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances and requirement of every locality. I 
would, however, give such bodies no authority 
directly to interfere with the system of education. 
They might do a great deal in the way of periodi¬ 
cally submitting a report expressing any views or 
suggestions they might have to offer regarding 
the working of the system. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Commit¬ 
tees* for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—I think that Municipalities might well 
be called upon to contribute towards the expenses 
of education. The amount of contribution in each 
case should bear a certain percentage to the income 
of the Municipality, not being so high as to inter¬ 
fere with the necessary sanitary arrangements, &c. 

For the present, Municipalities should, I think, 
contribute towards the expenses of elementary 
instruction only, including grants to indigenous 
schools. I fear that there are no Municipalities in 
Gujarath which could at present do more, and that 
there may be some which could not contribute 
sufficient funds even fox' elementary schools. In 


the case of the latter the deficiency should, I sub¬ 
mit, be made up from Provincial or other funds. 

The management of primary schools, wholly or 
partially supported by Municipalities, should be 
entrusted to Municipal Committees. What has 
been said about rural schools applies equally to 
such schools. 

Where Government contribute with the Muni¬ 
cipality towards the maintenance of elementary 
schools, the Municipal Committee should be given 
to understand that in ease of default on its part, 
Government would withdraw their contribution. 
But a more effectual plan, and one that would 
meet all cases, would be to pass a legislative enact, 
ment for regulating Municipal contributions and 
realising the same in case of default. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pajf, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—I understand that at present, out of 
about 900 head teachers of primary schools in 
Gujarath, about 550 are trained teachers. As to 
assistant teachers, very few of these are trained. 
I need not say how important it is to provide 
trained teachers. I understand the salaries offered 
to assistant teachers are not sufficient to secure 
trained teachers. In the majority of cases they 
receive Bo or 6 per month. 

The influence of a schoolmaster among the 
villagers depends almost entirely on his character. 
If he behaves well and shows sympathy towards 
the people, he acquires confidence and influence. 
In this way some masters do possess influence 
among the villagers. 

It would be desirable for inspecting officers to 
keep themselves acquainted as to whether the 
villagers like and respect their schoolmaster. 
Where such is not the case, they should endeavour 
to ascertain and remove the cause of discord. 

I understand that district officors who visit 
Government village schools do not always recog¬ 
nise the necessity for treating the schoolmasters 
with the civility and consideration due to their 
calling and local position. This lowers the mas¬ 
ters in the eyes of the people. It would be a 
beneficial measure to impress on inspecting and 
other district officers the necessity for treating 
schoolmasters with civility. 

I further think it would tend to improve the 
status of schoolmasters if they were drafted into 
other branches of the public service as opportuni¬ 
ties occurred. As a rule, they have now no promo¬ 
tion to look forward to, except in their own line, in 
which promotion is very limited. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Arts. 10 .—I think that the following new sub¬ 
jects might be introduced into the lower class 
primary schools 

(а) Thq usual native way of writing fractions 

and working examples. 

(б) Simple book-keeping according to native 

usage. 

(c) Letter-writing. 
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(d) Some simple elementary instruction, in 
improved agriculture. 

I do not think any special means would be re¬ 
quired to make instruction in these subjects effi¬ 
cient beyond the inspecting officers giving the 
necessary attention to the matter. 

Ques. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of' your province the dialect 
of the people ; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular taught in the schools 
in Gujarath is the dialect of the people. 

Ques. 12 .—Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, .in your opinion, foi the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ann. 12 .—In my opinion the system of payment, 
by results which is now in force is certainly calcu¬ 
lated to induce a schoolmaster to exert himself to 
increase the attendance and to pass as many pupils 
as it is possible for him to do But this may be 
done, and I understand is done, at the cost of the 
real object of education. It is a powerful tempta¬ 
tion to the master to work his jupils beyond their 
capacity. The consequence is what is commonly 
called by Natives “parrot-learning.” Snob learn¬ 
ing is easily acquired and as easily forgotten, 
without the improvement of the mind to anything 
like the extent expected. 

The system further cannot bus have an unwhole¬ 
some influence on the master himself. As extra 
remuneration granted under t‘ie system some¬ 
times exceeds the regular salary, the master must- 
be iu a feverish state during the year to do all his 
power to gain the largest payment. He can have 
no time to extend his own know ledge by private 
study, and thereby become more efficient as a 
schoolmaster. I should not be surprised to learn 
that under the system muster rolls were some¬ 
times falsified. In short the system appeals to 
mercenary motives on the part of low-paid men, 
and cannot be expected to produce very beneficial 
results. 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .—I think that fees should be charged 
to those who can pay them, but no boy should he 
refused admission into a public school because his 
parents, though desirous that he should attend the 
school, are too poor to pay the fee. At preseut 
the number of free students is restricted to 20 
per cent. 

The scale of fees now charged is according to 
the standard the pupil may be learning, that is to 
say, the lowest fee is charged for the lowest stand¬ 
ard, and the scale rises as higher standards are 
reached. 

The scale of fee ranges from i anna to 2 annas. 
At a few exceptional places it rises to 6 annas. 

The scale is not exorbitant if ii; were regulated 
by the means of the payers. The existing system 
is calculated to prevent boys from entering higher 
standards if their parents are not able to pay 
more than what they have been paying for the 
lower, the more so, as the expenses on account of 
books, &c., increase with the progress the boys 
make. I am aware that it would not be con¬ 
venient to assess the fees according to the means 
of the parents. This is, however, a matter of 
detail, and I dare say means could be found in 
the new local self-government arrangements to 
overcome this difficulty. If, however, it were 


found impracticable to assess the fee according to 
the means of the payers, I have no hesitation in 
urging that one or two low rates of fee might be 
substituted, so that knowledge might be placed 
within the reach of the masses. 

As regards free students, l would have no limit 
to their number. In a system of national educa¬ 
tion no boy should be refused the blessings of 
knowledge, if he is too poor to pay for it. If the 
majority of the people in a village are too poor to 
pay the fees, 1 would provide a free school for that 
village. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
how they can ho gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14 .—The increase of primary schools de¬ 
pends upon funds. I do not think that for the 
present it would do to look to private sources for 
funds. We havo not yet reached that social and 
material condition iu which private or local action 
may be relied upon. As it is, I fear Government 
will have for a long time to coutinue to raiso 
fvfhds directly or indirectly for such purposes. 

As regards rendering primary Schools more 
j efficient, I have already alluded to the necessity 
j of providing trained masters. 1 would, here add 
that the inspection should be more efficient and 
thorough than it is said to be at present. I 
tliink the staff of inspecting officers should be in¬ 
creased. At present the number of Deputy In¬ 
spectors and their Assistants in the four districts 
of Ahmedabad, Kaira (without the Panch Mahals), 
Broach, and Surat, is only seven. These have to 
inspect 917 vernacular schools attended by about 
68,000 pupils. In other words, each officer has on 
an average 181 schools and about 9,500 pupils to 
inspect and examine. This work they are ex¬ 
pected to do in eight months of the year. But, in 
addition to this work, they must have much office 
and other work to do. Then some time is also 
taken up in travelling. Then we have to deduct 
Sundays and holidays and days of sickness from 
tire working days. Taking all circumstances into 
consideration, the time at the disposal of the 
officers for the work of inspection is very inade¬ 
quate indeed. This matt er requires close attention. 

The efficiency of schools, 1 need not observe, 
depends also upon the qualifications of the in¬ 
specting officers. The Deputy Inspectors should 
he graduates, and their Assistants at least matri¬ 
culated men, and both should have a knowledge 
of the most approved method of teaching. It 
would perhaps meet the requirements of the case 
if the inspecting officers were constituted, so to 
speak, a professional branch of the Educational 
Department. Graduates and matriculated men 
might he found who would eloet that line, and 
receive the necessary training at the training col¬ 
leges, if they were promised employment in pre¬ 
ference to others. 

There is another matter connected with the ques¬ 
tion of rendering primary education in Gujarath 
more efficient than it is at present. The existing 
course of instruction in primary schools is too 
limited. It was, perhaps, intended to a great 
extent as a stepping-stone to the higher branches 
{ of knowledge, which were to be imparted in 
| English. Even as such I am of opinion that the 
j course is too simple and limited in its sco]>e, and 
j that there is. room for improvement in this respect. 
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But a large number of pupils acquire their educa¬ 
tion in primary schools alone, and do not or cannot 
pursue it further in English. For such pupils 
cespeially the vernacular course of instruction 
should, I submit, be superior both in quantity and 
quality, so that when they leave the vernacular 
schools they may carry with them improved 
minds and some useful knowledge. It is rather 
hard for the masses that they should not be enabled 
to acquire better knowledge than they now can 
through their own vernaculars. I am aware of 
the value of the English language as the medium 
of higher education, but what I submit is that 
the standard'of instruction in the vernacular might 
he higher than it is. 

It may be generally indicated that the verna¬ 
cular course might include algebra, euclid, men¬ 
suration, elements of natural philosophy, simple 
elements of chemistry (especially in reference to 
agriculture), the use of the globes, simple ele¬ 
ments of political economy, history, grammar of a 
higher class, a critical study of the vernacular, &c. 
I am aware that the higher hooks of the Gujarathi 
vernacular series contain lessons on some of the 
above subjects, Bu these lessons are scattered, and 
are otherwise such that they do not supply the 
want above indicated. 

It appears to me worthy of consideration whe¬ 
ther vernacular high schools should not be opened 
at central places. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph fit of the despatch of 3 So 1; and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Jus. 15 .— I am not aware that in Gujardth any 
Government educational institutions of the higher 
order have been closed or transferred to the manage¬ 
ment of local bodies. 

Tf by “local bodies ” are meant Municipali¬ 
ties and Local Fund committees, the reason why 
higher education has not been taken up by them 
is, I believe, this, that the former are too poor, 
and that the funds at the disposal of the latter are 
properly appropriated for primary education, 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect? 

Arts. 16 .—I do not think that at least for some 
time to come these local bodies would be in a 
position to provide funds for higher education. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—Comparatively speaking, Gujardtli has 
made hut limited progress in education; and tliere 
are to my knowledge no gentlemen able and ready 
to establish schools as a matter of business. 

As regards any aid from private sources in the 
establishment of such institutions, I' regret to say 
that 1 cannot at preseut entertain any expecta¬ 
tions in that direction. Most of the rich and 
leading families of the land have grievously suf¬ 
fered from the commercial vicissitudes of later 
times, and are not in a positiou to offer pecuniary 


aid for educational and charitable purposes as 
they used to do in their prosperous days. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18. —If Government wish to withdraw 
from the maintenance of a higher educational 
institution, an effectual plan to stimulate private 
effort so as to prepare the way for a similar insti¬ 
tution being maintained on a private footing, 
would be, on the one hand, to offer a liberal grant- 
in-aid to a competent person who might under¬ 
take to open a private institution in the locality, 
and, on the other, to gradually raise the scale of 
fees in the Government institution. I am, how¬ 
ever, decidedly of opinion that the time has not 
come even for entertaining the idea of the Gov¬ 
ernment withdrawing from the maintenance of 
higher education, and for trusting to private 
agencies to undertake it. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi¬ 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as re¬ 
gards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it ? 

Am. 20.' —So far as I am aware, the system as 
regards Government aid to institutions in which 
religious principles are taught, and to those in 
which they are not taught, is one of practical 
neutrality. But as regards inspection I have no 
experience as to whether the principle of neutra¬ 
lity is practically adhered to. 

Ques. 21, —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Arts. 21.— I have already stated what classes of 
people principally send their children to primary 
schools. It may be said in general that the same 
classes avail themselves of higher institutions. 

I understand that the rates of fees in higher 
Government schools are Kl and 2 per month. 
In the recently established Gujarath College the 
rate is Ha. I think these rates, in addition to 
the cost of books, are not too low. On the con¬ 
trary, they press heavily on the poorer parents who 
wish to give their sons higher education. 

I think that in Gujarath there are not many 
persons who could afford to pay higher fees. If 
fees were charged according to the means of the 
payers, some persons would no doubt have to con¬ 
tribute more than they now do, but on the other 
band the rate would have to be lowered to suit the 
circumstances of many. 

Ques. 22. —Can yon adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 

fees ? 

Ans. 22. —I understand that there is no school 
or college in Gujarath supported entirely by fees, 
except a school at Ahmcdabad; but it is said to 
be in a most unsatisfactory condition. 
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Ques. 23 —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 

f etition with a similar Government institution ? 

f so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —It is possible for a non-Government 
institution of the higher order to compete favour¬ 
ably with a similar Government institution, if the 
cost of education given in it be less, the quality 
of education given in both being the same. I 
may, however, add that in the case of a non-Gov- 
erument school or college established and managed 
by a private gentleman, there would be no gua¬ 
rantee for stability, 

Qv.es. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative! employment? 

Ans. 25. —Considering the population of Gnja, 
rfith, educated Natives form but a very small frac¬ 
tion of it. They are absorbed in the different 
branches of the Government service and also in 
railway and other establishments. On the whole 
it may be said that educated Natives in Gujarath 
at present find fairly remunerative employment. 

Qnes. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —It appears to me that the course of 
instruction given in secondary schools is designed 
to prepare pupils for higher institutions. In other 
words, these schools arc so many links of the 
whole chain of instruction from the primary 
schools to the college. Thus, although the course 
of instruction given in secondary schools is useful 
so far as it goes, still I think that it is capable of 
improvement, specially in reference to pupils -who 
do not wish to pursue, or owing to want of means 
are unable to pursue, their studies further. This 
improvement, might be effected specially in the 
vernacular course. 1 have already indicated the 
direction in which the instruction given in pri¬ 
mary schools might be improved, i think fur¬ 
ther that the standard for admitting boys from 
vernacular into Anglo-vernaculai schools might 
be raised, so that they might be better grounded 
in useful elementary branches of knowledge before 
they are admitted to the study of English. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re- 
' spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Arts. 32. —I have given before my opinion re¬ 
garding inspection. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —I believe that at present we should 
hardly find among the Native community of Gu¬ 
jarath voluntary agency for the work of inspecting 
and examining schools. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department in regard to examin¬ 
ations or text-hooks, or in any othei way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions ? Do they in any wise 
tend to check the development of natural charac¬ 
ter and ability, or to interfere with the production 
of a useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —I have no experience as regards the 
first part of the question. 


As regards the second part, the providing of the 
text-hooks by Government may be interfering with 
the production and development of vernacular 
literature in that line. But I do not think that 
in the present state of education in Gujarath the 
subject of text-books could with any advantage 
be left to be arranged by authors and schoolmas¬ 
ters between them. On the contrary, such a course 
would certainly be injurious to the cause of edu¬ 
cation. What might, however, be done to encour¬ 
age authors appears to me to be to invite them 
to prepare school-books, and adopt such of them 
for State schools as might be recommended by a 
committee of qualified gentlemen. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—The withdrawal of Government from 
the direct management of schools or colleges might 
stimulate private Native agency but to a very 
small extent, and so far as Gujarath is concerned, 
I feel no doubt that such a measure would materi¬ 
ally retard education. The people are j r et too 
backward and too poor for the growth among them 
of a spirit of self-reliance. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—I do apprehend that, in the event of 
Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools and colleges, 
the standard of instruction in such institutions, if 
any, as might be established by Natives, would, in 
the present state of things, be very indifferent. 
The way to prevent such a result would be to 
attach to the grant-in-aid such stringent conditions 
as would secure efficiency. I doubt, however, 
whether sueh a measure would ensure success. 

Besides, as the principal object of the Managers 
of such institutions would be to secure as large a 
grant from Government as possible, the evils of 
cramming and superficial teaching would prevail. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —I understand that gymnasia are 
attached to the high schools and colleges in 
Gujarath, and physical exercise is taught at some 
vernacular schools by the masters. 

The physical training of boys is not, however, 
attended to systematically as a part of the edu¬ 
cational scheme. I would, if possible, have a play¬ 
ground attached to every school, and have gym¬ 
nastic appliances and game kit supplied to every 
large school. Then a time should be set apart 
for boys to play every day under the direction of the 
teacher or gymnastic master where one is em¬ 
ployed. It would also be desirable to engage a 
professional person in each Division to go from 
place to place supervising the working of the 
gymnasia, and instructing teachers and advanced 
boys m suitable exercises. Then the inspecting 
officers should, in the course of their tours, hold 
^vmnastic examinations and award prizes. I 
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think, however, that though some progress in the 
physical well-being of boyfc might be secured by 
some systematic mode of operation, it is not 
possible to secure the full advantages of physical 
training so long as the custom of marrying infants 
continues. In the case of many boys there is 
another drawback, vis., the want of suilicient and 
wholesome food. 

Ques. 54 .—Has the demand of high education 
in yonr province reached sucti a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means ol' maintaining themselves? 

Arts. 54 .—There is as yet nothing to show that 
the demand for high education in Gujarat has 
reached such a stage as to make the professiou of 
teaching a profitable one. There is not a single 
high-class private school in the province managed 
by a Native gentleman. 

Ques. 55 .—To what classes of institutions do 
you tliink that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? What do you regard as tbe 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

Am. 55 .—I do not think that any class of 
schools could at present he totally excluded from 
the benefit of the grants-in-aid system. 

But if one of the objects of the system be to 
encourage the opening of private schools by quali¬ 
fied Natives as a matter of business, the present 
system is not calculated to effect this object, 
inasmuch as it does not recognise the difference 
between a private school wholly dependent on foes 
and Government aid, and one which, besides these 
sources of income, possesses other funds. In 
places where schools of the latter kind exist, pri¬ 
vate schools have very little chance of success, ex¬ 
cept under very special circumstances. 

I atn of opinion that in the case of schools opened 
by qualified persons as a matter of business, the 
grant might be increased at least for some time 
to come. It is my impression that the aid now 
given is not sufficient, and that it might he in¬ 
creased to one-third if not half of the gross expenses 
of a school. Such a measure would no doubt en¬ 
courage quilified Native gentlemen to adept teach¬ 
ing as a profession. 

I am also of opinion that the conditions and 
rules for granting aid might be less elaborate and 
rigid than those that now exist. 

P ... 

The present system involves uncertainty as to 
the amount of grant a school-proprietor may 
expect from year to year. This might be avoided 
by fixing a minimum annual grant in each case, 


subject to some simple and general conditions as 
to attendance and teaching, 

I have heard that sometimes registered schools 
are refused aid because of the want of funds. 
Though this may not occur frequently, still it 
should, if possible, he avoided, as uncertainty in 
this respect must have a deterrent effect on those 
who wish to open schools relying on Government 
aid. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ana. 60. —I do not see how the principle of 
religious neutrality can be interpreted to mean 
that Government should withdraw from the direct 
management of colleges and schools, unless they 
violated that principle by teaching anything 
directly opposed to those broad principles of reli¬ 
gion and morality which are common to alh sects 
and nations : if, for instance, they were teaching 
atheism or thuggism. If it he a fact that the 
Government or their servants are violating the 
principle of neutrality, they should at once correct 
the abuse and adhere rigidly to that principle 
instead of withdrawing from the direct adminis¬ 
tration of education. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —European professors are, I think, 
necessary to teach the English language in higher 
institutions and to supervise and direct their work, 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —There is no college in British Gujarath 
under native management. 

If collegiate institutions under native manage¬ 
ment promised to he profitable, it is, I think, not 
unlikely that European professors would be em¬ 
ployed in such institutions. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —I am of opinion that the British 
Government, as such, would not be justified in 
abolishing their own educational institutions and' 
thereby compelling their subjects to go to the only 
alternative institutions to which they object on the 
ground of its religious teaching. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—Have any special measures been taken 
by the Baroda State in the matter of Muhammadan 
education, and if so, what ? 

A. 1 .—The Baroda State lias established a few 
Muhammadan schools lately, hut they have been 
established on the same lines as those on which 
the British departmental schools have been estab¬ 
lished. 

Q. 2 .—When you speak of the indigenous 
schools as beiug more popular than Government 
schools, what district are you speaking of, and what 
are the proofs of this popularity ? 


A, 2 .—I was speaking of Abmedabad and Surat 
especially. My opinion is based on my own ex¬ 
perience and on consultation with my friends. The 
fact that there are now about 500 schools and 
15,000, or 20,000 scholars in indigenous schools in 
Gujarath, notwithstanding the close competition of 
the Government schools, speaks for itself. The 
schools, however, are decreasing, and the reasons 
are given in my evidence. 

Q. 3 .—In what way do inspecting officers inter¬ 
fere with the management of indigenous schools ? 
Arc you aware of the “ special rules ” for aiding 
indigenous schools which require neither examin¬ 
ation nor interference ? 
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. interference is exercised except where 

»id is given. I am not aware of the special rules. 

Q- 4 .-—In regard to your answer 8, have you 
ever noticed that a larger share of the fund for 
primary education is spent in the towns, although 
strictly it belongs to the villages ? Would you 
adjust the ways and means before you transfer 
existing funds to the Municipalities ? 

A. 4 .—I have observed the inequality of distri¬ 
bution, but every large town in Gujarath possesses 
a certain agricultural population, and to the extent 
of their contributions the Municipality is entitled 
to its share of the cess money. Before town boards 
and local rural boards take over charge of primary 
education, it would be fair to have a re-adjustment 
of finance, but the towns should be dealt with li¬ 
berally, as they are important to the villages and 
to rural society generally. The claim, however, of 
the rural board to its full share of the rural cess 
must be first considered. 

Q. 5 .—In what districts have you heard that the 
masters are not civilly treated by the district 
officers ? 

A. S .—I have heard the report lately, and 
generally I am speaking of Gujarath. The incivi¬ 
lities of which I have heard are not incivilities in 
the school, but refer to a want of consideration 
when the schoolmaster visits the District Officer, 
or otherwise comes into contact with him. 

Q. 6 .—Are any bodies exempted from payment 
of fees in Hindu indigenous •primary schools ? 

A. 6 .—I think many who cannot pay are allow¬ 
ed to go free. I think much more than 20 per cent, 
pay no fees in cash. I am speaking of Gujarath. 
Occasionally a very poor boy does not even pay 
anything in kind, but he would not receive much 
attention from the master. 

Q. 7 .—With reference to your answer 14, do 
you consider that Standards V and VI are not 
sufficiently high to meet the demand for primary 
education, and that the present course of instruc¬ 
tion, so far from being too ambitious and unsettling, 
does not even meet the popular demand ? 

A. 7 .—I think that society is sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to create a demand for instruction in Stand¬ 
ards V and VI. I would even go further in 
Gujarath and add the subjects I mentioned in 


answer 14. My chief point is that Government 
ought to supply boys who cannot go into an 
English school with a very complete education in 
the vernacular school which ought to include sub¬ 
jects that are now only taught in the Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school. 

Q. 8. —If the college at Baroda proves a success, 
what effect do you think it will have on the pros¬ 
pects of the Ahmedabad College ? 

A. 8. —I do not think a college at Baroda would 
meet the wants of Ahmedabad. 

Q. 9. —Have the indigenous schools in the 
Baroda State yet been aided by the State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction ? 

A. 9. —Some of them are aided, and the number 
is increasing. I cannot give the numbers, but I 
believe the rules for assisting them are more elastic 
than in British districts. 

Q. 10. — Are any of the masters of indigenous 
schools in Baroda trained men, and what is tho 
average attendance of an indigenous school ? 

A. 10. —I know of two trained masters only. 
I cannot give the average attendance. 

By Mr. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Are there any bodies of gentlemen in 
Gujarfith other than Municipal Committees and 
Local Fund Boards to whom Government higher 
educational institutions might be transferred ? 

A. 1 .—I know of none. 

Q. 2 .— What is the ordinary language of Mu¬ 
hammadans in Gujarath ? 

A. 2.- —The higher classes of Muhammadans 
speak Urdu, and better than in the Deccan. The 
cultivating classes speak Gujarathi, but their reli¬ 
gious books and literature are in Urdu. Iu their 
indigenous schools Urdu, Persian, and Arabic are 
taught. 

By the President. 

Q. I.—-With reference to your reply to 
Mr. Telang, have you any special measures to sug¬ 
gest with a view to the education of the Muham¬ 
madans in the Gujarath districts ? 

A. 1. —Yes; I should like to submit a statement 
to the Commission, and will do so iu a few days. 


Evidence of the Ret. George Shirt of Hyderabad , Sind. 


Quet. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—For more than 15 years I have been 
manager of the mission schools at Hyderabad 
or Karachi in Sind. During much of that time 
I have engaged in active tuition four or five hours 
daily. My experience has been confined to Sind. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Am. 2. —I think it is on a fairly sound basis ; 
but from the scattered nature of the rural popu¬ 
lation, I do not think that it will ever he possible 
to bring primary education within the reach of 
all classes. I must confess that I should like to 
see an -Englishman an Educational Inspector, who 
yrould be able to devote his whole energies to 


the work. It was so for some years when Mr. 
Fulton was Educational Inspector. He devoted 
his whole time to the work, the consequence being 
a most decided advancement along the whole line. 
Our-present Educational Inspector is a very able 
man, but he has other onerous official duties to 
perform; consequently the primary schools are 
far too much under the supervision of the Native 
Deputies, There is too much correspondence car¬ 
ried on, too much time lost by the masters 
dancing attendance upon these Deputies whon they 
happen to be near, and too little real supervision, 
In the course of instruction I should strongly 
urge the removal of Sindhi poetry from the 5 th 
and 6th standards. Some of the best men, I 
know, of all religions would gladly see this so- 
called poetry kept away from boys just emerging 
into manhood. 

Ques. 3.— In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in genera), or by 
particular classes only ? 


1J9 
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Are any classes practically excluded from it; and 
if so, why ? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Ann. 3, —I think it is as much sought for as 
can be expected from the sluggish nature of the 
Sindhis and the backward state of their country; 
The class which most seeks after it is the Amil 
caste of Hindus, but they chiefly seek it for the 
emoluments it may lead to, not for the value that 
knowledge, as such, possesses. The Bhils, who 
are found to the east of Sind, have not yet found 
their way into the primary schools. I have found 
some few readers among Bhils settled in Sind, 
but I imagine they are not encouraged by the 
vernacular schoolmasters to attend school. The 
attitude of the influential classes to primary edu¬ 
cation generally seems to be one of the most stolid 
indifference. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How 

far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

A ns..4 .—Pew indigenous schools are now left, 
and these are generally kept by Muhammadans who 
profess to teach the Koran. Their masters as a 
rule only know how to read and write. They seem 
to me only to be the survival of the uniittest; all 
the best indigenous schools having long since 
availed themselves of the grant-in-aid system, 
greatly to the advantage both of themselves and 
the pupils. I believe, if the grant-in-aid system 
were only made permanent, several of the present 
very indifferent indigenous schools would pass 
into the hands of cleverer masters and be regis¬ 
tered. 

Ques. 5, —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? ....... 

Ans. 5.— I know of few cases where home 
instruction is carried on except as supplementary 
to the school instruction; but the few specimens I 
have seen are not very favourable ones. They were 
generally the sons of well-to-do parents, who 
secured the cheapest teachers available without 
very much regard to their fitness. Considering the 
very low state of morality among boys in Sind, 
1 should think an extension of home instruction, 
under competent teachers, very desirable. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in the rural districts ? 

Ans. 6. —Very little indeed.. For some time to 
come we must look to Government almost ex¬ 
clusively for the extension of education in this 
direction. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? 

Ans. 7. —I fear that in Sind a district com- 
mitte would mean Native members working 
under the presidency of a European—an arrange¬ 
ment that would act just as well as if the funds 
were left under the absolute control of each 
Deputy Collector. The Native members would, 
I fear, vote just as best suited the pleasure of the 
master of the Board. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, he entrusted to Municipal Commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming 


that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds/ 
what security would you suggest against tfoe pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —All Government schools in all very 
large towns. There should be a compact between 
the Municipality and Government that the present 
grant-in-aid system, or one similar to it, be ex¬ 
tended until sufficient school accommodation has 
been provided. That there are sufficient children 
going to no school at all to fill a school should be 
sufficient cause for admitting a new school to the 
benefits of the grant-in-aid system; and I firmly 
believe that if the permanency of grants-in-akl 
were assured. Municipal bodies would only have 
to be pressed a little by Government to do the 
needful. I can well understand that Municipal¬ 
ities may in some instances hesitate to take over 
the present Government schools; for, as they do 
not pension their own servants, why should they 
pension those of Government? 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers iff 
prifnary schools ? ...... 

. Can you suggest measures, other than 
increase of pay, for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —Instead of supporting young men for 
two years in our present Normal schools, I would 
suggest that men already sufficiently educated in 
our middle schools be encouraged to go through a 
course of training in' teaching with a view to 
taking that up as their profession, and then that 
such men be employed as there might be vacancies 
for them. They would be superior to the men at 
present drawn into our Normal school; they would 
enter the service with less cost to Government in 
preparation, and they might therefore have better 
salaries than the present primary schoolmasters 
draw. A superior body of men to the present, with. 
somewhat improved salaries, would lead to their 
being more highly respected, especially if the 
village schoolmaster was able to interpret an 
English document when it arrived in the village. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? , 

Ans. 11. —I am thankful to say that it is. In 
this point we are very fortunate compared with 
our Panjabi neighbours, 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education among a poor and ignorant people ? . 

Ans. 12. —To this question I give a most un¬ 
qualified affirmation. It is the principle which I 
carry out in paying our own teachers j and I find 
it even more desirable for womon than men. I 
find the teachers occupy less time in picking their 
toe-nails under this arrangement than any other ? 

Ques, 13.— How can the number of primary 
schools be increased ? 

Ans. 13. — Let Government officers impress upon 

headmen of villages the importance of having a 
school in their village ; let the headmen know that 
this is not the mere private whim of the Revenue 
official, who presses it upon them, but is really the 
desire of Government j then lot some favour be 
shown to those headmen who are more forward 
than the rest in getting up schools; and I believe 
a great stop will be gained. 1 am myself in the 
habit of adding another argument. People often 
say they do not want their children to be educated 
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because they want them to work, not to become 
munshis; and even if they wanted them to get 
Government employment, there are already more 
candidates than places. To this I reply that there 
is another benefit in reading and writing which 
does not seem to have struck them. They fre¬ 
quently complain of how they are fleeced by the 
petty Revenue officers; but if they were themselves 
able to read and write, they would be a match for 
these sharks. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher*order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

Ana. 15. —1 know of no such instances. The 
chief reasons for this provision not being more 
freely. attempted probably lie in the bosom of 
Government itself. While things remain in stain 
juo, the patronage of Government and its Director 
of Public Instruction in these institutions repre¬ 
sents considerable power; and one hardly expects 
either of these parties voluntarily to be very 
urgent to get rid of this power ; nor, on the other 
hand, can we expect local bodies to bo very anxious 
to incur labour, responsibility, and expense, so long 
•is they see Government is pleased to bear the 
burden. 

Qua. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
before, in the establishment of schools and colleges 
upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

/ins. 17. —If Government would pledge itself 
to its grant-in-aid not being withdrawn so long as 
n school was in a satisfactory condition, I am con¬ 
fident that the grant-in-aid system might be 
depended upon for all the English education that is 
new given to the Natives of Sind; but in the 
present state of things there is too much uncer¬ 
tainty to hope for wh'at would, under more favour¬ 
able circumstances, be accomplished. Grant-in- 
aid schools, for instance, were fairly successful in 
preparing boys for Matriculation: instead of 
Government rejoicing at this, it immediately 
prepared new rules for grants-in-aid, leaving out 
the grant for hoys matriculating, thus doing its 
best to drive such boys into its own schools. 
When this has beon done, why should we not 
expect that as soon as tho sixth standard can be 
sacrificed, it will be? And this the more, as we 
hn \ e the Director's action before our eyes in the 
ease of two aided schools at Hyderabad, which had 
very good third standards, having their grants for 
those standards refused. This uncertainty is re¬ 
garded by some as intended to check aided schools. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys’ 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Aus. 19. —I think the grant-in-aid system ought 
to be looked to for eventually providing all the 
higher and middle education, together with a large 
amount of the primary education too. Its adminis¬ 
tration ought to be simplified so as to costless; 
the r- turns called for should oidy be such as are 
absolutely necessary for the due administration of 
the ; \ stem ; and, above all, there should be as few 


changes in the system as possible : (/;) I consider 
that the giants for boys’ schools are fairly libera], 
but tho grant for Matriculation ought to be re¬ 
stored ; and, considering bow much it costs 
Government to produce matriculated pupils, I think 
that the giant for them to aided institutions ought 
to be a liberal one: (e) though the grants to girls’ 
schools for this Presidency are for the present 
double of those for boys, 1 feel that they ought to 
be still increased. In girls’ schools fees cannot be 
levied, in our province, or, if levied, they are only 
nominal; and it costs a great deal more money to 
work a girls’ school efficiently than a boys’ school. 
I do, however, look forward with a very sanguine 
hope to the day when fees may be obtained in 
these schools and the cost of working them be less 
than at present. The rule requiring a girl to be 
six years old before her attendance can count for 
capitation is a blot on tho system, and ought 
quickly to bo rescinded. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that arc taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —In this I can only answer for Sind. 
Our Educational Inspectors, I am sure, have shown 
no prejudice against aided schools, whether they 
possessed religious principles or not. They have 
apparently without exception realised that they 
had only to satisfy themselves on behalf of Go¬ 
vernment, with the secular teaching and the dis¬ 
cipline of such schools. This is undoubtedly as 
it ought to be; for we cannot expect Government, 
when it gives only a secular education, to pay for 
anything else in other schools. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail 
themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children? 
How far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such educa¬ 
tion ? What is the rate of fees payable for higher 
education in your province, and do you consider 
it adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The well-to-do classes generally; but 
there is a good large sprinkling of poor boys. ‘ I 
think the wealthier classes might be made to pay 
more than they do at present for the education of 
their children. There is no college in Sind; but 
the highest fee in a high school I believe to be 
R2 a month • that is the fee for the Matricula¬ 
tion class. I believe we have to thank our present 
Educational Inspector, backed up by the Director 
of Public Instruction, for these fees having been 
brought up to their present standard. Formerly 
they were much lower. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —No, not in Sind. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion? If so, under what condition do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —I believe that such institutions may 
flourish, provided they have accomplished teachers 
who take a real interest in educating their pupils 
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as distinguished from instructing them, and there 
are plenty of students to fill the two competing 
institutions, 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Aus. 24.— I do not consider that we have more 
competition in Sind than is good. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —They do not easily succeed in get¬ 
ting remunerative employment, though all do get 
some sort of employment in the long run. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —On the whole, I consider it is ; but 
I should advocate more attention being paid to the 
vernacular of such boys than is given at present. 
Boys arc ready with Latin and G reek roots to 
English words; but are perfectly ignorant, as a 
rule, of the leading roots of their mother-tongue. 
One would think that some moral instruction 
should be aimed at too. These two I consider are 
grave defects in tho present system. 

Ques. 29. —Is the scholarship system impar¬ 
tially administered as between Government and 
aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —No Government scholarship, so far 
as I know, is tenable in an aided school. 

Ques. SO. — Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies ? 

Ans. 30. —In Karachi it is ; but nowhere else in 
Sind. 

Ques. 31.— Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers of secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for the 
purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —I do not think the University curri¬ 
culum needs to be supplemented by a course in 
a Normal school; still it would be a great advan¬ 
tage to such men if they were to attend a course of 
lectures given by practical and successful teachers 
on the “Principles and Practice of Teaching.” 
Such a plan has been working at Cambridge for 
two or three years. Certificates might be given 
after passing an examination in the subjects of 
such lectures. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —I would suggest each Educational 
Inspector being authorised to secure the aid of 
any University graduate or Fellow, or other well- 
educated man to assist him in the examination of 
secondary schools. Possibly an honorarium might 
be given. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —I think it a mistake for Government 
to prescribe text-books for schools. Teachers are 
much more likely to find out what books will suit 
their pupils than any extra authority. 1 have seen 
some text-books in Government schools far too 
difficult for the boys to comprehend, and in no 
case suited to the wants of Native boys, and noto¬ 
riously so the English grammars generally in 
use. 


Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ans. 36. —I should advocate Government in con¬ 
junction with the Universities inspecting and exa¬ 
mining all schools ; and for some time to come I 
think the Government should be prepared to foster, 
and provide for, vernacular as well as technical 
education; but English education for the Natives 
ought, on the whole, to be given now with only 
Government aid. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of Government with¬ 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend 
that the standard of instruction in any class of 
institutions would deteriorate . . . 

Ans. 38. —I do not see why it should deteriorate 
so long as the Universities keep up their Entrance 
standard, and Government is not lax in giving 
certificates for its public service. Let either of 
these examinations be lowered, and Government 
schools as well as others would find it impossible 
to keep up the present standard. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and in the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —So far as I know, it does not, with the 
exception of Chambers’ Moral Class Book, which 
is read in some schools as an English text-book, 
not as a test-book of morals. The best book of 
morals I believe to be a Christian man, who is 
bent on stamping his own character on his pupils : 
failing this, I should commend an attempt at get¬ 
ting a compilation of moral pieces from all sourees, 
but more especially from authors who had illus¬ 
trated with their lives what they taught with 
their pens, and having these systematically taught 
iu Government schools. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, wliat is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —Only a little amoDg the Muhamma¬ 
dans, and this is confined to learning how to read 
and prate a few verses of the Koran. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls; 
and wliat is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? W r hat improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Aus. 42. —Very praiseworthy progress has been 
made in Karachi, Hyderabad, and Shikarpur, and 
in one or two other small towns. The instruction 
given in them is the same as that for boys.in verna¬ 
cular schools. In Hyderabad it is generally 
thought necessary to teach the Gurmukhi alpha¬ 
bet to girls whose parents are Nanakpanthjs; but 
the success of the mission girls’ school without 
such alphabet shows that it is not necessary. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —I should think they might be tried for 
children under six years of age; but I should not 
advocate them for elder ohildren. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —My own convictions arc that aged men 
of respectability are the best to employ. Tho best 
Government girls’ school that I know of has such 
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teachers. These men failing, I would employ 
married women and widows. Great caution, how¬ 
ever, is required in selecting the latter, for so 
many widows bear a doubtful reputation. I would 
under no circumstances send a young widow to 
teach in a town of which she is not a native. I 
may mention that for some time we had a Normal 
school for widows to be trained as school mis¬ 
tresses in Hyderabad ; but it was found an expen¬ 
sive and useless institution. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls 1 schools larger 
in amount and given on less onerous terms than 
to boys’ schools ; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

Ant. 45. —The grants to girls are double of 
those given to boys ; but the standard for exami¬ 
nation—in Sind only, I believe—is the same for 
both. Why Sindhi girls should be thought cleverer 
than Marathi and Gujar&thi girls 1 do not know. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ant. 46. —I know of no European ladies taking 
any share in this work, except the wives of the 
Missionaries, up to the present time; and it is 
difficult to suggest means by which such ladies 
could do much, so long as they remain ignorant of 
the language of the province. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defect, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ant. 47. —To my mind the chief defect of the 
system has been xme that is too common to all 
Government departments, vis., that of having 
highly accomplished and well-paid heads to waste 
most of their valuable time in superintending a 
prodigious waste of stationery and ink by their 
subordinates. The remedy for such an evil ough t 
to be patent to anybody; but I fear it is further 
from being availed of than it ever was. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grant-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ant, 49. —Years ago we opened a little Anglo- 
vernacular school at Kotri, when the Government 
had nothing but a vernacular school there. Our 
school was certainly calculated to supply all the 
English education that the place wanted ; but soon 
after the Educational Department opened an Anglo- 
vernacular school, and there not being room for 
both, ours had to be closed. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools prematurely ? . 

Ans. 52. —I have not noticed any such tendency 

in Sind. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53.— I should not recommend Government 
attempting to carry out this plan, though I think 
it very feasible for private and aided schools. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 

Bombay. 


the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —Not without tho aid of Government, 
but there are a few grant-in-aid schools opened by 
respectable men by which they make a livelihood. 

Ques. 55.— To what classes of institutions do you 
think that the system of assigning giants in aid 
of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best 
applied? Under what conditions do you regard 
this system as a good one ? 

Ans. 55.—I am not in favour of Government 
giviug grants for anything except work done, 
and therefore I see no need for grants on any other 
system except that of payment by results. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in colleges 
be paid by tho term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —By the month. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Ans. 60. —I believe it does ; for the secular in¬ 
struction, as far as it goes, is as destructive as the 
teaching of Christianity to the ideas of Hin¬ 
duism and Muhammadanism, while it has this 
disadvantage- that it supplies nothing positive 
for the mind to lay hold of, instead of the props 
that it formerly leaned upon. 

Ques. 61.—T>o you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

Ans. 61.— No, for the simple reason that those 
who reach the highest standard in those, branches 
which are stamped by our English Universities as 
liberal studies, gain their position even in the said 
Universities by the diligent use of books and ap¬ 
paratus under the guidance of private tutors. Few 
of them ever attended professorial lectures. 

Ques. 62. — Is it desirable that promotion from 
class to class should depend at any stage of sohool 
education on the results of public exannnatioDS.ex- 
tending over the whole province ?. 

Ans. 62.— No. Such promotions ought to be 
left, entirely to the school authorities. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from ono institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —So far as I know, there are no such 
arrangements. I do not think that we are yet 
ready for very stringent arrangements for this. I 
would only suggest, in case of a boy being dismissed, 
that a certificate of dismissal with its cause be 
sent to all the schools of his grade in the province; 
but I would, for the present, leave masters to act 
upon their own responsibility in admitting such a 
boy, or in refusing him admission. 

Ques. 65. —How do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ant. 65.— Merely as imparters of instruction I 
should think there is very little necessity for them 
at all, though I am fully convinced that European 
gentlemen holding such positions have it in their 
power to convoy other matters to their pupils, 
which could hardly yet be expected from Native 
professors. I would not allow an Englishman to 
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be A teacher, or professor of bis own language, 
unless he has acquired facility of expression 
in one at least of the languages of India. 
English professors without this qualification are 
not likely to be so useful to their pupils as a 
thoroughly well educated N atiye. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be justi¬ 
fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68 .—If there be such an objecting class it 
should be told to open its own school for grants-in- 
aid. To offer a grant-in-aid to such people ought 


to meet the requirements of the case. Govern¬ 
ment cannot well go further than this to humour 
them. 

Quet. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with correspond¬ 
ing institutions under European management? 

Ans. 69 .—I believe they can. 

Ques. TO .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more oneroun 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70 .—I do not consider them on the whole 
too onerous ; they are, I think, a little too compli¬ 
cated. Their chief defect, I consider, is their un¬ 
certain continuation. 


Evidence of Mbs. F. Sohabji, Superintendent, Victoria School, Toona. 


Ques. 1 .— Please state what opportunities you 
have had forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have long been engaged in the work 
of Education, having had charge of boys' and 
girls' orphanages for several years at Sabaranpur 
near Nasik in connection with the C. M. S. Wes¬ 
tern Indian Mission, I am now the Superintend¬ 
ent of the Victoria Hi^h School in Poona, which 
I established seven years since and have been 
carrying it on with the help of my daughters. 
All my experience is confined to the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. 

Ques. 5.— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 ,—In my opinion home instruction is 
only valuable as supplementary or auxiliary to 
school instruction, but alone itis not ? generally satis¬ 
factory. Boys taught solely at home do not, as a rule, 
compare favourably with those taught at schools. 

I have known sevoral instances in which the former 
have been obliged to appear three and four times 
for the examinations that the latter pass with 
facility. There are certainly somo bright excep¬ 
tions to this rule, but they are rare. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in tho establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—If the grant-in-aid system wero 
framed on a more liberal and equitable scale than 
it is at present, I have no doubt that many public- 
spirited gentlemen in this Presidency would come 
forward and aid in the establishment of schools 
and colleges. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
tho principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the ease of (a) colleges, (5) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' sohools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —In Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular 
sohools the grants are not at all proportionate to 
the amount of labour and expense entailed. This 
is true also of girls’ schools, for, although grants 
arc made to them on more liberal terms than to 
those of boys, female education being still in its 
infancy in this country, more than ordinary en¬ 
couragement is needed to stimulate it into healthy 


growth. In fact, in my opinion education in the 
proper sense of the word must begin and grow 
with woman to be of any use to man, and hence 
no labour or expense should be spared to attain 
that end. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26 .—I think that the instruction imparted 
in secondary schools is not calculated to store the 
minds of youths with useful and practical inform¬ 
ation, the schedules of study being framed with 
a view to culminate in higher education for 
degrees, &o. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exami. 
nation of the University ? If so, are you of opi¬ 
nion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans, 27 .—Although this question (besides some 
other questions) does not belong to my province as 
a female, yet having been connected with the 
work of education in some shape or other for 
many years, I am of opinion that undue attention 
to the preparation for University examination 
practically unfits young men for the requirements 
of ordinary life, I have come in contact with 
several youths who, though matriculated members 
of the Bombay University, were unable to write a 
correct note in English or a petition, or to carry on 
any ordinary business. The subjects for matricu¬ 
lation are so crowded and overwhelming that to 
pass the examination necessitates a great deal of 
cramming, and that which is crammed in in haste 
leaks out at leisure, leaving behind no good or per¬ 
manent results. To remedy this defect, I think 
that a separate higher-graded Government Service 
Qualification Entrance Examination might be ad¬ 
vantageously adopted, introducing some of the 
more practically useful branches of education. 
For those who wish to pursue their studies further, 
or to devote themselves to the educational profes¬ 
sion, the standard for matriculation might be raised 
to that of the London University. This would 
have the further advantage of qualifying the lads 
here who wish to complete their education in Eng¬ 
land. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
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as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? . 

Ans, 28. —I do think that the number of can¬ 
didates who present themselves for the University 
Examination is unduly large when compared with 
the requirements of the country. For instance, 
throughout India at least 10,000 students present 
themselves annually for matriculation solely with a 
view to enter Government service. Now it is 
impossible to create a sufficient number of posts 
for so large a number of applicants. Tho conse¬ 
quence is disaffection and a great wasto of the 
country's energy, for about one-third of these 
candidates are drawn from the artizau class. To 
remedy this evil I would suggest the establishment 
of. mechanical and industrial schools in every large 
town throughout the country, and that trades be 
tanght on English models. This would havo the 
advantage of enabling this class of people to learn 
tboir respective trades and earn independent live¬ 
lihoods. Unless some such measure is resorted to, 
I fear that higher education will deteriorate 
rapidly, especially in a country where little or no 
valuo is placed by society on intellectual culture. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; and have 
yon auy remarks to make on the subject ? Is tho 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Governmenfc-and aided schools ? 

Ant. 29. —None that I know of, except those in 
Government schools and colleges. This defect 
should, I think, at once be remedied, in order to 
place aided schools on the same footing as Govern¬ 
ment schools, the object of both being the same, 
viz., the encouragement of deserving scholars. 

Ques. 31. —Does tho University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ant. 31. —The University curriculum does not, 
in my opinion, afford sufficient training for teachers 
in secondary schools; special preparation for teach¬ 
ing is absolutely necessary to ensure success. 
Every trade, every profession requires previous 
training, and the art of teaching is no exception 
to the rule. A man may be a philosopher so far as 
the knowledge of different branches is concerned, 
and yet fail miserably through ignorance of the 
propor methods of imparting that knowledge. I 
would suggest, therefore, the introduction of 
Normal classes in every high school and college, 
with a special scale of grant and the offer of 
prizes to all those who wish to make teaching their 
profession. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in uso in all schools suitable ? 

Ant. 34. —Some of the text-books prescribed in 
the schedules both for Anglo-vernacular and Eng- 
lish-teaching schools are in my opinion quite un¬ 
suitable, inasmuch as they are selected solely with 
a view to teach the grandeur and beauty of the 
English language which makes nine-tenths of the 
youths more pedantic than practical men of busi¬ 
ness. The Royal School Series which we use in 
our Victoria School furnish useful, instructive, and 
interesting reading, being written in elegant 
English and replete with information almost on 
every subject. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 


Ana. 36 .—I certainly advocate the State keep-, 
ing in its own hands for at least fifty years to 
come the primary and secondary schools in which 
the interest of the masses is involved, and when 
the blessing of education spreads through the 
length and breadth of the land, the people will 
themselves see and feel the necessity of higher 
education and value it. My opinion is—-educate 
the country, and the country will by and bye edu¬ 
cate itself. Private agencies and Municipal Cor¬ 
porations of the Presidency cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras may well be entrusted with 
the development of higher education which, with 
sufficient encouragement from the State by means 
of grant6-in-aid, scholarships, prizes, &c., will 
maintain its position as it has done in European 
countries. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed, and if so, what is its character ? 

Ane, 41 .—There is scarcely any indigenous in¬ 
struction provided for girls in the Deccan, and the 
reason is, that the people are not yot fully alive to 
the importance of female education, 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
} the Department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Am. 42 .—Government may be said to have 
made a beginning, and only a beginning I should 
say, in the work of female education m this Pre¬ 
sidency. The character of the instruction imparted 
is fairly good as far as it goes; but the want of 
female teachers in the placo of males, as is the case at 
present, is a great drawback to the progress of 
female education, especially as Indian ideas are 
averse to much intercourse between the two sexes. 
Every effort should be made, and no expense 
spared, not only to raise up a good and competent 
staff of female teachers, but also to provide effi- 
cient. female Inspectors. In the working of the 
girls' schools, some regard should be paid to the 
prejudices and feelings of the people in preserving 
such customs and usages as tend to the cultiva¬ 
tion of modesty and good manners. Needle-work 
ought to occupy a moro prominent place in tho 
school curriculum; girls being taught to cut out, 
as well as sew, all articles of Indian clothing. 
Care ought also to be taken to preserve the art 
of Indian embroidery, which is already in danger 
of dying out for want of sufficient encouragement. 
Domestic economy as applied to Indian life with 
regard to the preservation of health, cleanliness, 
nursing of the sick, and tho management of 
children, should form a part of female education 
from the commencement. Native-ladies, such as 
the wives of the Deputy Collectors and other 
high officials, should bo encouraged to visit the 
schools; for, although they may not themselves 
be educated, some of them are very shrewd and 
clever, and their eountenauce alone would give a 
kind of moral support to the work of female 
education in the country at large. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—1 think that mixed schools answer 
very well provided they are under judicious 
guidance and able management. When this is 
the case, the weak points in the character of the 
pupils of either sex, so far from being transferred 
to, are corrected by the presence of the other. 
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The character of the boy is refined, that of the 
girl strengthened, and thO tone and manner in 
both are elevated. My own experience amply 
attests that those good results can be attained in 
a carefully governed school, In the Victoria 
School I admit boys up to 9 years of age. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method for pro-’ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ana. 44 .—The best method for providing 
toachers for girls 1 schools is, I believe, that of 
training the wives of the masters of vernacular 
schools as mistresses, in order that they may 
conduct the girls 5 schools in the towns or villages 
where their husbands are in charge of the boys 5 
schools. The reason for this arrangement is that 
the customs which obtain in India regarding 
women do not allow of their living alone or inde¬ 
pendently, as in England. I may suggest that in 
the present scarcity of Native female teachers, 
encouragement might be given to Eurasian and 
Anglo-Indian girls to qualify themselves to be¬ 
come mistresses or superintendents of native 
schools. I have made a beginning of this class in 
my own school. 

Ques. 45.—Are the grants to girls 5 schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys 5 schools ,• and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—As I have already said in my answer 
to the 19th question, the grant to vernacular aud 
Anglo-vernacular schools for girls is as inadequate 
as that for the boys, although to the former it is 
given on more liberal terms than to the latter. A 
grant of S3 for a girl in the first standard, rising 
up to R16 in the sixth or highest, if successful 
in passing under every head, is in my opinion too 
small an amount to encourage private efforts. I 
have been repeatedly asked to establish schools for 
girls in the .camp and city of Poona on the same 
system which obtains in the Victoria School, but 
hitherto I have been unable to do so on account 
of the inadequacy of the grant, and I know of 
other places where the development of such schools 
has been hindered by similar difficulties. 

Ques. 46 :—-In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might tako in 
this cause ? 


Ans. 46 .—European ladies do take an interest 
in English-teaching schools, as I can testify by 
the valuable help rendered by several ladies in 
Poona to my school, as well as to others in the 
station. I believe that by placing girls 5 schools 
in large cities and towns under ladies' - committees 
and appointing some of them as honorary secre¬ 
taries, wherever it is practicable, immense good 
would result. 

Ques. 53 .—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ans. 53 .—The rate of fees iD secondary schools 
ought certainly to vary according to ’ the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils. For 
instance, a mSmlatdar drawing from R100 to 
150 per mensem, sends his son to the same school 
as his clerk with an income of SI 5 or R20 per 
mensem does. The fee for the highest standard, 
I believe, is S4, and, supposing that both these 
boys are in the same class, it will go very hard 
with the poor clerk to pay about one-fourth of 
his scanty income for the education of one child 
alone. 

Ques. 57 .—-To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you thiuk that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 57 .—Leaving the ’higher or collegiate 
education aside, all grants to primary and second¬ 
ary schools should amount, in the case of boys 5 
schools, to one-third, and in the case of girls 5 
schools to one-half, the gross expenditure. This 
would give au immense impetus to private enter¬ 
prise and be a great saving to Government in the 
end. 

Supplementary Question. 

Ques. 71 .—Is there any branch of female educa- 
I tion, other than those already referred to, which 
urgently calls for Government's attention ? 

Ans. 71, —Yes. The training of women as doc¬ 
tors and midwives. Even a class for teaching 
midwifery and simple household medicines might 
be formed wherever a civil or military hospital 
exists; this will provide the means of saving 
thousands of lives (chiefly of women and children) 
which are now lost for want of a knowledge of 
these branches. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. I.—With regard to your 28th answer, would 
you kindly inform the Commission how you have 
ascertained that one-third of the candidates at the 
Matriculation examinations of tho Indian Univer¬ 
sities belong to the artisan class ? 

A. 1.— -The calculation is based on observation, 
and not on any particular set of statistics. 

Q. 3.—-In regard to your 42nd answer, do you 
think that in the vernacular schools, the Educa¬ 
tional Department should offer more than 2 annas 
a head for the embroidery which it has prescribed 
in the higher standards of instruction ? 

A. 2.— I do not know that it is necessary to 
offer more. But I want to encourage, a special 
indigenous style of embroidery, such as exists in 
Gujarath, rather than encourage only, by rewards, 
tho English forms of embroidery. 


Q. 3 .■—As to your 45th answer, do you know as 
yet of any efficient Anglo-vernacular school for 
girls which has fouud it impossible to earn half its 
expenditure from the present grants? 

A. 3 .—I do not know of any girls' school (An¬ 
glo-vernacular) in Poona which earns half its ex¬ 
penses. 

Q. 4 .—Are you aware that the grants to Anglo- 
vernacular schools for girls range from Hi5 up 
to R63 a head, and are nearly- double the grants 
offered in “ English teaching 55 schools for Euro¬ 
peans, Eurasians, and Portuguese ? 

A. 4.—I was not aware of the fact. 

By Mr. K. T. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that if grants are given on 
a more liberal scale than at present, colleges are likely 
to be established by Native gentlemen in Western 
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India, say, within the next ten years? If so, what 
leads you to think so ? 

A. 1 —I think the Native Rajas and gentlemen 
of means would in that period assist in opening 
high schools. The opening of the Rajkumdr Col¬ 
lege in Kathiawar encourages the hope. 

Q. 2. —What are the practically useful branches 
of education which you would arid to the course 
of secondary education ? And how would you 
adapt the constitution of the schools to this new 
demand ? 

A. 2. —My answer 27 has already given what 
I have to say. I think a commercial education 
should be provided for. 

Q. 3. —Do you think that the scheme you pro¬ 
pose in answer 36 is adequate for carrying out the 
object of the despatch of 1854, viz., to spread the 
knowledge of European science and art ? 

A. 3. —I have not studied the despatch. 

Q. 4. —On what principle can Municipalities be 
called on to undertake the work of higher education 
for the whole country ? 

A. 4. —The Municipality would give a grant-in. 
aid, and regulate it according to circumstances, 

Q. 5 .—How would you overcome the practical 
difficulties of levying a varying rate of fees ? Would 
you consider a man's family and other circum¬ 
stances ? 

A . 5.—The practical difficulties have been met 
in other provinces, and would have to be met here. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that the Native girls edu¬ 
cated in your high schools continue their education 
after they leave the schools; and do you still con¬ 
tinue to visit them and keep up your acquaintance 
with them ? 

A. 1 .— Some of them continue to keep up their 
education. I lend them books to read from our 
library. I make a point of visiting all who have 
left our school. 

Q. 2. —Since you commenced work in Poona in 
k876, have you observed any marked improvement 
in the attitude of Native society tending to the 
encouragement of female education ? Have you 


received any special encouragement from Native 
as well as English families ? 

A. 2. —I receive every year contributions from 
Native gentlemen towards our prizos, which are 
given even by those who have no children at the 
school. I think I have noticed an increase of friend¬ 
liness towards us. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to answer No. 16 in your 
evidence, can you favour the Commission with any 
practical suggestions for increasing the supply of 
female teachers ? 

A. 1 .—1 would encourage by special grants the 
training of pupil-teachers in aided and private girls' 
schools. I have several girls in my own school 
being thus trained, and I have trained all the eight 
teachers now in my own school on this system. 
But I have never received any grant or aid from 
the Government for pupil-teachers. Two of the 
teachers whom I have thus trained are now en¬ 
gaged in the Government Female Training Col¬ 
leges. 

Q. 2, —How many Native boys and how many 
Native girls have you. in the Victoria School ? 

A . 2. —I have 5 boys, 2 of them beyond the age 
of 9. I have about 25 girls, from the age 
of 5 to 17. The girl of 17 is a Pars!. Some time 
ago the parents objected, because they were afraid 
I might take in older boys, but no children were 
withdrawn in consequence. 

Q. 3. —With reference to answer 45 in your 
evidence, what capitation rates would you suggest 
for girls' schools, in order to render it possible to 
extend female education by means of private efforts ? 

A. 3. —I think double the rates which I men¬ 
tioned, namely, S3 to S16. I now under¬ 
stand that the Education Department grants capi¬ 
tation rateB for girls' schools more than equal to 
double these rates in Anglo-vernacular girls' 
schools. 

Q. 4. —As a matter of fact, do you in the Victoria 
Girls' School vary the rate of fee according to the 
means of the pupils ? 

A. 4. —We do. We are forced to do so, I ad¬ 
vise the general adoption of a system which we 
find necessary in private educational efforts. 


Evidence of the Rev. R. A. Squires, M.A., Church Missionary Society. 


Ques. I.—-Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—Of the last twelve years, I have spent 
nine in India, during almost the whole of which 
I have been connected with the educational work 
of the Church Missionary Society in the Bombay 
Presidency. In the pursuance of my duties I have 
fiad opportunities of studying the system of edu¬ 
cation established in this province, and of observ¬ 
ing its effects both in towns and in rural districts. 

The statements I have made express in the first 
instance my own personal views and convictions. 
But I may be allowed to mention that the Bombay 
Missionary Conference appointed a committee to 
consider the questions under discussion, and it is 
as a member of that committee, and after con¬ 
sultation with the other members, that I have 
been requested to give evidence on the present 
occasion. 

Bombay. 


Qua. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
| up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
| you suggest any improvements in the system of 
I administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—For some years past successive Direc- 
] tors and Inspectors of Public; Instruction in the 
1 Bombay Presidency have made considerable efforts 
to provide all olasses of the people with suitable 
elementary instruction; and more recently they 
Itavo been vigorously supported in their endeavours 
by many Revenue officers. A good deal, on the 
whole, has been accomplished, but very much more 
remains to be done and it is to this Department 
of Public Instruction that Government ought to 
devote most of its attention and strength. Still, 
I do not think that any system of education can 
t be said to rest on a sound basis so long as it 
j depends almost exclusively upon Government and 
i Government officers for management and support, 
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which, with one or two notable exceptions, such as 
Bombay and Sukkur, is certainly the case as re¬ 
gards the system of primary education established 
by Government in this Presidency. Though it 
may be necessary for Government to have at 
present its own primary schools, yet the object 
which ought to be kept in view is a system of 
local institutions inspected by Government officers, 
and assisted by grants-in-aid on the principle of 
payment by results. 

It seems to me that the following are some of 
the chief requisites for a proper development of 
elementary education in this Presidency :— 

latly .—Government should regard the instruction 
of the masses as its first and paramount duty, and 
impress the same conviction upon all-Municipal 
bodies, and local boards, entrusted with educational 
responsibilities. 

It is notorious and has constantly been a subject 
of complaint with Educational Inspectors that 
Municipalities, as a rule, contribute little or no¬ 
thing to the support of primary schools, and even 
prefer to spend the funds at their disposal upon 
higher education, which, of course, mainly benefits 
the classes to which the members of the Munici¬ 
palities themselves belong. This is a practice 
which ought, I think, to be strongly discounte¬ 
nanced, for it must tend to give Municipalities quito 
a wrong conception of their duty to the public. 
During the year 1880-81 the Municipal grants 1 2 
to colleges, and high and middle boys' schools, 
with a total of less than 19,500 scholars, amount¬ 
ed to 1131,259; while their grants 3 to verna¬ 
cular boys’ schools with a total of more than 
264,000 scholars, amounted to 1112,500. 

2ndly. —Municipalities should be required to 
make provision for the elementary schools within 
their limits. 

The pecuniary resources of the Educational 
Department (as we are told) are exhausted, the 
cess fund is used up, and the Municipalities will 
give nothing. Something might be dono by 
setting free for primary education sums now 
devoted to other objects; and Government might 
make a larger grant from Provincial Funds; but 
it seems to be absolutely necessary that the non- 
agricultural classes should now be called upon to 
bear their share of the burden. Merely to fix a 
higher rate of fees for non-eess-payers does not 
answer the purpose. During the year 1880-81 the 
expenditure from Local Funds on primary schools 
within Municipal limits amounted to about 
112,90,000. Of this sum about E90,00Q was 
made up from fees, Municipal grants, &o., and cess 
receipts within Municipal limits; and the re¬ 
mainder, vis., 112,00,000, represents the amount 
which towns ought to have provided for their own 
schools, but which was appropriated by them in¬ 
stead from the proceeds of the land cess. 

It may, perhaps, be said that this sum was 
taken not from the land cess, but from the Pro¬ 
vincial grant to Local Funds. Still, it comes to 
the same thing. The Provincial grant to Local 
Funds is a contribution from the State designed 
to supplement funds raised from local sources, and 
under present circumstances must be regarded 
mainly as a sort of grant-in-aid to cess schools. 
At all events primary schools within Municipal 
limits Could not possibly claim more than S20,000 

1 Of boys who are of an ag*p to be in school, only 1 in every 

7 are under instruction; and of girls, only 1 in every 100. 

3 The schools and grants of Bombay and Sukkur arc not 
included. Tlieir example deserves to be followed. 


as their share of it, and this would still leave a 
sum of fi.1,80,000, which had to be provided at 
the expense of cess schools. This ought not to 
be. Municipalities have for years been empowered 
to provide funds for primary education, and 
hitherto, with a few exceptions, they have done 
little or nothing. They might now be compelled. 

3rdly. —In districts where the duty cannot be 
undertaken by Municipalities, committees consist¬ 
ing chiefly of non-officials should be formed to 
superintend the working of primary schools. 

A good commencement has been made in this 
direction; but the committees might be consulted 
more than, I believe, they are, upon all matters 
i relating to the well-being and management of 
their local schools. Their advice should always be 
sought with regard to the appointment and trans¬ 
ference of masters and the pay to be given them. 

In subordination to these committees it might 
be well to have a small board for each village 
where there is a school. The character and weight 
of these boards will vary with the locality. In 
poor districts it may he impossible to obtain men 
of any education. But members of a board may 
be quite competent to judge whether a school is 
properly conducted, aud the masters are attentive 
to their duties, and the children regular in their 
attendance, even though they should not them¬ 
selves be able to pass under the lowest standard. 

Every means should he taken to awaken the 
interest of the people and to make them feel that 
the school is theirs. Both masters and people are 
too much inclined to look upon the Sarkari school 
as a thing not to be meddled with by outsiders. 

4thly. —Indigenous and private schools should 
he encouraged as much as possible, both because 
they represent a right principle—(besides having 
certain excellences of their own)—the principle 
of independence and self-reliance; and also be¬ 
cause they ought, under more favourable circum¬ 
stances, to afford an opening for the establishment 
of private institutions of a superior class. 

othly. —There should be careful aud constant 
inspection. If the European professors of Govern¬ 
ment colleges could be endowed with acknowledge 
of the vernaculars and turned into Inspectors, it 
might be a gain to education. 

As regards the course of instruction to be pur¬ 
sued in elementary schools, I cannot do better 
than express my general agreement with the sug¬ 
gestions made by Dr. Murdoch in his letter to the 
Viceroy on education in India. 

Ques. 3 .—Iu your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
articular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
old aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes partially excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the in¬ 
fluential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society? 

Am. 3 .—All castes and classes show to some* 
extent a desire for primary instruction, though not 
all in an equal degree. One might fairly state 
the case thus :—that there is an increasing will¬ 
ingness on the part of some classes and a decreas¬ 
ing unwillingness on the part of others. In all 
districts the demand for schools exceeds the supply. 
And though the percentage of scholars of every 
description to the total population is even now 
only 1 ■ 54 in British districts, and 1’02 in tribu¬ 
tary States, yet tbe rate of progress, taken as a 
whole, has been sufficiently rapid to show what 
results might be looked for if more energy and 
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more funds were devoted to the development of 
primary education. The number of scholars in 
the Bombay Presidency has doubled itself since 
1868-69, and more than trebled itself since 1865- 
66;—having risen from 100,2-15 in 1865-66 to 
158,047 in 1868-69, and 316,974 in 1880-81. It 
must be noted, however, that the rato of increase 
in the different castes or classes has by no means 
been proportionate to their respective numbers. 

If we take, for instance, the Brahmans at one 
extreme, and the low castes, including Dheds, 
Bhangis, Mahdrs, Mangs, &e., at the other ex¬ 
treme, and, as intermediate between these two 
extremes, the great body of cultivators, who form 
the bulk of the population, we obtain the follow¬ 
ing results:— 
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Brahmans . 

4-6 

1,713 

57,969, or 1 iu every 17 

Cultivators . 

60-0 

1,567 

49,404, „ 1 „ 280 

Bow castes. 
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152 

2,250, „ 1 „ 650 


Poverty, ancient custom, inability to perceive 
the benefits of learning, and the apparent hope¬ 
lessness of competing with the higher castes for 
any share in the Government service are, I be¬ 
lieve, some of the reasons why the middle and 
lower castes do not seek instruction in larger 
numbers; and to these reasons I must add the 
almost utter dearth of an interesting and instruc¬ 
tive vernacular literature, and also the opposition 
they meet with from the castes above them. On 
this point 1 agree with Mr. Jacob, who says (Edu¬ 
cational Report, 1880-81, p, 56) that “ the 
Brahmans in the villages are, as a rule, strongly 
opposed to all measures for the education of the 
Mahars " and that “ the Brahman schoolmaster 
also is often a fertile source of obstructiononly 
I would add that their opposition and obstruction 
are extended to the education of other classes as well. 

The influential classes are, I believe, as a rule, 
quite indifferent to the extension of elementary 
knowledge among the masses, even if they are not 
actually hostile to it. The figures I have given 
in answer 2 show the general attitude of tbe in¬ 
fluential classes, as represented by the Municipa¬ 
lities, towards primary education, even when pres¬ 
sure is brought to bear upon them. As specific 
instances of the same kind, I may select the follow¬ 
ing grants of Municipalities to higher and primary 
education in 1880-81:— 


Higher Primary 
Education. Education. 


Ahmadabad 
Viramg£m 
Deesa 
Sholapnr 
Pandbarpur 
Bdrsi . 
Kdnara . 
Kalydn . 
Broach . 
Anklesvar 
DMrwar 
Sath'd . 
Be) gaum 
Ndaik 


While some of these Municipalities have been at 
last induced by the Revenue officers to promise a 
little more aid to primary schools, others have 
withdrawn), their grants. It must be remembered 
that the schools within these limits are, in every 
case, a heavy drain on the land cess. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? .... Urfder what 
circumstances do you consider that they can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose ? . . . . 

Ans. 4. —Considering the powerful forces that 
have been at work for the last five and twenty 
years to extinguish schools of this class, tho mere 
fact that they should continue to exist is ■a proof 
of considerable vitality, and an indication that 
they must meet some definite need. A remarkable 
feature about them is that they seem to flourish 
most in some of the strongest centres of Govern¬ 
ment education, such as Bombay, Poona, and 
Ratnagiri. Though we are sometimes told, and 
apparently with satisfaction, that they are “dying 
out before the advance of the cess schools."—(Edu¬ 
cational Report, 1879-80, p. 57.) 

Perfect returns for indigenous schools have never 
yet been obtained; hut the following figures are 
not without interest. The number of scholars 
attending indigenous schools in ten of the Collec- 
torates is given as 29,628 in 1841, 23,333 in 1871, 
27,754 in 18.74, which shows that indigenous 
schools had begun to regain ground, or that their 
numbers had been under-rated. The probability 
is that their numerical strength always has been 
under-estimated, and is so still. 

The whole number of scholars attending “ unre¬ 
cognised schools (including indigenous schools)" 
is said to have been 74,517 in 1875, and 78,982 
in 1876, Or about one-fourth of tho total number 
of scholars in the Presidency. In the year 1880-81 
the number attending registered indigenous schools 
in the Central Division (of which the returns are 
most complete) was 2,318; and the number attend¬ 
ing unregistered indigenous schools in the same 
Division was stated' to have been 24,422, making 
a total of 26,740 for the one Division, which was 
considerably more than one-fourth of the whole 
number of children under .instruction in that Divi¬ 
sion. 

My own impression is that they should not be 
too much interfered with. For years they were 
“ unrecognised," not to say ignored, and yet they 
continued to thrive. Now they run a chance of 
being killed by too much attention. They are 
accomplishing a humble, but not altogether use¬ 
less work, in their own way; and while they 
ought to be encouraged as much as possible, I 
think it would be a pity to destroy their distinc¬ 
tive features by trying to convert them into in¬ 
ferior Government schools. We should trust moro 
to indirect than direct means for their improve¬ 
ment. If they have the elements of permanence, 
they will improve naturally under the general 
advancement of education, and will call by degrees 
for better teachers and a better system of teach¬ 
ing, without losing, as one may hope, those closer 
and more friendly relations between master and 
pupil which make them, in one respect at least, 
superior to most Government institutions. In 
mental arithmetic, too, and in their strictly 
practical character, they beat other schools. If 
they are wisely dealt with, and neither checked 
nor forced, I think they may prepare the way, or 
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at least keep it open, for a better class of private 
schools standing side 1 by side with Government or 
Municipal institutions, but separate from them. 
At all events I would venture to protest against 
any attempt to extinguish this one faint spark 
of independence and self-reliance, which still 
survives, and which ought rather to be fanned into 
a flame. . 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ana. 6 .—While private enterprise of every kind 
ought to be supported and encouraged, it is out 
of the question that Government should depend 
upon it for the supply of elementary instruction 
in rural districts. There are many inducements 
which lead young men and boys of certain castes 
and classes to seek for higher education, and these 
are in themselves a strong guarantee that the 
supply of higher education will be maintained, 
even if Government withdraws from the direct 
work of teaching. Hut it is quite otherwise with 
elementary instruction. In this ease those very 
conditions are wanting which go to ensure the 
maintenance of secondary and higher education. 
The means of the parents are so much smaller, the 
need of their children's labour is so much greater, 
and the incentives to study are so much fewer and 
weaker in this case than in the former, that, what 
with the indifference of the upper classes and 
the lethargy of the people themselves whom it is 
sought to benefit, everything seems to mark out 
this as the special work of Government. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal Committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—Primary schools are naturally the first 
which should be entrusted to Municipalities for 
support and management,—on condition, of course, 
that they undertake the responsibility of raising 
the necessary funds. The instruction of the 
masses is clearly the first educational duty of civic 
bodies; and it is also the one which they are best 
qualified to perform. Where the system aud 
standard of instruction are both alike so simple, no 
town which boasts a Municipality ought to find any 
difficulty in producing sufficient suitable men of 
different classes to form a board, provided, too, 
much is not expected of them at first. Many of 
the objections which might reasonably be brought 
against the general transference of schools of a 
higher grade to Municipalities, would not have 
quite the same force iu the case of primary schools : 
for, though they could not be multiplied indefinitely, 
yet there might always be a sufficient number of 
them to meet the wants of different sections and 
•classes ; whereas in schools of a higher grade a 
Municipality must necessarily iu most cases have 
one school for all, or none. 

Municipal primary schools ought, of course, to 
be supported from Municipal funds. In no case 
should they be allowed to draw from the local cess 
a larger sum than their respective Municipalities 
are entitled to on account of cess receipts within 
their own limits j and if aid is given to them 


from Provincial funds, it. should be on some definite 
system common to all similar schools, whether 
Municipal or private. 

Should a Municipality decline to supply primary 
instruction out of its own funds, then I suppose 
Government must either use compulsion, or else 
undertake the work itself at the expense of the 
Municipality. Either it should require the Muni¬ 
cipality to set apart annually a certain portion of 
ita funds, or it should raise the sum required by 
means of a house-tax or some other impost. No 
Municipality should be allowed to support schools 
. of a higher grade out of Municipal funds unless it 
has first made proper provision for primary schools. 
With Municipalities higher education should take 
the lower place. / 

As regards high schools, I would suggest that 
Municipalities should be allowed to take them over, 
or to establish them, on two conditions, first, 
that proper provision has already been made for 
primary instruction; and, secondly, that all classes 
within the Municipal limits agree in desiring to 
have one high school in common. If both of these 
conditions are not fulfilled, then those who desire 
higher education should establish schools of their 
own. 

All high schools of every description, whether, 
supported by Municipalities or belonging to private 
bodies, should, I believe, receive no aid from Gov¬ 
ernment except on the principle of payment by 
results. I mean that there should be no Govern¬ 
ment high schools, such as there are at present. 

The intermediate, or first and second grade 
Anglo-vernacular schools, will claim the attention 
of Municipalities next after primary schools. 
These, like high schools, will, I presume, be assisted 
by grants in-aid from Provincial funds. They 
may be under the superintendence of Municipalities, 
supposing that this is the wish of all classes, as 
expressed by their representatives ; or they may be 
private institutions, or may belong to representative 
bodies. This will depend upon circumstances, and 
will make no great difference to Government as 
regards cost, since only results will be paid for. 

Ques, 9 ,—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—I believe the Government Normal 
school system suffers from being too restricted. 
If the present enquiries lead, as we may hope, to a 
great extension of primary education, there will 
be an increasing demand for qualified teachers, and 
new measures will have to be taken. It would, I 
think, be well if Government tried in this direction 
also, to divest itself as much as possible of the 
work of teaching and confined itself to its proper 
sphere of inspecting and examining. Private and 
representative bodies ought, to be encouraged to 
have Normal schools and colleges of their own for 
training teachers; aud all recognised vernacular 
schools of a good class, whether belonging to Muni¬ 
cipalities or private bodies, should be allowed and 
encouraged to.have one or more pupil teachers, who 
should pass in due course to some recognised train¬ 
ing institution, and eventually, if qualified, receive a 
Government certificate (or some equivalent), which 
might in time bo demanded of all who offer 
themselves for masterships in vernacular schools. 
I would, in fact, see the larger system of England 
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introduced into India; for I feel that Government 
institutions, though good and useful in their way, 
will eventually be an impediment unless they give 
place to something better. 

The Government schoolmaster is, I fear,too often 
n nucleus of discontent in his village. But as for 
improving his social status, this is, I think, a matter 
beyond the power of Government, and must bo left 
to natural causes. In almost all countries the 
village schoolmaster is rather a solitary individual. 
Still, I am sure that in this Presidency a village 
schoolmaster, who would do his work faithfully 
and try to win the regard of his pupils and the 
good-will of those around him, would occupy a good 
position amongst the villagers, and might exercise 
an excellent influence upon them. It would be a 
good thing if the village schoolmaster could be 
drawn more largely from the class of cultivators. 
They would be more in sympathy with their 
scholars, and would understand their wants better. 
The present Director of Public Instruction is, I 
believe, endeavouring to give them a larger share 
in the work. In the year 1880-81 the returns 
show that in Government Normal school for 
masters, 262 of the students were Br&hmans and 
16 were cultivators. Amongst schoolmasters the 
proportion of cultivators would probably be even 
less. 

Quet. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of‘-the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful aud popular ? 

Ans. 11 .—The vernaculars of this province are, 
I believe, properly recognised and taught within 
their respective districts. 

But in connection with this subject I should 
like to suggest (1st) that in the Anglo-vernacular 
high school course far more attention should be 
given to the vernacular ; it is a fact that a boy, 
ns soon as he enters a high school, may give up 
entirely the study of his vernacular; nnd (2nd) 
that in all English schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians, which arc assisted by grants-in-aid, the 
study of some vernacular should be made com¬ 
pulsory. The University might do much more 
than it has done for the study of the vernacular both 
in English and Native schools. As for English 
schools, I would make it an absolute rule that 
all boys and girls who have passeda certain standard 
(say the fourth or fifth) should be obliged to take 
up one or other of the vernaculars. It would be 
far more useful in every way for those who have 
been born in the country and are likely to remain 
here to know one of the vernaculars well than to 
have a small knowledge, or even a large knowledge, 
of French or Latin ; and for the country, too, it 
it would he a great advantage. Even in this 
matter of education, what useful services they might 
render if they had such a knowledge of the vernacu¬ 
lars as might be gained by those who have studied 
them from childhood! 

Also, as bearing on the same subioct, I should 
like to point out that the system of higher educa¬ 
tion established in this Presidency has sadly failed 
to “ enrich the vernacular literature by translations 
from European books, or by tho original composi¬ 
tions of men who have been imbued with the spirit 
of European advancement"—(Educational des¬ 
patch, 1854). So far from being " enriched," the 
vernacular literature of this Presidency is in this 
respect almost as poverty-stricken as it was thirty 
years ago. It is a stigma upon the higher educa¬ 
tion of our Government colleges, and upon the men 
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who profit by it, that so little should have been 
done " to place European knowledge within the 
reach of all classes of the people," and it provokes 
the enquiry whether the higher education has not 
failed in one of its most important objects. This 
failure may be due in part to the indifference of the 
educated classes to the education of the people, 
but it must also be attributed in some measure to 
the misguided action of the University, and to the 
fact that the vernacular languages have been 
excluded from our colleges, and that consequently 
no means are taken for ascertaining whether the 
knowledge imparted has really been assimilated by 
the students and can be properly expressed by 
them in their own tongue. Surely in our colleges, 
if anywhere, and amongst the professorial staff, we 
ought to look for a perfect acquaintance with the 
vernaculars of the land : for how else can it be 
expected that they will be enriched with the best of 
western literature and western thought? "I 
have not stopped to state that correctness and 
elegance in vernacular composition ought to be 
sedulously attended to in the superior colleges. This 
is a matter of course in the scheme of instruction." 
(Lord Auckland’s Minute, 24th November 1839, 
paragraph 20.) 

In making these remarks I am not unmindful 
of the learned researches of a few individuals; nor 
do I forget the translations that have been made 
both from Sanskrit and English, or the useful 
school-books which have been prepared for the 
Educational Department. I fully appreciate what 
has been done; but still the results must be 
pronounced disappointing. It is perhaps worthy 
of notice that amongst European officials who have 
rendered valuable services to vernacular literature 
the most distinguished have been military officers, 
and that these belonged to a bye-gone day when 
there was no University aud no college. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with our views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Am, 14 .—The agencies through which Govern¬ 
ment must work for the increase of primary 
education are Municipalities, district committees, 
representative bodies, Missionary Socioties, and 
indigenous or private schools. And the surest 
method by which Government can increase 
economically the supply of primary schools is to 
withdraw all impediments to the froo action of these 
various bodies, and to encourage them in evory 
possible way to extend their operations. Still, the 
increase of primary education must depend ulti¬ 
mately upon the amount of money that Government 
can devote to this object. And so the question 
resolves itself into this :—first, how to turn the 
present resources to better account; and, secondly, 
how to increase them. 

A considerable sum might be set free for this or 
other purposes, if Government would withdraw 
from its direct connection with secondary and 
higher education, and place all its schools and 
colleges upon the footing of aided institutions. 
But the only effectual measure is for Government 
to increase the Provincial grant, or else to make 
the non-agricultural portion of the population 
contribute its share to the cost of primary educa¬ 
tion. Of these two courses the latter would, on 
many accounts, seem to be tho more suitable. The 
immediate effect would be to hand back to local 
funds for primary education in. rural districts the 
largo sum of B'2,00,000, which is at present 
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expended upon schools within Mupicipal limits. 
And besides this, if the non-agricultural portion of 
the population contributed its share to primary 
education in some Such form as a house-tax, then, 
in case of necessity, the rate of the land-cess might 
be raised, which could notin justice be done so 
long as the non-cess-payers are altogether 
exempt. 

The efficiency of primary schools mast depend 
mainly upon the vigilance of managing boards or 
committees, the appointment of capable masters, 
the frequent inspection of Government officers, and 
the stimulus of appropriate inducements to pains¬ 
taking industry, the best of which would be pay¬ 
ment (in part) by results. One most important 
condition of efficiency is that schools should not be 
raised too rapidly to a higher grade, and that in 
the lower standards the subjects should be as few 
aud simple as possible. This is undoubtedly one 
•reason for the popularity of indigenous schools. 
And it is certainly better that the mass of the people 
should be able to read and write well and cast up 
accounts, than that the education of a few should 
be hurried forward at the expense of the many. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institu^ons of the 
higher-order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 6 a of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

sins. 15 .—I do not know of a single instance in 
which the provision of this paragraph has been 
carried out. The reasons are various:— 

(1) The Bombay Educational Department has 
never cordially accepted the grant-in-aid system. 
Its aim ha3 ever been to establish a complete 
system of Government schools and colleges, in 
which everything should be regulated and ad¬ 
ministered by the Department itself. Consequently 
it has always looked upon aided institutions with 
more or less of suspicion and distrust. If it had 
not been for the perseverance of Missionary bodies 
in spite of the great difficulties with which they 
have had to contend, I do not believe that there 
would have been at the present moment in this 
Presidency a single aided or independent institution 
of the higher kind conducted by Natives. It is 
due mainly, if not entirely, to the influence of 
their example that other institutions like their own 
have of recent years been started and maiutained, 
and that one of the main conceptions of the despatch 
has not been altogether lost sight of or ignored. 
Instead of requiring the people to establish higher- 
grade schools aud colleges of their own, on the 
condition of aid from Government, the Educational 
Department has gone on multiplying its own 
institutions with the scantiest aid from without; 
and as the classes which ought to have done most 
for their own education have found the Educa¬ 
tional Department so ready to relieve them of the 
burden at the expense of the State, it is not to be 
wondered at that they should have grown less and 
less inclined to do anything for themselves. The 
popular subscriptions which in 1870-71 amounted 
to 1148,097 had sunk to R24,74S in 1880-81; 
and during the intervening years the amount was 
even less. And even these small contributions are 
not, I believe, for the current expenses of education, 
but chiefly for new buildings. 

(2) It has been laid down as a fixed principle 
that aided institutions must from the first cost 
Government a great deal less thau those belonging 


to the Educational Department, or be superseded 
by them. It has not been properly recognised that 
aided institutions, and not Government institu¬ 
tions, are the real precursors or self-supporting 
institutions ; and that, even though they should 
oost Government almost as much, or quite as much 
(which they never do) as its own institutions at 
first., yet their tendency would be to become less 
and less expensive as education advanced, and so 
Government might after a time lessen its grants 
or withdraw them altogether, if necessary—a pro¬ 
ceeding which would be perfectly fair if it affected 
all institutions alike j whereas by maintaining 
these departmental schools and colleges Govern¬ 
ment— notwithstanding its honest asseverations to 
the contrary—is really pledging itself to multiply 
them indefinitely wherever they may be needed; 
and, by thus multiplying them constantly increases 
the difficulty which it must find in abandoning an 
old policy for a new and opposite one. 

(8) From the first the department has tried to 
baild too much from the top instead of from the 
bottom. Instead of educating the masses and 
allowing the higher education to develop itself 
naturally according to the growing needs of the 
people, the Educational Department has first formed 
its own system of higher schools and colleges with 
which aided and independent institutions have no 
real or vital connection, and now dislikes to adopt 
any measure which would run counter to the insti¬ 
tutions of its own creation. 

(4) Another obstacle to the carrying-out of 
this provision has been a natural feeling on the 
part of the department that the education of the 
Presidency must suffer if it passes into other hands, 
together with the difficulty which its administra¬ 
tors have anticipated of providing for other institu¬ 
tions except by withdrawing some support from 
their own, 

(5) A mistaken view of the attitude which the 
department ought to occupy towards religious 
institutions has been another reason why more effect 
has not been given to this paragraph of the des¬ 
patch. The perfect neutrality and impartiality 
required by the . despatch have been supposed to 
necessitate the establishment and maintenance of 
departmental institutions from which all religion 
is excluded. Any proposal to cany out consistent¬ 
ly the provisions of the despatch for a system of 
aided schools and colleges has always been met by 
the friends and supporters of the Educational De¬ 
partment with the charge (which they have sedu¬ 
lously propagated) that such a step would be to 
hand over the education of the Presidency into the 
hands of a propaganda-—-a charge which in itself is 
a mere piece of childish extravagance, but which 
nevertheless has had a decidedly prejudicial effect 
upon the policy and action of the department. 
But even if it were as true as it is false that any 
change in the present system must necessarily 

lace the higher education of the country in the 
ands of Missionary Societies, one might well ask 
what right Government professors, and other 
officers of the Educational Department, have to 
object to it simply on that account. Besides Gov¬ 
ernment Professors will not deny 'that they are 
doing as 'much as Missionaries, if not more, to 
destroy the ancestral faiths of the people. They, 
too, are religious propagandists after their own 
fashion, and why should they use the word to ex¬ 
cite odium against Missionary Societies ? With 
common-place inconsistency they state in one and 
the same breath that Missionary institutions oan 
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produce no converts, nor have any effect upon the 
minds of the people, and yet that they are going 
to set the whole country in a blaze of revolution. 
While listening to their prognostications one. is 
reminded of the solemn warnings uttered by wise 
men at the beginning of this century against the 
admission of Missionaries into India on the ground 
that it would lead to the overthrow of British rule 
and the wholesale slaughter of British lives. We 
smile at their prophecies now and so hereafter we 
shall smile at the similar prophecies uttered by their 
descendants of to-day. But the professors and 
other members of the Educational Department are 
a little ungrateful. They seem to forget that it is 
to Missionaries they owe their very existence. Was 
it not Missionaries who first introduced Western 
education into India, and who later on did so much 
for the establishment of higher education ? 

Qnes. 16 .-rDo you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to- private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—Government might, T believe, at once 
close or transfer all its high and middle schools 
without loss or detriment to the cause of education. 
With one or two exceptions all its schools are al¬ 
ready managed and taught by Native masters, an'd 
there is no lack of men as competent for the work 
as those who are at present engaged in it, and, '• 
besides, many of the present staff would probably 
be retained even if the schools passed into other 
hands. If due notice were given that after a 
certain date all high and middle schools would be 
placed on the same footing and assisted only by 
grants-in-aid, I believe that adequate provision 
would be made to carry on the work, and that 
whatever difficulties might he experienced at first, 
they would soon be overcome. In some instances 
Municipalities, in others private or representative 
bodies, would come forward to fill the gap; and 
instead of any injury being done to education, it 
would, I believe, be established on a much sounder 
basis and produce much better results. 

The withdrawal of Government from its direct 
connection with colleges, would, of course, be a 
matter of greater difficulty. But I believe that the 
right and wise course is for Government now to 
withdraw. There can be no question as to the 
ability of the people to maintain their own colleges, 
with such moderate aid as Government might 

f rant. Nor need we anticipate any insurmountable 
ifficulty in obtaining the services of such Euro¬ 
peans as may be needed. This is a difficulty which 
vyould soon bo solved. The transference must be 
iaade some day, and the sooner it is made the better 
jt will be for the education of the people. The 
higher education will not lose but gain by it. It 
will take a firmor hold upon the peoplo, and will 
become something of their own, whereas now it' is 
only an exotic. 

If the interests referred to in the question are 
personal ones of pay and pensiou, I think the 
change might be effected with little or no loss 
either to individuals or to the State. 

Quet. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward aud aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans, 17 .—It is useless to expect that under 
present circumstances people will come forward of 


their own accord and ofer to relieve the Education¬ 
al Department of its schools and colleges. Those 
who are best able to do this, and upon whom the 
duty will fall when Government withdraws, are 
those who profit most by the present system.- Of 
the Hindus who attend Government Arts colleges, 
more than two-thirds are Brfihmans; and of the 
students who are not Hindus all but a dozen or so 
are Parsis. Again, in Government high schools 
more than half of the Hindus are Brdhmans; while 
of the scholars who are not Hindus more than 
four-fifths are Parsis. 

It is absurd to suppose that these powerful 
bodies could not, and would not, make arrangements 
for high schools and colleges of their own, if they 
were put upon their mettle. The Parsis have shown 
what they can do, and Hindus would not be behind 
them where they have so much at stake. Besides, 
the example and influence of the other Presidencies 
would also tell upon Bombay. At the same time 
it is not surprising if some of those for whom the 
higher education mainly exists would rather that 
things should go on as at present than that any 
changes should take place which would throw them 
more upon themselves. By means of the higher 
education they have acquired for themselves, as a 
class, all the most valuable and influential posts 
under Government, both inside and outside the 
Educational Department, and they resent (some of 
them) any change which would make larger de¬ 
mands upon them, and at the same time make the 
possession of these privileges less exclusively their 
own. 

I do not believe that Municipalities can be 
formed into managing boards for colleges; for, 
while schools may bo Municipal; colleges should he 
national, or at least provincial. But I do most 
firmly believe that the different sections of the popu¬ 
lation could either unitedly or singly (as pleased 
them best) elect from amongst themselves a board 
or boards, to which no exception could be taken on 
the ground of intellectual or educational qualifica¬ 
tions, and which would in other ways also be quite 
competent to direct the affairs of any college that 
has ever yet existed in this Presidency, or that is 
likely to exist,-for a long time to come; for the 
management of an Indian college is after all not 
such a very stupendous affair. But if Native 
gentlemen are as utterly incompetent for a work 
of this kind, as some of the hard-and-fast friends 
of the present system wish us to believe, then 
what right have any of them to a place in the 
Syndicate or the Senate, or the University at all ? 
Or how can they be qualified to occupy a seat on 
the Bench or in the Legislative Council, or any 
other post of high responsibility ? Such statements 
as those to which I allude are really too absurd, 
but I am obliged to notice them, because those 
with whose opinions I have the honour: to agree 
have been accused of wishing to overthrow higher 
education; whereas our desire is to see it more 
firmly established and more widely extended than 
it is at present. The wealth and intelligence of 
Western India will never allow this Presidency do 
lag so far behind other parts of the Empire as to 
be without a college for the higher forms of learn¬ 
ing. But the Government colleges may easily be 
an impediment to any really popular movement. 

Ques. IS. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of yearn from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
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would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ant. 18 .—To give due warning and to announce 
a suitable scheme of grants-in-aid is all that would 
be required, so far as Government is concerned ; 
though it would be necessary that the intentions 
of Government should be clearly explained to the 
people by local officials. The advantages and prizes 
of secondary and higher education are so obvious 
that no special stimulus would be needed on the 
part of Government. At the same time I believe 
that new and higher motives would come into play 
and help forward very materially the work of edu¬ 
cation in this province. 

The despatch of 1854 alludes to what Hindus 
and 'Muhammadans did in past ages towards 
establishing and endowing educational institutions 
(49), and evidently looks for similar acts of bene¬ 
ficence from them in the future. How little this 
expectation has been realised need hardly be stated. 
Nor is the cause hard to find. The despatch dis¬ 
tinctly contemplates religious institutions impart¬ 
ing good secular instruction. Such institutions do 
appeal very powerfully to men, and meet with 
warm sympathy and support. 

Not so, as a rule, schools and colleges from which 
all religion is excluded. They may be maintained 
by Government, but they will never bo supported 
on any large scale by the willing offerings of the 
people.. TJie Educational Department, in not en¬ 
couraging the different religious bodies of India to 
have their own institutions, in which their children 
may be religiously and morally trained, has been 
doing its utmost to dry up one of the most boun¬ 
tiful springs of charity, and to lower the character 
of education. If the different religious sections 
should have each their own schools and colleges, 
there need be no fear that, with moderate assist¬ 
ance from Government, they will not be able to 
maintain them efficiently. And if they should 
combine and have institutions in common, it will 
be their own choice, and Government will be free 
from the responsibility of forcing upon them a 
system of education in which religion finds no 
place. 

If any changes of the kind here suggested are 
to be introduced, it will be necessary for them to' 
be effected without delay. 

It has been said that students from the Deccan 
are unwilling to go to Bombay for an Arts course j 
but I may observe that many do go there alroady 
to study law and medicine, and some, I suppose, 
for the Arts course as well. I doubt if any would 
remain at the Deccan College were it not that the 
rate of fees is lower, and if Elpkinstone College 
were under Native management, and attended by a 
larger number of students, the fees might be consi¬ 
derably reduced, so that this—the great difficulty— 
would be removed., Inasmuch as Poona has the 
same vernacular as Bombay, there is less to be said 
for it than for the college, at Ahmedabad; for 
differences of language afford, I think, the strongest 
reason for the maintenance of separate local colleges, 
But if the people of the Deccan wish the Deccan 
College to be preserved, by all nieans let it be made 
over to them with the Dakshina Funds, and other 
endowments it may possess. In like manner let 
Elphinstone College, together with its endowments, 
be made over to any board that the Native com- 
mumty may choose to elect; and let both colleges 
be assisted by grants-in-aid. The native com¬ 
munity could easily make good any deficiency, and. 


besides, the demand would not come upon them all 
at onee. Government would continue to pay the 
present staff of professors in both colleges so long 
as their term of service lasts; and as their posts 
fall vacant, the new appointments would be made 
by the managing boards, 

Ques. 19 .—-Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade¬ 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (3) boys' schools, 
(e) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ant. 19 .—lb may be in the recollection of the 
Commissioners that a committee of the Bombay 
Missionary Conference, of which I was a member, 
had the honour of addressing a letter to them when 
they were sitting in Calcutta in the month of 
March. The subjects touched upon in this ques¬ 
tion were dealt with in that letter, and it will Hot 
be necessary for me to repeat the statements there 
made. But I may he allowed to call your particu¬ 
lar attention to those portions of it which were 
incorporated by Mr. MacRichan in his evidence.-— 
(Answer ) 

On the general question I would remark that 
there ought to be one, and only one, system of 
grants-in-aid for all similar institutions, whether 
they belong to the Educational Department or to 
Municipalities, or to local bodies, or to Missionary 
Societies. They ought all to exist on the same 
terms and be aided upon exactly the same princi¬ 
ples, For the Educational Department to claim 
that its own schools and colleges should receive 
larger grants from Government than others, simply 
because they are its own (for it comes to that), is 
to vitiate the whole system of grants-in-aid, which, 
to be worth anything, must be impartial and consist¬ 
ent. If aided institutions are objectionable to the 
people, they will not be attended, aud obtaining no 
scholars, and no grants, will soon die a natural 
death. But if they are attended by Native students 
in large numbers, and can show good results, it 
does seem utterly unfair that those results should 
be rewavded by a far smaller grant than would 
have fallen to them had they been produced in 
some Government institution. It is not a question 
of tests, Let the tests be as severe as you like, so 
long as they are impartially applied. But when 
the results are equal, let the remuneration also be 
equal. Now, it is perfectly plain that either Gov¬ 
ernment institutions are helped too much, or aided 
institutions are helped too little. Take the colleges 
for instance. The following table shows what the 
three Government Arts colleges received from 
Government during the year 1880-81, and what 
they would have been entitled to receive, if treated 
on the most indulgent terms as aided institutions.- 



Amount received, 

Maximum Amount 
entitled to by Grant-* 
in>ald Bales. 


a 

B 

Elphiustone College 

42,067 

9,600 

Deccan „ 

47,409 

6,000 

Gujarith „ 

2,663 

800 


92,039 

16,400 


And Elphinstone College, be it remembered, has 
in addition an annual income of more than 
1121,000 derived from endowments alone, besides a 
sum of nearly Rl 7,000 derived from fees and other 
sources. We have been told that £1,500 a year is 



a email income for the Principal of a Government 
College, but that £500 a year is a “ large sub¬ 
sidy” for Government to make to the entire ex¬ 
penses of two aided colleges. 

It.is sometimes said that there must be an ex¬ 
pensive college at Poona in order that Government 
may be able to get rid of the Dakshina Funds; 
but I conceive that it is the duty o£ Government 
to apply these funds to the most useful, and not 
necessarily to the most expensive object; and, bo- 
sides, no one has proposed tbat these funds should 
be applied to other than educational purposes, but 
only that they should be better distributed. 

An examination of the grants to Government 
and aided high and middle schools would, with, 
perhaps, one or at most two exceptions, exhibit 
results equally unjust .—(See Answer 48.) 

It is not pretended that any Government insti¬ 
tution of the higher sort (with one or perhaps two 
exceptions, if they are exceptions) - could be main¬ 
tained upon the system of grants-in-aid which is 
applied to other institutions. But it is affirmed 
that aided institutions, though equal in other re¬ 
spects, must cost Government a great deal less 
than those of the Educational Department, or else 
be superseded by them. And this, we are told, is 
required by “ the principles of our administration.” 
—-(Education Report, 1869-70, page 118; do. 
1870-71, pago 97). These are certainly the prin¬ 
ciples upon which the Educational .Department 
has been administered. None the less I would 
respectfully protest against them, for they are not 
the principles either of reason, or of the despatch 
of 1864. It seems to be assumed in all the trans¬ 
actions of the Educational Department that the 
establishment of Government institutions is the 
object to he aimed at, aud that aided institutions 
are only to be tolerated under conditions which 
would be fatal to them, if they belonged to Gov¬ 
ernment. 1 would venture to propose an exactly 
contrary course, and I think I have the despatch 
on my side. For I hold that if there are two insti¬ 
tutions doing equally good work at an equal cost 
to Government (though this is almost impossible 
under any system of grants-in-aid) one of which 
is aided and the other departmental, then if either 
must be abolished, it should be the latter and not 
the former. For an aided institution is a step 
towards self-supporting institutions, and prepares 
the way for them; while the same cannot be said 
of a Government institution. Besides, if aided 
institutions were once established on a large scale. 
Government could at any time much, more easily 
lessen its grants, or withdraw them altogether (if 
necessary) without injury to the advancement of 
education, than it could if it had a number of edu¬ 
cational institutions of its own absolutely depend¬ 
ent upon it. I might also point out that if two 
institutions, one aided, and the other departmental, 
are equal as regards those matters concerning 
which Government can take cognizance, then it 
is the former which is really the more deserving 
of support of the two, because it will probably 
be fulfilling many useful and important purposes 
which cannot be accomplished by the latter. 

In defence of the much larger grants made to 
Government schools and colleges, it is sometimes 
affirmed that the very fact gf their existence as 
Government institutions implies that they have no 
additional means of support; whereas aided insti¬ 
tutions are supported, or ought to be supported, 
in part by subscriptions and donations. The as¬ 
sumption is not correct on either side, but even if 
it were, the inference contains a fallacy; for it 


comes to this, that Government institutions must 
. receive larger grants than others, uot because they 
are better, but because they are less popular. 1 

The fact is that the present system amounts 
almost to a prohibition upon private and local 
enterprise. It has even been seriously argued in 
educational reports that aided institutions, however 
excellent, must not afford a livelihood to the staff 
of teachers engaged in them; but it seems to be 
forgotten that Government institutions are not 
conducted on purely disinterested motives. 

I have made the foregoing remarks upon the sup¬ 
position that the present distinction between Gov¬ 
ernment institutions and aided institutions ig, to 
be preserved. But I believe that the qnly right 
and wise policy for Government to adopt is to 
withdraw from its direct connection with the work 
of teaching, and to form the Educational Depart¬ 
ment into a really independent body holding the 
same impartial relations towards all educational 
institutions of every kind. 

Ques, SO. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi¬ 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a col¬ 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from ahy religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. SO .—I do not think that any Missionary 
institution would be purposely injured by educa¬ 
tional officers on account of its religious principles, 
but indirectly they are certainly placed at a great 
disadvantage. A mistaken view of neutrality 
magnified in some quarters, though not in all, by 
a dislike to Missionary enterprise, has created in 
the Educational Department an unfriendly feeling 
towards Missionary schools and colleges, and wo 
cannot be unconscious of the fact. The outcry 
which has been raised against all endeavours to 
improve tho present system on the ground that 
any changes in it would transfer the education of 
the country to the hands of a propaganda (mean¬ 
ing Missionary bodies), however unjustifiable, 
nevertheless indicates fairly enough what the feel¬ 
ing of too many in the department is towards Mis¬ 
sionary institutions. And so do the laboured argu¬ 
ments which are even now advanced to prove that 
it was never intended to aid Missionary institu¬ 
tions by grants from Government, and this in 
the very teeth of the despatch of 1854. For in 
the 37th paragraph of that despatch certain Mis¬ 
sionary institutions, which still exist, are expressly 
mentioned by name; and in paragraph 50 reference 
is made to ■' the noble exertions of Christians of all 
denominations to guide the Natives of India in the 
way of religions truth, ” and also to their “ Educa¬ 
tional establishments” for “tho diffusion of im¬ 
proved knowledge ;” while in the next paragraph 
Missionaries aro evidently included amongst the 
“ benevolent persons ” whose aid must be sought 
and who must themselves be assisted ’(52) by 
grants-in-aid, 

With reference to neutrality, Mr. Wordsworth 
has aptly quoted some words from a speech made 
by. Sir R, Peel on the third reading of the Bill for 
Irish colleges. He justly notices Sir R. Feel's ad- 
mission that secular instruction without religious 
instruction is imperfect, but ho seemingly forgets 

1 The Parsis have, J suppose, contributed more largely to 
the foundation of Government colleges than any other body, 
and yet, strange to say, the last returns show that there are 
actually more Parsis in the two aided colleges with a total of 
X18 students, than in tho three Government colleges with a total 
' of 291 students. This fact seems to indicate that the Parsis, at 
all eyentb have no great preference for Government colleges. 
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that the scheme iiself, however well intended, 
proved a failure, and is.a warning to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, rather than an example to be fol¬ 
lowed. ! 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them- | 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges j 
for the education of their children ? IIow far is j 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade¬ 
quate ? 

Ann. 21 .—The following table, calculated upon 
the averages for the two years 1879—81, will 
show approximately the percentage of different 
castes and classes of students in the Arts colleges, 
and also the percentage of those castes or classes 
to the whole population :— 


Caste or Class. 

Pevcentaje of Caste 
or Class to total 
Population. 

Percentage of 
Scholars of each 
Caste or Class to 
total N umber of 
Scholars. 

Brahmans .... 

4 5 

58- 0 

l’arsis . 

■OS 

160 

Trading Caste's (Baniss, lih/i- 
tia», &o ) 

' 40 

9'0 

Farbhus .... 

•009 

6.5 

Cultivators 

600 

1-5 

Other Hindus 

144 

7-o 

Muhammadans . 

17 0 

10 

Others . 

06 

10 


I do not know that much objection can be made 
to the fee-rates in Government colleges. But even 
supposing that many, or even most, of the students 
cannot afford to pay more, that does not affect the 
question as to whether the classes from which 
they come are contributing as much as they ought 
to contribute to the support of 6ueh institutions. 
The classes which make most use of the higher 
education are just the classes which could most 
easily establish and support institutions of their 
own. And not only does Government educate 
them mainly at the expense of the State, but 
having thus educated them, it secures to them all 
the most responsible and lucrative posts in the 
Government service. It would be instructive to 
know how the various castes and classes are re¬ 
presented amongst the officers and teachers of the 
Educational Department. If the Commission 
could obtain the returns, they might be service¬ 
able. It looks almost like a satire to fiud that in 
the North-East Division the candidates for exami¬ 
nation from the agriculture classes were composed 
of 19 Brahmans, 8 Sonars, and one Mali. 

1 have not noticed the usual “ social ” divisions 
given in the annual tables, because I think they 
arc too fictitious for an investigation of this kind. 
They need to be grouped together according to 
castes before any useful deductions can be drawn 
from them. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is" the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government audaided schools? 

Aits, 29 .—During the year 1880-81 nearly 
1155,000 were spent upon scholarships and prizes 
in Government institutions (including Normal 
schools) in addition to 1110,000 derived from 
endowments and Bt3,850 drawn from the local 
cess for the children of cess-payers. But not a 


single pie was allotted to aided institutions. This 
of itself shows how entirely the provisions of the 
despatch of 1851 have been disregarded, for there 
it is clearly stated (63) that scholarships are to be 
given by Government to students in aided schools 
and colleges; and it is one of the many proofs 
which serve to show that aided institutions in this 
Presidency have never been allowed to occupy the 
position marked out for them in the despatch. 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent? 

Ans, 30 .—I have only heard of one instance in 
which a Missionary school has received Municipal 
aid. All such assistance lias hitherto been reserv¬ 
ed for Government schools. It is not surprising 
that Municipalities should regard Missionary 
schools and aided schools generally, as outsiders, 
when we recollect that the whole policy of the 
Educational Department has all along been mould¬ 
ed by the same feeling. 1 doubt if it has ever 
occurred to au Educational Inspector to ask a 
Municipality to assist au aided school, however 
often and earnestly be may have pleaded for those 
of bis own department. If aided institutions bad 
from the first been regarded as an integral por¬ 
tion of the national system of education, then 
Municipalities and other public bodies would have 
learned to treat them with impartiality. In this 
matter they have only followed the lead of the 
Educational Department. But even now, if the 
matter were put fairly before them, I think they 
might be inclined to act justly ; for I do not 
believe that there is on the part of the people 
generally auy feeling of dislike to aided institu¬ 
tions, whether belonging to Missionary Societies 
or other bodies. Still the question of Municipal 
grants is a most difficult one. Under the present 
system, I do not see why any difference should be 
made between aided schools aud Government 
schools in places where the former need and de¬ 
serve help. But under a different system it may 
be found necessary for Municipalities to limit 
their grants to their own schools (supposing that 
an order of Municipal schools comes into exist¬ 
ence), except in those cases where they are de- 
pendent for some kind of education upon non- 
Municipal schools. 

If, as I would propose, all high and middle 
schools, whether private or public, are placed upon 
the same footing as aided institutions and assisted 
(for the present) by grants from Provincial Funds, 
then all difficulty with regard to this class of 
schools will be obviated. Municipalities will then, 
as a rule, give grants only to their own schools, 
and such other schools as may meet a want not 
supplied by themselves. But if secondary educa¬ 
tion, as well as primary, is to be placed under 
their control (though this is most unlikely), it 
will certainly be necessary to secure to aided in¬ 
stitutions a fair consideration at their hands. 

Jf primary education is made a charge upon 
Municipal funds, then all primary schools whioh 
can show they are doing a good work, will, I think, 

[ be treated fairly by them. Though this, too, will 
require the attention of Government. 

Qmcs. 32.— What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In wliat respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Acs. 32 .— It is most uuforlunate that the in¬ 
spectors and administrators of public education 
should be so closely identified with merely one set 
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of educational institutions, and while expected 
to administer impartially the wholo educational 
system of the province, should yet be personally 
responsible in a special manner for the mainte¬ 
nance and development of certain schools and col¬ 
leges to the exclusion of all the rest. 

The real cure for some of the present defects in 
inspection and administration is for Government 
to retire from the direct work of teaching, and to 
havo an Educational Department with its staff of 
officers quite independent of any of the institutions 
which are under their control. I need not point 
out that, under the present system, almost every 
officer of the Educational Department, from the 
highest to the lowest, has first served in some de¬ 
partmental school or college. But while I think 
their judgment may be, and often is, biassed, it is 
superfluous to say that I do not charge them 
with any intentional unfairness. I am discussing 
a system and not individuals. 

The inspecting body to be efficient needs to be 
very much stronger than it is. Government in¬ 
spection is almost nominal even in towns, and in 
villages it necessarily reduces itself to something 
like a farce. Local supervision is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, especially in rural districts, if schools are 
to be properly conducted. 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature? 

Ans. 35 .—Aided institutions are allowed perfect 
liberty with regard to the selection of their text¬ 
books, and, so far as I am aware, there is no ground 
for complaint on this scove. Still, the stereotyped 
course of instruction which prevails in Govern¬ 
ment schools, and which practically compels aided 
schools to adopt the same, or to relinquish their 
grants, cannot fail to have an injurious effect upon 
education. It is perfectly appalling to think of 
the large number of Government schools in this 
Presidency in which precisely the same limited 
number of subjects is taught from precisely the 
same limited number of books. The human mind 
could scarcely devise a more perfect machine for 
destroying all individuality, and reducing all 
education to the same dead level of insipidity and 
dulness. Instead of a really good and useful 
system of education being struck out in fair and 
eager rivalry between school and school, a cut- 
and-dried system is forced upon us from without, 
and no scope is left for varieties of taste or faculty. 
Arid as for a useful vernacular literature for boys 
and girls, it is hopeless to dream of such a thing 
under present conditions. Government school¬ 
masters, with every book and lesson prescribed for 
them, and without a sufficient stimulus to exertion, 
are not likely to produce many new and intevesfing 
books. I say nothing against the school-books 
authorised by Government. They are good and 
useful so far as they go. But what else is there? 
and what is there for Native boys and girls of this 
Presidency to read out of school hours ? This is 
a great want. One is almost tempted'to ask why 
people who have no hope of obtaining Govern¬ 
ment employment should learn to read when there 
is so little in the vernacular languages to invite 
them. 


Ques. 36.— In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, bo most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ans. 36. —It is the part of the State to inspect, 
examine, and control. The actual work of educa¬ 
tion should be carried on by other agencies. This 
division can, I believe, be safely and profitably 
effected with respect to higher and secondary 
education, and, so far as it is possible, it should 
be applied to primary education as well. 

Municipalities in towns aud local boards and 
committees in rural districts will, I suppose, be 
entrusted, as far as possible, with the superintend¬ 
ence of primary education, though not to the 
detriment of private bodies. But where they fail, 
it will fall to Government to mako the necessary 
arrangements. 

Middle and higher education (as I have already 
explained) will be provided by a. variety of public 
aud private agencies, and it will be the wisdom of 
Government to maintain this variety in the in¬ 
terests of education itself. 

Clues. 67 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions aud 
combination for local purposes? 

Ans. 37. —I believe that the withdrawal of Gov¬ 
ernment not merely to a large extent, but entirely 
from the direct management of schools and colleges, 
would have a most beneficial effect upon the spread 
of education; aud would tend largely to promote 
a spirit of self-reliance and self-government. 

The present system cramps and confines the 
educational powers and resources of all sections 
and classes. For the Educational Department does 
not pretend that it can by itself do enough to 
supply the ever-increasing wants of the Presiden¬ 
cy, but it can do and does do quite enough to 
prevent private and corporate enterprise from 
entering the field on any adequate scale. The 
idea of the Educational Department has been that 
if Government schools were plauted in the largest 
and most flourishing centres, the people around, as 
well as those in the remoter and poorer dis¬ 
tricts, would be so enamoured of these models, set 
up and maintained at the public expense, that 
they would forthwith establish similar institutions 
for themselves at their own expense. It need 
hardly be said that the expectation has not been 
realised. On the contrary, the people have not 
unuaturally come to the conclusion that if Govern¬ 
ment is willing to do so much for those who are 
best able to help themselves, it ought to do even 
more for those who are less fortunately situated; 
and so Government has gone on adding school to 
school, and the prospect of a really popular system 
of education has become more- and more remote. 
Twelve years ago the Educational Department pro¬ 
posed that Government should establish iu the 17 
Collectorates of the Bombay Presidency a complete 
system of Anglo-vernacular education, comprising 
60 high and middle schools, on condition that the 
number should not be increased for 20 years.— 
(Educational Rep., 1869-70, pp. 75 and 91). 
Within half that time (1879-80) the number of 
Government Anglo-vernacular schools, within 
these same 17 .Collectorates, had risen to 107 1 ; 

1 Tn tho year 5880-81 Die number of these schools was 159, but 
part of the increase was due to a new system of classification. 
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while the game class of schools in Sindh had risen 
from 8 to 12, that-isto say, within ten years the 
number of these schools was almost double of what 
it ought to have amounted to in 20 years. It was 
intended that these Anglo-vernacular schools 
should be “ Model State schools,” and it was 
thought that, when once they were founded, pri¬ 
vate schools would naturally spring up round 
them.—(Educational Report, 1869-70, p. 77). 
This was the fatal mistake—a mistake which is 
still perpetuated, for Government schools can 
only beget Government schools,—not independent 
and self-supporting institutions. It is due to 
quite other influences that there are at the present 
time a few examples of schools founded and ma¬ 
naged by Native bodies independently of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Government by establishing u a small compact 
higher school system . . . not adequate to 

educate the 17 districts, but adequate to make the 
Govemmeut system the ruling system of the 
country” (Educational Report, 1869-70, p. 88), 
was in reality adopting the most effectual measure 
it could for preventing the people from establish¬ 
ing a larger system for themselves, while at the 
same time confessing that its own “ compact sys¬ 
tem” was inadequate. We have seen the result. 

It would bc'a great step in advance if Govern¬ 
ment would now withdraw from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges, and allow the people 
scope to act for themselves. It is foolish to say 
that they have not the means or the ability. And 
it is doing them a positive wrong not to insist 
upon their taking their proper share in the man¬ 
agement and expense of education. Self-Govern¬ 
ment,—-whether local or national—without self- 
education, would be a hollow piece of policy. They 
could, and would combine, for such a purpose. 
Once for a short interval (1872-76) a more liberal 
policy prevailed, and independent effort was large¬ 
ly evoked; but as its success required that the pro¬ 
vincial grant should be increased, or the expendi¬ 
ture on Government institutions be diminished, 
the well-meant scheme was promptly knocked on 
the head. 

The fact is Government and aided institutions 
cannot exist satisfactorily side by side. Govern¬ 
ment can, if it likes, construct a complete system 
of its own; but then it must act without regard to 
expense or freedom ; or it can develope a popular 
system by inducing the people to act for them- 
selves. In the latter case the process may bo 
slower, but the results will be more satisfactory 
and more permanent. 

Queg. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Aug. 38. —1 have previously pointed out that 
all Government schools, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, are already entrusted entirely to the charge 
of native Principals and masters; and Govern¬ 
ment has shown its confidence in them by with¬ 
drawing Europeans from the posts which they 
formerly occupied. Even if there were a change 
in the managing body, the class of masters would 
still romain the same, and I do not apprehend 
that the standard of instruction would deteriorate. 
On the contrary, the managing bodies, whether 
public or private, if they are themselves under 


proper inspection, will see that the schools are 
raised to a higher state of efficiency; and the 
masters, who are at present too independent of 
public opinion, will be at far greater pains to 
exert themselves, and to take an interest in their 
scholars. 

Besides, there will be the present or an increas¬ 
ed staff of Government inspectors who, being 
freed from many of their present duties, will be 
able to devote themselves more completely to the 
one work of promoting education, and raising its 
standard among all classes by all available means. 

There will also be the University whose powers 
and influence will be greatly raised and extended 
by the withdrawal of Government from functions 
which do not properly beloug to it. To the 
University will belong the last word in all ques- 
tions of liberal education, and there is no reason 
to believe that it will go backward instead of for¬ 
ward. 

Colleges, no doubt, present a more difficult pro¬ 
blem. But here too a bold policy will answer 
much better than a faint half-hearted one. No 
one maintains that the present position of Govern, 
ment colleges is natural or satisfactory. I doubt 
whether the control of Government, exercised 
through the Educational Department, is altogether 
pleasing to the Principals and Professors them¬ 
selves, for they would, I think, prefer their col¬ 
leges to be more independent—-and independent 
they ought to be, subject only to the regulations 
of the University, and the inspection of Govern¬ 
ment, if assisted by grants-iu-aid. Unless it is 
intended to alter materially the course of instrne- 
tion in Ai ts colleges, I do not see why manag¬ 
ing bodies should not be able to procure any assist¬ 
ance that they may need. 

Queg. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject. 

Ans. 39 .—I must confess that I do not see how 
there can be any effective moral teaching in Gov¬ 
ernment schools and colleges as at present consti¬ 
tuted, for I do not believe that moral and re¬ 
ligious teaching can roally be separated. Be¬ 
sides, the question at once arises, according to 
what code—Christian, Muhammadan, or Hindu—, 
should the instruction be given, or must we be 
content with the moral teaching of men who 
believe that morality is only “a geographical dis. 
tinction ” ? 

The Government system of education is, I sup. 
pose, the most intensely secular that has ever 
been witnessed on a large scale, And it must be 
remembered that these Government institutions 
have not been established by the people them¬ 
selves, nor have they any voice in the election of 
teachers and professors. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is most unlikely that any satisfactory 
arrangement can be made for moral instruction. 
And yet undoubtedly moral instruction is needed. 
The only apparent solution is that Government 
should retire from au untenable position, and 
allow the •people to have their own institutions, 
where both religion and morality can be recog¬ 
nised and taught. Government would then be 
free from the responsibility which at present rests 
upon it, but which it is unable to fulfil. There is 
another alternative certainly, viz., that the in for. 
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eats of Government education and Government 
institutions are greater than the interests of re¬ 
ligion and morality, and must outweigh all other 
considerations. One of the most distinguished 
native doctors in Bombay, himself a Govern¬ 
ment professor, has publicly made statements, 
from his own wide experience, concerning the 
great majority of educated Natives, which would 
have been far too strong for any European ; and 
native journalists constantly mourn over the decay 
of national morals. But all this is rather heart¬ 
lessly attributed by Professor Wordsworth to 
''random rhetoric.” 

Quet. 47 .—Wbat do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light jn 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ant. 47 .—The present system is a serious politi¬ 
cal mistake. The more outlets that a nation has 
for its energy, the less likely it is to be disturbed 
by inward discontent. Education ought to be 
an open field for national enterprise, whereas tho 
whole tendency of the present system is to con¬ 
vert it into a Government monopoly. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the keenest opponents of 
Government in this Presidency should come from 
the rauks of tho schoolmasters. One is led to the 
conclusion that, not fiuding in their educational 
work, with its uunatural restrictions, an adequate 
vent for their zeal and energy, they arc driven 
to look for one elsewhere. It would be greatly 
for their benefit, and for the benefit of the people 
generally, if Government would allow them to 
take a proper share in organising and developing 
the education of the province, instead of crippling 
their energies by tying them down to one narrow 
and rigid system. If Government would set the 
people to work at establishing and organising 
schools and colleges for themselves, it would 
afford them a noble object for their ambition, and 
by occupying their attention and energy in a 
healthy manner with a matter of such large and 
important interest, would provide an additional 
safety-valve for simmering discontent. Local self- 
government and self-education must go hand iu 
hand together, if they are to effect any lasting 
and substantial good. 

Quet. 48 .—Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ant. 48 .—If the views I entertain are correct, 
then— 

hi —It is unnecessary for Government to spend 
nearly SI,00,000 a year on three Government 
Arts colleges, which possess an income of more 
than 850,000 derived from endowments, fees. 
Municipal grants, &o., and which should now 
occupy an independent position and be aided upon 
an impartial system of payment by results. If 
85,943 is a sufficient grant from Government for 
the education of 113 students in aided colleges, then 
892,039 (ndl including endowments, 824,746, 
fees 24,489, and Municipal grant 83,000) is 
too large a sum for Government to pay for the 
education of 291 students in Government colleges. 
A smaller sum properly distributed should produce 
results as good or better. 

2ndly .—It is unnecessary for Government to 
spend about 81,00,000 on 19 Government high 
schools, and a proportionate sum on middle 
schools, when the same results might be obtained 


by a smaller expenditure on the grant-in-aid sys¬ 
tem. If 862,411 is a sufficient grant from 
Government for the education of 5,502 boys in 
aided high and middle schools (including the 
more expensive ones intended for Europeans and 
Eurasians), then a grant of 81,50,980 from 
Provincial funds, with 830,847 from Munici¬ 
pal funds, is too large a contribution from public 
money for the education of 8,663 boys in the 
same class of Government schools. 

Quet. 49 .—Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction al¬ 
ready existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people 7 

Ant. 49 .—My charge against tho Educational 
Department is that it has never done as much as 
it might have done to induce tho public to estab¬ 
lish institutions of their own; and that it has, on 
the contrary, been too eager to. have everything 
in its own hands. I should say that an aided 
high school might by this time have been estab¬ 
lished in almost every place where a Government 
high school now exists, if a popular development 
of the grant-in-aid system had been tbo aim of 
the Educational Department, instead of a compact 
system of its own. But to confine myself simply 
to facts within my own personal knowledge, I 
may refer to the town of Nasik as an instance in 
point. I am quite sure that there could have been 
one, if not two, aided high schools there at the 
present time had the policy of tho Educational 
Department been different from what it is. The 
people themselves oould have established one and 
the Church Missionary Society could have had 
one also. The Church Missionary Society has 
given the first start to every kind of education in 
Nasik. Schools for boys and girls, Marathi 
schools, Hindustani schools, schools for Mahars, 
Anglo-vernacular schools, and high schools—in 
each of these different classes the initiative was 
taken by the Church Missionary Society. Forty 
years ago it had a girls' school attended by about 
50 girls, an English school with about 60 boys, 
5 Marithi schools with more than 800 boys, 1 
Hindustani school, and 1 Mali dr school, each with 
about 50 or 60 boys. All these were inside the 
town j and outside there were some eight schools 
in different villages, attended by about 400 or 
500 boys. Government at that time had only one 
school, a Marathi school, with an attendance of 
60 or 70 boys. Many of the leading citizens 
were educated in these mission schools, and at 
that time there was certainly no feeling against 
us or our institutions. 

Thirteen or fourteen years ago we were re¬ 
quested by the inhabitants of Ndsik to open a 
high school, and after due consideration we opened 
one in our Christian settlement, which is situated 
about half a mile outside the town. A consider¬ 
able number of boys began to attend, several of 
whom, in due time, matriculated. Seeing that 
the school was likely to prosper, we were consider¬ 
ing the propriety of transferring it to the town 
for the convenience of the scholars, when in 1871 i 
without in the least consulting us, or showing any 
regard whatsoever for our endeavours, the Educa¬ 
tional Department suddenly opened a high school 
of its own, and our plans were frustrated. Often 
since, and even quite recently, we have been re¬ 
quested to establish a high school in the town, and 
have been promised a large attendance, but we 
have felt that it would be treated as a hostile aet 
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by the Educational Department, and we have not 
cared to enter into a conflict which might excite 
the official element against us, however favourably 
our endeavours might be received by the people 
themselves. Otherwise we should probably have 
had a high school there long before this; and 
most certainly should have had one, if we had 
received the slightest encouragement from Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I have dwelt upon this instance at some length, 
because I think it is a common example of what 
has occurred in many places. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examination 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

An*. 55. —There would, I think, be no great 
difficulty in finding a satisfactory answer to this 
and the two following questions, if it were not for 
the dual system maintained by Government. 

The great object is a uniform system of grants- 
in-aid, or payment by results applicable, without 
distinction of preference, to all institutions of the 
same class, and such a system can only be carried 
out with perfect impartiality when Government 
stands in the same relation towards all schools and 
colleges under its control. 1 

Speaking roughly, I should say that secondary 
education is most easily and fairly aided 
on the strict principle of payment by results. 
But that primary schools for boys, and girls 1 
schools of all kinds, require to be treated ii? a more 
lenient manner ; though in them, too, results 
tested by periodical examinations should determine 
to some extent the amount of the grants to be 
awarded. 

Colleges, when all are placed on the same foot¬ 
ing, might be assisted partly by grants on the 
principle of payment by results, and partly by a 
capitation grant or by a contribution to the cost 
of tuition in a fixed proportion to the total sum 
expeudod under this head. 

Que». 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

An*. 60 .—I should say it does undoubtedly. In 
the work of inspection and direction Government 
can observe a strict neutrality (provided it is not 
prejudiced by having institutions of its own), but 
so long as it undertakes the duty of teaching, it 
must give its weight and influence to one side or 
the other. It cannot possibly be neutral, what¬ 
ever its profession and wishes may be. The very 
existence of Government schools and colleges 
really begs the whole question and decides it in 
favour of seoular, as opposed to religious, educa¬ 
tion. This is the case independently of any de¬ 
liberate influence that may be exercised by indivi¬ 
dual teachers or professors. The choice in these 
matters must, I know, rest ultimately with the 
people themselves, and if they decide in favour of 
secular education, pure and simplo, the contro¬ 
versy is ended. But it cannot be right for Gov¬ 
ernment to settle the matter of its own will, and 
in maintaining the present system it is practically 

1 If the present system of Government institutions is to be 
maintained, and justice is to be regarded, it will be necessary 
for Government to assist aided institutions by a lump sum. 
But the system is objectionable. 


putting a veto on religious and moral education j 
and, besides this, under the present system it is 
almost impossible for private or local institutions, 
whether entirely secular or partly religious, to 
exist by the Bide of Government institutions. 

Ques. 61 .—Do you think that the institution of 
University profossorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

An*. 61 .—Not at present. The students in our 
colleges, as well as in our schools, need teachers 
rather than Professors, and lessons rather than 
lectures, 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who aro expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Am. 63 .—I do not think that this is a matter 
in which Government can do auything. It is an 
evil, but it must bo left to work its own cure. 
A school or college that has any regard for its 
own reputation and success will be careful not to 
admit pupils without due enquiries, and will refuse 
those who cannot give some satisfactory reason for 
having left a school they had previously attended. 

Ques. 64 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one college in each province as a 
model to other colleges; and, if so, under what 
limitations or conditions ? 

Ans. 64 .—It is not easy to believe in model 
schools and colleges any more than in model farms, 
which may be very nice, but seldom pay. This 
idea of model institutions has been, I believe, one 
of the chief snares of the Government system. 
There have been plenty of models, but unfor¬ 
tunately they have never been copied. 

Except as an excuse for maintaining existing 
institutions, I do not see how the proposal for a 
model college can be seriously entertained. A 
Government college, supported by the resources 
of the State, housed in a building that cost no one 
knows how much, and instructed by a staff of 
professors who may perhaps lecture two hours a 
day or less, can scarcely be a model for institutions 
which have to depend upon themselves, and which, 
if they would accomplish their end, must 
struggle bravely and perseveringly with many 
difficulties. If such institutions need a mode), 
they will find one moro suited to their circum¬ 
stances in some Missionary college, which,' with 
all its defects, will teach them the principle upon 
which they must act, if they would secure favour 
and support. But, apart from this, 'aided institu¬ 
tions are not really very curious to know the inter¬ 
nal arrangement of Government schools and 
colleges. They have to go upon their own lines, 
and the conditions of existence are so different in 
the two oases that one class cannot well be a model 
to the other. 

Que*. 66. —Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in oolleges under Native 
management? 

An*. 6'6'.—This will be chiefly a question of 
guarantees. European professors will not come 
out even for Government colleges unless their 
prospects are properly guaranteed. On similar 
conditions they will, I imagine, come out for ool¬ 
leges under Native management. 
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Qties. 68.—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
Or college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative insti¬ 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ana. 68 .—The despatch of 1864 wisely laid 
down the rule that Government Inspectors are 
to take “ no notice whatsoever of the religions 
doctrines which may be taught in any school.’’ 
The true remedy for the difficulty suggested in 
thierquestion is not for Government to maintain 
a school or college of its own, simply for the sake 
of opposing another institution on account of its 
religious teaching, but for the people themselves 
to establish an aided school or college after their 
own mind. T*>is would be the right course both 
for Government and the people. The rivalry 
introduced would be healthy and helpful. I think 
the officers of the Education Department (not un¬ 
naturally) over-rate the dislike of the people to Mis¬ 
sionary schools. They are not quite so frightened 
of them as the Educational Department. Still 
there is a difficulty, I confess, where attendance 
at the religious teaching is compulsory, and I 
have indicated the proper remedy. At the same 


time, speaking only for myself, but expressing* 
I am sure, the opinion and feeling of many others, 
I would say that there is ah increasing disinclina¬ 
tion on the part of Missionaries to make attend¬ 
ance at the Bible lesson an indispensable condition 
of admittance. The religious tone and character 
of Missionary schools and colleges will, I hope, 
never be lost, but it might be wiser to trust rather 
to general influence, and to voluntary attendance, 
than to anything that looks like compulsion. 

This is a subject which lies outside the enquiry 
of the Commission, but it is closely connected 
with the subject of this question, and so I may 
be excused for adding two remarks— 

(1) So long as education is optional, and not 
compulsory, Government cannot well introduce 
“ a conscience clause ” into its rules and regula¬ 
tions for aided institutions, nor would such a 
clause be operative even if it were introduced; 
and (%) this seeming compulsion is certainly wel¬ 
come to many, perhaps most of the students, who 
really wish to attend the religious lesson, hut 
would not dare to do so in the face of their fellow- 
students, if attendance were merely optional. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Telang. 

Q, 1 .—If the object of education in India is 
the dissemination of European science and art in 
this country, why is the primary education of the 
masses “ the first and paramount duty of Govern¬ 
ment ? ” 

A. 1. —Your question appears to confound the 
duty of Government with the objects of education. 
It is, I believe, the paramount duty of Govern¬ 
ment to help those who are least able to help 
themselves, and besides higher education can now 
be best advanced by the indirect support of Gov¬ 
ernment, whereas the education of the masses 
requires.its direct administration. 

Q. 2. —Don’t you think that “the almost utter 
dearth of an interesting and instructive vernacular 
literature ” can he remedied effectually only by a 
development of the higher education and the 
creation of a learned class in the country? 

A■ 2. —Certainly; but I do not think that the 
present system is tho one best calculated to deve¬ 
lop the higher education or 1 to produce a useful 
vernacular literature. 

Q. 3. —Don’t you think that the circumstances 
hitherto existing have been unfavourable to the 
creation of a learned class, and that even now 
there is not much encouragement to literary 
enterprise in this country ? 

A. 3. —The neglect of the vernaculars in the 
higher education must be included amoDg the 
unfavourable circumstances to which you refer. 
The instruction of the masses and the promotion 
of vernacular literature, which would act recipro¬ 
cally upon each other, have not received sufficient 
attention from those who have benefited most by 
the higher education. The education of the 
masses will naturally provide a larger field for 
literary effort. 

Q. 4 .—Is it not tho fact that the beginning of 
a movement in favour of the development of the 
vernaculars are now perceptible ? 


A. 4. —I hope so; but I adhere to the opinion 
expressed in my evidence. 

Q. 6. —Why do you say that it is a “ stigma 
upon the higher education of our Government, 
colleges ” in particular, “ that so little should have 
been done to place European knowledge within 
the reach of all classes of the people ? ” Does not 
the stigma rest on the aided colleges to an equal 
extent ? 

A. 5. —Because Government colleges and aided, 
colleges at present occupy very different positions ; 
and the action of aided colleges must be deter¬ 
mined in a great measure (even against their will) 
by the action of Government colleges. Besides, 
Government colleges, as being a part of the 
Educational Department, have had a predominat¬ 
ing influence in determining the mode and course 
of studies. 

Q. 6 .—What grounds have you for saying that 
“ the Government schoolmaster is too often a 
nucleus of discontent in his village ?” 

A. 6. —You have not quoted my words quite 
correctly. My guarded statement was founded 
upon my own personal experience, corroborated by 
the testimony of others. 

Q. 7.—How has the perseverance of Missionary 
bodies under difficulties been instrumental in the 
establishment of Native institutions of the higher 
order? Are there any Native institutions of the 
higher order which have either got the command 
of such funds as have supported Missionary insti¬ 
tutions, or have received from tho Education 
Department the'kind or degree of support which 
Missionary institutions have received ? 

A. 7, —I hoped that I had made my meaning 
sufficiently clear. It is mainly due to Missionary 
institutions that the higher education of this Pre¬ 
sidency has not passed entirely into the hands of 
Government; while the existence of such institu¬ 
tions has undoubtedly acted as an incentive and 
example for the formation of Native institutions of 
a similar character. 
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The second part of your question implies that 
Missionary educational institutions have at their 
command larger funds than I believe they really 
possess. Such funds as they can command would, 
I think, be speedily forthcoming for Native in¬ 
stitutions if education were placed on a proper 
basis. 

It is one of my charges against the present 
educational system that private enterprise has not 
received from Government proper recognition and 
support. 

Q. 8. —Is it not certain that if Government 
withdraws from its colleges as you propose, the 
higher education of the Presidency will fall into 
the hands of propagandists until Natives establish 
colleges of their own ? 

A. 8.-— I know that this assertion has been 
frequently made by friends and supporters of the 
present system, and quite recently by almost all 
the Educational officers who have given evidence 
before the Commission; but, however much I 
may be supposed to desire such a result, I most 
certainly do not believe that there are any reason¬ 
able grounds for expecting it. My proposal con¬ 
templates the transference of the existing Govern, 
ment colleges with their endowments to Native 
boards, as well as the formation of new ones, 
should they be needed. 

Q. 9 .—What Native bodies are there to whom 
the Government can hand over the management 
of their colleges ? 

A. 9. —Though the bodies do not at present 
exist, yet the material does, from which such 
bodies can be formed. 

Q. 10. —Do you propose to hand over colleges 
to Native bodies for management on the terms on 
which the University of Bombay is now managed 
by its Syndicate ? Would you have Government 
make a fixed grant which with the endowment 
will be adequate to the present expenditure of the 
colleges ? If this is not your proposal, what ana¬ 
logy do yon draw between the management of the 
University and of the colleges according to your 
proposal ? 

A. 10. —I do not draw any analogy bet weep the 
Syndicates of the University and the proposed 
college boards, for they would differ widely from 
each other in constitution, functions, and re¬ 
sponsibilities. I only argue that, if Native gentle¬ 
men are found competent to manage the affairs of 
the University, they ought a fortiori to be able to 
direct the affairs of a college. 

Q. 11. —Do you think that wealth and intelli¬ 
gence are combined in a sufficient number of 
persons in Western India to justify an anti¬ 
cipation that funds will be forthcoming for 
supporting the colleges, if Government withdraws 
from them ? 

A. 11.— I do not think that in this or in any 
other country it is necessary for tho purposes 
under consideration that great wealth and high 
literary culture should invariably be combined in 
the same persons; though happily here, as else¬ 
where, examples of such a combination are to be 
found. But I do think that the intelligence of 
some members of the community in conjunction 
with the wealth of other members may be depend¬ 
ed upon to provide the necessary funds, aud it 
must also be borne in mind that, considering the 
numbers and wealth of the Native community the 
sums required would be very moderate. 


Q. 12. —If the Board which you propose for 
managing colleges is to find the funds necessary 
to keep up the colleges after receiving the proceeds 
of endowments and Government grant, what is 
the guarantee for the permanence of the colleges ? 

A. 12.— The same guarantees that exist in the 
case of all similar institutions, viz. —the require¬ 
ments of the community and the intelligence, 
enthusiasm, and wealth of those who are speci¬ 
ally interested iu the maintenance of the insti¬ 
tutions. 

Q. 13. —Has any demand for religion being 
included in the course of Government colleges 
been made by the people of this country ? If not, 
why do you speak of Government as “forcing 
upon the people ” a system of education in which 
religion finds no plaee. 

A. 13. —This question is answered in my evi¬ 
dence. I will only add one remark. I believe 
that an education from which religion is excluded 
is opposed to the natural feelings and traditions 
of both Hindus and Muhammadans; and that all 
educated Natives, with the rarest exceptions, 
admit the necessity of moral and religious in¬ 
struction though they recognise the difficulty of 
introducing it into Government institutions; 
while at the same time the present system is 
unfavourable to the development of private in¬ 
stitutions. 

Q,- 14. —What are your grounds for saying that 
the Brahmans, could most easily establish “col¬ 
leges of their own ?” Have they wealth enough for 
the task ? 

A. 14. —You have not quoted my statement 
quite correctly. Still I may say that the Brah¬ 
mans do possess very considerable wealth, and that 
their influence would make it easy for them to 
raise any funds that might be needed. 

Q- 15.— -What are your grounds for saying that 
Municipalities in not giving aid to Missionary 
institutions have merely followed the lead of the 
Education Department ? 

A. 15. —I have not separated Missionary institu¬ 
tions from other aided institutious, as your question 
implies, and I have given reasons in my evidence 
for the statement I have made. 

Q. 16. —Have you any objection to name the 
distinguished Native doctor you refer to, and to 
quote the statements he has made ? 

A. 16. —I do not think that any good object 
would be gained by my giving the name, though 
I am quite willing to mention it, if necessary. 
But I may state that the remarks I refer to were 
made a few months ago at a public meeting, at 
which I was present, in the Cowasji Institute, and 
that the speaker was alluding to the increase of 
intemperance among the educated Natives. 

Q. 17.— Are you aware that a girls’ school, 
which was kept iu Bombay for teaching English 
to Native girls by a Missionary body, had to be 
closed, as the girls all left the school when instruc- 
tion in the Bible was introduced into the course 
of studies ? 

A. 17. —Your question is too indefinite to enable 
me to identify with any certainty the school to 
which you allude. But if I am not mistaken as to 
the circumstances referred to by you, I should say 
that your question is based upon erroneous inform¬ 
ation, and that the school was closed for very 
different reasons from that which you suggest. 
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By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—You are aware that every primary 
school has a local committee set over it, consist¬ 
ing of the village officers and of other inhabitants 
of influence who can be induced to serve on it. 
What further steps would you take to awaken the 
interest of the people and to make them feel that 
the school is theirs ? 

A. 1. —I was not aware of the existence of the 
village committee. 

Q. 2. —The Educational Department at present 
offers lump grants not exceeding KoO to indi¬ 
genous and private schools that are not advanced 
enough to earn grants uudev the sliding scale of 
rates. What further encouragement would you 
hold out to these schools ? I'ask this because yOur 
eecond answer implies that indigenous schools are 
ignored by the Department. 

A. 2. — I would not assert that it has been the 
fast, but the feeling. 

Q. 3. —When you recommend that the pro¬ 
fessors of Government colleges should inspect 
vernacular schools, do you mean that they should 
devote to that work some of the time that they 
now give to their college lectures, or that the 
professors should he transferred to Inspectorships 
when they fall vacant? 

A. 3. —I meant that some of the professors 
would be doing better service as Inspectors, in 
which department I consider European agency is 
necessary. 

Q. 4 .—You state in your 4th answer that in 
the last 25 years powerful forces have been at 
work to extinguish indigenous schools. Would 
you kiudly state what those forces have been ? 

A. 4. —The force of the system of Government 
education which tends to push them out. 

Q. 5.—You have said that the indigenous 
schools in this Presidency were for years unrecog¬ 
nised, if not ignored. To what period of years do 
you refer ? 

A. 5■ —I refer to the whole period and the 
policy throughout, especially before 1870. 

Q, 6. —Are you aware that the Educational 
officers made minute enquiries as to the number 
and state of the indigenous schools in the years 
1847, 1855, and 1863, as well as in the years 
mentioned in your 4th answer ? 

A. 6. —I was aware. 

Q. 7 .—Do you know that grants not exceeding 
It5 per mensem were offered to indigenous j 
schools iu 1852, and that during Mr. Howard's 
administration as Director printed school-books 
were gratuitously distributed to the indigenous 
school masters ? 

A 7. —I was not aware of the fact. 

Q. 8 .—In your second answer you state that 
indigenous schools should be encouraged as much 
as possible; while in your 4th answer you say 
that they are running a chance of being killed by 
too much attention. What do you consider 
should be the conditions on which aid should be 
offered to them ? 

A. 8. —I do not think they should be converted 
into inferior Government schools, hut should retain 
their own masters and their own system, 

Q. 9 .—Has any organised attempt been made 
to do this? 

A. 9 .—I have heard the proposal made and 
repeated. 

Bombay. 


<J>. 10.—Thirty years ago printed hooks were 
rarely used in indigenous schools. The official 
return for 1881-82 shows that more than 17,000 
of the pupils in these schools in British districts 
alone now use the departmental hooks. Do you 
think that the cess-school system has indirectly 
wrought this change in the indigenous schools? 

A. 10. —I believe the indigenous schools will 
advance ; and this change you refer to is, I doubt 
not, due partly to the influence of the eess-scbools 
and the advance of education generally. 

Q. 11. —In your 6th answer you state that 
every thing seems to mark out primary education 
as the special work of Government. Looking to 
the fact that the cess-schools have won the con¬ 
fidence of the. people, would you continue to 
develop the system ? 

A. 11. —Yes. I would not cheek the system if 
the people wish to have it, I think that primary 
education should be the chief direct care of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Q. 12. —You are aware that Sir A. Grant intro¬ 
duced the grant-in-aid system in 1866 after 
consultation with the leading Missionaries and 
Managers of private schools. Were the rules 
which he framed favourably received by the 
school Managers ? 

A. 12. —I was not in India in 1866 and have no 
personal knowledge. Without such particular 
kuowledg<fit is difficult in reviewing a system to 
say to what part of the whole any special result 
may he due. 

Q. 13. —When the system had been one year 
in operation, did Sir A. Grant invite the opinions 
of the school Managers as to the suitability of the 
grant-in-aid rules, and did he afterwards modify 
the rules in deference to their wishes? 

A. 13. —I cannot tell you. 

Q. 14. —Can you instance any school not 
maintained for private profit which has ever been 
refused the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules ? 

A. 14. —The schools that in 1876 were deprived 
of their grant-in-aid. I cannot name the schools, 
but I refer to the memorial, dated March 20th, 
1882, of the Bombay Missionaries sent to the 
Commission. I cannot name any institution 
which applied for a grant and was refuse!. In 
my answer 15 I alluded to the general principle 
that the establishment of a Government school 
discourages private enterprise. 

Q. 15. —Is it a fact that nearly every permanent 
private school in the Presidency is aided by the 
department. 

A. 15. —Yes. I believe it is aided. 

Q, 16. —Can you explain why in 1876 the Edu¬ 
cational Department was compelled to call a 
conference of the school Mauagers and to arrange 
with them a reduction in the scale of the grants ? 

A. 16, —The reason was the falling-off of re- 
eeepts in consequence of the famine, hut the re¬ 
duction was made almost entirely at the cost of 
aided schools', 

Q, 17. —Before and after 1875 the Budget 
allotment for grants-in-aid was fixed by Govern¬ 
ment at 3170,000. When the aided schools, as 
they got more efficient, began in 1875 to earn 
more than that allotment, wbat other motive had 
the Educational Department in cutting down the 
grants than want of funds ? 

A. 17. —1 suppose it was a question of funds; 
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but ray point is that aided schools were the chief 
sufferers. 

Q. 18.—C an you instance any Missionary or 
other private society that either in 1876 or at any 
other time prior to 1882 has officially represented 
its willingness to relieve Government of part of 
its educational work ? 

A. 18 .—I do not think any society has ever 
entertained any such idea. There has been no¬ 
thing on the part of the department to encourage 
such an idea. 

Q. 19 .—Is it a fact that the department a few 
years ago abstained from opening an Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school at Alibag because a missiou school 
was already established there ? 

A. 19 .—I am not acquainted personally with 
Alibag, but I know something about it. 

Q. 20. —The Educational Department registered 
a large number of mission schools in the North- 
East Division last year, including a high school 
at Ahmednagar which will bo a rival of the Gov- 
vernment school there. What definite facts have 
you to adduce in support of your statement that 
if you bad recently tried to establish a high 
school at Nasik, in the adjoining zilla to Ahmed¬ 
nagar, the measure would have been treated as a 
hostile act by the Educational officers ? 

A. 20. —The high school in Ahmednagar has 
been registered since the Commission mooted. 
We have often talked the matter over, and our 
opinion has been that opening a school at Nasik 
would be regarded unfavourably. 

Q. 21. —Did your Society ever give the Educa¬ 
tional Department any intimation that you wished 
to re-open an Euglish school in or near Nasik? 

A. 21 .—We felt it would be hopeless. 

Q. 22. —Is it a fact that when the Ahmedabad 
College was re-opened in 1879, the people of 
Ahmedabad were asked to take over the entire 
management of the institution, and that the col¬ 
lege trustees declined the responsibility ? 

A. 22. —I know nothing about Ahmedabad. 

Q. 23. —Yon have stated that the Educational 
Department has always looked upon aided institu¬ 
tions with more or less of suspicion and distrust. 
Can you substantiate this with uny facts, or is it 
only a general impression in your mind ? 

A. 23 .—I think that the whole policy of the 
Department, as proved by its acts, has been to 
establish a compact Government system, instead 
of an aided system, and antagonism is inherent in 
such a system. 

Q. 21. —Have you ever heard that Dr. Murray 
Mitchell and other Missionaries engaged in educa¬ 
tion were invited by the Educational Department 
to assist in the examinations in Government insti¬ 
tutions, and that the invitation was accepted ? 

A. 24, —I bad not beard it. In fact I have 
reason to believe that Dr. Murray Mitchell never 
received such an invitation. But were it the case, 
a solitary instance would not establish the fact of 
good feeling. 

Q. 25. —Did the Educational Department show 
any distrust towards the aided institutions during 
the time that one of the most influential Mission¬ 
aries in Western India was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University, aud during the years that be 
and other Missionaries held high office in the 
Syndicate? 


A. 25. —I do not understand the drift of the 
question. The University is a different matter 
from the Department. 

Q. 26.— You have stated that the Educational 
Department has gone on multiplying its own 
higher schools. Are you aware that the number 
of Government secondary schools in 1880-81 was 
18 less than the number open in 1871, and that 
the total expenditure on them in 1880-81 was 
Rs. 528 less than in 1871, while the Government 
expenditure on them was 1131,000 less? 

A. 26.—1 have not examined that class of schools 
separately. 

Q. 27. —You have strongly recommended that 
Government should at once announce its intentiou 
to close all its high and middle schools. Would 
you do this in the face of strong protest from the 
people of auy town in which there was no other 
school or no other than a denominational one? 

A. 27. —If a suitable grant-in-aid system were 
established, I do not believe that there would be 
any opposition. 

Q. 28. —Has the Government or has the Educa¬ 
tional Department ever officially stated or implied 
in the last 15 years that withdrawal from their 
own institutions in favour of Missionary schools 
would be to hand over education to a propaganda ? 

A. 28. —The Government as a Government and 
the Department as a Department would not make 
such a statement, but I quote their supportevs, 
and I refer to the Educational Record in which 
Mr. Lethbridge’s letter occurred. I cannot state 
in what number. 

Q. 29.— You state in answer 18 that schools 
and colleges from which all religion is excluded 
will never be supported on auy large scale by the 
willing offerings of the people. Do you think that 
the foundation of the Elphiustone professorships 
in 1827 and of the voluntary cess school system in 
1865 are not instances to the contrary ? How else 
do you account for the Native States in Kathiawdr 
and the Southern Mu nit ha Country founding 
purely secular schools and colleges? 

A. 29. —The schools you refer to are maintained 
by a Government. 

Q. 30. —In your 19th answer you state that 
Government institutions should not receive larger 
assignments of State funds than aided institutions. 
Are you of opinion that the present efficiency of 
the Government institutions could be maintained 
if the salaries of the employes were reduced to 
what the Managers of Missionary schools are for 
exceptional reasons willing to accept ? 

A. 30. —I do not think the salaries need be un¬ 
duly reduced. The Native community is, I think, 
quite able to maintain their own colleges and 
schools. 

Q. 31. —The Government of India in 1867 de¬ 
clared that the principle of the grant-in-aid system 
was to supplement private resources that were of 
themselves insufficient to maintain a useful.institu- 
tion in a state of efficiency. Can.you quote any 
passage in the Education Reports which argues 
that a school, however excellent, that affords a 
livelihood to the staff of teachers, should not be 
aided ? 

A. 31. —The policy of the Education Department 
has been against the support of aided institutions. 

Q. 32. —'Are you aware that on page 109 of the 
Annual Report for 1869-70 Mr. Peile expresses 
entirely contrary views to those you have attri- 
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bated to the Department, and that he aided some 
of these schools ? 

A. 32 .—Whatever opinions have been expressed, 
support has not generally been given. 

Q. 33 .—In your answer 37 you say that a more 
liberal policy prevailed towards the private insti¬ 
tutions before 1872—76. Will you kindly explain 
what that policy was ? 

A. 33 .—There wero grants for masters and for 
Matriculation Examination which were with¬ 
drawn. 


Mission schools have been a model. 

Q. 36 .—In your 11th answer you state that the 
study of the vernacular is not compulsory in Gov¬ 
ernment high schools. Are you aware that transla¬ 
tion exercises from and into the vernacular are 
compulsory in every class of a high school? 

A. 36 .—I expressed myself carefully. I used 
the term “ high schools” generally. 1 know that 
in aided schools the vernacular is given up, and in 
Government schools I have heard that such is the 
case. 


Q. 34 .—In -your 37th answer you say that the 
number of Government Anglo-vernacular schools 
rose in 1879-80 to 107. Are you aware that 72 
of these were local cess English classes opened by 
the District Committees for the agriculturists, and 
that the Government middle schools were 11 few¬ 
er in 1879 than in 1871? 

A. 34.— No. 

Q. 35 .—In your 64th answer you deprecate the 
retention of Government* schools and colleges as 
exemplars to the country at large. Would you 
maintain that the organisation of the Fort High 
School, Bombay, and of the two Native High 
Schools in Poona, is not modelled ou that of the 
Government high schools in which the Managers 
had themselves been educated ? 

A. 35 .—What I have said is that it is unneces¬ 
sary to maintain high schools for models. The 


By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. I.—-In reference to your answer 49, do you 
not consider that if in Poona there is ample room 
for half a dozen high schools there is room in 
Nasik for a second high school, without any fear 
of incurring any conflict with the official element ? 
Did not the Nasik mission owe at least part of 
its early success to the assistance given by Gov¬ 
ernment for the education of rescued slaves; and 
does Government now aid tho Sharanpur schools 
of the Nasik mission ? 

A. 1 .—I think that there is room for an aided 
high school, but we could not afford to open one 
without the support of the Department in Nasik, 
and on the present system. 

To the second question I answer—-no : and to 
the last question—yes. 


Evidence of the Honourable Badrudin Tyabji, Barrister-at-Laio. 


Qucs. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I do not profess to have had any spe¬ 
cial opportunities of studying the question of 
general education in India. My personal know¬ 
ledge is limited to the Presidency, or rather to the 
city, of Bombay. I may however say that I 
am fairly acquainted with the state of Muhamma¬ 
dan education in India. My knowledge and ex¬ 
perience have mainly been derived from the difli- 
culties I myself aud many members of my family 
have had to eucountor in acquiring English educa¬ 
tion ;—and from my connection with the Surmaya 
Jamati Sulemani,—the Modrasa-i-Anjuman Islam, 
and the University of Bombay. I have been a 
somewhat active member of the Anjuman, which 
has taken great interest in the cause of Muham¬ 
madan education. I have been a Secretary of the 
Anjuman for several years, and have taken a lead¬ 
ing part in the foundation and management of the 
Anjuman schools. I was myself educated partly 
in India and partly in England, partly at home 
and partly at public schools and colleges. I was 
about 7 years in England for the purposes of my 
general and professional education. 

Qnes. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the' system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—Confining myself to Muhammadan 
education, I do not think that the system of pri¬ 
mary education amongst Muhammadans has beeu 
placed on a sound footing. Indeed, no system at 
all has been adopted with any reference to the 


requirements of the Mussulman community. I 
would suggest the establishment of Mussulman 
schools in all the centres of Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion. Those schools should have Mussulman 
teachers; Hindustani and Persian should be taught 
in addition to the vernacular of the place, and the 
other usual branches of knowledge. Special re¬ 
gard should be paid to the feelings and ideas, and 
even in some respects to the prejudices of the 
Mussulmans. From a report presented to the An¬ 
juman by a Committee specially appointed for that 
purposo, I find that in August 1879 there were 
about 110 private schools for Muhammadan boys 
in Bombay, giving instruction in the Koran, Hin¬ 
dustani, and Persian to about 3,000 pupils; 70out 
of these 110 schools taught nothing but the Koran. 
The aggregate amount of the salaries of the 
teachers appears to have beeu about fi 1,000 per 
month. This subject is more fully dealt with by 
me in answer to question 36. 

Ques. 3 .—In your provinco is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; aud if so, from 
what causes? What is the attitude of the influ¬ 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—Speaking generally I think primary 
education is sought for by the people in general. 
The higher classes of Muhammadans are to a great 
extent excluded from Government schools by rea¬ 
son of no attention being paid to their special re¬ 
quirements. They attach great importance to a 
knowledge of Hindustani, Persian,and Arabic, and 
are therefore unwilling, as a rule, to go to a school 
.where instruction is only given in Gujarathi or 
Marathi and English, i think that the influen- 
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tial Muhammadans would support a system of 
education suited to the requirements of their com¬ 
munity. They are at present perfectly indifferent, 
if not averse, to the cause of English education, 
because they consider it inconsistent with sufficient, 
instruction in their own classical languages. The 
proper remedy, therefore, is to combine Oriental 
learning with instruction in Western Literature, 
Arts, and Sciences. (See also my answer to ques¬ 
tion 67.) 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have, any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can he turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the mas¬ 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system Leon extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extend¬ 
ed? 

Aits. 4 .—I believe that indigenous schools exist 
in almost every part of the Presidency. So far as 
the Muhammadan indigenous schools are concern¬ 
ed, they are generally attached to a mosque or are 
conducted by a Kari or a Mulla, where little more 
than reading the Koran and perhaps a little Urdu 
is taught, all other subjects being, as a rule, en¬ 
tirely excluded. No discipline is observed. No 
separate classes are formed. As a rule, there is 
but one teacher in each school. No registers or 
catalogues of attendance are kept. Very slight 
fees are charged. Sometimes no remuneration is 
paid to the teacher except a present on the com¬ 
pletion of each chapter of the Koran, &c. The 
poorer boys are admitted entirely free. The quali¬ 
fications of these teachers are next to nothing. 
They know little more than what they actually 
teach. They have no idea of arithmetic, or geo¬ 
graphy, or history. Many of them are unable to 
write. These indigenous schools could be easily 
incorporated into a general national system by 
bringing them into connection with higher schools 
and by offering a small reward, say one rupee, for 
each bov sent up from these indigenous schools at 
stated periods after having passed a satisfactory 
examination in the subjects actually taught. 

There are some indigenous schools of higher de¬ 
scription kept by learned men, where Persian and 
Arabic and logic and philosophy, as well as 
religious hooks, are taught. These it would he 
almost impossible to incorporate into the national 
system, owing to the religious character of the in¬ 
struction given and the utter inability of the 
teachers to adapt themselves to Western ideas. 
The grant-in-aid system has not, so far as I am 
aware, been extended to any of these indigenous 
schools, but, it might be extended with great ad¬ 
vantage to some of them at least in the manner 
above indicated. The Anjuman-i-Islam has had 
for some time past under its consideration the im¬ 
portant question of incorporating ti e indigenous 
schools in Bombay into the educational system 
established by the Anjutnan itself, by offering a 
Small reward to the teacher for each hoy sont up 


from his school to one of the recognised central 
schools, as suggested above. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? IIow far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educat¬ 
ed at school ? 

A>is. 5.— I attached the greatest value to home 
instruction when combined with instruction at a 
public school, but otherwise I think the advantages 
of a public school are far greater: a boy educated 
merely at home would not, in my opinion, he able 
to compete with boys educated at a public school. 

Qnes. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —1 do not think the Government can 
depend very much on private efforts for the supply 
of elementary education of a satisfactory kind in 
rural districts. The private agencies for Muham¬ 
madans would seem to he schools attached to 
mosques and other charitable institutions—private 
teachers who make a living out of the instruction 
given to their pupils, and learned men who open 
private classes in the higher branches of Oriental 
learning and philosophy. To this must he added 
schools opened by the different Missionary Societies, 
and which are only resorted to by the peoplo when 
no other schools are available. 

Ques. S. —Wbat classes of schools, should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Committees 
for support and management,?' Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal Committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. S .—It seems to me that some of the Mu¬ 
nicipalities in the Bombay Presidency are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to take charge of the lower as well 
as the higher schools. We have, however, no prac¬ 
tical experience to guide us on the subject, but I 
can see no reason to apprehend that the Municipal 
Corporation of Bombay, for instance, would be 
unable to manage even the higher schools to the 
satisfaction of the people, as well as the Govern¬ 
ment. If the provision of elementary education 
is to be a charge on the Municipal fund, the only 
security that I can suggest is that a stipulation 
should be made that a certain percentage of income, 
not less than the amount now expended, should be 
spent by the Municipality, and that such expend¬ 
iture should he gradually increased according to 
the requirements of the people, 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
specially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —Speaking of Muhammadans only, I 
certainly think that the introduction of Hindus¬ 
tani and Persian, together with mental arithmetic 
as taught in indigenous Gujarathi schools, would 
make the schools more acceptable to the Muham¬ 
madan community than they are at present (see 
answer to question 67.) 

Ques. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
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of the people ? And if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Aiis. 11. —Speaking 1 generally the vernacular 
rccoguised and taught in the schools is the dialect 
of the general Hindu population, but not the lan¬ 
guage of the higher class of Muhammadans ; and 
that is one chief reason why they have hitherto 
held aloof from resorting to such schools. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —Considering the great poverty to 
which the Muhammadan community has been re. 
duced, I would suggest that all poor boys should 
be admitted entirely free, and that fees should only 
be charged to those who are able to pay them 
without inconvenience. Such fees should, of course, 
be always moderato (see answer to question 67.) 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —I think that the number of indige¬ 
nous primary schools could be easily increased by 
giving them the benefit of the grant-in-aid system, 
and they could be rendered more efficient by proper 
inspection and supervision, and by the introduc¬ 
tion of some of the rules in regard to keeping of 
registersand catalogues. A little arithmetic might 
be insisted upon with advantage. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —I do not know any case in which 
Government institutions of the higher order could 
be closed without injury to tho cause of education, 
nor am I aware of any institution which could be 
transferred to any private agency without causing 
serious harm to the progress of mental culture in 
this Presidency. I cannot approve of the sugges¬ 
tion that the Arts College at Poona should be 
closed. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted lo stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18. —I think that if the Government or 
any local authority having control of public funds 
were to withdraw from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, such institution 
would cease to exist, or would exist only in a very 
iuefficient condition. I can suggest no measures 
which would obviate these disastrous consequences. 
I do not think that the people at present suffi¬ 
ciently appreciate the benefits of education so as to 
relieve Government of its burdens and responsi- 
bilities in this respect. 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious prin¬ 
ciples that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20 .—I think that the educational system 
as at present administered is one of practical neu- 


trality, and to my mind it would he dangerous in 
the highest degree to depart from it. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Educated Muhammadans have the 
greatest possible difficulty in finding remunerative 
employment either under Government or other¬ 
wise. The reasons for this uro obvious; first, 
because little value is now-a-days attached to 
their accomplishments as Persian or Arabic scho¬ 
lars; and, secondly, because, although perfectly well 
educated in their own way, they have not, in con¬ 
sequence of the practical difficulties I have already 
and shall hereafter point out, the same facilities 
for acquiring English education as their other 
more favoured fellow subjects; and, thirdly, in 
consequence of political prejudices which have 
practically excluded them from all public service 
whatever. I know several Muhammadan gra¬ 
duates of the University, belonging to the most 
respectable families, who are unable to get any 
employment, although most strenuous efforts were 
made on their behalf by men of position and 
influence. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —I think that some branches of know¬ 
ledge are taught in secondary schools which aie 
comparatively useless to people if they do not pro¬ 
secute their studies further, and which are generally 
forgotten soon after they. cease their studies. I 
refer to the details of geography and history, as 
well as to Euclid and Algebra, &c. I think that 
mental arithmetic and book-keeping might be 
introduced with great advantage to the commer¬ 
cial classes. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Ans.27. —I think it is perfectly true that the atten¬ 
tion of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the 
Entrance examination of the University, and that 
this circumstance to a certain extent impairs the 
practical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life. If there were 
two distinct public examinations, one for those who 
wish to enter the colleges, and the other for those 
who do not desire to pursue their studies further, 
I think it would give room for a more various, as 
well as a more practical, course of instruction in the 
different schools, (see also answer to question 26.) 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —In my opinion the University curri¬ 
culum affords a fair training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, and 1 do not think that special Nor¬ 
mal schools are absolutely needed for this purpose, 
though such schools would, of course, be very valu¬ 
able. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respecta 
is it capable of improvement ? 


Bombay. 
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Arts. 32 .—Aa a rule, there is no system o£ school 
inspection in Bombay, except in regard to Govern¬ 
ment or aided schools. I would recommend inspec¬ 
tion and supervision by an independent Committee 
of competent and inlluential citizens. The present 
mode of inspection by the educational authorities 
is insufficient to do any real good to these schools. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggesst any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33 .—I think there ought to be no difficulty 
whatever in securing the services of distinguished 
gentlemen, both European and Native, for the 
inspection and examination of schools. There are 
a largo number of perfectly competent gentlemen 
in Bombay who would deem it a pleasure, as well 
as an honour, to undertake this task. The Anju- 
man schools are daily inspected by prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Muhammadan community, and I think 
their efficiency is greatly owing to this circum¬ 
stance. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—Speaking generally, I see no objection 
to the text-books ordinarily used in the schools in 
Bombay. It is highly desirable to secure as great 
a variety as possible. In regard to Muhammadan 
schools there is no series of text-books which can 
bo adopted with perfect satisfaction. The compi¬ 
lation of such a series is one of the great aims 
which the Educational Department ought to keep 
in view. The Anjuman-i-Islara is also directing 
its efforts to attain this end. The Urdu Series 
lately issued by the Punjab educational authorities 
is a great improvement upon its predecessors, and 
might be adopted with advantage in the Muham¬ 
madan schools until a better one is produced. As 
to Persian there are no satisfactory text-books at 
all. 

Ques . 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ans. 36 .—1 am afraid that in the present back¬ 
ward state of India the whole responsibility of 
educating the people must fall upon the State. 
The Government could not with any safety or 
without the certainty of prejudicing the cause of 
education withdraw from its present liberal policy 
of providing schools and colleges for the people. 
It would be impossible to rely upon any voluntary 
agencies. Such agencies would be very good auxi¬ 
liaries,and might supply any deficiencies in the Gov¬ 
ernment system of education, but I think it would 
be a fatal mistake on the part of the Government to 
rely exclusively upon them. Any high schools or 
colleges established by Missionary or other religious 
bodies would always be looked upon with grave sus¬ 
picion by tho people, and a withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment in their favour would lead to serious misap¬ 
prehension in the mind of the people in regard to 
the general policy and intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government. This in itself would bo a grave evil 
and a political blunder of the first magnitude, but 
I think there are even higher considerations which 
make it imperative on the Government to continue 
their present policy in regard to education. Her 
Majesty’s Government has ' repeatedly given 
pledges and assurances that the Natives of this 
country would bo allowed a larger and larger share 
in the administration of India. The present 
Viceroy has, by the numerous Resolutions recently 


issued, given practical proof of his determination to 
carry out those assurances. It is now the settled 
polioy of the Government of India that the bless¬ 
ings of self-government should be conferred upon 
the people of this country to as large an extent as 
practicable. If therefore the Natives of India are 
henceforth to take a more active part in the admi¬ 
nistration of their own country, it follows that 
they must at least be fairly educated, and it is ob¬ 
vious that they could not be so educated without 
proper facilities being afforded to them. It seems 
to me, therefore, that a clear responsibility rests 
upon the Government to provide, not only primary 
education for the masses, and secondary education 
for the middle classes, but also high education 
for the future generations of those into whose 
hands the administration of the country must 
henceforth be more or less committed. The happi¬ 
ness, prosperity, and contentment of the people of 
India depend far more upon the civil administra¬ 
tion of tue country than upon its military system, 
and no civil administration can he satisfactory un¬ 
less it is largely carried on by properly educated 
and enlightened Natives of the country. To obtain 
the services of such gentlemen, however, it is ne¬ 
cessary to continue and even to increase the facili¬ 
ties for sound education. It must farther be 
borne in mind that the persons who most appreci¬ 
ate the blessings conferred upon India by the 
British Government are the people who have re¬ 
ceived good education. It is to the educated 
Natives of this country that the Government must 
look for moral support, and it is they alone who 
are, on the one hand, the interpreter's to the masses 
at large of the feelings and intentions and policy 
of the Government, and, on the other hand, the 
exponents to Government of the sentiments, aspira¬ 
tions, thoughts, and prejudices of the people. 
Surely, then, it would be a very unwise policy on 
the part of tbe Government to do anything which 
would have the effect of alienating the sympathy 
of the educated classes'or of giving them room to 
suspect that the Government was averse to the 
progressive enlightenment of the people. On the 
whole, therefore, I am strongly of opinion that 
both the interests of the people and the interests 
of the State imperatively demand the continuance 
of the present liberal policy of Government in re¬ 
gard to education in all its branches. I am, of 
course, hopeful that in course of time education 
will be so widely spread in India, and its blessings 
so universally appreciated, that its absence would 
not be tolerated by tbe people, and voluntary and 
perfectly efficient machinery would be forthcoming 
to provide it even without the support of Govern¬ 
ment. In that case it might be well for Govern¬ 
ment gradually to withdraw from tbe direct sup¬ 
port or management of the high schools and 
colleges and leave them to the operation of the 
law of demand and supply. At present, however, 
tbe people in general do not appreciate the value 
of high or even secondary education ; there is not 
sufficient spontaneous demand for it, and the with¬ 
drawal of State support would mean the complete 
collapse of the whole educational system, I am 
afraid there are no grounds for hoping that our 
wealthy citizens or noblemen would, at present at 
least, be willing to come forward with contribu¬ 
tions of sufficient magnitude for the foundation or 
endowment of high schools or colleges. If, how¬ 
ever, the present system continues in force for 
some time yet, and if the light of education pene¬ 
trates to the upper and wealthier strata of Native 
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society, as it will undoubtedly do in course of time, 
then we may hope that large schools and colleges 
will be gradually established in all parts of the 
country by charitable donations, and the burden 
of the Government will be gradually lightened 
and ultimately removed. The large endowments, 
both by Muhammadans and Hindus which exist 
everywhere in India show that the people of the 
country are disposed to be charitable according to 
their lights. Such charity, however, at present 
finds vent in the establishment of mosques, 
temples, dharamshalas, &c. From charity for 
religious purposes to charity for intellectual pur¬ 
poses is, however, hut one step, and I entertain 
very little doubt that in the course of a few years, 
provided only the Government pursues its present 
policy in the meantime, rich Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans will begin to make the same munificent 
donations for educational institutions as they have 
hitherto done for purely religious purposes. Mv 
objections, therefore, to any change in the present 
policy of the Government may be summarised as 
follows 

(a) That it would lead to the educational 
system practically passing into the hands 
of missionary or other similar bodies and 
thus shake the confidence of the people 
in the religious neutrality of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(i) That it would raise grave suspicions in the 
minds of the educated classes of the 
Natives of this country in regard to the 
policy and intentions of the Government 
as to the moral, intellectual, and material 
progress of the country. 

(c) That it would retard, if not completely 

stop, the progress of education in India, 
as there are at present at least no other 
agencies capable of taking the place of 
Government with anything like the 
same efficiency. 

(d) That the supply of educated Natives 
would gradually fail, and it would, be- 
corao impossible for Government to give 
effect to its declared policy of conferring 
the blessing of self-government upon 
the people of this country. 

Ques. 39 .—Docs definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub¬ 
ject? 

Ans. 39 .—There is no definite instruction in 
duty and the principles of moral conduct in Gov¬ 
ernment colleges and schools except incidentally in 
the course of general instruction. I do not think 
it necessary to teach this as a special subject other¬ 
wise than by the instruction to be derived from 
good examples set by the teachers, &o. In my 
opinion intellectual training of a high order, com¬ 
bined with college discipline in itself, operates ns a 
great teacher of duty and moral principles. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—As a general rule, there are no special 
steps taken for promoting the physical well-being 
of students'in the schools and colleges in the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay. Some of the schools and col¬ 
leges have a play-ground and gymnasium, &c., 
attached, while others do not possess either. I 


would recommend that a gymnasium should be at¬ 
tached to each institution of any importance. A 
prize might be awarded for proficiency iu athletic 
sports, &c., iu order to direct the attention of the 
students to their physical improvement. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character? 

Arts. 41. —There are very few indigenous schools 
for girls in the Bombay Presidency. Amongst the 
Muhammadans, however, females belonging to re¬ 
spectable families are usually taught at least how 
to read, if not how to write. There are some Karis 
or Mullas in the chief centres of Muhammadan po¬ 
pulation who teach the Kor6u and perhaps a little 
Hindustani and Persian to girls. Every Muham¬ 
madan of the higher order thinks it hisduty to teach 
his daughters how to read the Koriin if nothing 
more; and, as a general rule, women amongst the 
genuine Muhammadans arc far more generally and 
far better educated than the women of other Native 
communities in India. All the remarks which I 
have made on the subject of tho education of Mu¬ 
hammadan boys apply more or less to the education 
of Muhammadan girls also. There are about 70 
schools for Muhammadan girls in Bombay contain¬ 
ing about 850 pupils. But very little more than 
reading the Koran is taught in these schools. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the 
Department iu instituting schools for girls; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —So far as I am aware, very little pro¬ 
gress has been made by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment in instituting schools for girls. It is highly 
desirable that sucli schools should be established on 
a proper basis in Bombay at least. At present 
Native girls have either to remain ignorant, or be 
educated at home at great expense, or to attend 
Missionary schools, where, as a rule, Christianity is 
taught as a necessary part of the curriculum. There 
is not a single school for Muhammadan girls in 
Bombay where English is taught, although such a 
school, if established on a proper basis, would cer¬ 
tainly be a great success; and would be supported 
by the respectable classes of the community. This 
important subject is at present engaging the atten¬ 
tion of some of the prominent members of the An- 
jumau-i islara, and I am not without hope that 
some practical result may ensue from it. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —I do not think that mixed schools are 
desirable in the present state of Native ideas and 
feelings. There is an insuperable prejudice in the 
minds of the Native community against hoys and 
girls mingling together in the schools. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad¬ 
ministered ? What suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. — 1 think tho chief defects of the pre¬ 
sent educational system are, that it tends to pro¬ 
duce scholars of one stereotyped kind; that it 
leaves little room for the development of different 
styles of education in different schools in India, 
that it teaches a number of subjects which are of 
little practical utility; and that it omits to teach 
other subjects of far greater practical importance. 
I tbiuk some schools ought to be opened with the 
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special view of assisting those who, for instance, 
wish to adopt a mercantile career. In the elemen¬ 
tary classes more importance should be attached to 
mental arithmetic than has hitherto been done. 
Book-keeping might be introduced with great ad¬ 
vantage in some of the schools. Classes for agri¬ 
cultural and technical instruction ought to bo 
opened. 

Ques. 48. —Do you think that any part of the 
expenditure incurred by Government on high educa¬ 
tion in the Presidency of Bombay is unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —I do not think that any part of the 
expenditure incurred by Government on high edu¬ 
cation in the Presidency of Bombay is un¬ 
necessary. On the contrary, I consider that the 
facilities for high education ought to be extended 
no less than for primary education, and so far from 
considering any portion of this expenditure unne¬ 
cessary I am of opinion that it ought to be gradu¬ 
ally increased so as to keep pace with the progress 
of primary and secondary education—until at least 
institutions of a high order are voluntarily estab¬ 
lished by the people themselves to take the place 
of the Government colleges. I have, however, no 
reason to hope that this will be the case for many 
years yet to come. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the meanB 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —I think that the fees ought to vary 
according to the means of the parents or guardians 
of the pupil, and I am of opinion that great con¬ 
sideration ought to be shown to deserving pupils 
whose parents are unable to pay the usual 
fees; and especially in the case of Mussulmans 
whose ignorance and poverty have now become 
almost a danger to the State and for which it has 
become imperatively necessary to provide a remedy. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the maxi¬ 
mum number of pupils that can be efficiently taught 
as a class by one instructor iu the case of colleges 
and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58 —I think 30 to 40 is about the number 
that one instructor can teach with advantage iu 
schools, and about 50 to 60 in colleges : this must, 
however, greatly depend on the mental development 
of. the students and the amount of individual atten¬ 
tion required in each class. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools. 

Ans. 60. —In my opinion a strict interpretarion 
of the principle of religious neutrality does not in 
any way require the withdrawal of the Govern¬ 
ment from the direct management of colleges and 
schools, provided only that Government itself does 
not in any way identify itself with any particular 
system of religion. It seems to me that the with¬ 
drawal of Government in the manner suggested in 
this question would simply be fatal to the cause of 
education in India, as the whole management of 
such institutions would then practically devolve 
upon the Missionary bodies, and the people would 
bo put to the alternative of either not receiving a 
liberal education at all or receiving it at the hands 
of persons whose primary object in this country is 
to detach the people from their religion. I do not 
think that Natives of this country would care to run 
this risk in the case of their children,and the inevita¬ 


ble result would be that liberal education would gra¬ 
dually cease to exist in India. 

Ques. 62.—Is it desirable that promotions* from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the school authorities? 

Ans. 62 .—1 am unable to see why promotions 
from class to class at different stages of school edu¬ 
cation should depend on the results of public exami¬ 
nations extending over the entire province. The 
present system seems to me to work very well. The 
teachers of each class iu conjunction with the exa¬ 
miners seem to me to be the best authorities on the 
question as to whether a particular pupil should or 
should not be promoted inasmuch as a variety of 
matters may have to be taken into account with 
which the examiners acting merely as such would 
have uo concern at all. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to prevent 
boys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into 
another? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ans. 63 .—There are no arrangements of the kind 
that 1 am aware of, nor do 1 consider any such 
special arrangements ueeessary. 1 presume that 
each institution makes what it considers sufficient 
enquiries before admitting a pupil who has appa¬ 
rently received instruction elsewhere, and this 
seems to me to be sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A, standard. 

Ans. 65 .—I do not consider it absolutely neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard for 
every subject, though I consider such a course 
highly desirable in regard to some subjects at least. 
Native gentlemen of exceedingly high qualifica¬ 
tion? can, without much difficulty, be found to 
teach some subjects, while for others European 
gentlemen would be the best. I consider that at 
present at least English professors ought to be 
employed to teach English literature and history 
and the classical languages, and perhaps mathe¬ 
matics and the natural sciences, while Native pro¬ 
fessors might with advantage be employed to teach 
all branches of Oriental learning. These remarks 
are made without reference to the merits or quali¬ 
fications of particular individuals, because in cer¬ 
tain special cases this rule might be departed from 
with benefit to the students. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management? 

Ans. 66 .—I see no reason why European pro¬ 
fessors should not be employed in colleges under 
Native management when their services would be 
necessary or desirable. The general tendency in 
the native community is to exaggerate rather than 
undcr-rate the value of European agency in giving 
instruction. European professors might, perhaps, 
be dispensed with in course of time when our Uni¬ 
versities have sent forth a sufficient number of able 
and competent Native scholars, bntl fear that such 
a desirable consummation is yet far distant. 

Ques. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population in your province {e.g. } the Muham- 
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madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? To what are 
these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for ? 

Am, 67 .—I am convinced that the Muham¬ 
madans in the Bombay Presidency do require ex¬ 
ceptional treatment in the matter of English edu¬ 
cation. It is quite apparent that they have not 
participated in the general prosperity of the empire, 
or in the diffusion of knowledge, to anything like 
the same extent as the other classes of Her Majes¬ 
ty’s subjects. The schools, the colleges, the liberal 
professions, the public services, are all almost ex¬ 
clusively filled from classes oilier than the Muham¬ 
madans. No one has ventured to suggest that, as 
a body, Muhammadans are wanting in ability, for 
wherever they have made their appearance they 
have shown themselves quite capable of holding 
their own. What, then, is the reason of the gene¬ 
ral depression amongst the Muhammadans ? Iam 
clearly of opinion that it is capable of being traced 
to the following causes:— 

(1) A feeling of pride for the glories of their 

past empire, and the consequent inability 
to reconcile themselves to the circum¬ 
stances of the present. 

(2) Love and pride for the glorious literature 

of India, Arabia, and Persia, and the Ori¬ 
ental arts and sciences to which they 
have been so long attached, and the con¬ 
sequent inability to appreciate the modern 
literature, arts, and sciences of Europe, or 
to bear the former being supplanted by 
the latter. 

(3) A vague feeling that European education 

is antagonistic to the traditions of Islam 
and leads to infidelity and atheism, or to 
conversion to Christianity. 

(4) A feeling that the Government of the 

country takes no notice of their reduced 
position and does nothing to extricate 
them from it. 

(5) Failure or neglect, or inability on the part 

of the Educational authorities, to provide 
anything like the same facilities for the 
education of Muhammadan youths as the 
other classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

(6) Poverty which prevents them from avail¬ 

ing themselves even of such schools as 
have been already established for the sub¬ 
jects of Her Majesty in general. 

(7) A feeling prevailing amongst the trading 

classes that English education as given 
in Government schools is of little practi¬ 
cal value, and that some of the subjects 
taught are useless in ordinary life, while 
others (in their opinion) of greater im¬ 
portance are neglected in Government 
schools. 

Now, as to the remedies— 

The first above specified cause seems to me to 
be beyond the power of the Government to re¬ 
move. It will, however, work its own cure in 
course of time, as the Muhammadans must gradually 
be convinced that the only way to vindicate and 
to be worthy of the past is to make the most of 
the present opportunities, and that a policy of 
sullen indifference will not in the least ameliorate 
their condition,but will, on the contrary, make their 
position worse and worse every day. The more 
thoughtful portion of the community are already 
convinced that, while they have been wasting their 
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time on useless regrets for the past, their Hindu 
and Parsi and Christian neighbours have been 
making rapid progress towards civilisation and pros¬ 
perity, and that it is now high time to wake up and 
make amends for time and opportunities so long 
thrown away. As I said before, the removal of 
this cause, that is to say, the awakening of the 
conscience of the community and making them 
feel ashamed of their indolence and apathy, is a 
task not so much for the Government or the 
Education Commission as for enlightened and 
influential Muhammadans themselves, who by hold¬ 
ing public meetings, delivering lectures, writing 
in the press, establishing societies for the promo¬ 
tion of knowledge, &e., can alone convince their 
eo-religionists of the fatal results of their present 
indifference. The Mussulmans ought to he gradu¬ 
ally convinced that while the glories of their 
ancestors were achieved by the sword, and in the 
field, the prosperity of themselves and the glories 
of their posterity will depend entirely, or almost 
entirely, on the pen and the desk, and that it is 
high time for them to exchange the former for the 
latter. I rejoice to think that this conviction is 
gradually forcing itself upon the Muhammadan 
community, and that it has begun to bear some 
beneficial fruit already. 

As to the second cause, there is great justifica¬ 
tion for it. The Muhammadans have every reason 
to be proud of their glorious literature and to cling 
to it with love and affection. They have no more 
right, however, to despise the literature of the 
West than Europeans have to despise the literature 
of the East. In each case this feeling of con¬ 
tempt is the direct offspring cf ignorance. The 
two classes of literature are, moreover, by no means 
antagonistic to each other. Oriental learning can 
well go hand-in-hand with Western literature, and 
the true solution of the difficulty is to combine the 
two together and to make the Muhammadans feel 
that while they are acquiring English education 
they are not by any means compelled to give up 
their Persian and Arabic classics. This course has 
been adopted with wonderful success by the 
Madrasa-i-Anjuman-i-Islam at Bombay, and on a 
larger scale by the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Alligurh, and I earnestly commend *it 
to the most careful consideration of the Commis¬ 
sion. If good schools and colleges are opened 
where Indian, Persian, and Arabic classics are 
taught in addition to the different branches of 
European learning, I feel convinced that the Mu¬ 
hammadan youths of the Presidency would flock 
to them, and it would be clearly demonstrated that 
the present backwardness of the Mussulmans is 
due, not so much to their own faults as the inabi¬ 
lity of the educational authorities to understand 
the real cause of the disease and to provide the 
proper remedies. 

The third cause is again one which is not in the 
power of Government to remove. Government 
has hitherto very wisely refrained from taking the 
side of any religion whatsoever so far as educa¬ 
tional matters are concerned, and it would be ex¬ 
tremely mischievous to depart from this policy 
even in the smallest degree. 

The feeling that English education is antago¬ 
nistic to the traditions of Islam is, however, founded 
upon a gross misconception of facts and upon an 
utter ignorance of the true nature of all liberal 
education. In reality Western education is inimi¬ 
cal to Islam at the utmost in the same degree and 
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no more than it is to Christianity, Hinduism, and 
any other religion whatever on the face of the 
earth. Muhammadans have, therefore, no greater 
reason to avoid the European arts, sciences, and 
literature than have Christians, Hindus, Parsis, 
and other communities. 

This feeling of dread is, however, so widely 
spread that it can only he eradicated by the 
examples and precepts of educated and influential 
Muhammadans themselves. Already there are signs 
of its gradually giving way, and I entertain little 
doubt that it will completely disappear in the 
course of a few years if the other causes which 
hinder Muhammadan education are removed and to 
which I invite the most careful and earnest atten¬ 
tion of the Commission. 

As to the fourth cause, I think the complaint of 
the Muhammadan community, though exaggerated, 
is not altogether without foundation. I am far 
from attributing the whole blame to Government; 
indeed, I think that the largest portion of it must 
fall upon the Muhammadans themseleves. No one 
is more ready to admit than I am that the Muham¬ 
madan community could never have been reduced 
to their present wretched condition if it had not 
been to a great extent for their own indolence and 
bigotry, and for the operation of causes 1, 2, and 3, 
for which they arc themselves more or less re¬ 
sponsible. After,however, making all duo allowance 
for these considerations, I cannot help thinking 
that the Muhammadans have hitherto been very 
hardly treated; that until recently they have not 
received anything like the same consideration as 
the other classes of Her Majesty’s subjects; and 
that for some reason or other they have been 
practically excluded from a share in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. These facts have naturally 
produced a feeling of despair in the minds of the 
community and made them think that it was no 
use acquiring education or doing anything else as 
the Sirkar was not favourably disposed towards 
them, and that political justice was not to be had 
when they came into competition with more 
favoured communities. This is a most dangerous 
feeling, and not the less so for being largely found¬ 
ed upon mistaken notions as to the policy or 
intentions of Government. It is a feeling, how¬ 
ever, which it behoves Government to take into its 
most careful consideration and to try and remove 
if possible. That it can be removed to a very 
great extent no man who has studied the question 
can doubt for a moment. Why should not 
Muhammadan languages, for instance, be recog¬ 
nised by Government ? Why should they he sup¬ 
planted by other and inferior dialects? Why 
should Muhammadan literature he practically ex¬ 
cluded from schools and colleges ? Why should not 
the claims of Muhammadans to State patronage he 
recognised in the same manner as the claims of (he 
other communities? Let me give an example. 
There have been Hindu, Parsi, and European 
Sheriffs of Bombay, but not a single Muhammadan. 
Is it pretended that there is not a single gentle¬ 
men amongst the Mussulmans fit to hold that 
sinecure oilieo ? Arc Muhammadans much to blame 
if they consider this as a gross neglect of their 
community? If, therefore, Government do really 
desire, as 1 have not the least doubt they do, that 
the Muhammadans should stir themselves and 
should acquire European education, let them distri¬ 
bute the State patronage in a just and impartial 
manner; let them organise the educational system 


on a proper basis and with fair consideration for 
the feelings and the requirements of the Mussul¬ 
man community, and the desired result will un¬ 
questionably follow, and the complaints about the 
ignorant and depressed and discontented con¬ 
dition of the Mussulmans will cease to exist. 

As to the fifth cause. The matter seems to me 
to he so clear that it would almost be a waste of 
time to discuss it at any length. It is enough to 
state that until the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay 
appealed directly to the Government and got a 
special grant of R50O a month for the purpose 
of establishing an institution for Muhammadan 
youths in Bombay, there was not a single school in 
the whole of the Bombay Presidency where Hin¬ 
dustani-speaking Mussulman boys could learn 
English thAugh the medium of their own mother- 
tongue. They had first to learn either Gujarathi 
or Marathi, and then to attend one of the ordinary 
schools for Hindi or Parsi boys, where English 
was taught through one of those languages. But 
in order to learn either of those languages, not only 
was a great deal of time wasted for nothing, but 
the ordinary, as well as the classical, languages of 
the Muhammadans had to be given up. W r hat 
wonder, then that only a few Muhammadans could 
be found who would he willing to give up ther- 
own mother-tongue and their own classical literia 
turc for the purpose of acquiring a language like 
Gujarathi or Marathi, which was. of no value to 
them in ordinary life, and possessed but small liter¬ 
ary attractions, and could only be useful to those 
who wished to enter into Government service, and 
that too in those places only where those languages 
prevailed. 

The absurdity of compelling Muhammadan hoys 
either to remain ignorant of Western literature 
altogether or to learn Gujarathi or Marathi in 
order to acquire a knowledge of English, was re¬ 
peatedly pointed out to the Educational authorities. 
The Anjumau-i-Islam strongly appealed to the 
Director of Public Instruction to open a school 
suitable for Muhammadan hoys where English edu¬ 
cation might be imparted through the medium of 
Hindustani, which is the mother-tongue of the 
Muhammadans of Tudia as a body, but to no 
purpose. The Educational Department could 
not be convinced that many Muhammadans re¬ 
mained ignorant because there were no suitable 
means provided to educate them. At last the 
Anjuman-i-Islam appealed direct to Government 
and succeeded in obtaining from them a 
grant of R6,000 per annum for Muhammadan edu¬ 
cation only. With the assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment grant, aided by private subscriptions, the 
Anjuman-i-Islam started a school under the name 
of the Madrasa-i-Anjuman Islam of Bombay on 
the 20tli September 1880. The success of this 
institution, notwithstanding some persistent efforts 
to injure it and to depreciate its advantages, has 
been most encouraging. In less than a year it 
had 450 pupils on the rolls. So rapid was its 
growth that the funds at the disposal of the An- 
juinan were wholly insufficient for its increasing 
wants. 

The Anjuman accordingly appealed to the 
Director of Public Instruction to apply a portion 
of the Municipal grant for primary instruction in 
aid of the Muhammadan education, hut to no pur¬ 
pose. The doctrine of “ first come first served ” 
was deemed a sufficient answer to the appeals of 
the Anjuman. The Anjuman then applied direct 
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to the Municipality w ith the gratifying result that 
a special grant of R5,000 per annum was made in 
aid of schools under the management of Anjuman, 
and we are now ed'acating 450 boys at Peydhoni 
and 75 at Nagpacla, although the Nagpada branch 
was opened only on the 20th June last. I may 
add that no ’portion of the Municipal grant has 
yet come to the hands of the Anjuman, although 
frequent applications have been made for them. 

The above history of the struggles of the Anju¬ 
man on behal f of Muhammadan education and the 
success of the Madrassa, combined with my own 
knowledge and experience of Muhammadans, have 
established ia my mind the following conclu¬ 
sions :—■ 

(a) That no suitable schools for giving Eng¬ 

lish education to Muhammadans existed 
before the Madrassa was opened on 20th 
September 1880. 

( b ) That the Educational authorities were 

either indifferent, or unable, or unwilling' 
to make any suitable arrangements for 
Muhammadans, even after the necessity 
for such arrangements had been clearly 
pointed out to them. 

(c) That the success of the Madrassa-i-Anju- 

man Islam proves that Muhammadans 
are just as willing and able to learn as 
the other classes of Her Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects when proper schools are established 
for them. 

(d) That the ignorance prevailing amongst 

Muhammadans is to a great extent due 
to the absence of all educational facilities 
for them, and in particular to the absence 
of instruction through the medium of 
Hindustani. 

(e) That Muhammadan schools to he a suc¬ 

cess must teach Hindustani, and perhaps 
Persian, in addition to the other usual 
branches of knowledge and the vernacu¬ 
lars of the provinces. 

(f) That a committee of educated and inde¬ 

pendent Muhammadans is the best ma¬ 
chinery for establishing and conducting 
schools for Muhammadan boys. 

(g) That such a committee is forthcoming 

without much difficulty iu Bombay, al¬ 
though, of course, great caution must he 
exercised in selecting men who really 
take an interest in educational matters. 
(k) That the ideas, feelings, and sentiments, 
and even the prejudices of Mussulmans, 
must be carefully taken into account in 
founding or managing schools intended 
for them. 

(i) That the Muhammadans have not hitherto 

been treated with sufficient consideration 
in regard to educational matters, and 
that a fair share of the Government, as 
well as Municipal, grants should he ap¬ 
plied specially for their benefit. 

(j) That their ordinary Gujarathi and Mara¬ 

thi schools are utterly unsuited to Mu¬ 
hammadans, most of whom do not under¬ 
stand or care for either of those languages, 
and that instruction must he imparted to 
them in Hindustani. 

{k) That Muhammadan teachers and Muham¬ 
madan Inspectors or supervisors arc ne¬ 
cessary for Muhammadan schools. 


Before I leave this subject I am anxious to 
point out that, although the Government and the 
Municipal grants have enabled the Anjuman-i- 
Islam of Bombay to place elementary education 
within the reach of a considerable number of 
Mussulman boys of Bombay, yet the funds at our 
disposal will not be sufficient to enable us to carry 
our institution up to the Matriculation standard. 
We have now gone as far as the fourth, and we may 
perhaps go as far as the fifth standard, but there 
we must stop unless further funds are forth¬ 
coming. I would, therefore, strongly urge that 
some means should he devised by which the edu¬ 
cation of Muhammadan youths should be carried 
up to the Matriculation standard, and I respectfully 
submit that to provide such instruction for Muham¬ 
madans is no less the duty of Government, and 
should lie no less a part of the general system of 
education, than to provide the same for Gujarathi 
and Marathi-speaking boys. The Muhammadan 
population of the city of Bombay is about 100,000, 
and it is, therefore, not asking for more than justice 
to sa.y that the expenditure on the education of 
Mussulmans should at least he in proportion to 
their numbers, if not in proportion to their require¬ 
ments. The ignorance of Muhammadans must lead 
to their poverty, and their poverty to discontent, 
and no thoughtful politician would deny that the 
discontent of such a large community as the 
Mussulmans of India would be a grave source of 
danger to State, and ought to be removed at all 
cost and without delay. 

The sixth cause is again a very important one, 
and must be carefully borne in mind when con¬ 
sidering any scheme for the education of Mussul¬ 
mans. Special provisions must be made for 
admitting poor hut respectable hoys to schools free 
of charge. So extreme is the poverty of the 
community as a whole that, although the fees at 
the Anjuman schools are little more than nominal, 
yet we have been obliged to admit a large number 
of boys free of charge. Many of these boys, though 
poor, are very deserving, and belong to respectable 
families who, hut for the indulgence shown to 
them, would grow up in ignorance and become a 
burden and certainly not an honour to the commu¬ 
nity. I have recently received letters from the 
head master of the high school at Nariad, lament¬ 
ing the extreme poverty of the Mussulmans of the 
place, and asking the Anjuman to take some prac¬ 
tical measures for giving education to the Muham¬ 
madan youths of the district who, he says, are will¬ 
ing to learn, but cannot afford to pay the school- 
fees. This is a state of things which, I submit, 
the educational authorities ought to remedy at 
once. 

Another result of the poverty, combined with 
the bigotry and indifference, of the community is 
that Government cannot at present at least reckon 
upon the foundation of English-teaching schools 
for Mussulman hoys by Mussulmans themselves. 
My late experiences in connection with the Madrassa 
Fund are not quite satisfactory, and the persistent 
efforts which have recently been made to depreci¬ 
ate the schools established by Anjuman—to pre¬ 
vent people from subscribing fresh funds, and to 
deter ignorant people from availing themselves of 
the advantages offered by the schools—show T the 
enormous difficulties with which the true friends of 
Muhammadan education have to contend. These 
circumstances, however, only make the duty of the 
Government still more plain because they show 
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that the very community which needs education 
most is the one which is least capable of helping 
itself. 

The seventh cause is one of general operation, 
and applies to the other communities just as it 
docs to the Mussulmans, though perhaps in a less 
degree. With regard to the Muhammadans, how- 
ever, its operation is more obviously and extensive¬ 
ly mischievous, because it operates precisely on 
those classes which are not barred from availing 
themselves of European education by the force of 
causes 1, 2, 4, and 6. The Muhammadan commu¬ 
nity may be roughly divided into the trading and 
the non-trading classes, the former consisting of 
Memons, Khojahs, and Borahs, and the latter of 
Dekhanees, Konkanees, &e., and the descendants 
of the old noble and official classes, &c. Now it 
will scarcely be denied that the education imparted 
at Government schools is of a less practical charac¬ 
ter than that required by the mercantile classes. 
It is the right sort of education for those who wish 
to pursue their studies further—for candidates for 
the public service or the liberal professions,—but 
it is not exactly the kind of education that the 
merchants themselves require. Good mercantile 
and technical schools, therefore, where real practi¬ 


cal knowledge is imparted, seem to me to he great 
desiderata in India. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Am. 69 .—I can see no reason why schools under 
Native management should not compete success¬ 
fully with corresponding institutions under Euro¬ 
pean management. All depends upon the gentle¬ 
men in charge of the institutions, and pritnd facie 
I would say that (emteris paribus) Native gentle¬ 
men would understand the peculiarities and the 
requirements of Native boys better than Europeans 
could he expected to do. As to colleges, the ease 
is perhaps different, as it may he difficult to find 
Native gentlemen of sufficiently high qualifications 
who are both willing and able to take charge of 
such colleges. Eor a long time yet to come I 
think it would not only he desirable, but even per¬ 
haps absolutely necessary, that the management of 
colleges should be entrusted to Europeans. I hope 
the day may come when European agency in this 
respect may be gradually dispensed with, hut to 
dispense with it at this moment would perhaps be 
to postpone that happy day for ever. 


C) ' oss-examination of 


By Mb. Lee-Waknek. 

Q. 1 .—Can you tell ns the history of the 
decline of the Arabic College founded in Surat 
in 1809 by Muhammadan Borahs, and do you think 
it could be revived ? 

A. 1. —I am not very well acquainted with 
the circumstances, but one cause of its failure 
was a want of funds. It was a college originally 
founded, I believe, by the Daudi Borahs, the head 
of which community got involved in debt. I 
think it could be revived on a partially secular 
basis with a grant-in-aid from Government. I 
shall be happy to obtain information and furnish 
it in a statement to the Commission hereafter. 

Q. 2 ,—What is the monthly income of the 
Anjuman-i-Islam raised by (i) private subscriptions, 
and (ii) by fees ? 

A. 2. —The monthly fees realised are about 
R100. Our subscriptions nominally amount 
to 3150,000, out of: which about 1110,000 have 
been paid and invested. This is exclusive, of 
course, of the grant from Government of 11500 
a month, and B.416 from the Municipality, 
which has not yet been paid. Our endowment 
fund may be raised when we apply to the Native 
Chiefs and Princes. 

Q. 3. —You recommend that the courso of 
study in primary schools he made to include men¬ 
tal arithmetic and book-keeping. Has the 
Anjuman-i-Islam introduced the subjects, and if 
so, what is the system of instruction ? 

A. 3. —We have partially introduced mental 
arithmetic up to multiplication-tables, but not the 
book-keeping. In the Baroda State schools book¬ 
keeping has lately been introduced. 

Q. 4. —In reference to answer 4 of your 
evidenee-in-chief, can you toll us the decision 
regarding incorporating indigenous schools at 
which the Anjuman-i-Islam has arrived? 

A. 4. —We have decided to incorporate the 
indigenous schools, if we have funds. We are 


about to enter into correspondence with the 
masters of such schools in Bombay city, and we 
intend to propose the payment of a special grant 
of. ill for each boy seat up by them into our 
Hindustani department. 

Q. 5 .—In reference to your answer 8, what 
do you mean by the amount “ now expended ” ? 
expended by Government or by the Municipality? 
The case is this,—Municipalities do not contribute 
10 per cent, of the cost of primary schools, the 
cess income raised in the town is very small, and 
practically the cess raised in the villages, or the 
Provincial assignment which belongs to it as a 
grant-in-aid, is spent in the towns. The rural 
boards regard this as a spoliation of the rural 
cess fund, and I want to know if you would 
advocate that this inequality be rectified before 
the present expenditure incurred by Government 
is handed over to Municipalities. 

A. 5 .—I think that there should be a finan¬ 
cial arrangement between local District and Muni¬ 
cipal Boards before the ways and means of 
primary education are handed over to the other, so 
that any unequal assignment of funds, which at 
present exists, may be rectified at the outset. 

Q. 6 .—In reference to your answer 67, do 
you mean the Commission to understand that 
there were not Hindustani schools in every dis¬ 
trict in the Presidency ? 

A. 6 .—I allude to the fact that there was no 
school in which boys could learn English through 
their own Hindustani. 

Q- 7.—In your answers 2 and 82, and gene, 
rally throughout your evidence, when the context 
does not show that you are speaking of the whole 
Presidency, is not your use of the word “ Bombay” 
meant in the narrow sense of Bombay city ? 

A. 7 .—It is. 

Q. 8 —-When you speak in your answer 67 
(J) of tlie vernacular of the Muhammadans not 
being taught and of Gujarathi being useless to 
them, have you studied the figures ? I unde?. 
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stand that in Sind, out of nearly two million 
Muhammadans, only 16,000 speak Hindustani. In 
Gujarath the great mass of the trading classes 
speak Gujarathi, and although in the Deccan the 
Muhammadan gentry use Urdu, Marathi, or 
Marathi and Hindi is the common language used. 

A, 8. — I considered these facts before I gave 
my evidence. Those who speak the vernaculars 
are practically theilliterateclasses of Muhammadans 
and outside our system of education. Those 
whose educational wants are now pressing speak 
Hindustani. 

Q. 9. —When you talk of the Muhammadans 
being depressed and more or less left outside our 
educational system, have you ever compared the 
percentage of Muhammadans educated or under 
instruction in each division with Hindus? I make 
it to be as follows: In Bombay Island 19 per 
cent. Muhammadans and 17’6 por cent. Hindus; 
in Northern Division 9 per cent. Muhammadans 
and 7 per cent. Hindus; in Central Division 8*7 
per cent. Muhammadans and 41 percent. Iliudus. 
In the North-East Division the proportion is the 
same. In the Southern Division the Muham¬ 
madans arc still behind the Hindus, and in Sind the 
Muhammadans are entirely illiterate. If you com¬ 
pare these figures with the last census, I observe 
a marked improvement in the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity. 

A. 9. —I had not worked out the figures in 
this way. I am very glad to hear of the progress, 
but I would illustrate the presont backward state 
of Muhammadan education by the following 
figures:— S3 

As to high education, for instance— 

The Deccan College haa 133 students, and not a single 
Muhammadan. 

The Klphinstoue College has 176 students, out of whom 
only 5 are Muhammadans. 

The Abmedabad College has 24 students and no 
Muhammadan. 

The St. Xavier’s College has 71 students and only 
1 Muhammadan. 

The General Assembly's Institution has 86 students, 
but not a single Muhammadan. 

Again, as to scientific or special education— 

The Government Law School has 152 students, out 
of whom only 3 are Muhammadaus. 

The Grant Medioal College has 282 pupils, out of 
whom only 3 are Muhammadans. 

The Poona Engineering College has 169 pupils’ 
out of whom only 6 are Muhammadans. 

Again, as regards Matrioulation— 

During the 23 yearn from 1859 to 1881 no less 
than 15,247 students matriculated, but only 48 
of these wore Muhammadans. 

Again, as to high schools— 

The Poona High School has 674 pnpils, out of whom only 
12 are Muhammadans; tho Sholapur High School haa 110 
pupila, and only 2 are Muhammadans; the Ratnagiri High 
School haa 179 pupils, and only 10 are Muhammadans; the 
Elphinetone High School has 795 pupils, and only 17 are 
Muhammadans ; the St. Xavier’s High School has 675 
pupils, and only 19 are Muhammadans. 

As to secondary education, the case is no better, inasmuch 
as out of a total of 6,735 boys learning English in tho city 
of Bombay, not more than 220 are Muhammadans. 

Total of scholars learning English in the Central Divi¬ 
sion is 9,586, out of whom ouly 307 are Muhammadans ; in 
the North-East Division, 977, with ouly 39 Muhammadans ; 
iu the Northern Division, 4,459, with only 182 Muham¬ 
madans ; in the Southern Division, 2,801, with ouly 62 
Muhammadans; in Sind Division, 19,965, with only 795 
Muhammadans. 

The above figures are taken from the Repovt of 
the Director of Public Instruction for 1880-81. 

Bombay. 


By Me. Telang. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that the Managers of 
the Muhammadan indigenous schools will consent 
to keep registers, &c., as required by the Educa¬ 
tion Department ? 

A. 1 .—I think they would. It would merely 
require explanation. 

Q. 3. —With regard to answer J6, do you 
approve of the suggestion to reduce Deccan Col¬ 
lege to the status of a college teaching up to the 
Previous Examination only ? 

A. 3. —I do not, 

Q. 3 .—Have you any objection to state the 
general nature of the difficulties raised against the 
employment of the Muhammadan graduates re¬ 
ferred to in answer 25 ? 

A. 3 .—I never could ascertain what the ob¬ 
jections were. But I understood the feeling to be 
a fear that Hindu susceptibilities would be wounded 
by the employment of the Muhammadans in 
Gujartb for instance. 

Q. 4. —In reference to answer 26, what is 
the practical course of instruction which you 
would recommend for thoso students who do not 
wish to enter the colleges ? 

A. 4. —I would recommend the omission of 
algebra, Euclid, and the details of geography and 
grammar. I would add book-keeping and mental 
arithmetic, also object-lessons and letter-writing. 

By Me. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In your 2nd answer you suggest 
that Mussulman schools under Mussalman teachers 
should be opened at all the centres of the Muham¬ 
madan population. Do you know that at the end 
of March last the Education Department was 
maintaining 99 schools and classes at such centres, 
and that Hindustani only was taught in them? 

A. 1. —Yes; I am aware of the fact. But I 
think those schools do not meet the exact wants of 
tho Muhammadans. 

Q. 2 .—Are you aware that in the whole 
Presidency, including Native States, except Baroda, 
tho number of Muhammadan children in the de¬ 
partmental primary schools last year was nearly as 
large in proportion to the Muhammadan population 
as that of the Hindu pupils in proportion to their 
population ? 

A. 2. —I had not worked out the question of 
percentage. 

Q. 3. —You suggest in the same answer that 
special regard should be paid to the feelings and 
ideas of the Mussalmans. Are you aware that early 
in 1881 two special Muhammadan Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors were appointed to supervise Hindustani schools, 
one for Gujarath and one for the Maharashtra? 

A. 3. —I am well aware of the fact, as it was 
the direct result of our own negotiations on the 
subject with Government. 

Q. 4.— But would you maintain that the 
Department had not tried for several years previ¬ 
ously to secure the necessary funds for creating 
these Deputy Inspectorships? 

A. 4. —I do not think the Department had 
been pressing the matter so earnestly. 

Q. 5.—Is it the fact that there are special 
Persian and Arabic teachers employed At the train¬ 
ing colleges for Muhammadan students, and that 
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the conditions of entrance to the training colleges 
are easier in the case of Muhammadans than in 
the case of Hindu students ? 

A. 5, —I am not aware of the fact. 

Q • 5.— -In connection with the same answer, 
are you aware that the masters of the Local Fund 
Hindustani schools are permitted to teach the 
Koran in the school-house, provided they do so out 
of the ordinary school hours ? 

A. 6. —I was not aware of the fact, hut if 
they teach out of school hours, I suppose it does 
not make much difference. 

Q. 7.—With reference to answer 18, have 
you ever heard that in several districts the Local 
Fund Committees have reduced the fee-rates by 
50 per cent, for Muhammadan pupils, and that the 
number of free students is allowed to be 20 and in 
some districts even more than 40 per cent, of the 
total number on the rolls ? 

A. 7. —I was generally aware that some allow¬ 
ances had been made for Muhammadans, But 1 
consider them inadequate. 

Q. 8. —In your 67th answer you recommend 
that Indian, Persian, and Arabic classics should be 
taught in addition to European learning. Is 
not this already done in the Elphinstone College 
and at a considerable number of high schools. At 
Elphinstone High School, e.g., there are four Per¬ 
sian teachers employed and inoro than 400 students 
learning under them. At Poona High School 
there are nearly 100 students of Persian, aud so on. 

A. 8. —That does not meet my point at all. 
What they teach in the Elphinstone College is 
mere elementary knowledge to any educated Mu¬ 
hammadan; the educated Muhammadan under¬ 
graduates do not even care to atteud the lectures, 
as they already know more than what is taught 
there. 

Q. 9 .—Then would you maintain that tho 
University staudard is far too low aud docs not 
touch the standard works of great Muhammadan 
authors ? 

A. 9. —Certainly, speaking from a purely 
Muhammadan point of view. 

Q. 10. —In your answer.67 you state that there 
was not a single Anglo-Hindustani school in the 


Presidency before the Anjuman-i-Islam School was 
opened. Are you aware that the Government were 
then maintaining Anglo-IIindustani schools or 
classes at Poona, Nasik, and Ahmedn&gar, and that 
an attempt has been made by the Department in 
1870 to maintain one in the city of Bombay ? 

A. 10 .—I was aware only of the attempt 
made in Bombay in connection with the class at 
the Gokuldas Tejpal School. 

Q,' 11 -—You 6tate that the Anjuman-i-Islam 
has not been permitted to draw any of the Muni¬ 
cipal grant. Is it a fact that the Educational De¬ 
partment expressed its readiness to disburse as 
much of the grant as was necessary to meet the 
actual net expenditure incurred by the Society ? 
Is it also a fact that the Director offered the Society 
the services of some of the best Government 
school masters ? 

A. 17.—-Both these are facts. 

Q- 13 .—In your 40th answer you state that 
no special steps have been taken for promoting the 
physical well-being of students in schools and 
colleges in the Presidency. Is it not a fact that 
nearly all the high schools and colleges have gym¬ 
nasia, that the Deccan College has a boating-club, 
that Elphinstone and several other high schools 
have cricket-clubs, aud that there are public gym¬ 
nasia and swimming-baths in the vicinity of most 
of the schools in the Island of Bombay ? 

A. 12.—1 was speaking generally of all classes 
of schools, specially those of the primary and lower 
secondary kind. 

Q. 13.— With regard to your 43rd answer 
about mixed schools, is it not a fact that the 
Muhammadans freely send their daughters to the 
mosque schools ? 

A. 13. —They do; but the boys are taught 
in separate classes from the girls. 

Q. 14. —If the Department were to offer 
grants-in-aid for pupils in the mosque schools and 
Madrassas who could read and write from the Koran, 
do you think that the school Managers would be 
willing to accept such aid ? 

A. 14.—1 think so. 


Evidence of Me. W. Wedderbubn, Bombay Civil Service. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—Since I came to India in 1860, I 
have held appointments in the Southern Maratha 
country, Gujarath, Sind, and the Dekkban. I 
was for some years connected with the Edu¬ 
cational Department of the Secretariat, aud I 
have at different times served on the Syndicate 
of tho Bombay University. I am at present 
Judge of Pooua and Agent for Sardars. My opi¬ 
nions have been formed by visiting schools and 
mixing with the people, and from information 
supplied by educated Native friends. 

Ques. 2 ,—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community'? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 


Ans. 2. —I do not think that primary education 
has been placed on a sound basis in this Presiden¬ 
cy. The system depends too much ou depart¬ 
mental machinery, and does not sufficiently eti-* 
mulate or support private enterprise. Of the 
7 lakhs spent on primary education, 6 lakhs go 
to support Government schools, while only 1 lakh 
is spent on aided (mostly Missionary) schools. 
Such a system contains no elements of natural 
growth, and can only be extended by the mecha¬ 
nical process of increased establishments and 
increased expenditure. I am told that to give 
moderate completeness to the existing system it 
would be necessary to open about 15,000 addi¬ 
tional Government schools, at a cost of 20 lakhs 
per annum. Even then it eould not be said that 
the system had been developed up to the require¬ 
ments of the community, because it is inelastic, 
and fails to adapt itself to the special require¬ 
ments of various classes and localities. Experienc¬ 
ed Native gentlemen suggest that the Bengal 
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system should be adopted, and I concur in this 
suggestion. In Bengal, out of a Provincial grant 
of 12$ lakhs, 8 lakhs are spent on aided schools ; 
and the result has been that in ten years the 
number of aided schools has risen from. 8,839 
to 87,665. It is proposed that the existing indi¬ 
genous schools should be incorporated in a na¬ 
tional system, (1) by a small capitation grant for 
every boy in regular attendance, and (2) by au 
additional grant on the payment-by-results 
method for every boy sent up for the free scholar¬ 
ship examinations. By this arrangement the 
15,000 additional primary schools required might 
be provided at a cost to the State of about 4 lakhs, 
instead of 20, as indicated above. Such a system 
would, I think, stimulate private enterprise, 
instead of tending to crush it by competition. Also 
by its elasticity it would allow scope for originality 
among the teachers, and preserve those local 
hereditary peculiarities which naturally commend . 
indigenous schools to the rural classes. Instead 
of all working rigidly in accordance with one 
standard model, the aided teachers would find 
it to their profit to adapt themselves to the tastes 
of the parents. This would tend to make the 
schools popular, while the paymeut-by-result 
would secure sufficient attention to the sub¬ 
jects considered essential by the central author¬ 
ities. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth 
in the statement that the attention of teach¬ 
ers and pupils is unduly directed to the En¬ 
trance Examination of the University? If so, 
are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs 
the practical value of the education in secondary 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life V 

Ans. 27.—1 think both these questions must be 
answered in the affirmative. The Scottish Uni¬ 
versities’ Commissioners are totally opposed to 
any University Entrance Examination which 
excludes those who fail; and their reasons will be 
found set forth in detail at page 43, &e., of 
their Report. And as regards Iudia I think it 
is a great misfortune that education in secondary 
schools should be directed, as it now tends to be, 
to training boys to struggle through the Matri¬ 
culation Examination, instead of steadily deve¬ 
loping the capacities of each boy according to 
his character and inclinations, so as to fit him to 
take his part in life. F. A. Wolf, one of Wil¬ 
helm von Humboldt’s educational colleagues, used 
to say “ Perverse studet qui exatninibus studet,” 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold (Higher Schools and 
Universities in Germany, p. 58) has pointed out 
that this is a leading doctrine in the German sys¬ 
tem under which the examinations are passed on 
leaving the high school, not on entering the 
University : “ so well do the Prussian authorities 
know how insufficient an instrument for their 
object,—that of promoting the national culture 
and filling the professions with fit men—is the 
bare examination test; so averse are they to 
cram; so clearly do they perceive that what forms 
a youth, and what he should in all ways be in¬ 
duced to acquire, is the orderly development of 
bis faculties under good and trained teaching. 
With this view all the instructions for the exa¬ 
mination are drawn up. It is to tempt candi¬ 
dates to no special preparation and effort, but to 
be such as a scholar of fair ability and proper 
diligence may at the end of his school course 
come to with a quiet mind, and without a pniuful 


preparatory effort tending to relaxation and torpor 
as soon as the effort is oyer. The total culti¬ 
vation of the candidate is the great matter, and 
this is why the two years of‘prima’ are pre¬ 
scribed : that the instruction in the highest class 
may not degenerate into a preparation for the 
examination, that the pupil may have the requi¬ 
site time to come steadily and without over-bur- 
rying to the fulness of measure of his powers 
and character, that he may be securely and 
thoroughly formed, instead of being bewildered 
and oppressed by a mass of information hastily 
heaped together.” It appears to me that tho 
evils which the German method seeks to avoid 
are produced by the present system of Matricul¬ 
ation examinations; and that the hardship to 
candidates is increased by the uncertainty of the 
test, and by the fact that the examination has 
to be passed in a foreign language. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent 
from the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—I think that the withdrawal of Go¬ 
vernment from the direct management of the 
colleges, at the present time, would seriously 
check the spread of education, besides having 
other effects of a mischievous kind. Some of the 
reasons for retaining departmental management 
of higher education may be stated as follows:— 

(1) Government now exercises a salutary 
control over the training of those classes which 
influence public opinion throughout India. Gov¬ 
ernment is thus in a position to guide tho edu¬ 
cational stream at its source; and as trustee of 
the nation I do not think it would as yet be justi¬ 
fied in abandoning this control. The principles 
of toleration, freedom, and enlightenment must 
be more firmly established as the basis of national 
education before the State can safely give place 
to private agencies, many of which will necessarily 
be of a sectarian character. 

(2) The existing system is a success from a 
political point of view. Some Europeans, who 
are accustomed to the more obsequious bearing 
of the older generation of Native officers, ara 
offended by the independence of the educated 
men, and think that they are ill-affected to our 
rule. No mistake could be greater. The fact 
is that the educated men form the only class 
which, both by principle and self-iuterest, is 
sincerely attached to our rule. By their training 
they have acquired a strong sympathy with ad¬ 
vanced western ideas ; the labour of their lifetime 
has been invested iu European learning, which 
would be useless under any other Government; 
and they understand the great material resources 
of England, and recognise the fact that British 
dominion is the only safeguard against anarchy. 
The criticisms of this class, instead of being re¬ 
sented, should be accepted as friendly warning of 
unseen rocks and shoals. 

(3) The present system of high education has 
had a most striking effect in raising the moral 
tone of those who have come under its influence, 
and this success should not be endangered by any 
premature changes. Nothing gives me so much 
hope for the social future of India as the public 
spirit and high principle of the men whose charac¬ 
ter has been formed under the bold and liberal 
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policy followed since the despatch of July 1854- 
In every department of life the influe' 
new ideas is observable. But I can speaK with 
some special knowledge as regards the subordinate 
Judges, who now nearly all belong to the class of 
highly educated Natives. The Indian courts used 
to have a bad name, but now the subordinate 
judges as a class are above suspicion, although 
much isolated and little supervised in the per¬ 
formance of their responsible duties. The same 
superiority is noticeable among those who take 
service in Native States and carry with them an 
influence hostile to corruption and intrigue. 

(4) The free and fearless grant of high educa¬ 
tion stands out as the most worthy and unselfish 
among England’s acts in her dealings with India. 
This is fully felt by the people, w'ho regard it as a 
mark of confidence towards themselves, and as a 
guarantee that the administration will be conduct¬ 
ed on broad principles of justice, such as will com¬ 
mend themselves to a community trained to inde¬ 
pendent thought and criticism. The reversal of 
this policy would lead to misunderstanding as to 
the intentions of Government. 

(5) Education is only really desired by the 
hereditary literary and mercantile classes, who fill 
the colleges and high schools, but who form but 
a small fraction of the whole community. It is 
through them alone that the mass of the people 
can be reached, so that auy discouragement to 
them would be a check to the general spread of 
education. 

(6) There are as yet no organised public bodies 
ready to take charge of the colleges and high 
schools if Government were to abandon them. 
The nearest approach to the required organisation 
is to be found in the Municipalities. But, as the 


great majority of the rate-payers are email shop, 
keepers, they cannot be expected to take a suffi¬ 
cient interest in higher education. "When local 
self-government is placed on a firm footing, the 
urban and rural committees will bo in a position 
to relieve Government of much departmental 
work, but it appears that they could deal better 
with primary schools than with high schools and 
colleges. 

(7) From a financial point of view it does not 
appear that the withdrawal of Government from 
the direct management of the colleges would effect 
any important saving, such as would suffice to 
give material support to primary education. The 
present cost to the State is moderate, and does not 
tend to increase at a rapid rate. In 1870-71 the 
six Bombay colleges cost the Provincial funds 
R 1,40,304, and in 1880-81 the cost had only 
increased to Rl,59,708 ; while the contribution 
. from fees and endowments rose from R44,285 
to R84,020. It must also be borne in mind 
that if the colleges continued efficient under other 
agencies, there would be a considerable charge for 
grants-in-aid payable by the State. To sum up 
my conclusions: I am of opinion that the existing 
system of higher education is working well, and 
that no change should bo made unless upon the 
strongly expressed wish of the people themselves. 

I wish to add to the answer just given the fol¬ 
lowing remarks. I have not had leisure to put 
in writing my views on female education, to which 
I attach the highest importance. I concur en¬ 
tirely in the views expressed by Mr. Modak on 
this subject in answer 42—46. I would also add 
that I am indebted to friends for the figures given 
iu my evidence which I have not had time to 
verify. 


Cross-examination of Mu. W. "W edderburn . 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—With regard to your 2nd answer that 
the preseut system of primary education depends 
too much ou departmental machinery, does not 
that machinery comprise in the zilla, taluka, and 
village school committees almost every local officer 
and almost every private Native gentleman of 
influence in the small towns and villages who is 
able or willing to assist education ? Is not also 
the agency of every Missionary Society engaged iu 
education associated more or less usefully with 
that machinery ? 

A. l .~I think it is so far as it fits iu with the 
departmental machinery. When it does not fit in, 
the power is lost. 

Q. 2 .—Looking to the fact that the people of 
this Presidency at first voluntarily paid the educa¬ 
tional cess, that they still willingly defray by 
direct contributions the greater part of the cost 
of the cess schools, and that their applications for 
more schools of this class are every year increas¬ 
ing, would you maintian that the cess-school sys¬ 
tem contains no elements of natural growth ? 

A, 2 ,—I give my reasons further on. So much 
of its effect depends on expenditure. Although 
there was no legal enactment ordering the levy of 
the cess, it was paid as a matter of obedience to 
authority. 

Q. 3.—In some districts in which the voluntary 
cess was not levied, did not the people come for¬ 
ward and offer to pay it ? 


A. 3 .—I am not aware. 

Q. 4 .—Has not the cess-school system deve¬ 
loped entirely according to the growing desire of 
the people for this class of schools ? 

A. 4 .—I think the people are very well pleased 
as far as the Department is able to open schools 
for them. I do not deny merit to the existing 
schools. 

5 .—Looking to the admitted popularity and 
efficiency of the cess-school- system, would you 
now stay any further development of it and trust 
for future expansion to the chance of the indigen¬ 
ous schools consenting to be organised and im¬ 
proved ? 

A. 5 .—I believe the present system has been 
very well worked, and a great deal has been done, 
but more is wanted now in another direction, viz. t 
indigenous schools. I would be inclined to stay 
the, further development of the cess-school, and 
spend any additional funds on indigenous educa¬ 
tion without closing any of the existing cess- 
schools. 

Q. 6 .—Since 1870 the indigenous schools have 
been offered special lump gr'ants, not exceeding 
R50 per annum, ou the condition that each 
school keeps an attendance roll and submits to an 
annual examination by the Department. Through¬ 
out the Presidency, the Inspectors find that the 
first of these two simple conditions is so strongly 
objected to by the masters that they bold aloof. 
Ilow would you meet this difficulty if your pro- 
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posal to give the indigenous schools a capitation 
grant for every boy in regular attendance is to be ‘ 
acceptable to the indigenous schoolmaster ? 

A. 6. —That is a matter of departmental detail. 
But I understand that the regularity of attend¬ 
ance and rigid system required by the Department 
threatens the popularity of the school with the 
parents. 

Q. 7.—With regard to your answer 27, is it 
not a fact that, though the Scottish University 
Commissioners refused to exclude unpassed men 
from attendance at the lectures of professors, they 
would not allow them to appear at the higher 
examinations till they had passed the Entrance 
Examination ? 

A. 7. —No. I sent to the President a very full 
memorandum on this subject. There is no En¬ 
trance test. 

Q. 8.—You state in your 2nd answer that 7 
lakhs are spent by the Department on primary 
education. Would you kindly mention what year 
you refer to? I find from the official returns that 
in 1880-81 the totul Provincial and local expen¬ 
diture, excluding the cost of direction and inspec¬ 
tion, amounted to nearly 12$ lakhs. 

A. S. —The figures were supplied to me, and I 
have not personally verified them. 

By Me. Lke-Warner. 

Q. 1 .—If the extension of education amongst 
the masses is to depend hereafter on indigenous 
schools, do you anticipate a check to the rapid 
advance made by Muhammadans since the cess 
schools were opetied, or to the spread of female 
education and education amongst the backward 
tribes ? On what principle do you advocate so 
strongly that the State should maiutain its direct 
control over higher education and give it up over 
primary education ? 

A. 1 .—If the indigenous schools were deve¬ 
loped, the Department would watch the effect, and 
be free to render special assistance in any direction 
where a want of self-help was manifested. I 
think, as regards the second part of the question, 
that in primary education you have already an 
existing indigenous machinery, and I think the 
lower classes of society have special requirements 
which are readily manifested, and would form the 
best guide to the action of the Department. I 
agree with much Mr. Croft has written on this 
subject. • 

Q. 2. —Will you kindly meution a few of the 
indigenous schools which you have yourself visited, 
and consider the best “exemplars of hereditary 
peculiarities,” stating what those peculiarities are ? 

A. 2. —1 have no personal knowledge of the 
institutions to which I have alluded, and cannot 
state their peculiarities. My attention has only 
lately been called to this subject. 

Q. 3. —Would not the extension of indigenous 
schools involve increased cost of inspection ? How 
would you secure reliable returns ? 

A, 3 .—It would involve some cost, but from 
the information given me, a less cost than in the 
Government schools. I should secure the returns 
by interesting the local committees and local 
residents interested in education in supervising 
them. 

Q. 4 .— Will you explain the features of the 
Bengal system which you would like to see applied 
to Bombay—first in regard to inspection ; second, 
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in regard to obtaining reliable returns; third, as to 
examination. 

A. 4 ,—These are departmental matters. I refer 
rather to the general principle of securing what 
actually exists, and developing it. I oauuot detail 
the features referred to. 

Q. 5 .— Do you consider it important that the 
masters of indigenous schools should gradually bo 
trained men ? 

A. 5. —I think so. I mean trained to do the 
work expected of them. The more trained they 
are, the better. 

Q. 6. —Have your read the statement made 
before the Commission by the Magistrate of 
Burdwan, that in that large Bengal district, after 
several years of the Bengal system which you 
approve, there were only 50 “trained” masters in 
1,228 schools in the district? 

A. 6. —I have not seen his evidence. 

Q.~ 7 .—When you state in answer 37 (5) that 
“it is only through the hereditary literary and 
mercantile classes that the masses can be reached,” 
do you imply that the large aboriginal raceB or 
even the masses of the agricultural classes in the 
districts can bo reached by these few residents of 
rural Bombay ? 

A. 7 .—I think the progress of education pro¬ 
ceeds largely from above. As the untrained men 
are turned out by the trained, they will push into 
the backward district. 

Q. 8.—Are the fees in indigenous schools higher 
than in cess-schools ? If so, how much higher? 

A. 8.—I believe they are. They are sometimes 
as high as 2 rupees a month. They are, I believe, 
however, arranged to suit the convenience and 
means of the parents. 

Q. 9. —Would not the cost, then, of education 
for the masses be increased by the withdrawal of 
Government in favour of these indigenous schools, 
and thus increase the cost of primary education to 
the cess-payers, who have a special claim on cheap 
instruction ? 

A. 9. —I do not think so. I presume that with 
increased aid from Government and attendance, 
the fees in indigenous schools would be reduced. 
At present the fees are accommodated to the 
circumstances of the parents. 

Q. 10. —Are you aware that the present cost of 
a pupil in a primary cess-school is 8 annas a 
month, and Government receive the fee ? Do you 
think it possible to give an equally good instruc¬ 
tion at a cheaper rale ? 

A . 10.—1 do not know. 

Q • 11. —Is it not some proof of the superio 
elasticity of the Bombay cess-schools that, com¬ 
paring 1881 with 1871, at an increased cost of 19 
per cent., the attendance in Government primary 
schools has increased by 65 per cent., notwith¬ 
standing the severe famine? The attendance in 
1871 was 129,653 and in 1881, 215,144. In 
BeDgal, at a total Government expenditure od pri¬ 
mary education, which in 1881 was B24,00,440, 
or 8$ times greater than the expenditure in 1871, 
the attendance in Government and aided schools 
was in 1881 only six times as great as in 1871, 
the number of pupils being, if the figures are 
correct, 751,443. Thus, in Bombay a proportion¬ 
ately equal increase of expenditure has more than 
trebled the attendance in primary schools, whilst 
in Bengal it has not doubled it. 

A. 11.—I cannot speak for the figures. If 
they are accurate they speak for themselves. My 
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point, however, is to indicate a new direction of 
extension of primary, education, in which, more' 
rapid progress may be expected than in a direction 
of which the limit is nearly reached. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—You havo mentioned that, if you had 
time, you should have wished to add further evi¬ 
dence on female education, and that you agree 
substantially with Mr, Modak’s views. Do you 
know of any non-Government agency, apart from 
the Missionaries, for spreading female education in 
the Bombay Presidency? 

A. l .-~I do not know of any such agencies in 
rural distriots. I have no special knowledge of 
the agencies at work in Bombay city, 

Q, 2 .—We have been told by a witness that 
the Municipalities in this part of India take no 
interest in female education, or are opposed to it. 
She mentioned, for example, that the Poona Muni¬ 
cipality did not oven give a prize or a distribution 
of sweetmeats to her Normal and practising schools 
in this city. How would you explain this alleged 
indifference to female education as contrasted with 
the Municipal grants to girls’ schools in Northern 
India? 

A. 2 .—I do not think that any special indiffer¬ 
ence exists in the Bombay Presidency. If proper 
arrangements were made, if good female teachers 
were provided, and if the aid of the enlightened 
Natives were enlisted in the work, there would be 
no indifference. If liberal grants were given to 
the wives of schoolmasters, they would go far to 
solve the problem. The difficulty of providing 
female teachers, in whom the respectable Natives 
would have full confidence, is much greator than 
the difficulty of providing good teachers for boys 1 
schools. That is the root of the matter. 

Q. 3 .—Can you favour the Commission with 
any practical suggestions with a view to the 
extension of female education ? 


A . 3 (a).—I would suggest a very liberal grant 
to girls' schools from the day of their opening. I 
should consider the attendance of the girls suffici¬ 
ent at first, without testing their progress. The 
education of boys was started in this Presidency 
by actually paying the pupils for attendance. We 
have passed that stage as regards boys; but the 
stricter system now applicable to boys' schools we 
are also applying to girls' schools, to which it is 
not yet properly applicable. 

(£) Native committees should be appointed to 
supervise the work of female education. Care 
should be taken to appoiut men on these com. 
mittees who are really interested in girls' education. 
Some of the members of the present -nominal 
committees for girls' schools are not interested in 
female education, and they should not be expected 
to show an interest which they do not feel. 

(e) I would solve the great fundamental 
difficulty of the supply of female teachers in the 
way mentioned in my last answer. 

Q. 4 .—Reference has been made to the rural 
cess. Is that cess levied entirely from the agri- 
cultural classes ? Is it expended entirely on those 
classes, or is a part of it diverted to the education 
of the non-agriculturists and to Municipal schools ? 

A. 4.-—The figures which I have seen on this 
subject have not been sufficiently sifted to enable 
me to reply to this question at the moment. The 
question, however, is a most important one, and 
should be carefully considered. 

Q. 6 ,—You have recommended that any further 
funds which may be made available for primary 
education should be devoted to the development 
of such education on the indigenous basis, and not 
to Government schools. Would you recommend 
an Education Act which should give such further 
funds under a definite legislative provision that 
they should be expended only upon the exact 
purposes for which they are assigned ? 

A. 5.-—1 would recommend this. 


Evidence of Mr, Wordsworth, B,A„ Principal, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


Qnes, 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been a member of the Bombay 
Education Department for rather more than twenty 
years. My experience has been gained exclusively 
in the Bombay Presidency, and that experience 
does not extend to questions which lie outside the 
circle of collegiate and academical education. On 
some of these questions I have, of course, my own 
opinions or impressions, but not that kind of 
knowledge which would justify me in obtruding 
my opinion on the Commission. On these ques¬ 
tions, therefore, I shall say little or nothing. 
Since 18(52 I have held the office of College Prin¬ 
cipal in Poona or Bombay, and for some years, as 
a member of the Syndicate, I have had some share 
in the administration of the University. But I 
have no direct knowledge of the aided Govern¬ 
ment colleges, and can oply, therefore, speak with 
hesitation about these. I have carefully read the 
interesting and able evidence of Mr. Mackichau, 
and 1 should like to say that if I appear to con¬ 
trovert, rather too openly some of his opinions, it 
is simply from the feeling that the Commissipn 


would like to hear how some of the statements 
which he puts forward with so much confidence 
strike one whose experience has been gathered in 
another field of educational effort. 

Ques. "6 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educat¬ 
ed at school ? 

4ns. 5 .—There are very few cases of young 
men in our colleges who have received their educa? 
tion at home. The class which could afford to 
give their sons such an education is not a numer¬ 
ous one, and is not very strongly represented in 
Elphinstone College. Such an education may be 
thoroughly successful when both parents have and 
adequate appreciation of the value of education, 
and the paramount importance of habits of steady 
application. But rich people in this country have, 
at present, I fear, only an imperfect apprehension 
of the importance of these objects. It is for this 
reason that institutions like the Rajkoomar Col¬ 
lege at RSjkot are so important and valuable. 

Ques. 15 .—Do yon know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of tbf 
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higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1864 ? and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —The paragraph referred to in the 
despatch of 1864 speaks (1) of the time when any 
“ general system of education entirely provided by 
the Government may be discontinued ,” and (2) 
when “ many of the existing Government institu¬ 
tions, especially those of the higher order, may be 
safely closed, or transferred to the management of 
local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the 
State.’* But there are no institutions of higher 
education in this Presidency which are entirely 
provided by the Government. The two colleges 
with which I am best acquainted possess consider¬ 
able revenues derived from private munificence, 
and they owe their handsome and convenient build¬ 
ings in part at least to the same source. Both of 
them are, it is true, largely assisted by Govern¬ 
ment; and it is, of course, within the competence 
of Government to withdraw or reduce that assist¬ 
ance if it thinks fit. If this has not been done, 

I can only conjecture that those who have been 
responsible for the government of this Presidency 
have not judged that it would be just or expe¬ 
dient to do so; and with this judgment I am dis¬ 
posed to agree. It is difficult, I think, to argue 
seriously that the necessities of primary education 
in the Bombay Presidency are so urgent that they 
require the sacrifice of the very moderate sum 
which is now annually devoted to the support of 
the two Arts Colleges. The people of this country 
would never, I am sure, be persuaded that that 
argument was a sincere one. They regard the ex¬ 
penditure on higher education as a convincing 
proof that the English Government is sincere in 
its professions that it wishes its Indian subjects to 
enjoy all the advantages that Englishmen enjoy. 
Among those advantages are tho very general 
facilities for education which the wise liberality of 
kings and ecclesiastics and wealthy citizens in for¬ 
mer ages provided for the English middle and 
upper classes, and which all enlightened Govern¬ 
ments now provide from the general revenues of 
a country when endowments arc found to be in¬ 
sufficient. The endowments available in this 
country are at present insufficient for the support 
of higher education, and if the assistance of 
Government should be now withdrawn, it would 
bo universally interpreted as a breach of faith and 
described as a great practical wrong. The sacri¬ 
fices which Hindu parents make for the education 
of their children are very considerable; any in¬ 
crease in the cost of education at the time when 
its advantages are beginniug to bo understood 
would be felt to be a great hardship. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16.- —I have partly anticipated my answer 
to this question in what has been said above. 
Probably if Government aid was withdrawn in its 
present shape from Elphiustone College, the defi¬ 
ciency would ultimately be made good from private 
resources. But I am sure that the economical 
advantages would be outweighed by the mistrust 
and resentment which such a step would provoke. 


Tho sum saved would not famish any considerable 
assistance to primary education, and it would be 
difficult to get people to believe that anxiety for 
the spread of popular education was the real motive 
for the change in the policy of Government. 

Poona is a city which, within the memory of liv¬ 
ing persons, was the capital of a State which bold a 
high position in India. It is not now a wealthy 
city, but it has a large population and popular 
leaders of great intelligence and energy. The 
cost of the Deccan College to the State is 
about 1150,000—a sum, I suppose, about equal 
to tho salary of a single member of Council. If 
any one maintains that this is an extravagant sum 
to be devoted by the State to providing the oppor¬ 
tunities of European education to a poor but in¬ 
telligent class in a city where the highest offices of 
Government were once open to members of their 
caste, I must express my respectful dissent from 
that opinion. I think that the withdrawal of the 
grant to Deccan College would be impolitic and 
unjust, and would provoke legitimate discontent. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —I think that an appreciation of the 
value of education is beginning to be widely diffus¬ 
ed among all classes in this country, but it would be 
impolitic on that ground to impose obligations which 
would be felt as a burden, or to expect an amount 
of co-operation which is hardly forthcoming in 
England. The large resources available for second¬ 
ary education in England have been often miser¬ 
ably misused, and the apathy of those whose interests 
were so shamefully sacrificed has been at least as 
remarkable as the abuse. The Universities have 
also required the stimulus of Government inquiry 
and rebuke. I do not think that the establish¬ 
ment and control of schools and colleges can pro¬ 
perly be left at present to private persons in India. 
In France or Germany such a proposal would be 
understood to mean that the Government prefer¬ 
red ignorance to knowledge. The place left vacant 
by Government would in actual fact be occupied in 
this country by those powerful religious bodies 
whose primary objects are rather religious con¬ 
version than intellectual improvement,—a result 
which might at no remote time be attended with 
political inconvenience and danger. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of prac¬ 
tical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a 
collego has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it ? 

Ans. 20. —I conceive that religious neutrality 
is maintained, or very nearly maintained, in the 
present dealings of the State with education, so 
far ip short as neutrality is really possible. The 
schools and colleges supported or assisted by 
Government are open to persons of all creeds, 
No one is excluded from them by the fact of his 
professing any particular religion, and no one, so 
far as I know, has ever complained that his religious 
convictions and sensibilities have been wounded or 
outraged in any Government institution, The 
existing system is one which unquestionably pos¬ 
sesses the confidence of the people. 

The Muhammadan body attaches great import- 
1 auce, J. believe, to the study of their sacred books, 
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and bolds aloof from a system in which the Koran 
forms no part of school instruction. Accordingly, 
some provision has recently been made in Bombay 
to assist Muhammadan schools in whioh the Korin 
is taught, and from which, I suppose, non-Mu¬ 
hammadans are practically excluded. There are 
sufficient reasons, L suppose, for this slight devia¬ 
tion from the general principles on which Gov¬ 
ernment acts. 

It is, I admit, possible that Educational officers 
may sometimes have dealt rather hardly, or spoken 
harshly, of what the late Mr. Howard once de¬ 
scribed as ff proselytising schools.” But I cannot 
believe that unfriendly sentiments are now at all 
common, or that these schools are treated unfairly, 
for the simple reason that they devote a portion of 
their day to introducing their pupils to a knowledge 
of Christian dogma and the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian scriptures. It is not disputed that Hindu 
and Parsi boys have no objection to listen to an 
exposition of the tenets of Christians, and as few 
conversions, if any, follow from this method of 
propagating Christian truth, there seems to be 
no alarm felt by the parents of the pupils. Whe. 
ther these schools and colleges suffer any injustice 
from the mode in which grants-in- aid are made 
for the secular instruction they impart, is a ques¬ 
tion on which I do not feel confident to express 
an opinion. Speaking as Principal of a college 
which is under the direct control of Government, 
I would observe that I should wish the aided col¬ 
leges to be as efficient as possible, and their pro¬ 
fessors to be actively associated in University 
business with the educational servants of Govern¬ 
ment. The existence of independent colleges, 
the friendly rivals of the institutions supported by 
Government, is a valuable element in our educa¬ 
tional system. 

But I cannot for one moment admit that neu¬ 
trality is violated by the mere existence of Gov¬ 
ernment institutions from which religious 
Reaching is expressly excluded. In a country so 
divided in religious belief, what other course is 
possible, unless the State, in obedience to the 
dogmatic sensibilities of the competing sects, is to 
abandon its direct educational activity altogether ? 
The mere statement of this sectarian claim in a 
country like India, where education is so much 
needed, must shock every impartial mind: and 
the matter becomes more serious when it is recol¬ 
lected that that claim is put forward, not as in 
England by a portion of the population in behalf 
of a religion which nearly all Englishmen pro¬ 
fess, but by strungerfi whose primary object is to 
detach the people of the country from their here- 
ditary faiths. No one disputes that religious 
instruction may be fitly and profitably introduced 
into schools and colleges when the population is 
united in religious belief, and the teachers have 
a living faith in the doctrines which they are 
employed to teach. But these conditions, if they 
exist anywhere, certainly do not exist in India. 
“ I admit,” said Sir Robert Peel in 1845 in the 
debate on the third reading of the Bill for Irish 
colleges, “that secular instruction is imperfect 
unless accompanied by religious instruction as its 
basis, but I have thought (it may be erroneously) 
that the best way of providing that religious 
instruction, when there is so much jealousy of 
interference, is to give every facility, and call on 
parents interested in the moral culture of their 
children to provide the means, and to call on the 


respective churches to give their aid in providing 
that education. At any rate, the principle of 
perfect equality has been preserved , and I must 
say that it has been preserved for the first time.” 
To this view of religious equality whioh was ac¬ 
cepted by moderate and sensible men of both 
parties, it seems to me that no exception can be 
made : it is that principle to which the Govern¬ 
ment of India is committed, and from which, I 
hope, it will never recede. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for tjie education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the Wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21 .—Considerable confusion is, I believe, 
created by a misleading uso in this country of the 
term “ upper classes.” The upper classes of this 
country do not exactly correspond with the upper 
classes of England. The Brahmins &re an upper 
class, so far as they enjoy, for special reasons, the 
veneration of the people and the influence which 
arises from that veneration. But they have not the 
influence which springs from wealth. They are 
generally poor, and they undoubtedly possess great 
intellectual aptitudes. In a country without edu. 
catioual endowments and without any aid extend¬ 
ed by Government to higher education, they 
would to a great extent be excluded from the 
benefits of education, and condemned to ignorance. 
For many reasons such a result would be disas¬ 
trous ; although there are persons, I am aware, 
who would contemplate such a result with equa¬ 
nimity, or rather with positive pleasure. 

The. classes which principally avail themselves 
of Government or aided schools and colleges for 
the education of their children, are the official, the 
mercantile, and professional classes. There are 
very few scholars who can be described as the sons 
of wealthy persons, or whose parents could afford 
to pay more than they do for the education of 
their children. I believe that many parents make 
great sacrifices for the education of their children. 
The fees paid for attendance on lectures at El- 
phinstone College amount to R60 a term. I 
have a nephew who is a member of the Prussian 
University of Bonn. He is attending 18 lectures 
weekly this term, and he writes to me that his 
fees amount to R70 marks for this term, which 
one may estimate at 85 rupees. Most of the 
lectures he attends are gratuitous. The fees he is 
now paying are for lectures in law and Italian liter¬ 
ature, whioh are really extras. I fancy that the son 
of a small official or merchant in Germany enjoys 
the advantages of academical education at a much 
cheaper rate than the Hindu or Parsi in Bombay 
does, and has also, I must regretfully admit, a 
much superior article for his money. But it is 
not considered in Germany an' injury to the rest 
of the community, or a religious injustice, that a 
superior education should be available at the 
public cost to the middle classes ou whom the 
stability and improvement of every modern State 
principally depends. The University of Bonn was 
established in 1815, in order that the inhabitant# 
of the Rhine provinces, which at that time were 
ceded to Prussia, might enjoy the same advantages 
which the famous University of Berlin conferred 
on the older provinces of the Kingdom. 
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I consider that the rate of fees is quite adequate, 
and that any increase would bo felt as a great 
hardship. The fees in the Missionary colleges are, 
I understand, slightly lower than those in the 
Government colleges. The teachers in these in¬ 
stitutions are also content with a smaller remuner- 
— —ation. The zealous Jesuit Missionary is content 
with food and raiment and the occasional luxury 
of a few cheap cigars. The Missionaries of the 
Scottish churches do not, I believe, expect a higher 
remuneration than they would command as chap¬ 
lains. They are iuspired by the zeal of conver¬ 
sion, and in many cases, 1 do not doubt, bring 
to their work acquisitions and talents which 
would command a much higher remuneration in 
the open market. 

Ques. 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of 
a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22 .—I should doubt whether any pro¬ 
prietary school or college in this Presidency was 
supported entirely by fees. The institutions in 
Poona, which have been referred to, receive, I 
suppose, some aid in the shape of subscription 
or gratuitous assistance in teaching from their 
well-wishers. 

Ques. 23 .— Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of Die higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23 .—I am informed that non-Govern- 
meut institutions in Madras and Calcutta are 
not only influential and stable when in direct 
competition with similar Government institutions, 
but that they claim to rival or, perhaps, surpass 
them in efficiency and success. I do not see 
why this should not sometimes be the case, so 
long as funds are forthcoming for their support. 
In Prance, till the recent changes, the colleges sup¬ 
ported by the religious orders were often remark¬ 
ably successful in public competitive examinations, 
like those for admittance into the Polytechnic 
School. Judged by University tests the aided 
colleges in this city do not appear to hold so 
high a position as those of Calcutta or Madras. 
I do not know how far the commencements and 
former history of these institutions afford an ex¬ 
planation of this difference. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24 .—I do not think that the cause of 
higher education is injured by unhealthy competi¬ 
tion. I rather wish that there was more compe¬ 
tition. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25 .—I think that educated Natives have 
not much difficulty in finding employment which 
may fairly be described as remunerative. By 
educated Natives 1 must be understood to mean 
those who have completed their University course. 
Those who from poverty or ill-success in the exa¬ 
mination leave college before their education is 
completed, do not easily find employment. But 
this is the case in all countries with which I am 
acquainted. 

Bombay. 


Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29 ,—I think that it would be more fair if 
the money which the Government devotes to 
college scholarships were open to general compe¬ 
tition, or given away in connection with the Uni¬ 
versity examinations. The successful candidates 
should have the choice of joining any college for 
which they felt a preference. This is a point on 
which I can understand that the aided colleges 
may feel that they are not quite fairly treated. 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36 .—I quite agree with those witnesses 
who have recorded their opinion that in a complete 
scheme of education for India the help of voluntary 
agencies, secular and religious, is now, and must 
always probably be, indispensable. I am no ad¬ 
vocate for a uniform State education of the Napo¬ 
leonic type, without variety or spontaneous life. 
But, as I hold strongly that the English Govern¬ 
ment in India would commit a political mistake 
by now withdrawing the direct support which it 
gives to higher education, and probably at the 
same time impede the 'growth and impair the 
quality of that education, 1 shall venture to take 
this opportunity of expressing very fully and 
candidly my own judgments, or prejudices as some 
may choose to call them, on these two points. 

In a country so intellectually backward as India, 
it is not open to dispute that education deprived 
of State support and control would make very slow 
progress. No one, I believe, disputes this in the 
case of primary education. The poorest and most 
helpless portion of the community has certainly 
the strongest claim for aid from the State—a 
claim which may further be defended on econo¬ 
mical grounds not less strong than those moral 
ones which all uncorrupted minds acknowledge. 

It is urged, however, that secondary and higher 
education should now be left to the natural laws of 
supply and demand. The author of the Wealth of 
Nations, as is well known, advocated this view in 
the last quarter of the.last century. His authority 
has not, however, prevailed to secure any wide ac¬ 
ceptance for so extreme a doctrine. The applica¬ 
tion of this doctrine to India would certainly be 
premature, and, as I believe, also dangerous. 

There are many persons, I am aware, who 
entertain a contrary opinion. They think that 
the diffusion of education among the middle and 
upper classes of Iudia means the diffusion of politi¬ 
cal discontent. They detect overt treason in all 
criticism of the acts of Government. 

They compare the decorous and submissive 
bearing of the older class of Native officials with 
the independence of younger men, and bewail the 
insane imprudence of a Government which is 
steadily undermining the foundations of its own 
power. Theso opinions are not confined to stupid 
and unfeeling persons, although they find in that 
class their most uncompromising advocates.- They 
are also held by able and zealous men who sincere¬ 
ly desire the happiness of the Indian people. 
These persons are deeply penetrated with the 
Napoleonic maxim of “ Every thing for the people, 
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and nothing ly the people" That history has set 
the seal of its condemnation on this doctrine in 
every land where it has been fairly tried, is a 
consideration which they put aside with optimistic 
indifference, 

I believe that these persons are quite right from 
their own point of view. If the happiness of 
India depends on the permanent supremacy of a 
foreign bureaucracy, it is surely a sagacious policy 
to maintain as wide a chasm as possible between 
the rulers and the ruled. Maehiavelli would 
never have counselled his Prince to put arms in 
the hands of his conquered subjects. But intel¬ 
lectual and moral education in the modern world, 
where public opinion is always in the end more 
powerful than bayonets, is the most powerful of all 
arms. An educated people will never submit to 
have no lot or partin the government of their own 
country. The diffusion of education in India is, 
therefore, only intelligible and defensible if the 
foreign rulers are prepared to admit their subjects 
to a large and increasing- share in the government 
of the country. To many Englishmen in India 
this idea is simply intolerable. Their imperial pride 
is outraged by the mere suggestion of such a policy. 
Like their ancestors in the days of George III 
and Lord North, they are determined to maintain 
their plenary authority unimpaired, and to govern 
their subjects according to their own conceptions 
of what is right and expedient. But these ideas 
are not, I rejoice to think, the ideas which will 
permanently determine the policy of the English 
nation towards India. The classes with whom 
political power now rests have taken too deeply to 
heart the lesson which our former dealings with 
America and Irelaud have engraved upon their 
conscience and understanding. 

The conviction that no power can he permanent, 
and that no power is worth possessing which does 
not rest on the sympathy and willing support of 
the people, is one from which the English nation 
is not now likely to recede. It cannot, therefore, 
be a matter of indifference to the English Govern¬ 
ment in India that the classes which must always 
have a great influence with the Indian people 
should be dissociated from all active sympathy 
with their rulers and all intelligent appreciation of 
the grounds and issues of their policy. It is for 
these reasons that I have always thought that it 
would be a fatal mistake for the English Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw the helping hand which it now 
holds out to those classes, or to mark in any way 
its indifference to their intellectual advancement. 
I believe that these classes now regard the efforts 
of Government in the direction of higher education 
as affording the most indisputable proof of the 
genuine' good-will of the English nation and 
government,and their desire to associate the Natives 
of the country hereafter to a greater degree with 
the government of the country. I do not believe 
that the same effect would be produced by indirect 
support given to local efforts, by which plan a 
heavy burden would certainly be imposed on a few 
enlightened persons, and a fresh impulse given to 
efforts which, however disinterested and laudable, 
are certain to promote hereafter the disturbing 
element of religious rivalries. I am further deeply 
persuaded that the class of educated Natives is 
not hostile, as is sometimes said, to the British 
Government. I am certain that no class would 
lose more in the event of that Government being 
overthrown. In the military anarchy, and the 


recrudescence of ancient ‘ superstition which 
would inevitably follow, there would be no place 
for them, I believe that with few exceptions they 
are thoroughly persuaded that the connection with 
England is an indispensable condition for the 
regeneration of their country. But they are not 
disposed—and no Englishman should blame them 
for this, to be condemned for evermore to have 
none but a subordinate share in the noble task of 
working out that regeneration. They are very 
properly filled with the praiseworthy ambition to 
be instruments of service to their own country¬ 
men; and they have also learned from history 
that there is an evil even worse than anarchy— 
that deadly torpor of soul which too often has been 
the cruel legacy of foreign Governments to a 
conquered people. It is quite within the power of 
the English Government to win the attachment of 
this part of the population, and to use them as 
instruments for promoting its own beneficent 
purposes. But there can be no doubt that their 
confidence and attachment will be rndely shaken 
by any reversal of the present generous educational 
policy of the British Government. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ant. 37 .—I value very greatly a “spirit of re¬ 
liance upon local exertions,” but I cannot think 
that the time has come when we can trust to that 
spirit in India to provide adequately for either 
popular or academical education. There is much 
wealth and public spirit in Bombay, but even here 
the maintenance of a single college by voluntary 
subscriptions would devolve principally ou a few 
publie-spirited individuals. Municipal taxation, 
I apprehend, could not equitably be,devoted to the 
support of a college which draws its pupils from 
every part of the Presidency. I do not think 
that it is politic to encourage local spirits by impos¬ 
ing on local bodies a heavier burden than they 
can conveniently bear. 

Ques. 38 .—In ’the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you ap¬ 
prehend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would deteriorate? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—The “ withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of schools 
and colleges” would certainly, I think, depress 
the standard of instruction in both institutions. I 
conceive that this result would certainly follow in 
Bombay, whatever might be the result elsewhere. 
The first consequence would be to strengthen very 
considerably the status and influence of Missionary 
schools and colleges. These institutions jjossess an 
organisation and resources which would give them 
great advantages over all their competitors. I 
will assume that they now impart an education 
not inferior in quality to that given in schools and 
colleges under the direct management of Govern¬ 
ment. It is certainly open to dispute whether 
such is the ease in Bombay, but I am not indis¬ 
posed to accept the most favourable view that can 
be taken of their operations, But I should he¬ 
sitate to believe that they would maintain this 
standard of efficiency if they were relieved, as their 
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supporters apparently wish to be relieved, from the the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
competition of the Government institutions, and if in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
the control of the University passed, as it probably Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
vvould, into their hands, I believe that the religious ject? 

objects which the supporters of these institutions ,95.—If “definite instruction in duty " is un- 

have most in view, would in this case assume a much derstood to mean any formal exhortation, or com- 
moreimportant position in their programme than ments on “right conduct,” tbeVeis nothing of the 
they now occupy. I believe that experience shows kind in Elphiustone College, nor is anything of 
that an education conducted by clergymen, with the kind in my judgmout desirable. The “ prin- 
tho object of promoting particular religious opi- c ip] es 0 f mova j conduct,” of course, occupy the 
nions and practices, is seldom, if ever, efficient, attention of young men who take up moral philo- 
where it is not under the indirect control of a sophy as their selected study. The opinions of spe- 
system which values and pursues knowledge for ^ culative persons on. the ultimate grounds of right 
its own sake. The services which the Jesuits { conduct are widely divergent; and though the 
rendered to European education in the sixteenth j subject is an important and an interesting one, it 
century were cordially recognised by Bacon. But I has only an indirect and partial influence on 
Bacon did not live to see the final outcome of [ practice. 

their system. It would be unbecoming and un- i Speaking generally, young men do not require 
generous to enlarge here on this subject. I will, [ to bo told what right conduct is, or why right 
therefore, content, myself with saving that the in- | conduct is desirable, but to be helped to act 
tellectual poverty of those countries in which they ! rightly. They need influences and motives ad- 
had their own way may without any gross unfair- [ dressed to the feelings and the will. Certainly, 
ness be principally, if not exclusively, attributed j I could wish that these were more numerous and 
to their misdirected, activity. In Austria and | more powerful than they are in India, but we 
Southern Germany intellectual life in the last j cannot change the fixed condition with which wo 
century was almost extinguished, and the Govern- J have to deal by simply wishing that they were 
ments in that part of Europe were sometimes com- j otherwise, or acting as if they were otherwise, 
polled to send their servants to the Prostestaut | Ifc j s impossible to have anything in an Indian 
Universities of the North to acquire that instruc- ! college corresponding to the public worship or 
tion which was nowhere attainable within their 1 preaching of an English college whose members 
owu territories. I am aware that the Calvinistic J all profess the same creed. In Oxford public 
clergy, who in the field of education are perhaps , worship has ceased in most colleges to he an obli- 
the only serious rivals of the Catholic clergy in j gatory part of college discipline, and young men 
India, cannot generally be taxed <n the past with J practically, I suppose, now make their owu 
an excessive fear of the free exercise of human , religious arrangements. In India we are necessa- 
reason. The organisation of popular instruction ! r ily compelled to carry the same system further, 
in Scotland by the preachers in the sixteenth J for here the teachers in most cases profess a re- 
century forms one of the noblest episodes in the j ligion which is not the religion of their pupils, 
history of our country. But I think they would i There aro persons who are sanguine enough to 
be exposed to the temptation of subordinating i believe that dissertations or exhortations on what 
intellectual improvement to the interest of religi- j is called natural theology might have a good moral 
ous propaganda if the institutions now maintained effect in our colleges—a proposal which seems to 
or supported by Government in t-'ffs country were : me hardly deserving of serious discussion, 
abandoned or materially weakened. This danger I Are there no aids then given, it may be asked, 
would be, of course, proportionally lessened if iude- ' to the moral life of young men in our Indian col- 
pendent institutions were able to occupy and hold ! leges? I reply that such aid is given. The disci- 
the ground which is now occupied aud held by the j plino of college life lends, or ought to loud, a 
Government institutions. I have touched else- j powerful support to habits of industry, truthful- 
where on the dissatisfaction which would probably I ness, courtesy, and tomperauee. The example of 
be, aroused by the support given from the public teachers may be, aud ought to be, a most powerful 
revenues to institutions which exist for distinctly 1 and permanent influence for good. If I may 
proselytising purposes, ii the colleges and schools '• appeal to my own recollection I would say that 
directly maintained by Government were aban- ; the example of two or three persons with whom 
donod to the precarious and inadequate support of ; my contemporaries and myself were brought into 
private energy, unassisted as yet by the ample relation at my own college in Oxford had much 
endowments which the liberality of many genera- ■ more influence on our conduct than all the formal 
tions has provided in England. teaching we received in chapel or elsewhere. Again, 

The opinions here expressed are not ineon- j the course of study in our Indian colleges is surely 
sistout with a very high estimate of the services of fitted to elevate and enlarge the moral ideas and 
colleges supported principally for religious objects, ' sympathies of our students. I am convinced that 
when they are exposed to the strenuous and young men iu all countries gain more helpful 
healthy competition of secular institutions. In > moral knowledge from their own experience, refleo- 
France, as I have already observed, the course j tion, aud study, than they do from any other source, 
of study in the institutions supported by the I believe that those colleges in which activity and 
Religious Orders was really controlled by in- | independence of mind receive most encouragement 
fluenccs outside their walls. To hold their , will generally be found to be distinctly superior 
ground they were compelled to employ lay teachers, in morality also. Such certainly was the case at 
and in Paris at least they had the command of the Oxford in my youth. There are persons, 1 know, 
highest lay talent. Had they been supremo in the i who are courageous enough to maintain that young 
University, and not exposed to competition, the ' men who enter EJphinstone College are corrupted 
quality o£ their instruction would perhaps have } by an education which excludes formal religious 
been no better than it was iu Spain or in Austria, j teaching ; that we make them, iu short, worse men 
Ques. 55.—Does definite instruction in duty and [ an 'l worse citizens than they otherwise would have 
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been, I believe that no proposition could be 
stated more opposed to fact. The evidence of the 
moral progress of Indian society during the last 
quarter of a century seems to me irresistible. 
Conservative minds abound iu this country as 
elsewhere, who think that all is at an end when 
the form is at an end. Nor would any reasonable 
person deny that epochs of intellectual transforma¬ 
tion and emancipation have generally been accom¬ 
panied by a marked relaxation of morals. The 
European Renaissance and the Reformation furnish 
abundant proofs of this. But I think it a remark¬ 
able faet that these phenomena of disturbance at 
present are less apparent in India than might have 
been expected. Native journalists, I know, often 
lament over the moral degeneracy of the times ; 
but this has always been a favourite topic for ran¬ 
dom rhetoric. It has been said by a great writer 
on education that men as constantly exaggerate the 
intellectual progress of their generation as they un¬ 
dervalue or misrepresent its moral progress : and 
in India, where social and family discipline has 
possessed such extraordinary cohesion and power, it 
is easy to understand how any change or modifica¬ 
tion of the form appears to some minds an annihi¬ 
lation of the substance. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject? 

Ans. 40 .—I think that an increased expenditure 
on physical training in Indian schools and colleges 
would be morally, as well as physically, advantageous. 
The sedentary and lethargic habits of Indian stu¬ 
dents are not favourable to health or mental 
vigour. We have a gymnasium at Elphinstone 
College and a paid instructor who attends two or 
three times a week. Some of the students also 
exhibit a taste for cricket and other athletic games. 
The Parsis are, I think, the leaders in movements 
of this kind. A wish has often been expressed 
that prizes for athletic proficiency were given, and 
I have called attention to this matter in my annual 
reports. I think that a not very considerable out¬ 
lay would promote the health of the students. In 
an English school the masters frequently share in 
the sports of their scholars. Sometimes here a 
young professor, fresh from English school or 
college life, gives a healthy impulse to athletic 
activity by joining iu the games of the students. 
But I must admit that few professors above thirty 
years of age retain much taste for athletic pur¬ 
suits in the climate of Bombay. 

Ques. 48 .—Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48 .—I cannot think that the total sum 
devoted to higher education in this Presidency 
is unreasonably high. The amouut annually spent 
by Government on the two Arts Colleges is a 
little over R86,000. If these colleges are to be 
maintained, it might, however, be urged that a con¬ 
siderable saving could he effected by reducing the 
present scale of payment to the college professors. 
It might be plausibly said that the salaries re¬ 
ceived by professors in Missionary colleges com¬ 
mand the services of gentlemen who are quite as 
efficient as those employed in the Government 
institutions. A distinguished Native gentleman 
who gave evidence before the Commission in 
Calcutta appears to he perfectly scandalised at the 
cost of the Presidency College in that city. He 


referred to the salaries paid to the teachers in the 
Hindu College more than thirty years ago, and 
seemed to think that those salaries represented 
what would still be a just and adequate remunera¬ 
tion or very nearly so. He called attention in a 
very marked manner to the salary of the Principal 
of the Presidency College as something outrage¬ 
ous. I suppose that that salary is about the equi¬ 
valent of £1,500 per annum. Now, no one who 
knows anything of English scholastic and Univer¬ 
sity life can doubt that a gentleman as academically 
distinguished as the present Principal of the 
Presidency College in Calcutta would have been a 
very unfortunate or a very incompetent person, if, 
having accepted employment twenty years ago in 
a public school in England, he were not now in 
the enjoyment of a larger income than he is re¬ 
ceiving in India. I am willing to believe that the 
salaries of all public servants in India, from His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy downward, might submit to 
some reduction without injury to the State. But 
I do not believe that the Educational service calls 
move loudly for retrenchment than any other. 
You cannot expect to attract men of ability and 
academical distinction to India on a scale of remu¬ 
neration which is not higher than that expected 
and obtained by the intelligent foremen and assist¬ 
ants of European shops yi this country. I do 
not know how the services of professors in Mis¬ 
sionary colleges are remunerated. But I think 
that those gentlemen would be the first to admit 
that that remuneration was not governed by the 
ordinary laws which control commercial transac¬ 
tions. A large part of the consideration which 
they deservedly enjoy in this country is derived 
from the fact that their services and attainments 
are in part gratuitously given, or given at less than 
cost price. The Hindu shares to some extent the 
Soeratic prejudice against all payments for intel¬ 
lectual services. His ideal of a teacher is one who 
imparts his hoary wisdom for nothing, or for 
nothing more than bare subsistence. A mediaeval 
schoolman from the ranks of the ragged children 
of Francis or Dominic would inspire him with 
more admiration and confidence than Gorgias or 
Protagoras ever won from the youth of Athens. 
But if educational service cannot now be got on 
these heroic terms, it need not, therefore, he adver¬ 
tised on contract to the lowest bidder. I think the 
Government of ludia has taken a very just esti¬ 
mate of what is a proper scale of remuneration for 
its Educational officers, and that important reduc¬ 
tions could not be effected without injury to educa¬ 
tion. I believe that educational officers have 
only one legitimate grievance, and that is the 
great inequality, compared with other similar ser- 
vices, of the time they have to serve in India, The 
existing arrangements with respect to pensions are 
felt to be an injustice; and they are certainly 
neither economical nor conducive to that efficiency 
which is so desirable in this Department of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Ques. 53 .—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53 .—I do not think that it would be very 
easy to work such a system, though it would be 
one in accordance with the ideas of the people. In 
Elphinstone College a certain fixed proportion of 
free-studentships is given every year to poor and 
deserving scholars, but it is never an easy matter 
to make out which claims on the score of poverty 
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are really the strongest. Junior scholars who do 
not receive more than RIO a month are excused 
a moiety of the fee. 

Ques. 5S,—What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by oue instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans, 58. —I consider that 35 or 40 is the maxi¬ 
mum number which can be taught efficiently as a 
class by one master in a high school. In Elphin- 
stoue College it sometimes happens that the Fresh¬ 
man Class consists of one hundred members. It 
is impossible that so large a class should be satis¬ 
factorily taught by one professor. The members 
of the class are still really school-boys and require 
individual attention and supervision. In the higher 
classes the lectures may approximate, without dis¬ 
advantage, rather more closely to the professorial 
type : but even in this case I think a class of 25 or 
30 can be taught more efficiently than a larger 
one. Under the present system which gives a 
large scope to individual choice of study in the 
last year of a student's course, some of the classes 
in Elphinstone College do not exceed four or six 
members. If the University was provided with 
one or two professors whose lectures were' attended 
by the most advanced students from all the colleges 
in Bombay, the college professors or tutors would 
be able to give more attentiou to the younger 
students than they do now. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the mouth ? 

Ana. 59. —In Elphinstone College the fees are 
paid by the term. This plan has hitherto, I be¬ 
lieve, worked successfully, and I have no wish to 
change it. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct man¬ 
agement of colleges and schools ? 

Am. 60. —I observe that persons who value Mis¬ 
sionary education sometimes maintain that “ prin¬ 
ciple of religious neutrality " is violated by the 
mere existence of Government institutions in 
which religious instruction is not given. They 
contend that the exclusion of religion from Gov¬ 
ernment institutions has a tendency to lower the 
prestige or credit of their schools, in which religi¬ 
ous instruction occupies a prominent position. It 
is possible that this is, to some extent, the case; but 
it would be an astounding inference from this fact 
that Government should wholly withdraw from 
the direct management of schools and colleges; 
that it should close institutions which it has deli¬ 
berately established for the benefit of the people of 
this country, because a certain number of teachers 
whose primary object is to detach the people of 
that country from their ancestral beliefs, think 
that these institutions are an impediment to the 
success of their own plans. If India possessed the 
privilege of self-government, would it be possible 
even to discuss seriously such a proposal ? If a 
“ strict interpretation of the principle of religious 
neutrality ” requires the withdrawal of Government 
from the direct management of schools and colleges, 
does it not much more require the withdrawal of 
all aid from institutions whose professed object is 
the extinction of the religion of the couutry? 
Many Hindus, I know, entertain this opinion, but 
they do not urge it now, because they think that 
the practical advantages which Missionary schools 
and colleges confer on the country outweigh alto- 
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get.her the theoretical wrong. They respect the 
Missionaries for their religious zeal, and their 
manifold efforts for the moral improvement of the 
Indian population. The superior races of India, 
who possess a philosophy, a theology, and sacred 
books of their own, have apparently very little 
fear that their children will ever lose their faith in 
schools or colleges conducted by Missionaries. The 
conversion of an educated Native to any form of 
Christianity in Bombay would be an event almost 
as surprising as the conversion of an educated 
Englishman to Muhammadanism or Hinduism. 
But I have no hesitation, in saying that the present- 
temper of the country would be very materially 
changed if the British Government, in obedience 
to the cry for religious neutrality, should close its 
own schools and colleges, or hastily transfer these 
to local bodies. I do not think that the leaders of 
public opinion in India, under these circumstances, 
would regard with the very creditable equanimity 
which they now display, the large subsidies from 
public taxation which are paid to those whose 
efforts are ostensibly directed against the religious 
beliefs of their countrymen. 

Ques. 61 .—Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an impor¬ 
tant effect in improving the quality of high edu¬ 
cation ? 

Ans. 61 .—Candidates for the degree of M.A. 
who have passed through the previous course, and 
even some candidates for the B.A. degree, might 
certainly attend with advantage the lectures of a 
University professor. There is, in fact, very little 
provision for the instruction of the M.A. candi¬ 
dates. College tutors —for such our professors 
really are—cannot, without neglecting their other 
duties, give much attention to the candidates for 
this degree. The junior students would not derive 
much profit from attendance on University lectures 
delivered in a language which they only imperfectly 
understand. But I look forward to a time when 
professorships in connection with the University 
of Bombay shall be founded either by tbe State 
or by private persons. If these were endowed 
with salaries sufficient to attract to India, for a 
period of four or five years, men of established 
reputation in their several departments of study, 
a great impulse would be given-to the intellectual 
life of Bombay. Those who have seen in Paris the 
crowd of eager students collected round the chair 
of a famous professor, and the enthusiasm which 
he awakens, must wish that something of the kind 
could be witnessed in India, 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, or 
who leave it improperly, from being received into 
another? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ans. 63 .—No one is admitted into Elphinstone 
College from any other college without a certificate 
from the Principal of that institution that he bears 
a good moral character, and has the Principal's 
permission to leave. He is also required to show 
that he has paid all the fees due, and has no books 
from the college lihrary in his possession. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to tbe B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65 .—I think that no “ college educating 
up to the B.A, standard ” could at present dis- 
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pense with the aid of European professors. It is 
possible to find natives of this country who have 
a complete mastery of the English language and 
an extensive acquaintance with English literature. 
Such persons can accomplish a great deal; but 
they cannot, unless they possess extraordinary 
genius, assist their pupils in the way which an 
English teacher can do. They cannot assist them 
effectually to penetrate into the inner spirit and 
purposes of English thought, or discover its con¬ 
nections with the imposing developments of English 
political life. I do not believe that any Hindu can 
teach English or Roman history as it ought to be 
taught, unless he has lived for many years in 
Europe and mixed freely with the people. Mathe¬ 
matics and logic, and experimental physics, can all 
be taught, I should suppose, as effectually by 
natives of this country who possess the necessary 
qualifications as by Englishmen, I think that the 
Chairs of Sanskrit ought at present to be pretty 
equally divided between Native aud European 
scholars, the balance inclining, if inclining at all, 
in favour of the former. The natives of this coun¬ 
try are very generally accredited with a remarkable 
aptitude for metaphysics. This subject is not or¬ 
dinarily taught in our colleges, nor is it likely that 
there will hereafter be much demand for it. The 
history of European philosophy might be taught 
effectually by a native of this country, but only by 
a person who had an extraordinary interest in the 
subject and unusual industry. Ac present I 
believe the rule is observed in the India Office with 
some strictness to select none but men who have 
obtained academical distinction at home for ap¬ 
pointment to the professorships in Indian colleges, j 
Some safeguard of this kind is really needed unless ' 


these appointments are to become the prey of pa¬ 
tronage. There are doubtless many cases of persons 
who have not taken honours or even a degree at a 
University who yet possess the most indisputable 
qualifications for such posts, but any relaxation of 
the rule, unless most carefully guarded, would lead 
probably to abuses. Capable natives may be ex¬ 
cused for feeling considerable indignation when 
they are superseded by persons from whom they 
are not long in discovering that they have really 
nothing to learn. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under native 
management ? 

Ans. 66 .—I think that European professors of 
English literature would be preferred in colleges 
under native management, wherever sufficient 
funds to secure their services were forthcoming. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be jus¬ 
tified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ana. 68 .—This is a question of practical politics. 
I have already expressed my opinion that discon¬ 
tent would be excited if proselytising schools, 
largely assisted by public money, were the only 
alternative open to parents in towns or districts 
where the people had formerly enjoyed the advan¬ 
tages of non-sectarian education. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under native 
management compete successfully with correspond¬ 
ing institutions under European management? 

Ans. 69 .—I do not think that they can as yet 
in this part of India. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Lee- Warner. 

Q. 1 .—Would the personal influence of the 
staff of professors in the Elphinstone College be 
greatly increased if they lived in the college 
grounds ? 

A. 1 .—I should he inclined to answer the 
question in the affirmative. The question was 
raised and discussed in conuection with the Deecan 
College, and it was considered advisable that the 
professors should live uear the scholars. Finan¬ 
cial considerations, I believe, prevented the pro¬ 
posal being acted upon, although plans were 
drawn up, 

Q. 2 .—Do you see any breach of religious 
neutrality in awarding to Missionary schools 
grants by result of examination in secular subjects ? 

A. 2 .—I think I have implied that I do not 
share that opinion. One must take a practical 
view of the whole question of religious neutrality, 
as affecting the free action of Government in many 
directions. 

Q. 3 .—Considering the strict interpretation 
of a policy of religious neutrality and the obliga¬ 
tion which it imposes upon Government profes¬ 
sors, do you consider that the selection of Sedg¬ 
wick's Ethics by the University as a text-book 
places the teacher in any position of difficulty ? 

J. 3. —No. I do not. 

Q, 4 .—It has been stated that the Sind 
scholarships of R20 per month are entirely in¬ 
adequate to meet the expense of a Sind scholar in 
your college. Do you hold that opinion ? 


A. 4 .—I have heard complaints from the Sind 
scholars arising from the distance they have to 
travel aud the paucity of their numbers, so that 
the expense of messing together is increased. I 
think R30 would be a more adequate provision. 

By Mr. Telano. 

Q- 1 -—Am I right in understanding from 
your 16th answer that you disapprove of the with¬ 
drawal of the grant to Deccan College, whether in 
whole or in part ? 

A. 1. —Yes. I do, for the reasons stated in 
my answer. 

Q. 2 .—Do you not consider that there is a 
violation of the principle of religious neutrality 
in giving grants-iu-aid to Missionary institutions, 
where religious education is compulsory on all 
students? 

A. 2 ,—It must be admitted that there is a 
certain violation then of the strict principle of 
neutrality. I should not, however, be anxious to 
raise the question, unless a practical difficulty was 
raised by the parents and by public opinion. It 
is our object to secure as many ageneies as possible 
in the field of education. 

Q. 3 .—Is there any tendency on the part of 
the Syndicate of the University of Bombay to 
entrust the work of University examination more 
to the professors in Government colleges than to 
those in aided colleges ? 

A. 3 .—My own experience is against that 
view. We are anxious to distribute the work as 
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fairly as possible, and I think a reference to the 
calendar will show that we have done so, with due 
regard to the special qualifications of thoso who 
are available. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement sometimes made that young men 
educated in the Government colleges are apt to 
fall into habits of intemperance or immorality, or 
into courses which lead to the rupture of family 


ties? 

A. 1 .—No examples of that kind have come 
under my observation. I should certainly have 
heard of such cases if they existed in the college. 
I should also have heard of them, if immorality 
had been prevalent among the educated youths 
after they left college. I can only follow the 
careers of some of the students; but I have per¬ 
sonal knowledge of a sufficient number of indivi¬ 
dual eases to warrant me in drawing this general 
inference. 


Evidence of the Reverend P. Ziegler, Basel , German Mission, Dhartoar. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am. 1 .—After my arrival in India in 1862, I 
had charge of an Anglo-vernacular school, a ver¬ 
nacular boys’ school, and two vernacular Brah¬ 
min girls’ schools at Mangalore, in South Kanara, in 
the Madras Presidency, and continued in this capa¬ 
city for 5 years; for about 4 years of these I was an 
Inspector of all the Basel German mission schools 
in the district of South Kanara and Coorg, and 
had many opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the subject of education in primary and se¬ 
condary boys’ and girls’ schools, some of which 
were grant-in-aid schools. 

Since January 1868, I have been occupied in a 
similar capacity at Hubli and Dharwdr, in the 
Dh£rwar District, Bombay Presidency, having im¬ 
mediate charge of Anglo-vernacular schools and 
boys' (or girls’) orphanages and the inspection 
of all the mission schools in South Maratha 
country, including 2 Anglo-vernacular, 9 verna¬ 
cular boys’, 4 vernacular girls’ schools and or¬ 
phanages, 11 of them being grant-in-aid schools. 
For some years I have been a member of the Ver¬ 
nacular Committee at Dh4rw6r, and have had occa¬ 
sion to become acquainted with Government 
school-books. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you thiuk that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2.-— I do not thiuk that in this province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis so as to be capable of develop¬ 
ment up to the requirements of the rural districts, 
and I believe this is the cause (a) of the compara¬ 
tively limited number of primary schools, (j) of 
the fact that these are not so popular nor so well 
attended as might be desired. The following are 
probably some of the causes:— 

(a) Of the limited number of schools— 

1. The masters cannot be provided in suffici¬ 

ent numbers. 

2. The necessary funds are wanting— 

(1) because the knowledge and training 

required of the masters is such as 
to make them expect a higher 
salary ; 

(2) because as strangers to the place of 

their employment they cannot live 
on a low salary. 

3. In many cases masters do not like to be 


sent faraway from their homes or to out¬ 
lying districts. 

(b) Of the unpopularity and small attendance 
of schools— 

1. The high fee of two annas per month (see 

my answer to question 13). 

2. The reluctance of the villagers to miss the 

little help their children can give them at 
stranger home. 

3. Their objection to innovations. 

4. Their distrust of a master who is a 

to them. 

5. The want of sympathy, encouragement, 

and supervision from the side of the people 
of rank at the place. 

The improvements I would suggest are— 

1. A Board or Committee of Education should 
be created in each taluka, or sub-division of 
a taluka, composed of the Collector or Assist¬ 
ant Collector as president (without burden¬ 
ing him, however, with details) tho Mam- 
latdar as vice-president, a Sub-Deputy In¬ 
spector of Schools to be nominated in each 
taluka, and a number of honorary members 
to be appointed by the Collector or Assist¬ 
ant Collector, and whose membership 
should be made as honorary as possible by 
giving them some rank or title. 

2. This Taluka Board of Education should have 

the management of that portion of the local 
cess which is allotted to schools, and it 
should be thoir duty to erect schools in all 
the villages or group of villages in their 
district, 

3. The Taluka Board appoints Local Boards in 

the several villages, consisting of the village 
authorities and some independent inhabit¬ 
ants, whose care it is to induce the villagers 
to send their children to school, and to 
superintend the latter in a general way; 
also to encourage the master and to settle 
any difficulties that may arise between him 
and the parents of his pupils. 

4. The Local Board are the managers of the 

school funds and the keepers of the ac¬ 
counts. 

5. "Where villages are too small to have a school 

of their own, a common school should be 
erected for several villages in a central po¬ 
sition, having one common Local Board for 
them all. 

6. The master should be a native of the village 

itself or its neighbourhood, because as such 
be will be able to live on a smaller salary than 
a stranger. 

7. He should get a small fixed salary of, say 
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4 to 6 rupees per mouth from the Local : 
Fund, some fixed part of the fees, and 
grants-in-aid according to the results of 
periodical examination held by the Taluka 
Inspector in the presence of the Local 
Board. 

8. The fee should not be more than one anna 

per month, and be fixed by the Local Board, 
who may make poor boys half or entirely 
free. 

9. There should be only one master for each 

school, but he may use his wife or another 
female relation as an assistant in case he can 
collect a girls’ school. 

10. For girls he should receive double grants; 

but an extra salary should not be given to 
the female assistant unless she has passed a 
Fourth Standard Examination. 

11. To enable the master to teach four stand¬ 

ards successfully, and to enable even poor 
parents to send their children to school, the 
four standards should be taught in two di¬ 
visions, each having three hours’ instruction 
only, two standards in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. Tbis arrangement is very 
common in rural districts in Germany, espe¬ 
cially in summer, where school-time is even 
limited to two hours for each division, from 
7 to 9 and from 9 to 11, or 6 to 8 and 8 
to 10. 

12. Common village schools should have only 

four standards, and these should be some¬ 
what reduced so as to bring them to the level 
of the standards for female schools; gram¬ 
mar, geography of the Presidency, and frac¬ 
tious being left out entirely. In geography, 
the district, India, and the World should be 
taught. 

13. As to the way how to provide masters for 

these schools, see my answer to question 9, 

Ques. 3. —In your province, is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—The cultivators in many instances hold 
aloof from primary education, saying they do not 
want it. Some of the serving classes in towns * 
hold aloof from it, because the standards are not 
suitable, or are thought by them to be unsuitable. 
They are forced to learn much that they do not 
need, and to get what they do need requires more 
time than they can afford. They, therefore, prefer 
to pay high fees and go to private schools. It 
is chiefly the Brahmins, the Liugayats, and the 
Artizaus (carpenters, weavers, &c.) who seek for 
primary instruction. 

The lowest classes-—tanners, shoe-makers, &c. 
—are practically excluded. If they attempt to 
come, masters and boys unite to make things un¬ 
pleasant for them. 

The higher castes, as a rule, are averse to the 
extension of elementary knowledge to every class 
of society for obvious reasons. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
o£ an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 


What fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of 
a system of national education, and wbat is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended? 

Ans. 4.— Indigenous schools are, it seems, gra¬ 
dually dying out in this part of the country; I 
have never heard or observed anything to make me 
conclude that they are a relic of an ancient village 
system. The subjects taught in them are reading 
manuscripts, writing, numeration, and notation, 
and a lot of multiplication and reduction tables; few 
go further than tbis; the way of teaching these 
subj ects is this: when a boy comes to school, he 
has to sit behind his letters the whole day, and day 
after day, and has to write them in sand on the 
ground, or on a wooden tablet. In many cases 
tbis takes a whole year or more, as the number of 
letters or rather syllables is more than 500. The 
letters being mastered, the figures are begun, and 
different addition, multiplication, and reduction 
tables are learned; meanwhile copy-writing and 
manuscript-reading too are begun and continued 
alongside with the arithmetical tables. 

There is no class system in these schools; each 
boy forms a class for himself, and is taught by 
himself; there are only some exercises, as the oral 
recitation of the alphabet while being written down 
and of the arithmetical tables, which, the last half- 
hour every day, are done by all the boys together, 
one being the leader. 

The discipline is said to bo very strict, though 
in _ entering one of these schools the deafening 
noise and confusion prevalent there would make 
you rather doubt if there be any discipline at all. 

• Pinching the ears, caning, sitting down in 
awkward postures, hanging up by the joined hands 
on a rope, are the common punishments chiefly 
administered to lazy or dull-headed boys. 

The fee is from 1 anna to I rupee,—generally, 
however, from 4 to 8 annas. 

The masters are generally either Brahmins or 
. Jangams, but there is no rule ; any one who 
fails in getting any other employment and yet does 
not like to beg, may take to the business, generally, 
as a last resource; the qualifications are conse¬ 
quently very little, though there are exceptions. 

I do not think that any arrangements have been 
made for training or providing masters in such 
schools; the method is so simple, the subjects to 
be taught, as far as they go, are so well known to 
every one who has been in school himself, that no 
training is necessary; nor do I think that these 
schools can be turned to any good account as part 
of a system of national educational. Printed books, 
new coinage, imperial measures, and similars 
things, if nothing else, have upset the old schools. 
Few of the masters seem willing to conform with 
1 existing rules, eyen for the sake of grants-in-aid; 

yet I know of a few grant-in-aid schools kept up 
s entirely by Natives. Gradually, I think, others 
i will follow them, and thus the system will spread. 
! But these schools are not properly called indigen- 
i ous schools; they are modelled upon the Goverp, 
’ ment school fashion, 
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Ques. 9.—Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools ? 

Ans. 9 .—The present system for providing 
teachers in primary schools is to let the candidates, 
who must have passed the so-called Second Class 
Certificate Examination, go through one, two, or 
three years of training in the training college, and 
then to give them certificates entitling them to 
higher or lower places, according to the result of 
their examination. This system should remain in 
force, and will supply schools of a somewhat higher 
grade, such as towns and larger villages require, 
with competent masters. But to supply village 
schools of the lower grade with masters, this 
system seems to me to be too costly and too slow. 
To meet the wants of these schools I should pro¬ 
pose the following plan :— 

1. Young men above 18 years of age who wish 

to become village schoolmasters in their 
own or neighbouring villages, should be 
invited to come to their taluka town on an 
appointed day to pass an examination ac¬ 
cording to the 5 th (or, if it should prove 
necessary, the 4th) standard vernacular. 

2. Successful candidates are to receive a course 

of instruction and training for 6 mouths in 
their taluka towns by one or two competent 
masters, (who are in charge of schools at 
those towns. 

8. This instruction is to consist—(1) in a revision 
of the subjects they have already learnt 
with the view of teaching the most ap¬ 
proved methods to be used by them after¬ 
wards in their schools; and (2) in practical 
course of training by letting them attend 
pattern lessons and making them give 
lessons by themselves. 

4. After this candidates who have regularly 

attended have to pass an examination, 
chiefly in method and teaching, and receive 
a village-school certificate. 

5, By letting half the number of candidates 

attend this practical course for six mouths 
and the other half for the other six months ; 
the training masters, whoshould receive an 
extra gratification, can arrange to use the 
candidates as pupil-teachers in their schools. 

There has as yet been no system at all for 
getting schoolmistresses, and there are great 
difficulties iu the way of female training colleges. 
Meanwhile^ a limited number at least of female 
assistants may, perhaps, be provided in the way 
suggested iu my answer to question 2, paragraphs 
9 and 10. 

Ques, 10 ,—What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10 .—There is one subject which, if intro¬ 
duced into primary schools, would make them 
acceptable to most people, at least to the large 
number of the thoughtless, I mean some Purana 
or other, or one of the old epics. This is, of 
course, out of the question in primary schools, 
and would he impossible eveu if there were 
no principle of neutrality to be observed. So 
much as is reasonable in this wish is gratified by 
the subject of native poetry, which is taught from 
the 2nd standard upwards. Besides this, most of 
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the parents are delighted when their children can 
repeat the several hundreds of letters of the 
Kanarese alphabet (I am speaking of the Kanarese 
country) the multiplication-table up to 80—30, 
and numberless other tables of old coinage, mea¬ 
sures, &e. I do not think that even this wish 
should be gratified, as its gratification is a great 
bar to any progress ; and there is no doubt that 
parents will soon he converted to the new system 
when they see that by the new method their 
children learn to read and to do sums in half or one- 
fourth of the time it took themselves to learn it. 
But there is another wish, especially of the rural 
population, which should be gratified by all means, 
They wish that their son or daughter (I have board 
it thus expressed by a farmer) should he able to 
read any letters, receipts, deeds, and the like which 
occur to them, and should, if possible, be clever 
enough to write them himself. As a rule, the 
villager gets these things done by the Slianbhog 
of his village, whom he has to pay for his services, 
but he will he delighted if his son can do them for 
him, and, perhaps, even for his neighbour. And 
then his son should be able to keep the simple 
accounts he has, should note when cow calfed, and 
when it will calf again, should be quick in com¬ 
puting the interest his father has to pay to the 
money-lender, or the money he is to receive for 
liis corn, and the like. It is with the view of 
enabling the pupils to do this that manuscript 
reading has been introduced and made a subhead 
of several standards ; but little has been done as 
yet to make them able to write those documents 
themselves, and yet a good deal may be done in 
schools, even in primary schools, towards the 
accomplishment of this object. Let a collection 
of different kinds of letters, business letters, re¬ 
ceipts, deeds of sale, mortgages, agreements, peti¬ 
tions and the like be written in an easy style by a 
competent person ; let this be lithographed by 
autography in different handwritings—some fair, 
some current-hand, some larger, some smaller. 
Let every school have a number of these collec¬ 
tions partly bound, partly in loose papers, and let 
the younger pupils learn to-read and the older 
ones to copy and imitate them. If every boy, on 
leaving school, takes with him a fair hook in which 
he has copied all these papers, he can afterwards use 
them as patterns whenever he has to write a 
similar paper. If a few simple rules and direc¬ 
tions as to the titles to he used in, the stamps and 
tickets to be attached to, these papers were added, 
it would make the collection still more useful. 
There remains another subject, which, if taught in 
Kanarese schools, would render them more accept¬ 
able to people, namely, Marathi. The Marathi 
language, of course, cannot be taught in primary 
schools, but Marathi letters may be taught, just 
as in English schools different kinds of writings 
are taught, or iu Germany both German and 
English writing is practised iu every school. 
Most parents woulff be satisfied if their children 
were able to decipher a Marathi signature or to 
sign their name in Marathi. 

Ques. 13 .—Is the system of payment-by-results 
suitable in your opinion for the promotion of edu¬ 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12 .—If existing rules aud standards be 
modified so as to meet the wants of schools for 
the very poor and ignorant, I think the system 
of paymeut-by-results is the best. As to the 
modifications which are, in my opinion, required, 

I have elsewhere given particulars. See my an- 

132 
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swers to questions 2, 10, 14, 11, 20, and 24. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

An ft. 13. —It is customary in this province to 
take 2 annas per month from boys whose 
parents do not pay any Local Fund cess, and half 
an anna from those who pay the cess. I am of 
opinion that this system should be abandoned, 
and that in village schools a uniform fee of, say, 
1 anna per month, or in poor districts half an 
anna, should be introduced ; for, as a rule, it is the 
well-to-do people who pay the cess, and the poor 
who pay no cess, and 2 annas fee per month is 
a bar that effectually prevents the poorer classes 
from sending their children to school. In town 
schools, and the upper division of large village 
schools (standards 5 to 7) a higher fee may be 
taken—2 to 4 annas per month. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ,- and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient? 

Ans. 14.*— I have already,in my answer to ques¬ 
tion 2, stated my views as to the ways how the 
number of primary schools may be increased, and 
shall only summarily repeat them here, 

1. Taluka and Tillage Boards of Education 

should be founded. 

2. Sub-Deputy Inspector of Schools should 

have his residence in each taluka to inspect 
the schools and to give yearly courses of 
instruction for the improvement of the 
masters. 

3. Every village or group of villages should 

have a school. 

4. This school is to have only four standards, 

which are to be somewhat lower than those 
now in force. 

6. The four standards are to be taught in two 
divisions. 

6. Fees should be reduced. 

7. The master should be a native of the place 

itself or its neighbourhood. 

8. He should receive only a small salary, and 

the rest in grants-in-aid according to result, 
and in fees. 

9. Some practical subjects of instruction should 

be introduced to make the use of schools 
more conspicuous to the villagers. 

10. Schoolmasters should be encouraged to 

train their wives or other female relations 
to assist them in their school-work, especi¬ 
ally in collecting any instructing girls. 

11. A sufficient sum of money should be award¬ 

ed from the Local Funds or the fees to 
give a small present, consisting in school¬ 
books, to pupils who pass their examina¬ 
tion. - 

12. These presents should be given by, or in 

presence of, the Local Board. 

As to the way of rendering these primary 
schools more and more efficient, I would suggest 
an arrangement which is in force in many parts 
of Germany, and has been successfully tried by 
myself in our mission schools, both in this province 
and in Kanara. It is the system of yearly course 
of instruction and improvement held by the Taluka 
Inspector for the masters of his taluk. The 
way in which I manage these courses is the 
following- 


1. The course is held once a year at a time 

convenient for travelling, aud lasts a whole 
week. 

2. The masters are invited some time before, 

and if they have to come from abroad 
receive a fixed sum for travelling expenses, 
and 4 annas batta per day of attend¬ 
ance. 

3. They have to send me a written essay on 

some subject connected with education 
some months before the meeting. This 
subject is one which had been discussed in 
the previous meeting, 

4. The morning of every day of the meeting, 

excepting Saturday, is given to a discus¬ 
sion on the essays received, read, and com¬ 
mented on beforehand by me, to a discus¬ 
sion on a new scheme, and to an oral in¬ 
struction on some educational subject or 
other, chiefly on method; new school¬ 
books are read and explained, sometimes I 
dictate something. The afternoon is given 
to practising, three of the masters daily 
having to give half an hour's lesson each 
to one of the classes of a school, care 
being taken to let different classes and 
different subjects be called by turns. 

5. Saturday morning is usually given to 
natural science, experiments, physical in¬ 
struments, and apparatus being shown and 
explained. 

6. I must not forget to mention that every day 

is begun with an address on the religious 
and moral duties of the masters, especially 
with respect to their school-work; in 
this I try to impress them with the high 
responsibility they are under, tbe. beneficial 
effects which a faithful discharge of their 
duty will have, and the assistance they 
may expect and ought to seek from on 
high. 

I have no doubt that a similar arrangement 
may be made in India and will-gradually be 
conducive to a marked improvement in masters 
and schools, that it will give encouragement to 
the masters, and prevent them from falling into 
a thoughtless jog-trot, injurious to themselves 
and to their schools. But care must be taken to 
get good, sincere, and Faithful Inspectors. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15 .—I do not know of any instance of the 
kind in this province; but in Telicherry, in Mala¬ 
bar, a Government Anglo-vernacular school has 
recently been transferred to the management of 
the Basel German mission. The reason, at least 
one of the chief reasons, of the inoperativeness of 
the provision mentioned above, is its opposition to 
the interests of the Educational Department's 
teachers, who would get such high pay under no 
other management. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of {a) colleges, (6) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (4) Normal 
schools ? 
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Ans. 19. —Some of the remarks I have offered 
in my answer to question 35 belong to this 
question also. I shall, therefore, only summarily re¬ 
peat them here. On the whole, it seems to me 
that the basis of the grant-in-aid system is a 
sound oue, but to make it such as to meet the re¬ 
quirements of village schools, it must still be 
simplified and the standards must be lowered; the 
returns also which are to be furnished yearly to 
the Educational Department should be somewhat 
simplified. 

2. But to come to particulars, I have mentioned 
(answer to question 35) (1) that rules 7 and 9 of 
Part I of the grant-in-aid rules are, in my opinion, 
too vexatious aud should be omitted. 

3. Rule 10, paragraph 2, seems not to be ex¬ 
pressed clearly enough; for we have had cases in 
which Inspectors refused to examine schools and 
award grants under it without any palpable or 
specified reason. The paragraph seems to be capa¬ 
ble of a twofold interpretation : 

(1) That schools which take two years, instead 

of one,to finish each standard, should never¬ 
theless receive a grant for those years in 
which they only finish half the standards; 
or 

(2) That schools, to receive a grant, must have 

finished their standards; but every second 
year the examination may be carried on 
in a more superficial style, without examin¬ 
ing each pupil in each of the subjects. 

If the second interpretation be correct, the para¬ 
graph has only the object of relieving the Inspec¬ 
tors of part of their work without any particular ad¬ 
vantage to. the Managers of schools; but if the first 
be the correct interpretation, schools may distri¬ 
bute the work of one standard over two years, 
without losing their grant; and a real benefit will 
be conferred on them. Otherwise, the standards 
(of vernacular schools at least) are too difficult tor 
village schools, schools for lower castes, aud also 
for Christian schools, which have to teach a good 
many things besides the standards, such as Bible 
stories, Bible verses, catechism, hymns, ahd sing¬ 
ing. *1 strongly recommend that the paragraph be 
officially defined in the first manner. 

4. The rules in Part II, referring to grants-in- 
aid of school-buildings, are, in my opiuion, too 
strict, especially Rule ( k ), which has, I think, 
chiefly prevented our Society from applying for 
grants in aid of school-buildings. But the rule 
might be changed, or another rule might be added, 
to meet those cases in which Managers are not in 
the position of complying with it, by Government 
promising to pay a yearly grant for the school¬ 
building, regulated according to its size and ac¬ 
commodation. If this grant amounted to about 
half the interest of the cost of the building, it 
would be the same as paying: half the post in a 
lump, aud would in many cases be more conve¬ 
nient and less troublesome to Managers. 

5. The grants are, in my opinion, adequate in 
the cases of boys 3 schools; of colleges and Normal 
schools I have no personal experience; as to girls 3 
schools I beg to make some proposals: 

(1) Capitation allowance should be double the 

present amount, viz. Ri per head instead 
of 8 annas. 

(2) The standards should be made somewhat 

easier, as specified afterwards. 

(3) One or two new heads, with extra grants, 

should be added to some of the standards. 


(4) It would be a great help to orphanages if 
some extra grant were given them, it 
being clearly in the interest of Govern¬ 
ment that orphans are well educated, and 
the cost being rather high for private 
parties. 

6. As to the details of the administration of 
the grant-in-aid system, I wish to make some re¬ 
marks on the standards. 

(1) On vernacular schools— 

1st Read.—Arithmetic .—Masters should be per 
mitted to follow a different method from 
that presupposed iu the Government 
standards. See my remarks to question 
8 (3). Fractions should not be taught in 
girls 3 schools (see answer 2.) 

2nd Read .— Vernacular, Poetry. In Christian 
girls 3 schools,—that is to say, in schools 
in which the majority of the girls are 
Christians,—Christian hymns should be 
allowed instead of the usual Hindu poetry, 
Hindus claiming as a right that the names 
of Hindu deities be not left out from the 
poetry which is learned in schools, it is 
only just that in Christian schools Chris¬ 
tian poetry be admitted as a standard 
subject, the more so since native poetry 
as it now is (at least in Kanarese) is so 
very difficult (see answer 20). 

Grammar should be entirely dispensed with iu 
girls 3 schools (see my answer to ques¬ 
tion 34). 

Prose. —The Kanarese Yth and Vlth Book are 
too bulky to be read intelligently ; school 
should not be required to have read the 
whole book. 

4lh Head .— Geography. —Schools that have only 
four or five standards should be permitted 
to substitute general geography of the 
world for geography of the Presidency 
in Standard III of boys 3 and Standard 
IV of girls' schools. 

I am even of opinion that this substitution 
should be made in Government schools too; see 
my reasons for this proposal in my answer to ques¬ 
tion 35—2 (6). 

As new heads to be introduced in vernacular 
schools with extra grants, I propose object-lessons 
and singing, the first compulsory in Standard I 
of boys, 3 and Standards I and II of girls 3 , schools, 
the latter optional. 

Object-lesson is a rather difficult subject for 
native masters, but with the help of a well pre¬ 
pared picture-book, such as are now much used in 
Germany and Switzerland, there is no difficulty. 
I have now before me Bohny’s New Picture Book 
(Bohny 3 s Neues Bilderbuch) containing 36 colour¬ 
ed tables. Each table contains three rows of 
pictures, aud there is a number of questions printed 
below, which are to be asked by the master and 
answered by the pupils. As an instance, to show 
of what nature these questions are, I shall trans¬ 
late some of them here :— 

What kind of animal is this ? (A donkey,) 

How do you know that it is a donkey ? 

What is its colour ? 

How many legs, ears has it? 

How many bags did it carry ? 

How many is it carrying now ? (None.) 

Why? (They have fallen to the ground.) 

Where has the donkey come from? (From 
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a mill visible in the back-ground.) 

Who is coming behind ? (A boy,) 

What is the donkey kept for? 

What is its cry ? 

If two be taken from two, how much will 
remain ? 

Besides these picture tables there is one which 
shows how the most elementary exercises in arith¬ 
metic, of which the last of the just-mentioned 
questions gives an instance, can be executed on 
slates (without figures). The book is compara¬ 
tively cheap (less than three rupees); there exists 
an English edition too; and it has spread widely 
in more than 12,000 copies already. If generally 
introduced, there might be Kqparese (and other) 
editions prepared with very little trouble. The 
pictures are of course European, but this circum¬ 
stance would only make the lesson more interest¬ 
ing and instructive to children, and those pic¬ 
tures are very few which could not be understood 
by Indian children. If this or a similar book 
were prescribed for the first or the first two (in girls’ 
schools) standards, masters would without difficulty 
learn to give the object-lesson with intelligence, and 
the examiner, by putting a few questions out of the 
book, would easily ascertain whether and how it 
had been taught. One copy of the book would 
be sufficient for the whole school. 

Singing might be made a voluntary subject, and 
Managers should have the option to teach either 
Native or European singing. 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of prac¬ 
tical neutrality, i.e .,,one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not tanghb 
in it? 

Ans. 20 .—T heoretically a school or college has 
no advantage from the religious principles that 
are taught in it, hut practically Government 
schools have vast advantages over schools founded 
on religious principles, because the latter have to 
give part of their time to religious instruction, 
while in the former all the time is given to secular 
instruction. The disadvantage is still greater in 
schools for Christian boys aud girls, in which 
still more time must be dedicated to religious 
instruction. The poetry which, to Hindu pupils, 
is as much as an instruction in the subjects of 
their religion, counts in the examination, while 
Christian hymns do not. Katha Saugraha, a 
prose collection of Kauarese literature, which is 
not only imbued throughout with Hindu ideas 
and morals, but contains extensive extracts from 
Bamayana, Mahabharata, and Shivapurana, among 
others an account of the Ten Incarnations of 
Vishnu, the Reward of Worshipping Shiva, and 
the like,—-is an acknowledged reading-book, while 
even in thoroughly Christian schools no Inspector 
Would acknowledge the Bible as such, not even 
its historical parts, But these are trifling things 
compared with the one fact that a whole educa¬ 
tional system has been established and is main¬ 
tained with large sums of money for buildings, 
masters’ salaries, school material, prizes, &c., in a 
way that private schools have the greatest difficul¬ 
ties to compete with it—a system which practically 
leads to atheism or at least to religious indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Ques. 22 ,—Can you adduce any instance of a 


proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Am. 22 .—If this question mean what it says, 
“ by fees without grants-in-aid or other support 
from Government or private parties,” I know only 
of one school, and this only of some months’ 
duration, of this kind—I mean a private high 
school recently opened at Dliarwar in opposition 
to the Government High School, when some low- 
caste boys were admitted into it. It is said to be 
supported entirely by fees, though I am not sure 
some native gentlemen or others do not support 
it in other ways also. 

Of schools supported by fees and Government 
grants we have several instances in the. Basel 
German mission, viz., an Anglo-vernacular school 
of the high school character at Calicut, and a first 
grade Anglo-vernacular school at Mangalore. 

Qnes. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible f#r a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —The experience of the Basel German 
mission in Malabar has shown that it is possible; 
for there has been in existence there an Anglo- 
vernacular school 1 of the mission in direct com¬ 
petition with a Government Provincial school, 
(i.e., high school) for years, with an attendance of 
above 800 boys at present; there is a similar 
institution at Mangalore too, in competition with 
a Government Provincial school, but it has not 
been in existence for more than about four years; 
it is attended by nearly 200 boys. The conditions 
under which these institutions have obtained this 
influence are:—• 

(1) a great demand for English education pre¬ 

valent in those districts, 

(2) no lack of competent masters; 

(3) careful and conscientious superintendence; 

(4) kind treatment of the students. 

Ques.-25. —Do educated Natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Excepting the comparatively small 
percentage of those who get employment under 
Government, educated Natives do not easily find 
remunerative employment in this district, A few 
are employed by merchants, others as vakils, some 
have found employment in the cotton factories at 
Hubli, Gadag, &e,; but the majority are without 
employment. The railway, I think, will make a, 
change for the better. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the Statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation of the University? If so, are you of opi¬ 
nion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27. —The first of these questions I must, 
without any hesitation, answer in the affirmative. 
Passing the examination is so much the all-absorb¬ 
ing object of masters and teachers that they 
want to hear of no other subject but those pre¬ 
scribed for the examination, nor of even a page of 
the text-book more than prescribed. At the be¬ 
ginning of my Indian life I repeatedly tried to 
interest the pupils of the school in my charge in 

Of file high school character. 
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other subjects but those of the standards, and 
endeavoured to' induce them to read other books 
besides the text-book used in their class, but 
always failed. I have even found that boys treat 
those subjects, or those portions of a subject, care¬ 
lessly, of which they have concluded from previ¬ 
ous examinations that only a few aud easy ques¬ 
tions are given in the examination. And a few 
weeks before the examination, boys will often 
leave school, or try to leave it, in order to be bet¬ 
ter able to cram. But hasty cramming causes 
superficial knowledge, which is soon forgotten and 
is of no practical use. I repeatedly found this to 
be true when I had occasion to examine candidates 
(even of the 7th Anglo-vernacular standard) for 
any vacancy in my school. They had forgotten, 
or never known, the most elementary facts in his¬ 
tory or geography or rules in Kanarese grammar, 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your pro¬ 
vince with reference to scholarships; aud have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—In this part of the country scholar¬ 
ships are only given in Government schools. 
Formerly those that wished to get a scholarship 
had to pass an examination, arid the successful 
candidates got the scholarship irrespective of their 
circumstances. Now, I hear, only poor students 
who pass the examination get scholarships. In 
the Dharwar High School there exist 25 scholar¬ 
ships of RSI per mensem altogether, some 
more, some less. Aided schools get nothing 
of the kind. Besides this, Government schools 
have another advantage over aided schools in hav¬ 
ing considerable sums at their disposal for prizes 
£0 the best students. 

Qwes. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-iu-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Neither in this district nor in that 
of South Kanara or Malabar, where our Society 
have schools, have I ever heard of any Municipal 
support extended to grant-in-aid schools whether 
belonging to Missionary or other bodies. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —I shall try to answer this question 
with respect to primary and secondary schools. 

I.—Primary Schools. 

1. Reading Series— 

The Kanarese Reading Series of the Educational 
Department in the Bombay Presidency bas recent¬ 
ly been very much improved. Excepting a few 
things that require change or correction in a future 
new edition, 1 am of opinion that the first four 
books are now quite suitable. The 5th and 6th 
books I have now with me in manuscript for re¬ 
vision, but have not yet been able to read them. 
They seem very bulky; aud supposing that not 
the whole of either of the two books is to be read 
within one year in school, but only part of it, and 
that the remainder is intended to furnish useful 
material for home reading, I can only approve of 
their size, but not under the supposition that the 
whole is to be read in school. The lessons are of 
such a nature as to require a good deal of oral 
explanation to make them intelligible, and cannot 
be disposed of by superficial and cursory reading. 


A reading book of the size of the 4th book is 
quite enough for one year. 

2. The text-books for poetry have likewise been 
newly compiled, and are now, as far as seems pos¬ 
sible, purged of all matter offensive in a moral or 
religious point of view; still, there are some things 
in them which Christians, for instance, or even 
strict Hindu sectaries or Muhammadans, might 
object against; and grant-in-aid schools ought to 
have liberty—as they have had up to this time—> 
to use other text-books of a similar nature. 

3. In arithmetic we have translations of Co- 
lenso’s arithmetic, of which that by the late 
Deputy Inspector, Mr. Channabasappa, is now 
generally used in the Kanarese schools of this 
district at least. I consider this book very well 
adapted to secondary schools; but we are in want 
of a better graduated compendium of arithmetic 
for the first three standards of Kanarese schools, 
because by the method now followed the pupils 
become clever in slate arithmetic only, but defi¬ 
cient in mental arithmetic. That this has been 
generally the effect of the common method of 
teaching arithmetic is proved on the one side by 
the fact that the Educational Department have 
found it necessary to introduce mental arithmetic 
as a separate sub-head into the" standards, and on 
the other side by the fact that some of the active 
members of the educational staff have advised 
and endeavoured to introduce again the old native 
method of learning by rote endless tables of multi¬ 
plication and reduction, both integral and frac¬ 
tional, containing monstrosities like this (all 
committed to memory) 23 x 29, 83 x 83, 97 X 97 ; 
87 xf, 93 x 1|, 47 x 1|, &e. Several small trea¬ 
tises on mental arithmetic , have recently been 
published to supply the want felt, but generally 
they are nothing but a series of rules to be learned 
by heart and practised by the pupils, such as 
this:— 

Id multiplying by 12, Pies will become annas, 

Annas . . 12 Annas. 

In dividing by 12, Annas will become pres, 

Rupees . . 4 Pice. 

and so on by 24, 48, 96, 192, 384, 768, 1,536. 

There .are rules to find (he price of 1 seer, * seer, 
&e., the price of 1 Kanduga, &c., being given, 
and so on almost endless. 

It is self-evident that in this way arithmetic 
will never become a mental property of the pupil. 
The writer of this years ago compiled a little hook 
teaching arithmetic to the first three vernacular 
standards in such a way ns to make the pupils 
ready with their numbers, both mentally and on 
their slates. The plan followed in this little book 
(Arithmetical Exercises for Beginners, 1st Book, 
pp. 31, 2nd Book, pp. 30, 3rd Book, pp. 65; 
Answers, pp. 29) is as follows 

1st Chapter.—Numbers within ten. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi¬ 
sion are practised within this space both mentally 
and in writing; and at the end of the chapter 
there are questions like these: Find the price of 
2 (3, 4, 6) seers at 2 annas per seer, or divide 3 
(5, 6, 9) pice among 4 persons, &e. 

2nd Chapter.—Numbers within twenty. 

The four simple rules are taught within this 
space in a similar way, first mentally and after¬ 
wards in writing. There occur such questions as 
the following :—= • 

How many yards can be bought for 20 pice at 
5 pice per yard ? 
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11 (12, 16, 18, 19) quarter rupees are equal to 
how many rupees ? 

3rd Chapter.—Numbers within 100 treated in 
the same way. 

4th Chapter.—Numbers within 1,000, 

Seven hundreds are equal to how many tens ? units P 
30 tenths „ „ „ hundreds ? 

300 + 600=? 

600— 70= P 690X243=? 

3 X 300= P 4X200=? 3x300=? 

| of 500= ? one-third part of 600= ? 

and similar questions, to be worked mentally, occur 
in this chapter. 

5th Chapter.—Simple and compound addition 
and subtraction of numbers within 1,000 
to be worked on the slate, the necessary 
simple reductions being- done mentally. 

6th Chapter.—Mental multiplication and"' divi¬ 
sion to practise the multiplication-table. 

7th Chapter.—Numbers above 1,000 to be prac¬ 
tised mentally. 

8th Chapter.—The four simple rules. 

9th Chapter.—The four compound rules. 

This book was originally compiled for schools in 
the Madras Presidency, chiefly in South Kanara, 
and is consequently adapted to the weights and 
measures there in use; but it might easily be 
adapted to the Bombay Presidency, and we feel 
convinced it would, if used intelligently, silence 
the cry for more mental arithmetic. Besides this, 
the exercises are so arranged that even children 
who frequent school only for one or two years will 
derive the full benefit of the arithmetic they learn 
in school, whereas with the method now in use 
they cau scarcely use their arithmetic in every 
day life, unless they have finished three 
stand avds. 

4. As a text-book in geometry in vernacular 
Standard VI the First Book of Euclid has been 
translated. I consider it to he a most uufortunate 
thing that Euclid has been introduced into our 
Iudian schools; a purely scientific work like 
Euclid’s Elements being ill-fitted for primary and 
even secondary schools. The subject-matter of 
the first three books of Euclid, and even more than 
that, might easily be taught to boys of 14 to 16 
years within two years, if given in a condensed 
practical form, as experience in Germany and 
Switzerland shows, whereas Euclid’s first three 
books are mastered with difficulty in the upper 
four classes of our Indian high schools. It is 
therefore very desirable that some new text-book 
on geometry be compiled and introduced into our 
primary and secondary schools. 

5. In geography we have now a Kanarese 
translation of a text-book, which, I am told, has 
been compiled by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of Bombay, and which is well adapted to the 
wants of our primary and secondary schools. We 
only object- to the unjustifiable tendency for 
Anglicising names and terms that appear in the 
translation, e.g. 

It spells GMta = Ghaut instead of ghafcta. 

K4nad4 = Canara, instead of Kannada. 

Divd = Din, „ Dfva. 

It transliterates “Upper Sindh Frontier” into 
“ Appara Sindha Phrantiara ” instead of translat¬ 
ing it; the same is done with the terms Police 
Superintendent, Subordinate Judge, Civil Surgeon, 
Dispensary, Political Ageut, Custom Commis¬ 
sioner, &c. 

A history of Karnataka is still wanted, hut it is 
in course of preparation. 


II.Secondary Schools. 

1. Mathematics- 

In arithmetic Colenso’s, Cornwell and Fitch’s, 
and Barnard Smith’s compendia are mostly used 
in our schools. All of them have the drawback 
that they are purely English. We are still in 
want of a hook in which Indian coins, Indian 
weights and measures, Indian accounts, &c., are 
made use of. 

The same is the case with algeira. I am of 
opinion that Native students would find the study 
of algebra much more congenial, if some notice 
were taken of the native way of doing algebrieal 
sums. With respect to geometry I have given my 
opinion above. I think it holds good for Anglo- 
vernacular schools too. 

2. Vernacular. 

The Anglo-vernacular standards prescribe some 
Kanarese author for the standards above the 
second. I am of opinion that this practice is not 
advisable for secondary schools. Kanarese poems, 
and I suppose it is commonly the case with verna¬ 
cular poetry, generally contain a good deal of 
useless, uninteresting, and even offensive stuff, 
besides much that is really fine and beautiful. 
Instead of reading and explaining all that in 
schools, it would, I think, be much preferable to 
have anthologies, containing the cream of Kana- 
reso poetry, and leaving the dregs. 

There have been published several Kanarese 
anthologies—besides the departmental 1st and 
2nd books of poetry for vernacular schools—that 
are well fitted to answer the purpose. 

(1) There is an expurgated (even of all the 
names of Hindu deities) “ Kanarese Poetical 
Anthology ” or “ Karnataka Kavyamale ” printed 
at the Mission Press at Mangalore. 

(2) There is a very good “ Kanarese Poetical 
Anthology ” or “ Prakavyamalike,” printed at the 
Mysore Government Press, and compiled by the 
late Reverend Mr; Wurth, a Kanarese scholar of 
the first order. This one does not go so far jn 
expurgation; it has nowhere changed the original 
text, but gives, long and coherent extracts of the 
most celebrated Kanarese authors of different 
periods and creeds containing— 

1st—Bralimanical Literature. 

2nd—Literature of the Jains. 

3rd—Literature of the Lingsfyets. 

4th—A few pieces (three hymns) of Native Christian 
Literature. 

3. English— 

The departmental English series by Mr. How¬ 
ards is now generally acknowledged to he not 
suited to the wants of our Anglo-vernacular 
schools; I do not know if they are to be super¬ 
seded by better ones or not, but I know of a new 
English series which seems to be very well adapted 
and which I have introduced in the Mission 
schools—I mean the “Madras Reader’s English 
Series” of the Madras Educational Depart¬ 
ment, published by Mr. Warden and Mr. Garth- 
waite. They (chiefly the 1st and 2nd hooks) 
contain a sufficient quantity of well-chosen 
English reading, besides copious notes, hints, ex¬ 
ercises for translation ^into English and Kanarese), 
conversation, &c. 

In higher classes, easy English classics are 
used, such as “ Robinson Crusoe,” “Sandford and 
Merton,” the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and the like. 
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Though I approve cordially of this practice, I do 
not think it ought to be followed in poetry too, 
at least not in the standards below the 7th 
Anglo-vernacular. It seems to me that the plan 
followed in the schools of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency is preferable, viz., to have well-chosen selec¬ 
tions. In these it is possible to have a greater 
variety of metre and of subject, to choose the 
vary best pieces of poetry, and thus to - make the 
study of English poetry at. once pleasant and use¬ 
ful to the students. The two “Selections in 
Prose,” a minor and a large one, that were iu use 
in the Madras Presidency some fourteen years ago, 
and probably are so still, are very good and suit¬ 
able, I think. 

Summing up the results of the foregoing de¬ 
ductions, I am of opiuion that we are still in 
want of— 

(1) A good methodical guide for elementary 

instruction in arithmetic. 

(2) A clear and practical compendium of 

geometry with $ different arrangement 
from that of Euclid’s Elements, for 
the sixth standard of vernacular and for 
Anglo-vernacular schools. 

(3) Compendia on arithmetic and algebra 

that take some notice too of native coins, 
measures, accounts, &e„ for Anglo- 
vernacular schools. 

(-1) A history of Karnataka. 

(5) A good and comprehensive hut purified 

selection of Kanarese poetry for Anglo- 
vernacular schools. 

(6) One or two selections of English poetry. 

Ques. 35.—Are the present arrangements of 
the Educational Department in regard to examin¬ 
ations or text-hooks, or in any other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Am. 35. —The Basel Evangelical mission of 
which I am a member, is now, in all the provinces 
in which it has schools—South Maratha, South 
Kauara, Kurg, Malabar, and the Nilgiris, con¬ 
nected with Government, and draws grants-in- 
aid. But tbe question has repeatedly been raised 
and discussed in our Missionary conferences, 
whether it was not better for the development of 
our schools to withdraw entirely from this connec¬ 
tion with Government. Though I am one of those 
who advised the contrary, yet I too am of opinion 
that the grant-in-aid rules and standards interfere 
somewhat too much with the free development of 
private institutions. 

I adduce some instances. 

1. Rule 7 of the grant-in-aid rules now in force 
is rather hampering. It is customary in mauy 
schools, aud in orphanages the household business 
makes it a necessity, to give one or even two half 
holidays a week. But, as a rule, school begins at 7, 
and ends at 10 a.m., lasting three hours only, which 
cannot well be increased to four, as Hindu children 
frequently come to school without breakfast; the 
consequence is, that those days cannot be counted 
as school days. But where grants are giveii by 
the results of periodical examination this rule seems 
quite unnecessary, a regular attendance being in 
the interest of the Manager. The only intelligible 
cause for this rule seems to be to prevent Managers 


to draw grants for children who have not learned in 
his school. But the few eases in which the rule 
has this effect are Dot worth the while and the 
trouble necessitated by keeping double registers. 

Rule 9, too, is of a similar kind, forcing the 
Manager to have double registers, one in which 
the hours of presence are marked, and in which 
other particulars-, such as caste, age, fee., of the 
pupils are recorded, aud one of the form prescribed 
in Schedule D. Let the “rod tape” remain in 
the Government offices; in schools it will do more 
harm than good. 

2. The standards too in some cases arc hinder¬ 
ing a healthy development of schools and masters, 
by forcing the master to follow a certain method 
prescribed or supposed in them ; for instance— 

(а) In arithmetic I should have made the 

schoolmasters under my management to 
follow a method quite different from that 
supposed in the standards, if I had not been 
prevented by the rules. I should have 
introduced the method suggested in para¬ 
graph 3 of my answer to question 19, 
from which I expect far better results. 

(б) In geography the standards force grant-in- 

aid schools to teach— 

Geography of the district to Standard 
2nd of boys’ and Standard 3rd of 
girls’ schools; geography of the Pre¬ 
sidency to Standards 3 and 4 of hoys’ 
and girls’ schools respectively; and 
geography of Tndia, Asia, and Europe, 
aud of the World to Standards 4th to 
6til of boys’ schools. Girls are supposed 
to need no more but a knowledge of 
their Presidency. 

This arrangement is based on the principle that 
instruction should begiu with the tilings that are 
near and familiar to children, and thence proceed to 
the unknown. 

Though I quite agree with this principle, I 
object to tiie manner in which it is applied here. 
If I were not forced to follow the Government 
course, I should indeed begin with the district 
also, but I should thence proceed to teach some 
. elementary geography of the whole world for these 
reasons— 

1st. —That the fundamental principles of geo¬ 
graphy, the necessary terms, &c., are 
learned in the first year. 

2nd.-—' That the rest of the Bombay Presidency is 
as unknown and foreign to children who 
have learned the Dharwar district, for 
instance, as is China or America, and may 
be even more so, for children have eaten 
China sugar, may have heard of Ameri¬ 
can cotton, and use English needles, 
French paper, &e., but probably have 
not so mueh as beard of Sind or the 
Kheda district. 

3rd. —That some knowledge of the geography of 
the world is, in my opinion, much more 
useful for the mental development as well 
as the every-day life of pupils than the 
knowledge of the geography of the Presi¬ 
dency, and even of India; and as very 
few boys aud no girls remain longer in 
school than to the end of the 4th standard 
that, knowledge should imparted first. 
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I do not wish to force these views on any one 
else, bat I do wish that Managers be allowed” more 
freedom in this respect. 

( o ) The standards prescribe some vernacular 
poetry for each standard beginning from 
the second, and they seem quite justified 
in this, as also in England and other Euro¬ 
pean countries poetry is learned and under¬ 
stood even by the smallest children. But 
vernacular poetry—at least in Kanarese 
—is generally so full of Sanskrit and old 
and difficult words and forms, that it is 
quite unintelligible to children, and must 
be taught with the greatest trouble and 
pains. This may best be seen from the 
way in which poetry is taught in most of 
the schools : first, the piece is learned by 
heart to accustom the children to the 
foreign sounds; then the unknown words 
are dictated to, or made to be copied by, 
the children, together with their mean¬ 
ing, and committed to memory; at last 
a paraphrase of the whole is dictated or 
copied, and committed to memory. 

Even the easiest pieces of Kanarese poetry, as 
it now is, are too difficult for any standard below 
the fourth or at least the third, and Managers of 
schools ought to have the liberty to dispense with 
this subject at least in girl’s schools established for 
the lower classes or orphanages. 

Ques. 36 ,—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other- 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36 .—It is clear that those parts of the 
educational system must be taken by Government 
that will not be taken up by other agencies, above 
all. primary education j private agencies and even 
Municipal and other bodies being either unwilling, 
or, as is the ease with Missionary Societies, unable 
to take in hand this most extensive and most im¬ 
portant part of the system. Likewise should 
Government provide teachers for primary schools. 
This does not exclude, however, that Government 
withdraw from either of these parts, where private 
agencies can do the work, or that primary schools 
be partly left to the management and inspection 
of local boards. 

Secondary schools may, as a rule, be left to private 
agencies, the classes who avail themselves of them 
being able to found and to manage those schools 
by themselves; and where they want to do so, or 
are too exclusive, Missionary bodies will be found 
willing to step in. 

As to colleges, I have no experience, but I think 
that in provinces which are advanced in education 
they might be left to private agencies. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 87 ,—I have answered part of this question 
in my answer to question 60. If Government 
were to withdraw from the direct management of 
schools and colleges iu places where there are no 
Missionary or other philanthropic institutions, I 
think the effect would be that the Brahmins would 
get the monopoly of education again, aud that 
other classes would be more or less excluded. 
But with schools iu competition that are not 


influenced by caste spirit, and specially if there 
be no alternative left to people but to establish 
schools for themselves or to send their children 
to the mission schools, they will be stirred to do 
something for themselves, and there will be a 
healthier competition between Hindu schools aud 
mission schools than there is now between Gov¬ 
ernment and private schools—a competition iu 
which one party, by its vast resources and over¬ 
powering influence, has all the advantages on its 
side. I know of several cases in which people 
invited Government to establish a school in direct 
opposition to a flourishing mission school, and 
where the establishment of the Government school 
ruined the mission school. If there be any 
flagrant violation of the principle of religious 
neutrality, it is a proceeding like this : Why not 
let people exert themselves, and do and spend 
something for their religiou, if they think fhey 
have reason to fear for it ? 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you auy suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

Ans. 39 .—As far as I am acquainted with Gov¬ 
ernment schools, and could learn from such as 
are acquainted with them, I am afraid I must 
entirely negative the first part of this question. 
Not only does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy no place 
iu the course of Government schools (I am not 
acquainted with any college), but it seems that 
even occasional instructions of this kind are seldom 
thought of. At least this is the conclusion we 
must arrive at when we judge by results. Iam 
living at a place where a Government high school 
has been established and well attended for about 
ten years. What are the results in a moral point 
of view ? I will not inquire into the private life 
of the students, nor into their honesty as Govern¬ 
ment officials—the collectors and judges are 
better qualified to judge of the latter than I—I 
will only speak of a mere outside matter. It is 
a fact of which Missionaries have often complain¬ 
ed that from no one do they meet with more op¬ 
position than from the pupils of the high schools, 
—not that kind of opposition which we meet with 
iu those who are zealous for their own religion, 
or iu those who are inquirers for truth, or in those 
who have become sceptics by scientific pursuits; 
but simply such as one might expect from uncivil, 
unmannered, and even rude boys, puffed up with 
their knowledge. When we are, as we often 
have been, hindered in street-preaching by cease¬ 
less impertinent questions and rude contradiction, 
these come from high' school students ; when we 
are hooted at and bawled at, it is by their insti¬ 
gation. Even while passing by their play-ground 
behind the high school buildings, I have heard 
them hoot and bawl after me ; though, invited by 
the head master, I was repeatedly present at the 
distribution of prizes iu their hall. Of course a 
Missionary must be prepared for this kind of treat¬ 
ment, but not from educated students who ought 
to he taught better. 

I have been told even that, as a rule, they show 
very little respect to their own masters. I do not 
mean to blame the head master, who is highly 
spoken of, nor the other masters, of whom, with 
one exception, I have not heard anything to 
their discredit ; the cause of all this is lying.rather 
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in the system than in individuals. The masters 
have not j et been sufficiently impressed with the 
greatness and the urgency- of their duty to teach 
their students good morals and good manners also. 

I cannot, however, refrain from mentioning a 
ease where a decidedly pernicious influence is 
exercised by a master on his pupils, since he does 
not blush to use obscene language, and to pass 
the most scurrilous jests on them in school. 

If I am to make any suggestions on this subject, 
I cannot but express mv collection that morality 
cannot soundly be based on any other foundation 
but religion; still something may be done to 
romedy the above-mentioned defects, at least partly. 

]. No person should lie appointed as a master 
in a Government school, especially in a 
high school, against whose private life 
grave objections can be raised. 

2. Nor should masters who notoriously lead an 

immoral life be kept in a school. 

3. Behaviour should form one of the items in 

the school certificates, and to prevent the 
character given in tho certificates from being 
arbitrary, they should be based on the good 
or bad marks given by the head master once 
a month in a general meeting, after having 
consulted his assistants. Disobedience, 
rudeness, bad language, telling lies, cheat¬ 
ing, and similar grave faults should be 
punished by giving ba.l marks. 

4. It should he strictly enjoined upon masters 

that it is an important part of their duty 
to educate their students to morality and 
good manners; and it would be helpful to 
them to have a limited number of rules 
printed in large letters hung up in every 
school-room. 

5. One, or if possible two, hours weekly of tho 

time given to English instruction should be 
set aside iu the higher classes for the 
reading cf an English moral class-book ; in 
lower classes and Kanarese schools the 
Kanarese reading-hook should contain a 
well selected collection of good stories as 
examples of morality. But in either ease 
these stories must be used to teach and 
to exemplify good conduct, not to teueli 
the language. 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Au8. 45 .—Girls get double the amount which 
is given to boys who pass the prescribed examina¬ 
tion ; they also get a grant of 142 each for cre¬ 
ditable plain needle-work: the terms are somew hat 
less onerous in arithmetic and geography. Con¬ 
sidering, however, that to teach girls the needle¬ 
work required for the standard will take at least six 
or eight hours a week (in our orphanages they have 
two hours three or four times a week), it seems to 
me that the distinction is not sufficiently marked; 
and our experience teaches us that to teach one 
of the four standards of girls’ schools well, takes 
two years instead of one, as we think is the inten¬ 
tion of the standards. It is especially in schools for 
lower castes that this is felt, whereas in those that 
are attended by the better classes the girls are more 
intelligent and learn faster. I am of opinion that 
grammar and fractions need occupy no place in 
primary girls’schools ; they are seldom understood 
and soon forgotten. Capitation allowance should 
be double of that iu boys’ schools. 

Point) ay. 


Qnes. 46. —In tho promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in this 
cause? 

Ans. 46 .—There are a few European ladies who 
take an interest in the promotion of female edu¬ 
cation, attending public examinations of girls’ 
schools, visiting schools wdien they are in the 
districts with their husbands, subscribing to 
orphanages, and showing their interest in various 
other ways. Bui, on the whole, I am of opinion, 
the share taken by them in the promotion of female 
education is very little, excepting the wives of 
Missionaries and some other ladies connected 
with Missionary societies; I am afraid there is 
a very small minority who prove their interest 
by anything more than occasional gifts of money. 
There are difficulties in the way, it is true, ignorance 
of the vernaculars being one of them. But these 
difficulties may be overcome, and many a lady who 
now perhaps complains of the dullness of Indian 
life -would feel it less dull if she took an active 
part in some school or other. But how to win 
their interest? Perhaps an appeal written by some 
able person (especially if she be a lady) pointing 
out the means and ways how to show their inter¬ 
est, and widely circulated among European ladies, 
would do good, but of more use will it be if in¬ 
fluential ladies or gentlemen take the lead and 
by example and persuasion try to interest them in 
the cause. As to the share Missionary ladies take 
in this cause, I can only speak of those connected 
with the mission of which I am a member. Those 
that have the charge of orphanages superintend tho 
house-keeping business, personally instruct their 
girls in needle-work, sometimes give lessons in one 
subject or another, such as singing, Bible - stories ; 
others who have no orphanages teach the girls of 
the small parochial girls’ schools of their respect¬ 
ive stations chiefly needle-work; in some places 
where our mission has girls’ schools for Hindu 
girls, they visit those daily or at least several times 
a week. Of course, to be able to do this work 
effectually, they must learn the vernacular, and 
they all learn it, so as to be able to converse in it 
and to read it; some write it too. 

Ques. 57 .—To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the ease 
of colleges aod schools of all grades? 

Aus. 57 .—I think the principle is vicious. By 
giving a proportion of the expense, Government 
cripples poor worthy schools, and wastes money on 
a wasteful institution. A maximum should he 
fixed for each scholar. If Government grant half 
the sum that has hitherto been spent on a pupil 
of Government schools, taken in the average for 
each pupil of a private school that is deserving 
of grants, the managers of private schools will, I 
think, have no cause to complain. 

Ques. 58 .—What do you consider to he the 
maximum number of pupils that, can be efficiently 
taught: as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

A ns. 58 .—In colleges where the professors 
have only to lecture, the number of students 
has no limits hut, the walls of the lecture-room 
and the reach of the lecturer’s voice. 1 have seen 
as many as 50 or more students in one lecture- 
room. 

In secondary schools much depends on the 
standards; in higher standards 20 boys is the 
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maximum; in lower standards 80, or even 40, boys 
may fee taught without much difficulty as a class. 

In vernacular schools a good teacher will have 
little difficulty efficiently to teach even a class 
of 50. 

Ques. 60 .—Docs a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60 .—If religious neutrality mean non¬ 
interference with the religious opinions and 
practices of the people under Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment in India, its strict interpretation requires 
tjre withdrawal of England from India, for Gov¬ 
ernment has already interfered, and is daily inter¬ 
fering, with the Indian religions. It being a 
religious principle of the Muhammadans that Islam 
must rule paramount of all the other creeds, 
England is hindering them continually in carrying 
out this principle. “The Brahmans claim supre¬ 
macy alike over kings and people ” as their birth¬ 
right, but are prevented by Government from 
enforcing their claim. It was a religious practice 
of the thug to kill and rob his fellow-traveller in 
honour of Bhavaui, or of the Khonds to offer 
human sacrifices by hundreds to the deity of the 
earth, but Government interfered. In fact, in a 
country like India, every act of Government must 
be felt as an interference with some part of religion 
by one portion of the community or other. The 
suppression of the Sati, of infanticide, &c., must 
have violated the religious feelings of a large 
number; equality before the law—how has it 
quite recently outraged the feelings of a Vaishnava 
sect about Bombay ? Nor can it be denied that the 
knowledge Government imparts in schools, or at 
least requires from those that wish to enter its 
service, materially interferes with their creed, in 
fact destroys it. Yet, in spite of these undeniable 
facts, England will not withdraw from her Indian 
Empire, nor will Government desist from enforc¬ 
ing its laws and making new ones, or from requir¬ 
ing the candidates for its offices to get a good 
education. It must be the duty of a Christian 
Government to let the millions whom God has 
placed under their charge, partake of all the bless¬ 
ings of a religion of truth and of the civilisation 
grown under its shadow, only restricted and 
guided by those considerations that lie in the 
nature of this religion itself, and therefore retrain¬ 
ing from anything like coercion, which would only 
frustrate the object. 

It follows from these considerations that Govern¬ 
ment is bound to procure a good education for its 
subjects ; but the question is this—eauuot this end 
be better reached if Government withdraw from 
the direct management of schools and colleges, 
fixing only the standards of education it requires 
of the candidates for its service, and leaving it to 
private parties to found and manage the necessary 
educational institution ? For it cannot he denied 
that the knowledge which is and must be taught 
in Government schools cannot hut destroy the hold 
which the religion of their ancestors has on the 
mind of the students, and with this the stays of 
their morals too, without giving something better 
for it. But what will be the consequences of the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of schools? I asked a Brahman 
this question a few days ago, and got this answer : 
“The result will be that most of the other castes 
will be deprived of education; while the Brah¬ 


mans, who have no other resources, will manage to 
get it anyhow." I think this answer quite right; 
and, as 1 think it is neither in the interest of the 
nation nor in that of the Government to keep up or 
restore the monopoly of education, which the Brah¬ 
mans possessed till lately, or still possess in some 
places, Government should only withdraw in those 
places where it may be sure that there are private 
parties, besides the Brahmans, who are willing and 
able to establish schools for all castes. Under these 
restrictions Government should, in my opinion, 
withdraw from the direct management.of schools, 
giving liberal grants-iu-aid to efficient private 
institutions; the reasons are the following:— 

1. —The reproach of training a set of young 

men who have neither fear of God nor of 
man, will be taken away from Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. —Missionary and other philanthropic bodies 

will have more scope to impart an edu¬ 
cation based on a sound religious and 
moral foundation. 

8.—Natives who object to the education their 
children get in Government or mission 
schools will be stirred to erect schools of 
their own, and by this a healthy public 
spirit will be created and fostered. 

4.—As private institutions, as a rule, work 
cheaper than Government institutions, 
part of the money hitherto expended on 
middle and higher education may be used 
to establish more primary schools, and 
thus to let education pervade the masses 
of the nation. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of vour province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest? 

Ans. 63. —Though it is very injurious to schools 
when they receive boys who frequently go from 
one school to auother, and very disheartening to 
masters to lose perhaps the most promising boys, 
yet this kind of thing has always been, and is still 
going on, at places where there are more than one 
school of the same kind. It is chiefly mission 
schools that have to suffer under it. Several ex¬ 
pedients have been tried by my predecessors to 
make arrangements with the head master of the 
i high school at Dharwfir to prevent this kind of 
vagrancy; they had not the desired effect, as, so 
my predecessors told me, they are not kept by 
the other side, for, though the head master kept 
his word, his assistants found means to elude it. 
One arrangement, for instance, was that no boy 
should be received who had no certificate from the 
j head master of the school he came from; but if 
this arrangement be not considered binding on 
cither side, it will be only injurious to the party 
who keeps his word; again, if masters of Govern¬ 
ment vernacular schools give no certificates to 
1 boys who wish to go to the mission Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular school, but only to those who go to the 
Government school, it is likewise injurious to ouc 
party. 1 would, therefore, rather have no ar¬ 
rangement at all. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation object to attend the only alternative insti¬ 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching? 
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Am. 68 .—I am of opinion that, so long as the 
other institution is open to all the classes, Govern¬ 
ment is justified in withdrawing; for, if those who 
object to attend the other school really value their 
religion, they can establish a school of their own 
and get Government aid for it; if they he not 
willing to do so, their objections have little force. 
At Mangalore, in South Kanara, for instance, 
tbore existed an Anglo.vernacular mission school 
for many years, long before Government thought 
of establishing schools. Brah mans, as well as other 
castes, sent their sons to it, and many who are now 
in high employment' as mamlatdars, sub-judges, 
vakils, &c., received their instruction in the 


mission school; and it was not before a Govern¬ 
ment Inspector of Schools began to hold up 
hopes of a Government school to the people, that 
they began to complain of the mission school and 
to object to sending their sons to it. When the 
Inspector had gone the school would fill agaiu; 
wheu the time of his coming to the place was 
near, boys would gradually fall off, and attendance 
would become lower. This was going on for 
some years till a Government school was establish¬ 
ed and the mission school ruined. But now, after 
the lapse of ten or twelve years, the mission school 
is as full as it ever was, though the Government 
school continues at the place. 


Cross-examination of 


By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1 .—In your 2nd answer you state that 
for various specified reasons the cess-schools 
in your province are unpopular. Do you not 
think that the increase of 81, COO children, which 
has occurred in these schools during the last four 
years, shows that the schools are increasing in 
popularity ? 

A. 1 .—I think it shows that they are increas¬ 
ing in popularity. But as I learn from an Edu¬ 
cational Inspector that they still desire a larger 
attendance, I presume that there exists a certain" 
sense of disappointment in official minds as to the 
results. 

Q. 2. —Would you kindly state what aro the 
innovations which you say are objected to in the 
present system of primary education ? 

A. 5.—-One innovation is that they commence 
from the first to read printed books instead of 
manuscript; secondly, geography is unpopular; 
thirdly, on the whole, the general course of in¬ 
struction is different from the indigenous schools, 

Q. 3.- —In deference to this prejudice has atten¬ 
tion lately been paid in Government high schools 
to the reading of manuscripts in addition to printed 
books ? 

A. 3 .—There has. 

Q. J.—“Are you aware that taluka committees 
of education and the local school boards, consti¬ 
tuted almost precisely as you propose in your 2nd 
answer, have been in active operation in every 
district of the Presidency for several years past ? 

A. 4. —I was not precisely aware of that fact. 

I knew there was something of the. sort. 

Q. 5 .—In answer 8 you state that the cultiva¬ 
tors in many instances hold aloof from the 
Government primary schools. Is it not a fact that 
for the last four years their children have been at¬ 
tending in largely increasing numbers ? 

A. 5.—1 know from my experience of our own 
schools that there exists some reluctance. I think 
the reluctance is gradually being overcome. 

By Mr. E. T. Tel an g. 

Q. 1 .—When you say that the higher castes, 
as a rule, are averse to the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society, do you mean 
anything more than that they are indifferent to 
it ? If you do, what evidence can you adduce in 
support of that assertion ? 

A. I.-—I mean that the indifference—there are 
honorable exceptions to it I am glad to acknow¬ 


ledge—is the result of aversion. The evidences I 
can adduce in support of this assertion are :— 

(1) When recently some Maliar hoys were ad¬ 

mitted to the Government High School 
at Dhdrwar, about 150 boys of the 
higher castes left school. 

(2) An educated Brahman-, to whom I put this 

question, answered it in the affirmative, 
though reluctantly, saying his statement 
would not be relished by his caste-people. 

(3) The evidence of a Missionary of long resi¬ 

dence in India (not of my own Society). 

Q. 2. —Do you mean the assertion about the 
attitude of the higher castes to apply to those 
members of them' who have had an English edu¬ 
cation ? If you do, can you adduce any evidence 
upon that point ? 

A. 2. —I mean it to apply to those who have 
had no English education, though the charge of 
indifference applies to a great extent to the edu¬ 
cated members also. 

Q‘ 3 .—Would the reading of a Purana in a 
primary school containing Hindu pupils, be, in 
your opinion, a greater violation of the principle 
of religious neutrality than the admission of 
Christian poetry as a standard subject in Christian 
schools for a grant-in-aid (as proposed by you in 
answer 35) ? If that is your opinion, what are the 
grounds for it ? 

A. 3. —I beg to remark (1) that 1 did not lay 
any stress on the word neutrality in this case, and 
(2) that my request that Christian poetry should 
he admitted is based on the grounds that Hindu 
poetry, with a good deal of religious matter in it, 
or even entirely religious, that is, sectarian, is 
prescribed as a standard subject. 

Q- 4. —Is not the chief reason of the inopera¬ 
tiveness of paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854 
this—that there have been no “local bodies” 
properly so called to do the work therein contem¬ 
plated ? 

A. 4. —I do not think so; for, as far as my 
experience goes, it has been the tendency of the Edu¬ 
cational Department to take educational matters 
into their own hands, to establish Government 
schools even at those places where schools existed 
that had been supplying the wants of the place 
for many years. I do not mean to assert that this 
has always been done on instructions from leading 
quarters, still it has been the tendency, though I 
readily acknowledge that there have been excep¬ 
tions. 

But even if I should have had to answer the 
above question in the affirmative, I am of opinion 
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tliat it was the duty of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment to endeavour to create those “local bodies/'’ 

I wisli to take this opportunity of correcting a 
mistake in my answer 15 : the institution in 
Malabar referred to has not yet been transferred 
as stated; the transfer is still under consideration. 

Q. 5. —As a matter of fact, have there been any' 
bodies, except Missionary Societies, ready to under¬ 
take that work ? 

A. 5. —I do not know of any, as far as my 
experience goes. 

Q. 6’.—On your interpretation of Rule 10, 
paragraph 2, how would you deal with a case in 
which one-half of the standard was done in the 
first year, hut the second half not finished in the 
next year ? 

A. 6 .—I should not give any grant, or not the 
full grant, as the particulars of the case would 
suggest. 

Q. 7. —Is your objection to the present educa¬ 
tional system based on the despatch of 1854, or 
on your own opinion independent of that despatch ? 
If on the despatch, please point out the words in 
it which you think support your objection. 

A. 7. —I do not remember having seen any 
clause in the questions sent to mb intimating that 
my answers should be entirely based on the des¬ 
patch of 1854. But in my opinion the words in 
paragraph 56 of the despatch, “no notice whatso¬ 
ever should be taken by the Inspectors of the 
religious doctrines which may be taught in any 
school ” and the words “ secular knowledge ” in the 
same paragraph, are sufficiently strong to exclude 
subjects like those mentioned in my answer. 

(A. 8. —What evidence can you adduce in sup¬ 
port of your statement that the present system 
practically leads to atheism or at least to religious 
indifference ? 

A. 8. — (1) Common sense leads me to draw 
the conclusion that a system which must of 
necessity undermine the foundation of the old 
religion without giving anything instead of it, 
must lead to that result. 

(2) Cases that have come under my observation 
corroborate the conclusion. 

(3) An influential native paper of this city last 
year contained the following quotation from a 
letter of an educated Native gentleman of this 
Presidency to a free-thinking journal in Eng¬ 
land :— 

“ Free thought is becoming tho religion of India with a 
rapidity and thoroughness at once appalling to the ortho¬ 
dox, amusing to the free-and-easy careless gallios who 
govern us, and delightful to the sceptic. By a process as 
scientific and unerring as the transmission of sound by the 
telephone, the educated Natives of India are being turned 
into unbelievers by the same training which is extensively 
and successfully turning them into scholars. The Indian 
Government has established a thorough and wide-spread 
system of godless education, and the consequence is magical. 
The scales fall from the eyes and the disenthralled, un¬ 
deceived, awakened Hindu rises from the study of Western 
science like the man dispossessed of the devil, with his 
house ‘empty, swept, and garnished.”’ 

' It is impossible not to admire the logical con¬ 
sistency of the acute Hindu mind in this emer¬ 
gency, particularly when we contrast it with the 
miserable drivelling of the European mind in like 
circumstances. 

An “ ex-student ” of the Presidency College 
in Calcutta says ( Friend of India, 27th March 
1883) : “ If tlie Presidency College does not turn 
out Christians, it sends year after year scores of 
youths who believe neither in religion nor moral¬ 


ity ”.“ Many of the graduates who take their 

honours in mental and moral philosophy turn out 
scoffers and sceptics/’ 

The Indian Mirror thus refers to the Govern¬ 
ment colleges :— 

“We believe we are correct in saying that there is a 
pretty strong feeling amongst the more thoughtful and 
earnest portion of our educated countrymen against the 
materialising tendencies of the system of education pursued 
in Government schools and colleges. Experience has fully 
attested the evil effects of the system, and one has only 
to refer to the large number of graduates and under-gra¬ 
duates of our University in order to he convinced. It is a 
notorious fact that young men, fresh from college, impru- 
dently parade their materialism and infidelity before their 
half-educated comrades, and pooh-pooh tho sacred truths of 
religion and morality. Nothing is more disgusting than 
the effrontery and conceit with which our B.A.’s and M, A.’s 
scoff’at God, immorality, and conscience." 

Q. 9. —What is the number of pupils at present 
in the. Government schools at Malabar and Manga¬ 
lore referred to in your answer 23 ? 

A. 9. —I have no means of ascertaining this at 
a moment’s notice. But I recollect having been 
informed that the reason why the Government 
High School at Tellicherry is about to be trans¬ 
ferred to the management of our mission there is 
this, that the Government school was suffering 
somewhat under the competition of the mission 
school. 

Q. 10. —W T hat subject would you like to add 
to the course prescribed for Matriculation, and 
• with what object ? 

A. 10. —I should not add any now subjects, ex¬ 
cept so far as to make drawing, both free-hand and 
geometrical, a compulsory subject, and to let those 
lessons on natural philosophy which are generally 
disposed of in the vernacular reading-series be 
taught in a more regular course; but arithmetic, 
geometry, and the vernacular might, I think, he 
taught in a more practical way so as to enable the 
pupils to make use of their acquirements in after¬ 
life. 

But it appears to me that to carry this out, 
those pupils who have no intention of going to 
college would have to be separated from those who 
have. 

Q. 11. —As no text-book whatever is prescribed 
by the University for Matriculation, what do you 
mean by your statement that teachers won’t hear 
of even a page of tlie text-book more than pre¬ 
scribed ? 

A. 11. —I did not mean “prescribed by the 
University,” but by the school, and I was not 
thinking and writing of the Matriculation Examin¬ 
ation only, but of the Previous Examination as 
well. 

Q. 12. —Am I right in inferring from your 
answer .36 that in jour opinion Government 
should, as a general principle, have no more to do 
with any branch of education than is absolutely 
necessary to keep education just alive in the 
country ? If that is y our opinion, please point out 
what words in the despatch of 1854 support it. 

A. 12. —I do not think my answer implies that. 

Q- 13. —What classes avail themselves of sec¬ 
ondary schools, and what evidence have they 
given of “being able to found and manage those 
schools by themselves ” with reasonable assurance 
of permanence ? 

A. 13. —Chiefly Brahmans, Lingaets, and arti¬ 
sans. 1 think they have scarcely had any occasion 
to give such evidence, there having been no neces¬ 
sity for it. But I should not like to speak' so 
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disparagingly of Brahmans as to deny their ability 
to manage those schools, and of the wealthy Native 
gentlemen as to deny their willingness to come 
forward to help in the foundation of secondary 
schools. 

Q. 14. —What “provinces” do you consider to 
be so “ advanced in education” as to justify 
colleges in them being left to private agencies ? 

A. 14. —I cannot answer this question from my 
own experience; hut from what I have heard and 
read, I think Bengal is one of them. But I 
leave the decision of this point to those that have 
more than mere local experience. 

Q. 15. —What reason have you to think that 
the Brahmans would try to prevent other castes 
from obtaining the benefits of English education 
altogether, and not merely from obtaining them 
along with the higher castes ? 

A. 15. —I am of opinion that if the Brahmans 
want to remain Brahmans in the sense of their 
Shastras, they must do it. English education 
being against th'e Shastras, they cannot but oppose 
it, or they cease to be Brahmans in the strict sense 
of the word. 

Q. 16.—On your principles, might not the other 
castes be left to fight out their own educational 
battle with the Brahmans, as you suggest that the 
whole Hindu community should be left to fight it 
out with the Missionaries ? 

A. 16. —I am afraid it would be a battle of the 
weak with the strong; and every gentleman will 
feel a strong inclination to interfere in such a 
battle. I am, however, not speaking of battles, 
but of healthy competition. 

Q. 17. —Has the conduct of the master alluded 
to in question 39 who “ does not blush to use 
obscene language” been brought to the notice of 
the head-master or any of the superior Education¬ 
al authorities ? 

A. 17. —No. The matter only recently became 
known to me j and I am afraid, if it were made 
known the informants would, somehow or other, be 
found out and would have to suffer for giving an 
information which, in fact, was not given me with 
the intention of denunciation, but rather in the 
course of conversation. The state of affairs to 
which I allude is not merely of recent standing. 

Q. iS.—Is there any reason to suppose that the 
first two rules you suggest in answer 39 are not 
observed by the Educational Department? 

A. 18. —I think that whenever the Educational 
Department is officially made aware of any facts, 
these rules are observed. 

Q. 19.—Is your view about religious neutrality 
based on the despatch of 1854; and if it is, on 
wliat words in the despatch is it based ? 

A. 19. —No. My object was rather to show 
that the principle of religious neutrality, as I think 
the majority understand it, is not tenable, and 
cannot but be constantly violated so long as 
England rules in India. 

Q. 20 .—If the principle of religious neutrality 
is violated by Government directly managing edu¬ 
cational institutions, is it not likewise violated by 
Government giving grants for the support of 
schools which it does not directly manage ? What 
difference is there in principle between the two 
cases ? 

A. 20. —The difference seems to me to be this, 
that in aided schools the managing bodies are at 
liberty to get their own religion taught to their 


children, and to appoint men as masters who have 
their confidence, while in schools managed by 
Government this is not the ease. 

Q. 21.— Is it not the logical conclusion of your 
argument in answer 60 that religious neutrality is 
impossible in Indian education ? 

A. 21. —Certainly, because in the Hindu Shas¬ 
tras tenets on secular branches of knowledge are 
so mixed up with religion that it is impossible to 
separate the one from the other; in fact, the Hindu 
religions are partly based on certain theories and 
views with respect to the natural constitution of 
this world, so that you destroy the whole building 
if you attack these theories. 

Q. 22. —Do you think that there can be now or 
at any future time a Brahmanical organisation for 
the express purpose of monopolising education? 
Where do the Brahmans possess a monopoly now ? 

A. 22. —I do not say that there will bean orga¬ 
nisation for that express purpose; I am only speak¬ 
ing of the practical effects which I think certain 
causes would have. 

As far as I have seen. Brahmans possess that 
monopoly almost in every village where there is 
no Government or mission school, I do not 
mean to blame them for it, I am only stating 
facts. 

Q. 23. —Can you adduce any evidence at 
all to show that pupils educated in Missionary 
institutions have more “ fear of God and man ” 
than those educated in Government institutions ? 

A. 28.— Comparison is rather odious in this 
case. The quotations given above (in answer 8) 
show what is thought of the result of Government 
education even among the Native community. As 
to the results of Missionary education, I can only 
say that I know of many cases of former pupils 
of mission schools who afterwards expressed them¬ 
selves very grateful for the principles of morality 
and religion instilled in their minds while in the 
mission school, and who are now acting upon them 
in their official character. 

Q. 24. —Don’t you think it an objection to the 
course you propose that the “ sound religious 
foundation ” of which you speak will almost en¬ 
tirely be a foundation which the parents of children 
to be educated consider and will continue to con¬ 
sider to be highly dangerous ? 

A. 24, —I do not think the statement in the 
latter half of the question is correct. Otherwise, 
why should so many parents send their children 
to the mission schools knowing them to be based 
on such a foundation; I know that they do it, even 
in places where there are Government schoosl. 

Q. 25. —Have you examined the figures with 
reference to your answer 60 (4) to see how much 
more money could, under your proposal, be applied 
in the extension of primary education ? 

A. 25. —I have, and will give' one instance. 
The average cost of educating one pupil of a 
high school of a southern division is R93-4-8, 
in an aided school R17-8-1. There would be 
a saving of more than fi70 for each pupil. 
One or two primary schools could be aided with 
that sum. The figures on which I have calculated 
require some modification as the case of the 
Kolhapur Bajaram College and High School is 
exceptional. 

Q. 26, —Does not your answer 68 involve the 
principle that the conscientious scruples of people 
who are not wealthy ought to have no weight 
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with Government in the framing of its educational 
policy ? 

A. 26 .—I do not think it does, since my 
answer does not say nor imply that conscientious 
scruples of people who. are not wealthy ought to 
have no weight with Government, hut simply that 
the objections of those who are not willing to 
make some sacrifice for their religion cannot be 
called conscientious scruples and are not worthy 
of much consideration. 

Q. 27 .—If your answer is correct, why 
should not Government now say to Christian 
Missionaries : “ If you really value your religion 
you can establish schools of your own for teach¬ 
ing that religion and all that is necessary as a 
preliminary for teaching that religion, without 
asking any aid whatever from Government ?" 

A. 27 .—What difference is there in principle, 
between Government refusing a grant altogether 
and offering a grant which can be earned only if 
the community to whom it is offered bears a 
burden which it is unable to bear ? 

Government can hardly be so ignorant of 
Missionary efforts as to say such a thing. We 
should answer: Why, that is just the thing we 
have been doing for half a century and longer 
with an immense cost of money, and, what is more 
precious than money, of life, health, family ties, 
etc. It may be easily seen from the printed reports 
of the different Societies what they have done and 
are doing in this respect. Our Society, which is 
German and Swiss, and can derive no secular pro¬ 
fit whatever from the promotion of religion and 
education in India, spent nearly two lakhs of 
rupees on that object last year, of which upwards 
of 1121,000 were spent on Native pastors and 
other agents of religions, B 21,500 on schools, 
English and vernacular, of which we have 78 with 
3,815 pupils, B20,763 on orphanages, boys* and 
girls’, B7,754 on catechists and Preparandi 
schools, altogether more than half a lakh on educa¬ 
tional purposes (independent of the salaries of ' 
Missionaries, cost of buildings, etc., of which we 
only got B3,584, that is, about one-fourteenth 
part from Government. If we ask anything from 
Government it is not to spare ourselves and our 
own money, but to be able to extend our labours 
and to bring greater numbers of the poor and 
ignorant under the influence of education and 
religion. Let it be borne in mind, however, that 
we never asked nor received any aid from Govern¬ 
ment for purely religious institutions. 


As to the second part of the question, I agree that 
there is no difference, hut I deny that the people 
would be unable to bear the burden. Let them 
retrench their expenses at the time of the marriage 
of their children, then they will have sufficient 
means for their education. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q- 1 -—I gather from your 60th answer that you 
considered that young men trained in our Govern¬ 
ment schools are devoid of religious and even moral 
principles. Arc these results, if they exist, more 
common in the case of educated men than of 
others ? Again, are they more common in the case 
of men educated in Government schools than in 
aided schools ? 

A. 1 .—I consider the tendency to be confined 
to men who have received education in an institu¬ 
tion within the control of the State system of 
education, whether directly or indirectly. I do 
not consider that the bare fact of the institution 
being directly managed by Government has any 
effect on this tendency. This tendency is common 
to all schools in which there is no religious instruc¬ 
tion, whether Government or aided, 

Q‘ A. If it he true that the present system 
of education weakens Hindu religious feeling, is 
that result to be regretted from a Missionary point 
of view ? r 

A. 2 .—I would rather have an orthodox Hindu 
than an educated man without any religion. 

^2* ■ -You mention m answer 37 some objec¬ 

tions to the withdrawal of Government from the 
direct management of schools, and elsewhere you 
have insisted strongly on the recognition of indige¬ 
nous schools and the private enterprise in the matter 
of primary education. I want precisely to learn 
whether you advocate the retirement of Govern¬ 
ment from the direct management of primary in¬ 
stitutions, and whether that result would not prove 
disastrous to the extension of primary education 
amongst (i) the lower castes, (ii) the backward 
races, (m) female children ? 

A. S. I do not think Government can retire 
from the direct management of primary schools. 

Q. 4 — Will. you state briefly the chief centres 
and extent or the operation of your mission ? 

„ Presidency our centres are con¬ 

fined _ to the Dharwar, Kaladgi and North Kanara 
Districts. \\ e have 1.7 schools, attended by about 
700 pupils. 


Government of India Central 1‘rintiug office.—No. 17 K, C. —5-7-84.- J0Q0. 



MEMORIALS 


RELATING TO 

THE BOMBAY EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


To—The Honourable tho President and Members of the Education Commission. 

Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, —We, the President and Members of the Managing 
Committee of the Ahmedahad Association, heartily welcome the advent of your Honourable 
Commission to the capital of Gujarath, and respectfully submit, on behalf of tjie Association, the 
following views on several matters for your favourable consideration. 

2. It cannot have escaped the attention of tho learned Members of tho Commission that while 
primary education is comparatively more advanced in Gujarath than in other parts of the Presi¬ 
dency, in higher education it is considerably behind the Deccan districts. A reference to the 
University calendar will satisfy the Commission of the truth of the above statement. 

8. In view of this fact, the Association would most earnestly request the Honourable Com¬ 
mission to lend their support towards placing the Gujarath College on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. The Association is humbly of opinion that the present course of studies at the College is 
unnecessarily limited to the Previous Examination Standard. The Association believes that tho 
same staff which prepares candidates for the “ Previous Examination ” ought to suffice for teach¬ 
ing up to the First B.A. Examination. The Association understands that the College Fund 
Committee have not yet received adequate support from the Government of Bombay in the 
matter of their promised contribution. 

The Association would respectfully solicit the attention of the Commission to the fact that 
the city of Ahmedahad stands alone in this Presidency, in having come forward voluntarily to 
contribute a considerable sum for the establishment of an Arts College, and is therefore deserving 
of generous encouragement from a Government that seeks to promote local effort and a spirit of 
self-reliance. The backward 6tate of higher education in Gujarath makes such encouragement 
the more necessary. 

4. Taking-tho city of Ahmedahad itself, the Association would represent, with satisfaction, 
that the local Municipality also has, to some extent, recognised its responsibility in the matter 
of education by contributing Rs. 9,000 out of an income of Rs. 2,50,000. 

It is submitted that this sum is, relatively to the income, much larger than the provision 
made by Bombay and most of the other municipalities of the Presidency for education. The 
Association feels assured that the more extended powers which the generous policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India proposes to confer upon the people will lead them to make a still larger pro¬ 
vision for the education of the large population of this important town. 

6. Judging from the repeated assurances of the Honourable the President of your Commis¬ 
sion in favour of higher education, the Association deems it superfluous to dilate upon the 
subject. It would humbly submit, however, that to promote this very desirable object, the 
scope of instruction given in the vernacular schools ought to be much widened, so that it may 
be within the reach of those who have not the means of studying English to obtain the benefits 
of higher education through the vernacular. The Association expects solid advantages from an 
adoption of this course, which it believes would save the large waste of time and energy caused 
in the case of those pupils who do not finish their education at the English schools, and that 
students will attain to a higher proficiency at a less cost of time and money than at present. 

Moreover, the Association is informed that the present course of vernacular instruction is 
completed generally at the age of fourteen or fifteen, and that, as a rule, from two to three years 
are comparatively lost, from an educational point of view, by intelligent pupils in taluka schools 
before they cuter business, or are allowed to appear at the Public Service Examination. This 
interval will he beneficially utilised by the proposed addition to the present course. 

The Association feels assured that until the means of imparting higher education through 
the vernaculars are suitably provided, a useful vernacular literature will hardly ever attain to any 
considerable measure of development. 

6. The Association would respectfully bring to the notice of the Commission that no fixed 
principle seems to be observed in the allotment of the provincial grants-in-aid of- the local funds. 
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The following figures taken from the report of the Director of Public Instruction for the year 
1880-81 {vide page 103) will illustrate the inequality of the present distributions :— 


Popular Income 
(from cess). 

Re.. ‘a. p. 

Central Division ...... 1,65,099 8 6 

Nortli-East Division ...... 1,31,338 12 5 

North Division (Gujarath), namely, British districts 
of Ahraedabad, Kaira, Panch Mahals, Broach, 
and Surat ... . . . . . 2,21,568 11 1 


Provincial Grant. 
Rs. a. p. 

1,04,078 8 1 
51,275 5 4 


47,399 10 8 


It will appear from these figures that Gujarath, which raises the largest amount of local funds, 
receives for educational purposes the smallest aid from Government. 

7. The Association is humbly of opinion that more frequent visitation and inspection of 
schools is needed than is at present possible. To secure this end, the inspecting staff might, with 
advantage be relieved of the heavy official routine which takes up so much of their time and 
interferes with the legitimate work of visiting and inspecting schools. The constitution of Local 
and Municipal Boards under the new Local Self-Government scheme will, it is believed, afford 
facilities for the desired relief in this direction. But until those Boards are an accomplished fact, 
the Association would urge that the present inspecting staff requires to be strengthened, so that 
each Inspector might have on his hands only as many schools as he would be able efficiently to 
inspect. 

8. Coming to details, the Association would submit that the present vernacular standards 
encourage cramming by introducing pupils prematurely to certain subjects, and crowding too 
many of them into the earlier standards. It would suggest postponing the study of history, 
geography, and grammar until the fourth standard is begun, and would recommend that the 
time thus saved be devoted to a more thorough and intelligent study of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The earlier standards will be thus finished sooner, and promotions will be more 
rapid. The inspection should also be more effective and searching. 

9. In the matter of female education, the Association is of opinion that a separate series of 
hooks, compiled with special reference to the needs and circumstances of Native society, is called 
for. A more practical turn ought to be given to this important branch of instruction. 

10. In conclusion, the Association respectfully expresses its sense of gratitude for the kind 
condescension with which the Honourable Commission have been pleased to receive this memorial, 
and takes leave to trust that the labour of the Commission may prove conducive to the promotion 
of sound higher education and to a wider diffusion of tore blessings of knowledge among the 
people of this large and peaceful province. 

Ahmedabad, 

The 4th November 1882. 


To—The Honourable tho President and Members of the Education Commission. 

The Memorial of tbe Gujarath College Fund Committee at 
Ahmedabad 

Respectfully sheweth, —That in 1858 the Honourable T. C, Hope, the then Educational 
Inspector of Gujarath, convened a public meeting of the leading inhabitants of Ahmedabad and 
delivered an able speech (a copy of which is annexed hereto), showing the necessity of establish¬ 
ing a proper college at Ahmedabad for the province of Gujarath, and inviting the people to raise 
a subscription so as to induce Government to supplement it suitably ; that a Subscription list was 
accordingly opened and a sum of Rs. 42,600 was at once subscribed. 

2. That the proceedings of the Meeting having been reported to’the Government of Bombay, 
they approved tbe same, and subsequently Mr. Hope, in his letter to the Collector of Ahmedabad, 
dated 11th August 1856, No. 1097, requested the Collector to announce that the Government of 
India received with much satisfaction the report of the liberality of the inhabitants of Ahmedabad, 
and that " Government were willing to assign a sum equal to the amount subscribed.” 

3. That with the accumulation of interest and further subscriptions, the fund for tho 
Gujarath College rose to more than Rs. 72,500 by the end of 1860, when Government were 
pleased to open a class in connection with the High School, for teaching law, logic, applied 
mathematics, &c., and this class was called " Gujarath Provincial College ; ” that the cost of this 
college was Rs. 430 per month, half of which was contributed by Government as originally 
promised by them. 
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4. That this Gujarath Provincial College continued in existence from 1861 to 1871; that in 
1872 it was thought both by Government and the Gujarath College Fund Committee that the 
law class, &c., which existed for the last 10 years did not answer the purpose (viz,, the estab¬ 
lishment of an Arts College) for which the fund was raised, and it was therefore determined to 
abolish the institution, and it was thought advisable to allow the fund to accumulate with inter¬ 
est until a favourable opportunity presented itself to carry out the original object. The 
Government of Bombay discontinued their share of contribution during the time the fund 
remained idle. 

5. That as the fund at the disposal of the Committee was considered inadequate to enable 
Government to start a college, it was thought advisable to attempt further subscriptions in 1872, 
and accordingly an additional sum of more than Rs. 35,000 was subscribed. 

6. That the Director of Public Instruction considered that even with this additional sub¬ 
scription, the amount was not sufficient for the establishment of a college, and the fund remained 
unexpended until 1878, when Sir Richard Templets Government took the matter in hand and 
announced that a college on a moderate scale could bo started at an annual cost of Rs. 16,000, 
and that if your Memorialists could secure an income of Rs. 8,000 per annum, Government 
would grant an equal sum— viz., Rs. 8,000. Your Memorialists were able to respond to the 
call by the liberality of the Municipality * of Ahmedabad, which promised to contribute 
Rs. 3,000 per annum, to make up the deficiency until the endowment fund could be raised to 
Rs. 2,00,000. 

7. That accordingly a college was opened in Ahmedabad in March 1879, and ever since 
then your Memorialists have been paying regularly their promised contribution of Rs. 8,000 per 
annum to Government; but your Memorialists are sorry to say that the college has not yet 
shown satisfactory results. The number of students, which rose by the end of the first year (viz., 
31st March 1880) to 39, has now fallen to 7; and the number of-students successful at the 
University examinations is also not satisfactory. 

8. That the management of the college is entirely under the control of the Director of 
Public Instruction, and therefore your Memorialists are unable to give adequate explanation for 
this unsatisfactory state; but they would take the liberty of stating that the following two 
circumstances must be taken into consideration as affecting the state of the college. 

1st .—It would appear from the accounts that the total amount expended in two years 
(1879-80 and 1880-81) was Rs. 18,010, giving an average of Rs. 9,020 per 
annum, out of which Rs. 8,000 were contributed by the Gujarath College Fund 
Committee, leaving only Rs. 1,020 as actually spent from the promised Govern¬ 
ment grant of Rs. 8,000. Your Memorialists presume that had the full amount 
of Rs. 8,000 due by Government been judiciously spent, a better result would 
have been shown. 

2nd .—The College at Ahmedabad is allowed by the Director to teach only up to the 
standard for the Previous Examination, giving only two' terms, or one year for 
study here. This time is too short to induce a student to stay here, and one 
who wants to finish the course must leave this oollege and go to Bombay for 
two years more, and your Memorialists have reason to beheye that many stu- 
dents would remain here if they saw that they could pursue their study here for 
a longer time. Your Memorialists brought this fact to the notice of the Director 
of Public Instruction as well as to that of Government, but they have not been 
successful in their request. The Director admitted that the examination for the 
1st B.A. was not much harder than the old F.E.A., and that the College Staff 
was quite competent to teach up to the 1st B.A. standard, but he did not intend 
to obtain the permission to teach up to the 1st B.A. until the endowment fund 
was raised to Rs. 2,00,000, the sum of Rs. 3,000 per annum obtained from the 
Municipality not being viewed by him as private contribution. Your Memorial¬ 
ists have already explained above that as the fund at the disposal of the Com¬ 
mittee was not sufficient to give Rs. 8,000 as annual interest, they obtained a 
guarantee from the Municipality to grant Rs. 3,000 per annum to make up the 
deficiency until she endowment fund could be raised to Rs. 2,00,000. This 
fact was perfectly well known both to Government and the Director when the 
colloge was opened, and your Memorialists cannot see why the Director should 
now urge it as a reason for not allowing the College staff to teach up to the 
1st B.A. standard. Your Memorialists again intend to urge this matter upon 
the notice of Government and hope they may meet with better success. 

9. That your Memorialists having thus far given a short account of the origin and the 
present state of the Ahmedabad College, would now respectfully approach your Honourable 
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Commission with a prayer that you will kindly be pleased to support the claim of this province 
for an efficient college for the following reasons 

1st .—-In primary and secondary education, this province is as well supplied as other 
parts of the Presidency: but in regard to higher education there is no provision 
at all for this province. As correctly remarked by the Honourable Mr. Hope 
in his speech above alluded to, primary education, which is described as founda¬ 
tion, is useless without the superstructure of higher education. 

2nd .—The province of Gujarath is one of the oldest possessions of the British Govern¬ 
ment in this Presidency. In point of population, revenue-paying capacity, and 
loyalty to Government, the people of Gujarath are equal to (if not above) 
those of the Deccan, where an efficient college costing Rs. 50,000 per annum is 
maintained entirely by Government. 

3rd .—That the people of Gujarath are capable of receiving high education is proved by 
the fact that the number of students passing the Matriculation Examination in 
the Ahmedabad Circle is not less than that in the Poona Circle. But when one 
examines the number of persons holding University honours, the people of 
Gujarath are far behind those of the Deccan, simply because there is no efficient 
college in Gujarath. The disadvantage of not having a proper college in 
Gujarath becomes more and more manifest as Government now regulate their 
patronage-of appointments in the public service by the test of the University 
degrees. The people of Gujarath are gradually being supplanted by persons 
having the boon of collegiate education near them. 

4tk .—The people of Gujarath have a better claim for the support of Government because 
they have shown their earnestness and appreciation by raising a large subscrip¬ 
tion voluntarily, and are in a position to offer Rs. 8,000 per annum for the 
maintenance of a college. In the mofussil of the Bombay Presidency they are 
the first and only persons who -have shown such an example. 

5th .—You will observe from the speech of the Honourable Mr. Hope, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits of the Gujarathis, that the people of this province 
are so averse to leave their native towns that they are slow to go to Bombay, which 
is more than 300 miles, to pursue their studies, and therefore they are entitled to 
a greater consideration than the people of Poona, who are so near Bombay. 

10. That in comparing the position of the people of Gujarath with those of the Deccan, your 
Memorialists do not at all mean to imply that the favour shown to the latter should be withdrawn 
or curtailed, but they have simply ventured to make the comparison to show that the people of 
Gujarath are not less deserving of the favours and support of Government. 

11. In conclusion, your Memorialists respectfully crave that your Honourable Commission 
will be pleased to take all the matters connected with the Gujarath College into consideration, and 
give such help and support as will secure to the people of Gujarath a full and efficient college, for 
which they have been struggling for the last 26 years. 

And for this act of kindness your Memorialists will ever be grateful to your Honourable 
Commission. 


P.S. —Mr. Richey, the Chairman, who is absent on duty in the districts, has authorised 
your Memorialists to add the following note on his part 

“ The undersigned being officially a member of the College Committee, is hardly entitled to swn this memorial 
■with the other members who represent the people of Gujarath and the subscribers to the college endow¬ 
ment j he has, moreover, in his official capacity urged upon the Government of Bombay the claims set forth 
in the memorial. “ 

(Sd.) J. B. B1CHEY, 

_ Collector,'' 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE HONOURABLE MR. T. C. HOPE BEFORE A MEETING OP THE 

INHABITANTS OF AHMEDABAD IN 1856. 

You are aware that the Home Government, having lately become impressed wit h the necessity 
of making more extended efforts for the education of the people of India, indicated the outlines 
of the policy by which they were to be guided in one of their despatches. This has caused a 
complete change in the educational system and machinery in this country. Formerly, no attempt 
was made to supply the wants of the whole population, but only a few disconnected schools were 
established in the great towns. Excepting two or three English schools, they were all vernacular 
schools of one grade, and there was nothing to encourage rising from the latter to the former. 
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But the system which has been substituted may truly be termed national, since its chief aim is to 
educate every class of the people in a manner befitting their station in life, and extend the roots of 
its superior institutions widely and deeply throughout the land. It haB been said that G-overnment 
is so occupied with colleges and universities that it neglects all provision for educating the masses. 
This statement is perfectly erroneous, and it is to be hoped that its authors were ignorant of facts 
rather than wilfully misrepresenting them. Village schools, which alone can reach the mass of 
the people and call forth and turn to account the latent talent which it always contains, arc the 
foundations of the present system, and no efforts have been, or will be, spared to multiply their 
numbers. Some time ago Government notified its willingness to estab'ish schools in all villages 
which would consent to bear half the expenses, and the Inspectors and Visitors have during the 
present season been almost exclusively occupied in inducing the people to come forward. If any num¬ 
ber of villages were to come forward tomorrow, schools will be established in all. The present de¬ 
ficiency is entirely owing to the people being slow to respond to the call of Government. Schools 
have now been divided into four classes,—Village, Town, and Pargana, vernacular, and Zilla 
English schools, in which different grades of instruction will be imparted, that in the lowest com¬ 
prising those rudiments of literature and practical science which are alone necessary for lower ranks 
of society. It is expected that the schools in Ahmedabad will soon be increased and arranged in 
corresponding classes. To stimulate boys of talent to rise from Village to Town, from Town to 
Pargana, and from Pargana to Zilla schools, funds for a chain of scholarships have been pro¬ 
vided by a very simple method. The importance of this can hardly be over-estimated. Hundreds 
who now leave school just at the moment when it is beginning to work upon their character, when 
instruction is nearly completed and education just commencing, because their circumstances 
compel them to prefer a present pittance of rupees 2 or 3 per mensem to all more remote advan¬ 
tages, and whose studies are thus, to a great extent, thrown away because not completed,—hundreds 
of such persons, I say, will be detained to finish their education and surprise society by their 
talents or ornament it by their accomplishments. This brings me to the matter which has brought 
us together to-day. The mass of the people will, no doubt, be satisfied with receiving in the lower 
grades of schools instruction befitting their station. But we have shown how the clover and 
aspiring student may, and probably will, rise from the Village to the Zilla English school, the top 
of which he may be expected to reach in his sixteenth or seventeenth year. Is he to go no further, 
but at this point be turned adrift in the world? After being urged to study thus far, is he to be 
coldly told —“ Friend, you have learned all that you are capable of learning— all at least which is 
good for you—go—and know your master in the path of literature and art ” ? Are we to say to 
him—“ Go and break up into cubes and pyramids the clods of your ancestral fields ” ? Or, on 
the other hand, is he to be thus addressed—“ Friend, you and your companions are very well in 
your way—really pretty fair specimens of half-civilised men; under other circumstances we 
should have had great pleasure in educating you further. But unfortunately there are too few 
of you. We really cannot take into account such units of society as yourselves. We finish 
men by the gross, and not by the dozen. Our plan is a raffle, and unless all the tickets are taken 
we do not intend to give away the prize. It is beneath us to do things by halves—we will 
educate all or none of you. Go away for the present, and wait till the mass of your countrymen 
are as intelligent as yourselves. If perchance you should in the interval become too old to learn, 
if your hair should grow grey and your memory defective—never mind—your children may reap 
the advantages which fortune has denied to you, and you may teach them to bless the large¬ 
mindedness and discernment of the Biitish Government" ? No—a system of education can be 
neither efficient nor national unless complete in all its parts. If it be impossible to raise the 
superstructure without first laying the foundation, it is equally useless to lay the foundation and 
build on it no superstructure at all. I have already explained the foundation which has been and 
is being laid throughout Gujarath, and I expect that it will shortly bn much enlarged in Ahmed¬ 
abad itself. The superstructure required, as a keystone to the whole, is a Provincial College. By 
this is to he understood an institution fdr completing the education received in schools, and where 
all the advantages of previous study are finally secured to the student. The plan of study 
aannot now be fixed, as it must in great measure depend on the establishment which the funds 
appropriated will permit to be entertained, but there will no doubt be scholarships from the 
English schools, so as to complete the chain which commence at the village schools. There will 
be a strict entrance examination, so as to exclude those who have not been sufficiently instructed 
and so are not ready for education. There may perhaps be facilities for professional, as well as 
general education, separate courses for the study of medicine or engineering. But you may 
depend upon it that nothing will ho neglected which is calculated to fit the student for the wait 
in life he may choose, and to make his knowledge sound and practical rather than superficial. 

To such an institution as this I have this day the pleasure of inviting you to contribute' 
Government has not been backward in its contributions towards education, nor intends to be so. 
But it cannot be expected that it should bear the whole burden of a matter the advantage of 
which will he so entirely your own. The expense, 1 have already stated, will depend on the plan 
adopted, but economy is in affairs like this a poor substitute for efficiency •, and if all the depart¬ 
ments contemplated be established and there be an adequate number of scholarships, it can hardly 
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be less than Rs. 2,800 per mensem, or Rs. 83,000 per annum. This is not a higher elxarge than 
that of some other colleges in India, and for this sum a larger and more efficient staff could 
he maintained than is now to be found in any. I hope that your good sense and liberality will 
lead you to contribute a fair portion of this charge. It has been observed that, as the college 
will benefit all Gujarath, the people of Ahmedabad should not alone be called upon to contribute to 
it. This is perfectly true, and there is no intention of placing the burden on this city alone. The 
rest of the province will be called on to assist. But at the same time I must remind you that you 
will for some time at least, if not always, derive a very large portion of the benefits of the college. 
So remote are some parts of the province, and such is the antipathy of your countrymen to ex¬ 
changing their native towns for a distant and solitary residence, that it is not likely that more 
than those who hold scholarships will, for some time, resort to the college. Your children, on the 
contrary, with every facility before them, with every grade of school from the lowest to the 
highest placed at their very door, may be expected to flock to it in largo numbers. Your city, 
moreover, has both in ancient and modern times been considered the capital of Gujarath, and its 
buildings testify to both its past and present greatness; its population is among the largest in the 
Presidency, its merchants are inferior to none, their hooudies are current throughout India. 
Nay, more than this—it has already acquired a name for the interest it takes in education, 
evinced by tho noble efforts of some of its citizens in favour of female education and the diffusion 
of education through the Museum, Library, and Vernacular Society. After such beginnings 
something great is naturally expected—something worthy of the city and its inhabitants. The 
opportunity is now before you; if neglected, it may be long in presenting itself again, or possibly 
it may never return. If you would earn the applause of your fellow-countrymen and the blessings 
of succeeding generations, you will give a hearty support to the Provincial College. 


To—The Honoubable the President and Membeds of the Kducation Commission. 

Honourable Gentlemen, —We, the Members of the Managing Committee of the Gujarath 
Vernacular Society, beg to approach you with the following humble representations :— 

2. The Gujarath Vernacular Society was established in the year 1848 under the auspices of 
the late lamented Honourable A. K. Forbes. The Society has for its main object the develop¬ 
ment of Gujarathi literature. The means it employs are :— 

(a) The publication of a monthly Magazine. 

(J) The publication and sale of Gujarathi works. 

(e) The employment of scholars to write useful and entertaining Gujarathi works. 

(cl) Encouragement of writers by holding out and awarding prizes to works written on 
the subjects chosen by the Society. 

(e) Patronising authors by purchasing copies of their works. 

(/') Securing copies of old useful manuscripts. 

(ff) Undertaking the management ol‘ Memorial and other Funds intended for the aid of 
literary and educational activity. 

The Funds owned and managed by the Society amount to more than Rs. 50,000, and the 
annual income of the Society is about Rs. 3,000, including interest, donations, subscriptions, &c. 

3. The experience of the past 80 years lias shown to us that success of our efforts depends on 
the growth of education, especially of higher education. We are thus closely interested in the work 
of the Commission, and hence our desire to approach you. 

4. It falls, we understand, within the scope of tho enquiries of your Commissiou to ascertain 
what effect lias been given to the principles laid down in tho Education Despatch of 1854 of the 
late Court of Directors of the East India Company, and to suggest such measures as your Com¬ 
mission may think desirable for the further carrying out of the policy laid down in that Despatch. 
Though the scope of these enquiries extends to all subjects connected with education, one of the 
chief points to which the attention of the Commission is directed has reference to tho importance 
of primary education, and the best mode in which it can be extended and improved, and to the 
consideration of the question whether Government educational institutions of the higher order 
cannot be left to private enterprise. 

5. Without at all underrating the importance of primary education, and while sincerely 
desiring that it should be given more widely and placed on a much sounder basis than at present, 
we venture to remark that in Gujarath the need of higher education is not less pressing. 

6. Our object in making this representation is to solicit your attention to that part of the 
educational policy unfolded in the Despatch of 1854 which boars directly on vernacular instruction 
and the cultivation of the vernacular literatures of India. Experience has shown to us that tho 
study of vernacular languages and the enriching of vernacular literatures by means of translations 
or original compositions can only be promoted by, and through, the exertions of men who have 
received a high and liberal education. 

7. The Society finds that on account of the paucity of men who have received good high 
education, no writers can bo found, though the Society is willing fairly to remunerate their 
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labours. The following are some of the subjects on which the Society wanted good books and for 
which it advertised prizes 


Subjects. 

The castes which are becoming extinct, the causes of the pheno¬ 
menon and preventive measures. 

The creation of habits of saving among the labouring classes 

Essays on truth, hope, good company, &c. . 

The condition of labourers and the way to elevate them . 

Famines .......... 

A Drama on the evils of unequal marriages . 

Agriculture ......... 

Translation of 174 pages of Todd's Rajasthan . . 


Prizes. 

Us. SO, afterwards raised to 
Its. 125. 

Us. 100, afterwards raised to 
Us. 150. 

Its. 400. 

Its. 250, afterwards raised to 
Rs. 350. 

Rs. 50, raised to Rs. 150. 

Rs. 100. 

Rs. 300. 

11s. 400. 


No competent writers were available to undertake the works, and prizes still continue 
unawarded. There are several other works of a higher nature which the Society wishes to take 
up, but for want of scholars to undertake them they have to be postponed indefinitely. 

8. When there are greater facilities for higher education, the growth of vernacular literature 
is necessarily greater. We find that, notwithstanding the efforts of a special society like ours, the 
Marathi-speaking population is in advance of us in the matter of publications. 

9. The importance of the vernacular languages as the media through which alone the mass 
of the people of India can be made to advance in intelligence and the necessity of enriching 
them was fully recognised in the Despatch of 1854 (see paragraph 14 of the Despatch). The 
Honourable Court laid down there that “ the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the 
far larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English. This can only be 
done effectually through the instrumentality of masters and professors who may, by themselves 
knowing English, and thus having full access to the latest improvement in knowledge of every 
kind, impart to their fellow-countrymen, through the medium of their mother-tongue, the inform¬ 
ation which they have thus obtained." The efforts put forth in this direction during the last 
quarter of a century, partly by means of translations or adaptations of standard works in English, 
and partly by means of original compositions, have given a certain impetus to the cultivation of 
vernacular literatures, but the results so far have not, it must be admitted, been very satisfactory. 
On the contrary, they have shown in but too glaring a manner the need of having a much larger 
class of educated Native gentlemen, who, having themselves received the benefits of high culture, 
are imbued with a strong desire to communicate the knowledge they have acquired to the masses 
of their countrymen through the medium of the vernaculars. The formation of such a class of 
men of letters is mainly dependent upon the maintenance of higher educational institutions under 
the direct control of Government, as under that condition alone can the quality of education 
needed for the purpose bo imparted to youths in this country. Firmly impressed with this belief, 
we are of opinion that any withdrawal of direct State control would have the effect of postponing 
for an indefinite period the advancement of the masses of the people by means of knowledge 
communicated through the medium of their mother-tongue. 

10. We trust the Commission will take due note of the circumstance that in India the 
wealthier classes are not to be regarded as identical with those most willing to, and capable of, 
pursuing education; consequently, in this respect any analogy drawn from society in England 
would, as regards this country, be only misleading. Government educational institutions of the 
higher order are attended chiefly by the middle classes, who evince a hereditary aptitude for liter¬ 
ary pursuits. Socially and vigorously these classes stand high, but their pecuniary resources are 
generally very limited. These classes even now feel keenly the burden of the heavy cost of edu¬ 
cation in the shape of fees, which in the Elphinstone College amount to Rs. 120 a year; and 
there is not the least likelihood of their being able, for years to come, to support independent 
institutions of tho higher order for the education of their sons, nor is the time yet come when 
independent local bodies or associations of graduates can take upon themselves the maintenance 
of colleges. 

11. Besides, it may he said that in this Presidency people; do already bear a fair proportion of 
collegiate education. There are only three Arts Colleges in the British districts. Out of these 
the Elphinstone College derives a large proportion of its expenditure from funds provided by- the 
people. The Gujarath College as yet receives only a trifle from Government over the amount 
contributed by the people, and the funds which support the Deccan College are said to be but a 
fraction of what the late rulers had assigned for the encouragement of literature. 

12. The Commission, we have no doubt, will enquire into the grave issues with which the 
withdrawal of Government from the direct control of higher education would be fraught. Our 
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own opinion is that the withdrawal of the State from the support and direct control of high edu¬ 
cation will bring about the following results 

(1) It will bring down the quality of education imparted in our schools and colleges. 

(2) It will lead to the deterioration of the services of Government and of professions. 

This deterioration cannot fail to affect the efficiency of the administration of the 
country. 

(3) There being no really native organisations in existence for the maintenance of 

institutions for the education of the higher order, they will die out and their 
place will be filled by missionary schools and colleges, which on account of their 
known sectarian and proselytising character cannot have the confidence of the 
people. 

(4) Apart from their sectarian and proselytising character, missionary institutions have 

so far shown very poor results at the University by the side of Government 
schools and colleges. 

(5) Any measure on the part of the Government calculated to encourage missionary 

enterprise at the expense of State institutions for higher education is likely to 
excite the suspicions of the people regarding the motives of Government, for 
which it is in the highest degree desirable that no room should be left whatever. 

(6) Where there is a wide gulf between the rulers and the ruled, as between the English 

and the Indian people, separating them in thoughts, aspirations, and habits, it 
is, we believe, of the greatest importance that the Government should do all in its 
power to foster, by means of liberal education, the formation of a class of men 
who may be looked to as faithful interpreters between the rulers and the ruled. 

(7) The necessity of having a middle class of this description was fully recognised in 

the Despatch of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and the lapse of 28 years 
has only shown the wisdom and statesmanship of that recognition. 

13. For these reasons we trust that the Commission will decide that the time has not yet 
come when the State can afford to withdraw its support and control from institutions for second¬ 
ary and higher education, or introduce any change of policy in respect of such support or control, 
without compromising in a serious manner the best interests of Government, as well as of the 
bulk of the intelligent classes in the country. In our humble opinion the best thing that Gov¬ 
ernment can do would be to maintain intact the existing relations of the State with institutions 
for secondary and higher education, and seek the extension of primary education by independent 
means, such as increasing the provincial grant for the purpose, or enlisting the sympathies of the 
wealthier classes of people. 

AhmedabaTj, 

The 6th November 18S2. 


To—The President ami Members of the Education Commission. 

Gentlemen, —The Manager, Superintendent, Teachers, and Pupils of the Mission Schools, 
Ahmedabad, tender you a hearty welcome to this city, and their best thanks for your visit to this 
institution. 

The Irish Presbyterian Church opened the Ahmedabad branch of its Mission in the year 
1861, and, in accordance with its policy, shortly after began the instruction of the young of this 
city. 

In 1864 a vernacular school for boys with a branch school for girls was opened in Kolapur; 
in 1865 a vernacular school for boys was opened in Shahpur; and in 1866 a third vernacular 
school for boys was opened in the Raipur quarter. In 1870, owing to a Government school being 
placed alongside of the last mentioned, it was .closed in that year. In 1876 the present girls' 
schools, two in number, were opened. They are supported by funds supplied by an Association of 
Ladies in Ireland, and are in a fairly prosperous state. At the late examination by the Deputy 
Educational Inspector they gained a grant of Rs. 315, or about one-half the gross annual expense 
of the schools. 

The English school was opened in a hired building in 1866, and shortly after was registered 
for grants-in-aid. In 1870 it attained the status of a high school, and in 1874 this building 
was erected. As a high school it has been fairly successful in passing boys at the Matriculation 
Examination. In competing with the local Government school, however, it has not the prize# 
to attract boys to it which by the generosity of the Municipality the Government institution 
holds out. The hoys from this school are, moreover, at a disadvantage in competing at the exami¬ 
nations for certificates of proficiency for the public service, as the teachers of the Government 
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high schools arc appointed to examine the papers of the candidates. We consider it unfair to 
allow the teachers of one of the competing schools to apprise the value of the papers at these 
examinations; for they cannot but be prejudiced in favour of their own pupils, and against 
those of a rival institution. If the present system of obtaining employment under Government 
is to be maintained, wo think it would be only fair to select examiners from Government and 
aided schools in equal numbers. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission can boast of as complete a system of education as any other 
body of educationists in the country. It is small, but well rounded. It begins with its fellow- 
countrymen and ends with the lowest castes of the inhabitants of the province. The following 
is a brief summary of its educational agency 

One European and Eurasian School (aided). Two Anglo-Vernacular Schools (aided). 

One Kindergarten School (unaided). Thirteen Primary Schools (aided). 

Two High Schools (aided). Eleven Primary Schools (unaided). 

Of these thirty schools, 

Seventeen are for boys, twelve of which are aided and five are unaided. 

Seven for girls, four of which are aided and three are unaided. 

Six are mixed schools, two of these being aided and four unaided. 

TheUnaided mixed school for Dhcds in this city has at present an attendance of over 60 
pupils, who last month contributed 15 annas in fees—an amount sufficient to pay the salaries of 
two monitors and the rent of the school-room. 

The proportion of the grant received in Mission aided schools to the entire cost is from one- 
eighth to one-tliird for our boys’, and from one-fifth to one-half for our girls’, schools. 

We would finally add the gratifying fact that altogether there are now over 1,800 pupils 
under instruction in the schools maintained by the Irish Presbyterian Mission. 


To—The Hon. W. W. Huntkh, D.C.L., C.I.E., Pbesidbnt, and the Members of the Education Commission. 

Gentlemen,— In behalf of our fellow-citizens we, the Chairman and Members of the Ahmed- 
abad Municipality, beg leave to offer you a warm welcome to our city. Your coming in our midst 
is to you a duty—to us it is an honour of which wc are exceedingly proud. We feel that the 
investigation you are now engaged in will place the Education System of India on a thorough] v 
sound basis, and that all the claims laid before you will have an impartial hearing and "a 
just settlement, especially those grounded upon Self-Help. 

Though not an old city, speaking comparatively, Ahmedabad has made a mark in history 
which ranks it among the towns of note in Hindustan. Like most of those towns, it has had its 
vicissitudes—vicissitudes involving considerable injury to the city and the surrounding country. 
But the advent of the British Government has brought in an unbroken period of peace and a 
general freedom from disturbance : this the people prize at their full value and are very grate¬ 
ful for. In years past, during the period of Mussulman sovereignty, Ahmedabad was one of the 
finest cities in the world : it excited the admiration of travellers, some of whom liaVe been loud in 
their praises of its grandeur. The decay of that power, the raids of the Marathds, the vandal¬ 
ism which accompanied those excursions, and their greed when they came into the possession of 
the district, caused extensive havoc far and wide. The city was divested of its riches and 
splendour: poverty and desolation became its lot. 

As soon, however, as the administration of the district acquired something like a settled 
form under the British Government and the inhabitants began to feel somewhat at ease, Ahmed¬ 
abad made it a point of trying what could be done by self-help. Its first attempt was 
to secure itself against the depredations of the wild Kolis and Bheels, then given to preda¬ 
tory habits. The people voluntarily adopted a system of local taxation for the restoration of the 
city walls, and when this work was near completion, they turned their attention to sanitary 
arrangements as understood at that time, and diverted the funds to the construction and main¬ 
tenance of roads, to the lighting of streets, and to scavenging. This system continued for nearly 
twenty-five years, and was, in January 1857, substituted by a regular Municipality under the old 
Act XXVI of 1852. Our present constitution is that of a City Municipality under the Bombay 
Act VI of 1873. It will thus be observed that long beforo Government thought of introducing 
municipal institutions in this 'Presidency (the City of Bombay excepted) Ahmedabad possessed an 
organisation which, in its main character, was essentially Municipal. Our municipal government 
is quite half a century old, and this is exclusive of the period occupied in rebuilding the walls. 

Notwithstanding all that has been accomplished, Ahmedabad has ceased to be anything 1 
more than a provincial city. We have not now the broad, comely roads, and the palatial resi¬ 
dences which formed its peculiar attractions under the Mussulman reign; we have not now the 

3 
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luxurious nobles wbo lived in pomp and elegance at the expense of the people without doing any¬ 
thing for them : but we have now, what they had not then, a system or sanitation which aims at 
the promotion of public health; we have now a community with equal rights and privileges; a 
community in which wealth and material prosperity are pretty fairly diffused throughout its 
various social strata; a community which follows its pursuits and occupations without any fear of 
being deprived of its earnings through freaks of authority : in short, we have a community con¬ 
tented and happy. Our trade and industries are flourishing, and the mills and public works give 
employment to a largo section of the population. 

Of the architectural monuments which were the glory of the city formerly, a few mosques 
and rozas are all that remain : they form the sights which still attract tourists to Ahmedabad. 
The measures recently introduced by the Government of India in the Arehasological Department 
for the repair of these objects of art, will, in the course of a few years, restore them to their 
pristine condition, and enable them to further brave the ravages of time. 

The restoration of the Kdnkarid Tank, a work of great beauty and unconnected with any 
religious or sectarian institution, has been taken in hand by the Municipality itself, and in view 
thereof the inhabitants of the city have, since 1862-63, voluntarily subjected themselves to a tax 
of two annas per maund on gheo. The realisations therefrom constitute the fund which provides 
ways and means, and up to date upwards of a lakh has already been spent on renovation and 
repair. It is to the Honourable T. C. Hope, formerly Acting Collector of Ahmedabad, that we 
owe the conception of the idea for the restoration of this remarkable tank. 

In matters educational also Ahmedabad has tried to help itself. Until 1879 our municipal 
grants towards the schools in the city averaged nearly Us. 6,000 per annum, as under— 

Towards boys' schools—Rs. 4,770, 

Towards girls' schools—Rs. 1,200, 

and since then we have been paying 11s. 3,000 per annum additionally towards the maintenance 
of the Gujarath College, so that our yearly contributions at present amount to Rs. 9,000, which is 
about 4 per cent, of our revenue of 2^ lakhs. Bombay, with its income of upwards of 30 lakhs, 
contributes towards education some Rs. 30,000, or only one per cent., so that we may safely state 
that no Municipality in this Presidency devotes to education a larger portion of its revenue 
than Ahmedabad. 

But it is in respect of self-help in the matter of female education that Ahmedabad rises pro¬ 
minently above all its fellow-towns in the Presidency. While Bombay was, in 1849 to 1856, 
straggling hard for the establishment of girls' schools through the laudable exertions of the 
“ Students’ Literary and Scientific Society,” the munificence of two of our citizens placed 
at once within the reach of the public two excellent schools, founded on a firm basis and 
provided with a staff of teachers^ and these schools have gone on imparting instruction 
since 1849-50 to hundreds of girls, who, but for them, would never have Known the advan¬ 
tages of learning, however small the knowledge received by them may have been. The late Nek 
Namdar Sakhavate Bahadur Harkoover Shethani, widow of a worthy citizen, Hathising 
Kesrising, who, assisted by Rao Bahadur Sett Premabhai Himabbai, founded the large Civil 
Hospital here known as “ The Iluttising and Premabhai Hospital,” gave Rs. 13,500 in cash and 
a building for the location of her school; and the late Rao Bahadur Magganbhai Karamchand 
gave upwards of Rs. 17,000 in promissory notes and cash, besides a school-house at his own cost. 
The moneys have been invested and are in the hands of Government, while the schools are managed 
each by a Committee under the supervision of the Educational Department. The Shethani's 
endowment has continued to stand at the original figure, and yields an income of Rs. 540 per 
annum, while that of the late Rao Baliadur Magganbhai Karamchand has risen to Rs. 19,000, 
returning an annual income of Rs. 830. The schools bear the names of the donors respectively, 
and they are situated in the thickly populated parts of the city. The municipal grant is in aid. 

Again, it was the offer of Rs. 10,000 by our citizen Rao Bahadur Becbardas Ambaidas, and 
the grant of Rs. 5,000 from the Municipality for a site, which led to the construction here of the 
Female Training College, which bears the name of that gentleman's daughter, Mahalakshmi, 
since deceased. 

We wish it to be understood that in bringing to notice the grants-in-aid and benefactions 
mentioned above, our object is simply to lay before you facts. Self-help has been the motto of 
Ahmedabad and its inhabitants from almost the very commencement of the British rule. We 
have never yet had recourse to prayers to Jupiter without putting our shoulders to the wheel; and 
we respectfully trust that you will allow that a community which has shown itself capable of 
helping itself, and has all along tried its best to help itself, deserves well of the Government 
whose subjects it is the good fortune of its members 1 3 be. 

Ahmedabad, 

The 6th November 1882. 
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Memorial of the Sdstru of Ahmedabad. 

May the blessings of the Pandits of the City of Ahmedabad attend His Excellency Lord 
Ripon, who has acquired a name for statesmanship in the land of England, and who, as Governor 
General, like the sun that imparts bloom to the lotus, confers happiness on us, the people of 
India! 

May our best wishes attend Dr. Hunter, the Prosident, and the members of the Education 
Commission, who are verved in courtesy and doing good to others! 

This is the prayer of the Sastris and Pandits residing in the City of Ahmedabad. 

That the Mogul Emperors, Peshvas, and the Gaekvads, who successively reigned over this 
land, gave encouragement to Sanskrit literature. By the patronage of those rulers, teachers in 
Sanskrit, secure in their means of comfortable livelihood, left aside all other occupation and im¬ 
parted education, day and night, to their pupils. Thus, the knowledge of the Sastras had, at that 
time, attained full development. Such is not the case at present. It is true that the knowledge 
of Sanskrit, as a language, has come to be diffused among all classes of people. Yet the Btudy 
of logic, Mimansa, and other systems of philosophy, has almost disappeared. The object of 
modern students of Sanskrit is to acquire a familiarity with the Sanskrit tongue , and not with 
the various sciences expounded in that language, It cannot be argued that a mere knowledge 
of the language would enable those desirous of mastering the sciences to attain their object, 
because oral interpretation traditionally conveyed from teacher to pupil is necessary to a proper 
understanding of the real meaning of the various sciences ; and because Western scholars aro not 
expected to be familiar with the traditional interpretation of them. For this very reason Ger¬ 
man professors have secured the services of some old pandits for the benefit of themselves and 
of their pupils. But, by reason of the smallness of the number of pandits thus employed, and 
because of the growing rarity of pandits on account of the closing of the schools for them, Hindu 
sciences and philosophy stand a chance of rapid disappearance. The only means calculated, in 
our opinion, to put a stop to such a contingency happening is to establish Sanskrit colleges, and 
to employ a greater number of the old race of pandits in the existing colleges and schools. 

We therefore fervently pray that your Honourable Commission will recommend steps like 
these to be taken by those responsible for the government of the country, in order to bring 
about a revival of Sanskrit learning in India. 

Ahmedabad, 

The 6th November 1882 . 


To—The Honourable W. W. Huxthb, C.I.E., LL.B., President, and the Members of the Eeucation Commission. 

Tho Memorial of the Anjunmn-i-Ialam of Bombay 

Respectfully sheweth as follows Your Memorialists beg, in the first place, to put on 
record the lively satisfaction they feel at the arrival of the President and Members of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission to the capital of Western India, and to express a conviction that while the 
labours of the Commission cannot fail to do an immense amount of good to the cause of general 
education in India, it is the Muhammadan community, and the interests of Muhammadan educa¬ 
tion in particular, that must be move largely benefited than any other community in consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances by which they are surrounded, 

2. That education has made rapid progress in India during the last twenty years, that its 
benefits have been more or less shared by all communities with one single notable exception, are 
facts which must be patent to all, and to none more so than to the members of the Education 
Commission. Whother we look to tho schools, the colleges, the liberal professions, or the Gov¬ 
ernment services, the same fact stares us in the face, and we find that while the Hindus, Parsis, 
Christians, and all other communities have participated in the general intellectual, moral, and 
material progress of the country, that community which only a short time ago was ruling India 
from one end to the other, has not only not progressed, but has actually been thrown back, and 
has now reached a depth of ignorance, poverty, distress, and degradation which, unless speedily 
remedied, cannot fail to be a source of danger to the State. 

3. To show the present deplorable state of the Muhammadan community of this Presidency 
in regard to high education, your Memorialists beg to invite your attention to the following start¬ 
ling statistics taken from the Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1880-81 

The Deccan College has 173 students, but not a single Muhammadan. 

The Elphinstone College has 175 students, and only 5 Muhammadans. 

The Ahmedabad College has 24 students, but not a single Muhammadan. 

The St. Xavier’s College has 71 students, and only 1 Muhammadan. 

The General Assembly’s Institution has 85 students, and no Muhammadan. 
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4. The following figures show that the same painful state of things exists in regard to 
special or scientific education amongst Muhammadans:— 

The Government Law School has 162 scholars, and only 3 Muhammadan^ 

The Grant Medical College has 282 pupils, only 8 of whom are Muhammadans. 

The Poona Engineering College has 159 students, only 5 of whom are Muhammadans, 

5. The figures given below show that Muhammadans, as a rule, have not received any benefit 
from the High Schools of this Presidency:— 

The Poona High School has 574 students, out of whom only 12 are Muhammadans. 

The Sholapur High School has 110 students, out of whom only 2 are Muhammadans. 

The Rutnageri High School has 176 students, out of whom only 10 are Muhammadans. 

The Elphinstone High School has 796 students, out of whom only 17 are Muhammadans. 

The St. Xavier’s High School has 675 students, out of whom only 19 are Muhammadans. 

The records of the University show that while no less than 15,247 students belonging to 
other communities have passed the Matriculation Examination during the last 
twenty-three years (1859 to 1881), only 48 Muhammadans youths have passed that 
examination during the same period! 

6. The figures given below show the same painful state of things in regard to secondary 
education 

There are 6,735 pupils learning English in the city of Bombay, out of whom only 220 
are Muhammadans. 

There arc 9,586 in Central Division, out of whom only 307 are Muhammadans. 

There are 977 in North-East Division, out of whom only 39 are Muhammadans. 

There are 4,459 in Northern Division, out of whom only 182 are Mahummadans. 

There are 2,801 in Southern Division, out of whom only 62 are Muhammadans. 

There are 19,965 in Sindh, out of whom only 795 are Muhammadans. 

7. In regard to primary education the Muhammadans have not fared much better, inasmuch 
as out of a total of 275,000 pupils in the vernacular schools of the Presidency we find that only 
38,568 are Muhammadans, while no less than 235,077 are Hindus. 

8. Your Memorialists submit that it is unnecessary to cite any further figures or statistics 
to establish the painful fact that from a combination of causes and circumstances, for some of 
which at least the educational authorities are distinctly responsible, the Mussulman population of this 
Presidency has been sinking deeper and deeper into ignorance, poverty, and distress. Neither 
does it appear to be necessary to argue at length the incontrovertible proposition that this state 
of things ought not to he allowed to exist one day longer than possible. 

9. As to the causes which have brought about the present unsatisfactory state of the Muham¬ 
madan society in India, your Memorialists beg to invite your attention to the views expressed by 
the Honourable B. Tyabjee in his evidence before the Commission. Those causes may shortly be 
recapitulated as follows :— 

1. A feeling of prido for the glories of their past empire, and the consequent inability to 

reconcile themselves to the circumstances of the present. 

2. Love and pride for the literature of India, Persia, and Arabia, to which they have 

been so long attached, and the consequent inability to appreciate the modern arts, 

sciences, and literature of Europe. 

3. A vague feeling that European education is antagonistic to the traditions of Islam 

and leads to infidelity or atheism. 

4. Failure or neglect on the part of the educational authorities to provide suitable schools 

for Muhammadan youths. 

5. Poverty, which prevents them from availing themselves of even the existing schools. 

6. A feeling that the Government of the country takes no notice of their deduced position 

and does nothing to extricate them from it, 

7. A feeling that English education in Government schools is of little practical value and 

is useless for the ordinary purposes of life. 

10. It is obvious that some at least of the above specified causes are capable of being speedily 
removed by the Government, and your Memorialists, while endorsing generally the views expressed 
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by the Honourable 33. Tyabjeo in his evidence, would invite your earnest attention to the remedial 
measures proposed by him and which may be summarised as follows 

1. The establishment of primary, secondary, and even high schools for Mussulman boys in 

all the principal centres of Muhammadan population throughout the Presidency. 

2. The adoption of the Hindustani language as the medium of instruction in all Muham¬ 

madans schools. 

3. That instruction in Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic should be combined with instruction 

in the other branches of knowledge. 

4. That Mussulman teachers and supervisors should, as far as possible, be employed to 

conduct and superintend the management of such schools. 

5. That, whenever possible, a Committee of educated and independent Muhammadan gentle¬ 

men should be invited to inspect and to advise upon the constitution and manage¬ 
ment of Mussulman schools. 

G. That the ideas, feelings, and sentiments, and even the prejudices, of Mussulmans must 
be carefully taken into account in the foundation and management of schools intended 
for Mussulman boys. 

7, That a series of text-books—Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic—should be published and 

adopted in Mussulman schools, and that the attention of Oriental scholars should 
bo especially invited to this important subject by the offer of suitable rewards. 

8. That in consideration of the extreme poverty of the community, poor Mussulman 

boys should be admitted entirely free. 

11. The observations which your Memorialists have hitherto made apply exclusively to 
Muhammadan education, but they feel that they ought not to lose this opportunity of expressing 
their views in regard to the general educational system to be established in India, and which 
must influence the prosperity or otherwise of the Mussulman community no less than that of the 
other subjects of Her Majesty in India. 

12. In the first place, your Memorialists beg to deprecate in the strongest manner possible 
any idea or suggestion that the present policy of the Government in regard to high education 
should in any degree be departed from. Your Memorialists are satisfied that any such departure 
would be fatal to the cause of education in India, and they earnestly hope that the present Viceroy, 
who of all others has the good of the people at heart, would not seriously entertain a policy 
which, so far as your Memorialists can judge, has been universally and unanimously condemned 
by all competent and disinterested witnesses, and which, if adopted, would at one blow cut off 
all means for the moral, material, and intellectual progress of the peoplo. 

13. In the next place, your Memorialists would invite your earnest attention to the question 
of establishing schools for agricultural and technical education, where the masses of the people 
could be taught scientific methods of agriculture and other practical arts, sciences, and industries 
as a means of obtaining their own livelihood, and at the same time forwarding the material and 
intellectual prosperity of the country. Your Memorialists are aware that this is a most difficult 
and complicated question, but at the same time they feel that the time has now come for the Gov¬ 
ernment to make one supreme effort for the purpose of rescuing the people from the baneful 
results of their own apathy and indifference in the matter. The soil of the country is being 
gradually impoverished, and those ancient arts and manufactures which had flourished in India for 
centuries have now been practically extinguished in consequence of the modern inventions of 
Europe and America, with the manufacture and practical working of which the people of this 
country are totally unacquainted. 

14. Under these circumstances your Memorialists submit that the Government would only be 
discharging half its duty should it remain content with establishing high schools and colleges 
without making any efforts to make the masses of the people acquainted with those improved 
methods of agriculture and those practical arts, sciences, and industries,—and the use, manufacture, 
and working of those inventions and mechanics,—which have so completely altered the face of 
Europe and America during the present century. 

15. Another important subject to which your Memorialists would beg to direct your attention 
is the establishment of some schools at least of a more practical kind, where more of useful and 
less of ornamental instruction may be given to those who wish to adopt a mercantile or an agricul¬ 
tural ot some other practical profession, and who dernot wish to graduate at the University, or to 
follow any of the learned professions. Your Memorialists are of opinion that in a commercial and 
practical Presidency like Bombay education would be much more general and would be much more 
largely supported by the wealthy and mercantile classes if suitable schools specially designed for 
giving a practical education were opened. As it is, all the commercial classes, whether Hindu—as 
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for instance the Bhattias, the Lohannas, and the Banias,—or Mussulman—as the Memons, the 
Khojas, and the Borahs,—have steadily kept themselves aloof from all Government schools. 

16. For the purpose of attracting these commercial and other practical classes, your Memorial¬ 
ists would recommend the following modifications in the usual curriculum, viz .,— 

(a) Algebra and Euclid, as well as minute details of general geography, history, and 
grammar, should be omitted. 

(5) Mental and practical arithmetic, native modes of writing fractions, casting accounts, 
letter-writing, book-keeping, Indian weights and measures, and multiplication 
tables, should be more systematically taught. 

17. While advocating these reforms in the system of national education for boys, your 
Memorialists cannot but press upon the Commission the extreme importance of extending facilities 
for the education of girls also. Hitherto the educational authorities seem to have confined their 
attention to the education of boys only, but it is obvious that India can never hope to be a really 
well-educated and civilised country so long as one-half of its population remains in a state of 
absolute ignorance. To attack this evil at the root it is necessary to establish elementary schools 
for girls where reading and writing, a little arithmetic, sewing, knitting, &c., should be taught. 

18. Another matter of great general importance to which your Memorialist would draw your 
attention is the necessity of making some provision for the physical development of the pupils in 
the various Government schools. With this object your Memorialists would recommend the 
establishment of play-grounds, gymnasia, &c., and would insist upon a certain portion of the time 
being devoted to play and exercise superintended by the teachers themselves. 

19. Your Memorialists are, of course, aware that to modify, extend, and develope the educa 
tional system of India in its primary, secondary, and higher phases in the manner indicated above, 
and to open new agricultural, technical, and commercial schools, as well as to provide suitable 
facilities for the education of girls, would require larger funds than are at present at the disposal 
of Government. Considering, however, not only the importance, but the magnitude of the 
interests involved in the question—considering that the moral, material, and intellectual progress 
of the nation depends very largely on the efficiency of its educational system—considering that 
the happiness, prosperity, and even the peace and security of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects 
depend far more upon the development of the national resources than upon the perfection of the 
military system, your Memorialists cannot but earnestly hope that you will recommend and that 
the Government of Lord Kip on will adopt some moans or other for the accomplishment of these 
high and noble aims. 

20. More specially do your Memorialists entreat the Commission to examine into the state of 
Muhammadan education, to consider, and, if possible, to remove the causes which have hitherto 
checked all progress—moral, material, and intellectual—of the Mussulman community, and to 
reconlmend and insist upon the adoption of such remedial measures as may enable that community 
to make up for lost time, and to participate in the blessings of enlightenment, and moral and 
material prosperity, along with the other communities of India. 

21. The expenditure necessary for this purpose may be great, possibly greater in proportion 
than the expenditure on the education of the other communities of India; but your Memorialists 
do not hesitate to assert that no amount of expenditure can be too great, that no amount of expendi¬ 
ture can be justly grudged by the other communities when the object of the expenditure is to 
Bave 40 millions of Her Majesty’s subjects from sinking lower and lower in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion and becoming a standing menace to the security of the Empire. 

22. Your Memorialists speak from a full knowledge of all the facts and circumstances relating 
to the present distressing state of Muhammadan society all over India, when they state it to be their 
firm conviction that it is absolutely necessary, not merely for the sake of the Mussulmans them¬ 
selves, but for the peace, security, and welfare of the whole Indian community, that a strong effort 
should be made to rescue the Muhammadans from their present dangerous state of ignorance and 
consequent distress. 

And your Memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


To—The IIon. W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President, and the Members of the Education Commission. 

The Memorial of the Anjuman-i.Tahzib of Bombay 

Respectfully sheweth as follows, —Your Memorialists most respectfully beg to present 
their humble address to you, and approach to welcome your arrival here. They have been atton- 
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tively watching the progress of the Education Commission from the day it commenced its work 
till this, and from what they have already seen, they fully hope that your advent here will in 
time do immense good both to the public of Bombay at large and to your Memorialists in parti¬ 
cular. 

2. That you, as the President of the said Commission, have given every satisfaction to them 
and to the different communities of India, is a fact on which they heartily congratulate you. 
The name that you have made for yourself in the literary world and your intense anxiety to 
retrieve native education from its low state, and your great zeal for bettering the condition of the 
natives of India, all convince them that benefits of the most permanent character will accrue 
to India. They have further to thank you for your personal trouble in going all over India and 
ascertaining the educational wants and claims of the people. 

3. Your Memorialists solicit your kind attention to the condition of their co-religionists, 
which, be it said to their great sorrow, is getting worse and worse. They would have here 
dwelt on the several causes which havo brought about this change and to suggest at the same 
time the way and means of their removal; but, as their views are precisely the same as those 
expressed by the Anjuman-i-Islam in their memorial, they think it superfluous to repeat them 
here. But there are two points to which they beg to draw your kind attention, as in their 
opinion they have been overlooked by the Anjuman-i-Islam 

lstly .—It is desirable that many Muhammadans, who are well educated in their own language 
and literature, but do not possess any very great knowledge of English, should be employed in 
Government service. Their want of knowledge of English has till now proved a great bar to 
their holding honourable and responsible Government appointments. This state of things, your 
Memorialists request, should be done away with to inspire confidence in the hearts of the Muham¬ 
madans and to encourage to go onwards in the path of knowledge. Such men as are well versed 
in Urdu, Persian, and Arabic languages, should be enlisted in Government service. 

2ndly .—It is also very essential that the rule by which persons above the age of "5 are 
disqualified for Government service should be cancelled in case of the Muhammadans. 

This rule lies much in the way of Muhammadan education, for Muhammadans as a rule would 
not have anything to do with the secular education of their children before their religious education 
is completed. They do not much believe in the efficacy of mere secular education that does not go 
hand in hand with that in religion. They therefore little care for the former unless they have reason 
to hope that some sort of worldly good will follow from it, and they look upon the latter as of 
paramount importance. Prom this it will be clear that it is hardly possible even for very intelli¬ 
gent men to begin their English education earlier than the age of 16 or 17, and to finish their 
University career before that of 25. Thus, as their University diplomas, obtained after the age of 
25, are not likely to serve them as avenues to Government service, they think lightly of Uni¬ 
versity education, pay little attention to it, and if they at all have any mind to be in Govern¬ 
ment service, try to pick up what little English they can before they are twenty-five and rest 
content with it. 

In conclusion, your Memorialists hope that the various causes of want of education among the 
Muhammadans pointed out, and the means and methods of remedying them suggested in the mehio- 
rial of the Anjuman-i-Islam and herein, will draw the attention of the Commission they so justly 
deserve. And your Memorialists shall, as in duty bound, ever pray. 


prefatory remarks to Memorial following. 

Honoured Sir, —Before I proceed to read this Memorial, I think it necessary to make a few 
preparatory remarks so as to leave no room for any misconception as to the real object your Memo¬ 
rialists have in view in submitting the same for your favourable consideration. The limited time 
we had in getting up this Memorial has prevented us from making it as elaborate and exhaustive as 
we otherwise would nave wished it to he ; but in order that there might not he any misunderstand¬ 
ing, I am desired to state that in submitting the suggestions contained in this Memorial, your 
Memorialists do not in the least intend to find fault with the broad principles on which education 
in general and higher education in particular is now imparted in Government schools and 
colleges. We feel convinced that for the regeneration of India higher education ought to take 
deeper roots in the land than what it has hitherto clone. It is true that higher education has not 
hitherto been sought for its own sake in a degree and to an extent it ought to have done; but the 
conditions of the country which has hitherto produced this result are fast vanishing away, and 
your Memorialists feel fully convinced that under the fostering care of the British rule, higher 
education in the next generation would be sought for its own sake in a spirit which strengthens 
the growth of such education in the more civilised countries of the West. Without, therefore, in 
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any way intending to impair the efforts of Government in promoting higher education, your 
Memorialists crave leave to offer the suggestions contained in the document 1 am now to (read, 
for making certain additions in the course of elementary and middle-class education with a view 
that youths who may be prevented from a variety of causes from prosecuting their studies to the 
standard of higher education may be so trained as to be able to be useful members to the vast 
mercantile community, which forms, so to speak, the backbone of the prosperity of India. We 
crave permission to allow us that these few remarks may be read as part and parcel of the Memorial 
which I now proceed to read. 


To—The Hon. W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission, Bombay. 

The Memorial of the Inhabitants of Bombay 

Most respectfully shewetit, —That your Memorialists, who are Bankers, Shroffs, 
Merchants and Traders carrying on business in Bombay, beg to avail themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity afforded by the presence of your Commission while conducting enquiries in this city into 
the state of primary, secondary, and higher education in the Presidency of Bombay, to bring to 
your notice a pressing want they have of late years felt in connection with their establishments 
of clerks, and the general management of their hanking and mercantile affairs, both in Bombay 
and up-country. The want they refer to is that of clerks and accountants thoroughly trained 
up in the Native and European systems of hanking, book-koepmg, easting up of mercantile 
accounts, and carrying on mercantile correspondence, and of men qualified by their education to 
take up the posts of managers of banking or mercantile institutions. They find it difficult every 
year to replace old, dead, or dismissed hands by men fit to take up at once the active duties of a 
mehta (an accountant or book-keeper), a killidar (cash-keeper), and a moonim (manager). A 
few years "back it was usual to recruit such persons from Gujarath, hut latterly your Memorialists 
have found that such recruits are not easily obtainable even on tempting salaries, owing, they 
believe, partly to the falling off in Gujarath, and elsewhere in this Presidency, in the number 
of indigenous schools which aim at imparting such instruction to their pupils as is useful to 
them in daily life, and partly, or rather in a great measure, to the fact of the present schools 
for primary and secondary education, Government or aided, having failed to give instruction in 
subjects purely of a practical character. 

When it is considered how large is the number of hanking, commission, agency and tradino- 
Native and European firms, great and small, in Bombay; what numerous ramifications they have 
in the interior of the Presidency; how large is the aggregate volume and value of raw and manu¬ 
factured products which pass through their hands; how changed are the conditions of modern 
trade; what despatch has te be used in mercantile transactions and how these transactions involve 
quick transfers of money from one hand to another, some idea may he formed of the necessity for 
a wide field of selection for men trained up in the Native and European systems of book¬ 
keeping. 

Your Memorialists feel sure that the Government of India cannot but look with regret upon 
this result of the present system of primary and secondary education among them, which greatly 
circumscribes the field of selection of men of business qualifications. Such a result, your Memo¬ 
rialists believe, cannot have been contemplated by the Government. Tliat there is a lurking 
suspicion in the mind of the Government of India that, as regards education which is of daily 
practical usefulness in life, the State machinery does not work well, appears from paragraph 17 of 
the Resolution of the Government of India of the 3rd February last appointing the Education 
Commission. In that paragraph the Government of India observe that “ the great majority of 
those who prosecute their studies beyond the primary stage will never go beyond the curriculum 
of the Middle, or, at furthest, of the Iligh School. It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
the education they receive should be as thorough and sound as possible. There are grounds for 
doubting whether there is not, in some provinces at any rate, much room for improvement in this 
respect/’ Under these circumstances it is important to consider what steps may be taken to 
remedy the evil arising from want of a system which imparts education that is practically useful 
to those intent upon adopting a business career in life. ‘ 

Your Memorialists think, without wishing to interfere in any manner with the standard of 
instruction leading up to the University course, that the first step which may be taken to attain 
this object would be to make arrangements for convoying in primary and secondary schools a 
knowledge of raw and manufactured products concerned in the export and import trade of India 
and an exposition of the first general principles of trade and of the economic laws which govern 
the distribution and exchange of commodities and the course of international trade. To this end 
it is desirable, in the opinion of your Memorialists, to compile, under the supervision of a Com¬ 
mittee composed of businessmen, Native and European, a graduated series of trade manuals for 
India in Vernacular and English suited to the capacity of students and treating of Native and 
European methods of banking and book-keeping, and to introduce them as regular subjects along 
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with a general course of study into all schools for primary and secondary education. The other 
step which yoar Memorialists take leave to suggest is the extension of State patronage to masters 
of the present indigenous schools in the Presidency, and the offer of inducement to tkoso who may 
be prepared to open such schools in remote villages as the most efficacious way of extending the 
blessings of education among the masses through a cheaper, more popular, and more practical 
agency, one having the recommendation of being more consonant to the habits, customs, and 
traditions of the people. 

And your Memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

Bombay, 

The 31st October 1882. 


No. 79, dated 3Ut October, 1882. 

From —The Right Revekend tho Loud Bishop of Bombay, 

To—The Secretary of the GoTcrnmont Commission on Education. 

Before the Education Commission closes its investigations in Bombay, I am desirous of bring¬ 
ing to the notice of the Commissioners a cause of complaint against the working of the Govern¬ 
ment system, in part at least of this Presidency. 

With the exception of one or two schools belonging to the Church Missionary Society, the 
efforts of the Church of England in this Presidency for Native education are made almost entirely 
for tho benefit of Christian children. 

These, in one large Mission field—that of Ahmednagar—are scattered in dozens and half 
dozens over many villages. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, under whose aus¬ 
pices the Mission is maintained, has in its pay about forty schoolmasters in the districts in ques¬ 
tion. Some of the schools which are opened under these masters are taken advantage of by non- 
Christian children in the absence of Government schools. But in many cases the Mission schools 
would be rendered unnecessary if the principles of Government education were enforced in the 
Government schools. 

We are compelled to keep schools open for our Christian children in villages where Govern¬ 
ment schools exist, because in defiance of those principles the Christian children, being born of 
low-caste parents, are excluded from the Government schools. In the same way we are precluded 
from taking advantage of the Government schools for children who have got beyond the very 
elementary teaching of our own indigenous schools. 

One catechist, who is a Brahmin by birth, fought a successful battle in his own village and 
secured the admission of his children to the Government school. In the case of low-caste Chris¬ 
tian children the only result of our appeals to the authorities of the Collectorate and the Depart¬ 
ment has been that they have been allowed to sit under a ckapar outside tho windows of the 
school, and learn what they could in this way. 


Address to the Education Commission of 1882, by the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch 

of the East India Association. 

We, the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, 
heartily welcome, Sir, your Commission to this great city. Your Commission is of very high 
importance for the future advancement of India in its material, moral, and political condition. 
The education of the people of this vast country is oue of the most effective means of raising it in 
civilisation. 

We take this opportunity of expressing some of our views on this most weighty subject. 
The first and most important question is the means to supply all degrees of education 
to the vast population of India. As it is at present, the means are extremely inadequate, and 
only a fifteenth, or still smaller portion, of the school-age population yet receive education at all. 
Some more than twenty millions of the rising generation receive no education at all, except what 
some indigenous schools provide to some portion. 

Government feel that they are not able to tax the people directly in some way or other, and 
the effort which Government now make is to find out some means by which the people may be 
induced to tax themselves for the purpose of education. That it is very desirable to make the 
people take their education in their own hands, we freely and fully admit, and it is in fact one of 
the most effectual means of bringing home to them or educating them in Local Self-Government, 
an object so nobly undertaken by the present Viceroy with sincerity and energy. But the great 
question is where to find tho means in the present extreme poverty of the country. We do not 
desire to make this address a lengthy one. The various details of the best methods of giving the 
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most useful education would be far more ably placed before you by those who have directed their 
best attention to the practical working of the Department. We confine ourselves here to some of 
the broad questions concerned in it. 

The question of education is but a small portion of the various national wants of this country, 
and it is absolutely necessary that the causes of its present poverty should be removed before any 
of its wants, whether of education or others, can be adequately supplied. For this purpose the 
most important remedy we submit is to make the whole administration less costly by a larger 
infusion of Native agency. Then only will the people enjoy what they produce, will be able to 
supply all their wants, and under the guidance of high English supervision will advance in 
prosperity and civilisation. We once more submit, therefore, that a large reduction of European 
agency is absolutely necessary as the great remedy for the present material and moral poverty of 
India. With a returning prosperity the Government will be well able to obtain the necessary 
means to provide, to the fullest extent, all high or low, the educational, as well as all other import¬ 
ant wants of the country. 

We here wish to touch upon two points only, appdieable to the question of reduction, directly. 
We beg to urge that it is high time now, after the educational efforts of more than half a century, 
that all educational posts should be filled up by natives, excepting only the highest, in each province, 
to keep up a living connection with the current of European progress in thought. We have 
heard with satisfaction that Government do not intend to recede in the least, from the present 
extent of higher education, and we cannot but feel that a still much larger extension of it is 
necessary. As one important result, out of others, of high education, we think it necessary to 
mention here that it has had a great influence iu raising the moral and general character of the 
educated. 

The importance of primary education for the masses cannot be denied by any one, and when 
Government themselves are alive to this necessity and have considered it important enough to. 
justify the present Commission, we do not think it right to waste any words upon this subject. 
We would simply make a short reference to the question of female education. 

When boys’ schools were opened it was difficult enough to get pupils, and for many years 
education was free. In the case of female education, the inducements to parents to educate their 
daughters are far less, till the time comes when the people generally well understand the necessity 
and importance of female education for the best sake of the males themselves, that good and 
educated mothers only can bring up good, educated, true, and manly sons, not to say anything of 
the rights of humanity, that women are as much entitled to the rights and privileges of this world 
as men, though each have their peculiar work in llieir respective spheres. It is greatly necessary 
in the present state of the lights of the people on this great question that Government should give 
every possible and liberal aid for a long time to come. That Government should require efficiency 
in the schools is quite right, but the education should be as much free as possible to draw the largest 
number of pupils to the schools, even n-.ore so than what was done for the boys. With reference 
to the system of grant-in-aid, we regard it as one of the best means of attaining the object in 
view, but we submit with every deference that, as a matter of justice, righteousness, and policy, 
the fundamental principle of the “conscience clause ” must be made a necessary condition as in 
the United Kingdom, or we apprehend that great difficulties and even disasters will arise from 
the non-enforcement of this principle, as India is a place of all the religions in the world. And 
unless a thorough freedom of conscience and neutrality in religious matters is most strictly 
observed, the convulsions arising from religious wars will, we submit, bo such as wo can hardly 
form at present any adequate conception of. The Multan and Salem riots give some indication 
of what disastrous result may ensue where whole classes of different religions set against each 
other. 

We conclude this address with our best wishes for the success of this Commission, and we 
sincerely trust that it will lead Government to consider the great Indian problem in all its 
magnitude and importance. 

Bombay, 

The 3lsh October 1882. 

STATEMENT OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE BOMBAY 

PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 

To—The President and Memhkus of the Provincial Committee of the Education Commission, Bombay. 

Gentlemen,— The Proprietary School was founded on 10th June 18G0, under the auspices of 
an influential Committee composed of the undermentioned gentlemen 
Juggonath Sunkershett, Esq., 

Bomanjeo flormusjee Wadia, Esq., 

Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Esq., 

Pestonjee Ilormusjee Camajee, Esq., 

Sorabjee Framjee Cawasjec, Esq., 
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to meet the want of an entirely independent school for sons of wealthy Native gentlemen. With 
a view to place it on a permanent footing, a fund was raised of Its, 5,000 in 100 shares of Rs. 50 
each ; and the school commenced with 125 pupils, paying a fee of Rs. 5 per mensem each. To 
verify this statement I beg to quote the subjoined extracts from the Report on Public Instruction 
in the Bombay Presidency for 1859-60. 

Says Mr. E. I. Howard— 

“ A Proprietary English School has been established by the exertions of Mr. Coke and Mr. Cowasjee Shapurjee, 
the Gujarathi Deputy Educational Inspector, in the Fort of Bombay, for the education of 1 young gentlemen.’ It 
seems likely that the school will be successful. . . . Government will doubtless put a high value on this first 

serious attempt to break through the pernicious circle of Indian ideas on the subject of eleemosynary education—- 
ideas which tend to perpetuate the present severance between the educated and the wealthy classes which has been 
lamented by Lord Ellenborough.” 

Says Mr. Coke :— 

“ Fort 'Proprietary School. —This name has been given to an institution organised and established by this depart¬ 
ment on a co-operative system entirely new to Bombay. It is the first instance of the opening of a school through 
the agency of the Educational Department, without any pecuniary aid from Government. ... I consider the 
establishment of this school the most important fact which I have been able to accomplish during my short tenure 
of office.” 

Says the Government Resolution :— 

“ The Governor in Council also regards with great satisfaction the establishment, by the exertions of Mr. Coke 
and Mr. Cawasjee Shapurjee, of a Proprietary English Sohool in the Fort of Bombay. His Excellency in Council 
will watch the progress of this institution with great interest, and he trusts that it will contribute many students 
from the higher classes to the University of Bombay.” 

These extracts will servo to show that the Proprietary School was the first considerable ex¬ 
periment of a purely independent school on this side of India, and that it was constituted on an 
entirely novel principle—the principle of joint-stock concerns, by which none but shareholders had 
the privilege of nominating boys for admission. 

Mr. C. A. Beyts, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and the master of the Candidate class in the 
Elphinstone Institution, was selected for the post of Head-Master. During his Head-Mastership 
the school passed one student at the Matriculation Examination of the Bombay University, which, 
led the Chancellor, Sir Bartle Erere, to pay it the following compliment in his Convocation speech 
of 1863:— 

“ The constitution of the Bombay Proprietary School presents many admirable features. It numbers among it* 
students the sons of the richest and most respectable Paisi gentlemen. It is, I believe, self-supporting, and the pro¬ 
prietors with, as it appears to me, very sound judgment, retain its entire management in their own hands. We 
might justly expect from such a school, if not the largest number, certainly the largest proportion of candidates for 
admission to the University, and of competitors for University honors ; and I trust that the young student who has 
now appeared amongst us will be the first of many sons of our Parsi worthies who will vindicate by their career at 
this University their aspiration to be considered as one of the most enlightened communities in British India.” 

Mr. Beyts resigned his office in 1863 and was succeeded by Mr. Frank Morrison. During 
his Head-Mastership two students matriculated in the University. But soon after this symptoms 
of a decline in the popularity of the school began to make themselves manifest. Shareholders 
began throwing up their shares, chiefly in consequence of the collapse of the commercial and finan¬ 
cial excitement which had been raging then. The number continued steadily to fall, and in June 
1866 reached the lowest ehh. The crippled condition of the finances of the school, consequent on 
this state of affairs, necessitated the closing of it. Still there was felt a general desire to save 
such a beneficial institution from sinking into oblivion. At the meeting of the Proprietary body, 
convened for the purpose of formally winding it up, I, then First Assistant, offered to take it over 
and conduct it as an experimental measure. Accordingly, it was made over to me for a pecuniary 
consideration, in August 1866, from which time it got a fresh lease of life. 

When I took charge of the school the number on the register was 60. To attract more 
pupils it was deemed advisable to reduce the fee charged, which was felt a heavy strain on the re¬ 
duced means of parents. Three rates of fee, Rs. 7, 5, 3, regulated by the requirements of the 
learner, were substituted for that of Rs. 10, which had been charged all round. This reduction 
led to the infusion of a new and healthy element into the constitution of the school. The exclu¬ 
siveness with which the school had been hedged round had operated as a barrier to its success; 
and the admission of sons of middle-class gentlemen, together with that of a few deserving free 
students, exerted a salutary effect on the energies of the rich boys. To the school was attached 
a vernacular class, as the nucleus of a vernacular department from which to reinforce the Upper 
and Lower school. These reforms produced the desired effect. The number at the end of 1866 
rose to 100, and at the close of each succeeding year, it stood as follows: 139, 190, 219, 255, 
294, 315, 295, 290, 294, 322, 330, 350, 365, 370, 490,—the last figure attained being due to the 
incorporation into the school of an elementary vernacular school. These figures afford some indi¬ 
cation of the material progress the school has made in numerical strength and in popular esti¬ 
mation. 
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The school has been all throughout situated in a central locality in'the Port, and has occupied 
a house with four storeys, airy, commodious, and furnished with separate class rooms. It was 
purchased by me two years ago for the use of the school at a cost of Rs. 25,000. 

The total number of boys admitted during these sixteen years is about 2,450, and the total 
uumber withdrawn is about 1,894, leaving about 556 as the number on the register up to date. 
The same is distributed into 15 classes, and consists of 499 Parsees, 50 Hindus, and 7 Muham¬ 
madans. The average daily attendance is 84 percent. 

The school has always been equipped with a staff of teachers keeping pace with its develop¬ 
ment. At present it consists of, besides myself, sixteen subordinate teachers, graduates, under¬ 
graduates, and others. 

The course of instruction pursued in the school is in effect the same as that which obtains in 
Government Anglo-Vernacular and High Schools, with but this difference, that instead of the 
Departmental Series of elementary reading books, there is used an excellent series of books known 
as the Royal Readers. In the upper school approved classical authors are read. Moral and reli¬ 
gious instruction is also given to Parsi boys in the elementary classes. 

The school has been fairly successful at the Matriculation Examination. The following 
table gives the number of scholars who have matriculated each year since the school passed into 
my hands:— 
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The yearly average of students contributed to the University is over 9. 

The young men are in many cases the representatives of the leading Parsi families in Bombay, 
including a grandson of the first Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

Of the 152 successful students, including the 3 who matriculated during the first five years 
of the school's existence, 3 are Barristers-at-Law; l is a Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, and 
Medalist ; 1 is a "Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, and Solicitor of the High Court; 9 are 
Bachelors of Arts; 8 have passed the First Examination in Arts; 4 have passed the Previous Ex¬ 
amination ; 3 have entered the Covenanted Medical Service; 1 has gained his Diploma in both 
London and Edinburgh ; 7 are Licentiates of Medicine; 3 have passed the First Examination for 
the degree of L.M. ; 1 is a Licentiate of Civil Engineering ; 3 have passed the first examination in 
Civil Engineering; and several of the remainder are pursuing their studies at the different colleges. 
Two have carried off University prizes, and 3 have been awarded the Rao of Cutch Scholarships of 
the value of Rs. 20 and 15. One precocious lad who had been brought up at the school from the 
beginning, but who could not be presented for Matriculation, according to the rules of the Uni¬ 
versity, by reason of his young age, has passed the Civil Service Examination after goiug through 
a course of studies at St. Xavier’s College. Another, for many years a pupil of the school, and 
subsequently of St. Xavier’s College, has got a Gilchrist Scholarship and proceeded to England. 
Two are studying for the Bar in England, one of whom is Secretary to the Northbrook Club; two 
are studying for the Army Medical Service; some have become editors of local newspapers, some 
have become teachers, some have joined their fathers in mercantile pursuits, and a great many 
have gone into employment in various capacities in public and private offices, though without 
matriculating. 

These results, to which the local Press, particularly the vernacular, has repeatedly borne testi¬ 
mony, show the quantity and quality of the work done by the school amidst many difficulties and 
drawbacks. 

From the day of its foundation up to the present time the school has preserved its character 
of a purely self-supporting institution, as the subjoined extracts from the Reports on Public In¬ 
struction testify— 

Major T. Waddington says :— 

“ The Fort Proprietary School, being a purely private school, carried on for profit,' roceives no aid from Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. Chatfield says :— 

“ The Bombay Proprietary School is independent of Government aid, being intended for the sons of Parsi mer¬ 
chants and other native gentlemen able to pay high fees for the instruction of their childreu.” 

Mr. Chatfield in his Report for 1878-79 says :— 

“ The Proprietary School has flourished for many yoars, and is supported by wealthy gentlemen who would not 
receive a Government grant.” 
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While on this subject I would beg to observe that grants-in-aid, if allowed even to self-sup¬ 
porting private schools, would prove very serviceable to them. They would serve to develope and 
expand these schools up to the requirement* of the communities among which they exist. In the 
education of Indian students, notoriously stereotyped, unpractical, and ready to ignore the outer 
world, there is ample room for the introduction of many arts and sciences which, in the present 
condition of the middle classes of the people, cannot be encouraged and fostered without State aid. 
Moral instruction and physical culture, which have been for the most part neglected in our high 
schools, also badly need State countenance and support. Such support, liborally given under an 
altered and carefully devised system of rules for grants-in-aid, would alone prepare the way for 
the withdrawal of Government from the support of higher education, which measure, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances would, in my humble opinion, be nothing short of a calamity. 

In conclusion, while apologising for the length of this communication, I beg to state that I 
should not have presumed to trespass on the valuable time of the Commission, but for the desira¬ 
bility, nay the necessity felt, of supplementing the representations made to the Commission, 
of the work done by private and voluntary agency in the cause of education in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Appended hereto is a copy of the rules of the school. 


I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 
HORMUSJEE JEHANGIR, 

Proprietor and Head Master, 
Bombay Proprietary Sc/tool. 

Bombay, November 1882 . 


To—T he Hon. W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President, and Members of the Education Commission, Bombay. 

Gentlemen, —'The warm interest which you take in the subject of female education, which 
forms an important branch of the enquiries entrusted to you by the distinguished Government of 
His Excellency the Marquis of Ripon, has induced the Managing Committee of the Parsi Girls' 
School Association to request you to visit the Parsi Girls' School, under the management of the 
Association. 

The Committee avail themselves of this opportunity to give a brief history of the origin 
and progress of the seminaries in their charge. These schools were the first that were established 
in Western India in the year 1849 under Native management by the Students' Literary and 
Scientific Society, a society formed in the year 1847, and composed of the students and ex-stu¬ 
dents of the Elphinstone College, and the Masters of the Elphinstone High School, then called 
Elphinstone Institution. The pecuniary resources of the Students' Society being limited, they 
were at first under the necessity of opening and conducting their experimental schools every morn¬ 
ing from 7 to 9 o'clock in rooms situated in convenient localities, placed at their disposal, free 
of charge, by some kind friends. Members of the Students' Society, who were either stipendiary 
scholars of the Elphinstone College, or Masters of the Elphinstone Institution, volunteered 
themselves and imparted instruction without remuneration for two hours every day. After a 
time the growing and pressing engagements of these patriotic volunteer teachers rendered it 
necessary for the Society to rolieve them and engage the services of paid teachers, and to 
establish regular day schools in several localities in the City of Bombay with the large pecuniary 
assistance given by four generous Parsi gentlemen, who did not allow their names to be made 
known, supplemented by subscriptions invited from the principal European and Native inhabit¬ 
ants of Bombay. 

Thus supported and encouraged, the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society conducted 
these schools very creditably till the end of the year 1856, when the Society's funds ran so low as 
to present a serious obstacle to the efficient maintenance of the schools under their charge. But 
happily about this time the Parsi community had become sufficiently alive to the necessity of 
female education and to the advantages to be derived from it, and accordingly they showed the 
laudable desire to relieve the Students' Society of the charge of the Parsi Girls' School. The 
Society cordially responded to the wishes of several leading members of the Parsi community, 
who, on the 10th February 1857, formed themselves into a provisional Committee for the purpose 
of arranging the terms of the transfer of the said schools to an Association composed of their 
own countrymen. 

This provisional Committee received charge of four Parsi Girls' Schools from the Students' 
Literary and Scientific Society on the 21st July 1857. 
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The conditions on which the schools were transferred were that the funds in the possession 
of the Students 5 Society belonging to the Farsi Girls 5 Schools, amounting to Its. 8,064-1-9, 
should be given up to the provisional Committee, the latter undertaking to maintain the schools 
efficiently for at least three years. The provisional Committee immediately set about procuring 
from the Farsi community donations and subscriptions, which they succeeded in doing to the 
amount of Rs. 14,768 for donations and Rs. 1,756 for annual subscriptions. 

This preliminary measure being taken, a meeting of the subscribers was next called. This 
meeting was held on the 23rd March 1858, at the residence of Mr. Framjee Nuseerwanjee Patell, 
in the Fort, when the “ Farsi Girls 5 School Association 55 was formally inaugurated, the first 
Committee of Management elected, and byc-laws for the management of the schools passed. 

Since that time the Managing Committee of the Parsi Girls 5 School Association have done 
what they could to promote the best interests of the schools entrusted to their charge. Origin¬ 
ally all the girls were educated free of charge, but from the year 1862 the parents of well-to-do 
Parsis were required to pay a monthly fee of Re. 1 for each pupil, while the daughters of the 
other classes of people were admitted free. Subsequently, in the year 1873, the Managing Com¬ 
mittee abolished all free admissions, and levied a fee of 8 annas per month from every girl whose 
parents 5 means were limited. Thus eleemosynary instruction has been totally discontinued in 
the female schools belonging to the Parsi Girls’ School Association, although the schools of the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jcjeeblioy Parsi Benevolent Institution, some of which are in the neighbourhood 
of those belonging to the Association, continue to impart instruction to most of the pupils free 
of any charge. The Managing Committee have much pleasure in bringing to your notice the 
gratifying fact that they have succeeded in supplying a great want by training a goodly number 
of female teachers. With a view to qualify the tutoresses for the efficient discharge of their duties, 
the Managing Committee have, at different intervals, employed an experienced and competent 
tutor to train them and other pupil teachers after school-hours. All the schools in their charge 
have been placed under the conduct and management of young Farsi ladies, who perform the 
duties entrusted to them in a very creditable manner, and give the highest satisfaction to the 
Committee and the Parsi public. It is a source of gratification to the Committee that the object 
which they had so much at heart has at length been accomplished, and all their seminaries are 
now conducted by competent female teachers—a want which is still greatly felt by many female 
schools in Bombay. 

The Committee employ one Inspectress and seventeen female teachers belonging to respect¬ 
able classes of the Parsi community, besides the requisite school establishment. Instruction is 
imparted in the schools of the Association in arithmetic, reading, and writing, useful knowledge 
and needle-work adapted to Parsi females, the principles of morality according to the religion 
of Zoroaster, grammar, geography, and history of India and Persia. Instruction in these 
branches of knowledge is communicated through the medium of the Gujarathi language exclusively. 
The Committee trust that their efforts to impart solid instruction in different branches of 
knowledge have been productive of good results in improving the intellectual and social condition 
of the rising generation of Parsi females. During the long interval of quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since the establishment of this institution, thousands of Parsi girls have left 
our schools with a fair amount of useful knowledge which is generally kept up by them and is 
in a great many cases improved by the constant habit of reading Gujarathi newspapers, magazines, 
and entertaining and useful books,, published from year to year in the Gujarathi language. 

The following is the programme of studies of the highest class :— 

Reading, with explanation, Hope’s 7th Gujarathi Book, poetry with explanation and para¬ 
phrase, recitation of select passages from the best Gujarathi, poets; grammar, parsing, original 
composition, and writing from dictation; moral and religious lessons from the most approved 
Zoroastrian books; geography—particular geography of India, Asia, and Europe; history— 
rudiments of the ancient history of Persia, and modern history of India; popular general 
knowledge on various subjects, and on natural objects; arithmetic—rule of three, compound pro¬ 
portion, interest and vulgar and decimal fractions ; needlework—Berlin wool and net work, 
embroidery, and .plain sewing and knitting. 

The Association maintains the following three schools in different parts of the city of 


Bombay attended by girls :— 

' Ulrla. 

The Fort School ........... 843 

The Chandanwady School . . . . . . . . .195 

The Mazugon School .......... 57 

Total . . 5S6 


Monthly reports are submitted to the Managing Committee by the Head Mistress of each 
school and by the Inspectress, showing the progress made by the pupils, the daily attendance, the 
number of new admissions and the reasons ior the pupils leaving the schools, and the attendance 
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of the teachers, and remarking generally on the state of each school. These reports are circulated 
to, and carefully scrutinised -by, the Committee. 

In each school a general register and catalogue of the pupils is kept, showing the date of 
admission, age, and daily attendance of the girls, and their rank in the class. This register is 
nearly in the same form as the registers provided in Government schools. 

Every year two sets of independent examiners are appointed by the Committee, one set for 
testing the qualifications of the candidates for scholarships and high prizes by competition, and 
the other set for examining the pupils generally and awarding small prizes. The examination 
for the former is very strict and severe, and lasts for two or three days. The examination is both 
oral and by printed questions prepared and given put to the candidates by the examiners. These 
questions the candidates are required to answer in writing within a specified time in the presence 
of the examiners. Essays are also required in writing on useful topics. The qualifications of 
the candidates are tested and ascertained by marks assigned in each subject. 

In their reports the examiners make such suggestions as they consider calculated to promote 
the efficiency of the schools. They also submit a list of the girls eligible for the award of scholar¬ 
ships and prizes, showing number of marks given to the candidates, and their relative ranks as 
ascertained at the examination. Exhibitions are held every year, at which a report of the state 
and progress of the schools is submitted, and diplomas of scholarships and prizes are distributed 
to the successful pupils. 

The Committee need not take up the time of the Commission by detailing the obstacles they 
had to encounter. By dint of steady perseverance and by means of persuasion and conciliation 
they succeeded in overcoming many of the difficulties. There is one difficulty which will require 
some time to overcome. The pupils do not stay in our school long enough to mature their 
knowledge and finish their education. They leave our schools at the early age of 10 or 12 years, 
or as soon as they arc married. The practice of infant marriage has during the last one or two 
decades been so much discontinued by the Parsis that we hope the enlightened members of our 
community will be induced to allow their daughters to continue longer in our schools and to 
refrain from withdrawing them prematurely from the benefit of the education which we impart 
to them. Owing to the schools being in charge of female teachers, there are already a few girls 
of 14 and 15 years still prosecuting studies in our schools. 

The average daily attendance in the schools is 81 per cent., and the average cost of education 
is Rs. 14 per head. With a view to give adequate encouragement to the pupils to prosecute 
their studies, seven scholarships of different values ranging from Rs. 48 to Rs. 120 per annum 
and six prizes ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 are awarded every year by competition. The 
scholarships are tenable for one year and payable monthly. 

The Commission will be gratified to learn that the following permanent endowments have 
been made by the undermentioned Parsi ladies and gentlemen with the view of affording 
encouragement to the girls who prosecute their studies in these schools :— 

I. A permanent endowment of Rs. 2,240 bestowed by a generous Parsi lady, the interest of 
which is applied annually to the purpose of awarding two scholarships of the monthly 
value of Rs. 4 each to the successful competitors declared by the examiners appointed 
by the Committee, Such scholarships to be held for a period of one year; and an 
annual prize of Rs. 16 to the girl standing next in rank and attainments to the suc¬ 
cessful competitors. 

II. An endowment of Rs. 10,000 bestowed by Bai Dhunbaijee in commemoration of her 
husband, the late Dhanjeebhoy Nusserwanjee Camajee, Esq., tho interest of which is 
annually applied by the Committee for the purpose of awarding annually a prize of 
the value of one hundred rupees to the girl who is certified and declared by the 
examiners nominated by the Committee to be the best qualified for performing the 
duties of a tutoress or instructress of Parsi girls. 

III. An endowment of Rs. 5,600 bestowed by Framjee Nusserwanjee Patell, Esq., President 
of the Association, the interest of which is annually applied by the Committee for the 
purpose of awarding each year "The Framjee Nusserwanjee Scholarship ” of the 
monthly value of Rs. 7 to the successful competitor for proficiency in general know¬ 
ledge and in the principles of Zoroastrian religion, morality, and domestic economy. 

IY. An endowment of Rs, 2,100 bestowed by the students and ex-students of the Elphin- 
stone Institution and College in commemoration of their benefactor, the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the interest of which is applied for the purpose of awarding 
each year a scholarship designated “ The Mountstuart Elphinstone Scholarship ” of 
the monthly value of Rs. 7 to the successful competitor declared by the examiners 
appointed by the Committee. 
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V. An endowment of Rs. 12,000 given by the relatives of Avabai, late wife of Mr. Khar- 
shedjee Rustomjee Camajee, a member of the Managing Committee, the interest of 
which, is applied annually for the purpose of awarding four stipends of Rs. 10 each to 
female students of the Normal class or to one or more female teachers employed in the 
school of the Association. 

VI. An endowment of Rs. 1,500 given by the members of the Managing Committee for 
founding a scholarship of the monthly value of Rs. 5 to be called “The Nowrozjoe 
Furdoonjee Scholarship ” in. commemoration of the services rendered to the Parsi 
Girls’ School Association by him as its Honorary Secretary for the period of seven 
years. 

VII. An endowment of Rs. 1,000 bestowed by the Lady Frere Testimonial Committee of 
Native Ladies, in honour of Lady Frere, the income of which is applied by the Manag¬ 
ing Committee for the purpose of awarding annually one or two prizes to the best 
pupils of the schools, called “ The Lady Frere Prize.'” 

VIII. An endowment of Rs. 1,500 given by Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee, late Professor of the 
Elphinstone College, in commemoration of his late mother Mrneckbai, the income of 
which is annually applied for the purpose of awarding a scholarship called “The 
Maneckbai Scholarship” of the monthly value of Rs. 5 to the girl that comes out best 
in the competitive examination in general proficiency in the principles of the Zoroas- 
trian religion, morality, and history. 

IX. An endowment of Rs. 1,000 bestowed by the late Sir Cawasjee Jehangeer, Kt., for giving 
an annual prize of Rs. 40 called the “ Temple Prize ” in commemoration of the late 
Governor, Sir Richard Temple. 

X. An endowment of Rs. 1,000 given by the sons of the lato Mr. Cowasjee Dhunjeeblioy 
Powalla in memory of their deceased mother, giving an annual prize of Rs. 40 for 
increased proficiency in the Zoroastrian religion. 

XI. An endowment of Rs. 1,500 by the relatives and friends of the late Mr. Eduljee Darasha 
Sethna for giving three annual prizes of Rs. 20 each. 

The permanent fund of the Association, consisting of special endowments and donations for 
general expenditure, Rs. 45,715, and for scholarships and prizes Rs. 17,225, for general expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 7,760,—total Rs. 70,700,—has been invested in Government Securities held by the 
Trustees of the Association, Messrs. Framjee Nuaserwanjee Patel, Cursetjee NusBerwanjee 
Camajee, and Sorabjee Shapoorjee BeDgallee. The average annual income of the Association from 
donations and subscriptions is Rs. 1,000, from interest of the funded amount Rs. 2,700, and from 
school fees Rs. 4,400,—total about Rs. 8,000. 

The establishment and other charges of the Association are regulated on an economical scale. 

The total expenditure on the maintenance of the institution ranges from Rs. 7,000 to 


lls. 8,000 per annum, comprising the following items:— 

Re. 

Salaries of 1 Inspectress, 17 female teachers, priests, and servants . . . 4,600 

Rent of school-houses ........... 1,644 

Scholarships and prizes . . . . . • . . . . BOO 

Office expenses, maps, books, stationery, conveyance hire, printing and miscellane¬ 
ous chaiges ............ 700 


The above summary shows a noteworthy fact that more than half the cost of education is 
paid by the parents of the pupils, and the other half is defrayed from the funded amount and 
annual subscriptions and donations. 

Instruction in the principles of morality and religion forms an important feature in the 
system of education imparted in this institution. In addition to this important subject the Com¬ 
mittee have introduced songs and ballads composed expressly for their schools, inculcating social 
duties and moral precepts. Four of the class books used in this institution have been expressly 
compiled for the use of the pupils. In addition to these, Hope’s excellent Series of Gujarathi class 
books have been introduced in our schools. The Committee have under consideration the advisa¬ 
bility of raising the standard of instruction with a view to increase the efficiency of their 
schools. 

The Association has hitherto laboured under a great disadvantage owing to the want of 
suitable and convenient accommodation for their schools, and particularly for the largest school 
in the Fort. The latter want, the Committee havo the gratification to announce, has recently 
been supplied by their colleague, Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee, C.I.E., who has made a 
munificent endowment of Rs. 50,000 for providing a site and a commodious edifice in a central 
and convenient situation in perpetuation of the name of bis mother, Mrs. Bhikhaijee Shapoorjee 
Bengallee. Since the beginning of last year the same enlightened gentleman has defrayed the 
cost of training the class of female teachers for this institution. 
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The second disadvantage undSr which the Parsi Girls' School Association, in common with 
other female schools, labours, is one which it is in the power of the Commission to recommend the 
Government to remove,'—namely, the want of a good normal college for training female teachers 
on the most approved plan. Some years ag*o the Government of India sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 12,000 a year for the establishment of a female normal school in this city, but since the 
year 1872 the institution has, the Committee regret to state, been broken up and transferred by 
the Department to Poona and Ahmedabad, and Bombay has been deprived of the benefit of such 
an institution, which is urgently required for the large number of female schools existing in this 
city attended by more than 3,000 girls. 

The steps taken from time to time by the Parsi Girls' School Association to diffuse the 
blessings of female education amongst their community will, they trust, commend themselves to 
the Commission. 

In conclusion, the Committee have to perform the agreeable duty of tendering their sincere 
thanks to the Commission for accepting their invitation to visit the schools in their charge. 


To — The President and Members of ihe Education Commission. 

Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, —The Managing Committee of the Prarthana Samaj of 
Bombay, in expressing their pleasure at your advent to this city, desire to address to you a few 
words on the subject of education in special reference to its higher aspect now occupying your 
attention, for though not connected with any institution established for the purpose of imparting 
higher education, the Samaj, as will presently be shown, is greatly indebted to the indirect influence 
of that education, and the Committee gladly avail themselves of this opportunity to place their 
view of the matter before you. 

2. The Prarthana Samaj of Bombay, in its principles, aims, and objects, corresponds with 

the movement known in other Presidencies by the name of Brahma Samaj, and therefore accepts 
pure Theism as its faith. It was founded in 1867, and was the result of a spontaneous desire on 
the part of a number of educated Hindu gentlemen for their religious, moral, and social improve¬ 
ment, and for the progress of reform among their countrymen generally. There is reason to 
believe that the movement is sympathised with by educated. Parsis and Muhammadans; but the 
Samaj has as yet been joined, only by Hindus, and is in reality a body of Hindu tlieists. It 
counts amongst its members some of those who have distinguished themselves at college and 
university, and hold respectable positions in. society and in the professions of law, medicine, 
engineering, and in the Government service. Most of them are from Government colleges and 
schools, and a few from missionary institutions. ' 

3. The Samaj meets at least once a week at its Mandir, <jr temple, for the purpose of public 
worship, and the services are conducted by some of the members in turns, generally in Marathi, 
sometimes in Guzarathi and Hindi, and hut very rarely in English. Besides this, it is understood 
that the members hold daily religious services in their own houses for the benefit of themselves 
and their families. The religious services iu the Mandir are open to persons of all creeds and 
castes. 

4. The building in which religious services and business meetings connected directly or 
indirectly with the movement are held, was constructed at an outlay of about rupees twenty-six 
thousand, the funds being collected by subscriptions from members and donations from sympa¬ 
thisers and friends of reform, as will he seen from the accompanying little book, entitled “ A 
Brief History of the Prarthana Mandir,'' published in 1877. 

5. Immediately connected with the Samaj is a body styled the Theistic Association, estab¬ 
lished in 1871 for the discussion of religious and .moral subjects and for keeping up the interest 
felt in this movement. All members of the Samaj are members of this association, with outsiders 
who, though friendly to the cause, are not prepared to accept the principles of the Samaj in their 
entirety and to become its members, but who are desirous of promoting the objects of the 
Theistic Association. 

6. This Association carries on several useful undertakings. One section of it started about 
ten years ago a pice paper, the first on this side of India, called the Sulodha Palrika, which is still 
carried on. It also publishes occasional tracts and pamphlets on religious and social subjects. 

7. Another section has opened and carried on night schools for the purpose of imparting 
gratuitous instruction to adult as well as juvenile members of the working and poorer classes of 
Bombay who cannot afford to attend day schools. There are now three such night schools : one 
on the Kalbadavie Road, one in Girgaum, and one at Gamdevi. The total number of pupils in 
these schools exceeds two hundred. They are taught up to the fourth standard in the vernacular 
and second standard in English. These schools are mainly supported from voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions. They are also registered and receive a small grant-in-aid from Government, and have 
heretofore been very obligingly accommodated in Government school premises. 
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8. The Association lias also a native ladies’ gathering or *meeting held every week in the 
Mandir premises, where essays are read and discussed by the ladies among themselves, and lectures 
are delivered to them on useful and interesting subjects by native gentlemen. 

9. There is also a charity section of this Association which did much useful work during the 
famine in this Presidency in 1876-78 by collecting money, grain, and clothes, and transmitting 
the same to friends in the districts for distribution among the sufferers. Thousands of people 
were then starving, and many wandered from their homes and died on the way and never 
returned. Many hundred orphans left with no one to own or care for them were collected at one 
of the public relief houses in the Sliolapur district, viz., in the town of Pandharpur, and when the 
relief agency was closed they were taken charge of by a few educated gentlemen who had 
established a Prarthana Samaj there, and who. had taken an active part in the work of relief. 
The orphans were placed in a temporary accommodation, but a new building has since been 
erected at Pandharpur through the liberality of a Bombay merchant, Mr, Chaturbuj Murarji, 
who contipbuted the sum of rupees eight thousand for that purpose. With a view to ensure a 
permanency of management, the orphanage was made over to the Prarthana Samaj by the local 
committee, who manage the institution under the general direction of the Samaj. Connected 
with the orphanage is also a foundling asylum, where any unhappy widow who to hide her shame 
is obliged to commit child-murder can be safely delivered without her being known and leave her 
unfortunate offspring to be cared for and brought up. The orphanage and asylum are the only 
Hindu institutions of their kind in this Presidency and probably in all India. 

10. It may not he out of place to mention here that there is in Bombay a Widow Marriage 
Association. It did active work under the late lamented Vishnu Shastri Pandit, who took the 
lead in the cause and bore the brunt of excommunication in connection with the first Brahmin 
widow remarriage on this side of India. The members of the Prarthana Samaj individually have 
been zealous supporters of the widow’s cause. Nearly thirty remarriages have taken place since 
the prohibition was first broken through in 1869. Two or three of these have been also inter¬ 
marriages. All these marriages have been extremely happy, and though they are under the bann 
of excommunication from the orthodox portion of the communities to which the married couples 
belong, they are considered respectable members of native society. 

11. The current work of the Samaj and the Theistic Association has heretofore been carried 
on by the members during their leisure hours, but this has never been considered as at all adequate, 
and the prospect of having men specially devoted to the cause has always been cherished. One 
such man was found a few years ago and was placed in charge of the orphanage at Pandharpur 
another is preparing to undertake the duties of a Missionary, both being supported by voluntary 
contributions from the members of the Bombay and Poona Samajes. 

12. Such is an outline of the history and work done by the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay. 
Similar Samajes have been established at Poona, Abmedabad, Surat, Hyderabad, Kurrachee, 
Tanna, and are in the course of being established in other places with similar principles, aims, and 
modes of work. The Samajists are far from supposing that they or the educated natives gene¬ 
rally on this side have as yet effected anything worth mention, and they are painfully conscious 
of how much remains to bo done; but what is said here will suffice to indicate the direction in 
which they are working, and to show that they are religious without bigotry, liberal without 
license, and desirous of reform and change, but not denationalised or revolutionary; and it is the 
object of this representation to impress on your Commission the truth that it is to the much- 
decried high education, and to it alone, that this wholesome change is due ; for every one of the 
movements above referred to has been started by men who have either themselves received that 
education or have been directly influenced by those who had done so; and no one who knows 
anything of orthodox native society can for a moment doubt that any of these things would have 
been impossible but for such high education. 

13. The Committee of the Prarthana Samaj' are free to confess that many of those who at 
present receive education in the Government schools and colleges do not join their own movement 
and that some of these are agnostics and others indifferentists as regards the subject of religion • 
but the same thing is observable among educated men of other countries, which the Committee 
believe to be due to the supposed conflict between science and what is popularly accepted as 
religion ; and that these are not the natural or necessary results of the State system of education 
is evident from the fact that men educated in the institutions conducted by the’Christian Mission¬ 
aries themselves—who principally denounce that system as godless—are not a whit better in "this 
respect than those turned out in Government colleges. Indeed, the proselytising spirit of the 
Missionary institutions, and the compulsory instruction in dogmatic theology with which education 
is offered by them, has on the minds of its recipients, if anything, a demoralising effect, and the 
Committee have no hesitation in saying that the imputations east upon the morality of’educated 
natives by the opponents of high education as imparted in Government schools and colleges are to 
a great extent, if not entirely, groundless, and that in the present state of things at least it would 
be nothing short of a misfortune if Government were to -withdraw its connection from that 
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education. There may be room, indeed there is much room, for improving this system and 
securing better results, both intellectual and moral, but its abandonment by the State cannot but 
result in its total subversion and be regarded as a calamity to the cause of religious, moral, and 
social reform in India; and the Committee trusts that your Commission will give your earnest 
consideration to this view of the subject, 

"W e have the honour to be. 

Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble Servants, 

ATMARAM PANDURANG, President. 

B. M. WAGLE, Vice-President 

Bombay, of the Prarthana Samaj, 

The 31st October 1882. 


Dated 30th November, 1882. 

From— Sakhabam Abjun Lai, Esq., Hony, Asst. Surgeon to His Excellency the Viceroy, 

To—The President and Members of the Education Commission. 

Though the first part of the work of your Commission is now brought to an end, a final and 
important portion still remains to be completed, which is to reach the world entirely through your 
personal voice. The labours of your Commission solely being intended for the benefit of Her 
Majesty's Indian subjects, it becomes the duty of every one of us to spare neither trouble nor 
influence to place before you every point connected with education which in our opinion demands 
reform, or is a cause for grievance. 

Emboldened by such an idea, I have ventured to take the liberty of submitting for your 
kind consideration certain matters which have attracted my attention in my experience of educa¬ 
tional affairs, and which I am persuaded to believe have not been sufficiently touched upon by the 
witnesses who have been.examined before your Commission, at least in Bombay. 

In the first place, the sanitation of houses where schools for primary education are held de¬ 
serves particular attention. Mr. Rahimtulla Mahomed Sayani, M.A., in his evidence has said : 
“ The imperial funds should supply school-houses, and such school-houses ought to be well ventilated 
and lighted, and furnished with all necessary, materials." To this I would add that where there 
are municipalities, as for instance in this city, which have a large income, they should be made 
to provide these houses if the imperial funds are not available, and that such school-houses be 
located in places which are well drained either naturally or artificially, and the houses themselves 
be provided with proper drainage and scientifically constructed urinals and privies commanding a 
plentiful supply of water, and surrounded by a goodly number of trees for the purification of the 
atmosphere, which must become vitiated by impure matters resulting from the respiration of a 
number of boys congregated in a house. These latter will not only act as agents for purification 
of the atmosphere, but afford shady grounds for boys for play before and after school-hours, to 
which boys at primary .schools generally resort, and which must be encouraged. The health depart¬ 
ment under municipalities may with advantage be called upon to make special arrangements for the 
daily cleansing of the surrounding ground, privies, and urinals. I should scarcely emphasize that 
places where children spend a greater portion of twelve hours of the day out of their own dwell¬ 
ing-houses should be nothing short of models of sanitation, and this is the more important in a 
country like ours, where people, owing to a long-continued state of degeneration and utter ignor¬ 
ance of the scientific advancement of their civilised and wise forefathers, have lapsed into a state 
of intellectual torpidity in which every law of sanitation is utterly ignored and at times even 
wantonly violated. 

In seminaries, where primary education opens the infant mind, the laws of health should 
begin their first impression, and the youthful mind is then likely to grow with these laws, so con¬ 
ducive to the uninterrupted prosecution of their studies and future sound health of the learners. 
Hindrances to studies in primary schools, and breaking down of the physique in the youthful 
state from hard work carried on in an impure atmosphere, are not an uncommon occurrence in our 
youths; and if the school premises can be divested of their share in the causation of such occur¬ 
rences, an enlightened Government like ours should spare no efforts on their part. 

The local Committees under your Commission or individual members would do well to see for 
themselves the exact condition of schools for primary education,—the Anglo-vernacular schools as 
they are called; or should they deem it advisable to take the evidence of half a dozen medical 
witnesses on this point, I feel confident that reliable witnesses from the native medical profession 
will volunteer their services after a careful survey of the several school-houses situated in the 
different districts of the city. 
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Another point which has always struck me forcibly in connection with the education of our 
children is a delicate one, and I broach it here with some diffidence. Yet I have no hestitation 
in asserting that it has engaged the attention of many a sensible parent in our community. 

The principle of equality of all castes in the State schools has always influenced Government 
measures in educational matters, and no one would deny the importance and value of such a prin¬ 
ciple under a just and equitable Government. His Lordship the Bishop of Bombay urges the more 
rigid enforcement of this principle, and as an Englishman, as an officer of English Government, 
and as a professor of the doctrines of Christianity, no justification of his views would be ever 
wanting, on the broad theory of course, without personal experience of the practical working of 
the system advocated. To parents, however, to whom the well-being of their children, just as 
much as their education, is of equal importance, the practical working of this principle of equal¬ 
ity is a perpetual source of discomfort both as regards the physical and moral welfare of tlieir 
children, for the preservation and promotion of which no expense or trouble is spared according 
to their means and position in life. 

Personal cleanliness, food, and clothing a parent may well provide for his child as his means 
permit, and at the same time avoid moral contamination in words or deeds under the best possible 
conduct at home. But the beneficial advantages of all these for a time must be suspended daily for 
so many hours. The Government principle of equality at once, without ceremony, places the son 
of their covenanted or uneovenanted Civil Servant, of a Judge of their High Court, of a Surgeon 
in their army, of an Executive Engineer in the presidency, of a Kao-bahadoorcd or K han-baha- 
doored Native Head of a large office establishment, or of a millionnaire of the city, side by side 
on the same seat, and on the same level, with the son of a common clerk earning fifteen or twenty 
rupees a month, of a court bailiff, of a medicine compounder, of a sub-overseer, of an office peon, 
of a police constable, of a store lasear, or of a filthy, untidy shop-keeper. The climax has yet 
to be reached. His Lordship the Bishop would have the former placed by the side of the son 
and a worthy representative of a European gentleman's sweeper or of the very lowest purvari 
groom (caste pollution has no weight with the educated, but personal cleanliness must have its 
share). 

In the practical working of this principle of equality three points are likely to arrest one's 
attention:— 

1. Personal filth and unpleasant odours resulting from inherent unclean habits are to be seen 
in every country in the poorer and lower classes of people. These are and must be annoying to 
children who are strangers to these contingencies in their life, and would distract them from their 
studies in no small degree. I would here remind your Commission not to be led away by the im¬ 
pression made on them by what they may have seen at the exhibition of schools. For such occa¬ 
sions, let it be remembered, children undergo an unusual toilet, and appear in their choice and 
holiday dresses. 

2. During the recess-hours, as well as before school and after school, the children of the poor 
bring within the reach of their richer and well-to-do seliool-fellows eatables of unwholesome 
nature, to which the latter are perfect strangers in their own houses. No admonition or advice 
from home would keep a child away from a child, however different their position in life may 
be,—-a fact too well known to require comments on my part. Moreover, with these sources of 
physical damage, a poison for the moral man is also likely to he introduced in the use of indecent 
words, unbecoming language, rough manners, &c. 

3. The most unquestionable, the most alarming (to me especially as a medical man), is the 
subject of contagious infections. With their uncleaD clothes on their persons, and with their 
eatables, the children of the poor become the media of conveying to their schoolmates and play¬ 
mates the fomites of most dangerous and not unfroquently fatal diseases—not to speak of cuta¬ 
neous diseases and eye affections. Small-pox, typhoid fever, and cholera I have no doubt have 
been thus communicated by children of the poor, whose one room perhaps in a range of chawls is 
all-in-all,—a cook-room, the bed-room, the room where friends and visitors meet, and has in it a 
very necessary adjunct, a washing square, whore sick and children at night may answer to the 
calls of nature, and which is surrounded by an enclosure, ill-ventilated, defectively lighted, and in 
which water is more an article of food than an agent for cleanliness, and where disinfectants are 
never dreamt of. 

Could your Commission afford help to well-to-do parents by throwing fitting suggestions to 
Government, in protecting their children from personal annoyance, moral debasement, and danger 
of disease contamination, an invaluable boon will be -conferred on the future statesmen and high 
officials in embryo in these primary schools. A higher fee imposed for these comforts and free¬ 
dom from danger, no well-to-do parents will grudge. A reply in the negative, after a full deli¬ 
beration on tho subject, would not be without its value. L feel confident that private enterprise 
will step forward to remedy the evils. 
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The last point I would beg to submit in this communication is the behaviour of teachers em¬ 
ployed in these schools for infants. Their capacities, their education, their emoluments, and 
necessarily their capabilities in forming and developing infant minds have been touched upon by 
some of the witnesses examined. To that I would add the unfitness of young men who have 
scarcely merged out of their teens to teach infants whose minds are to be developed and formed at 
this stage of their education. The remedy lies with your Commission for improvement in that 
direction. But my suggestion refers to what is preventible under the existing state of things. 
Departmental instructions may easily secure punctual attendance on the part of teachers in then- 
respective schools, and their personal cleanliness, their strict avoidance of taking betel, tobacco, 
snuff, or smoke in the presence of children or to their knowledge, and suppress the most reprehen¬ 
sible habit of spitting on walls, in corners, or on the cornices of windows outside, which unfor¬ 
tunately very commonly obtains in the houses of the so-called educated people here, and which 
the civilised nations have very properly forsaken as one highly disgusting and ungentlemanly, 

The modes of chastisement and reproof should be departmentally laid down. Harsh words, 
at times indecent and cruel modes of punishment to the defaulters, often resulting in palpable 
injury, have to be prohibited under most stringent rules. Nothing short of departmental regu¬ 
lations and strict supervision by the authorities will remedy these evils. 

The Department of Public Instruction has lately ruled the non-acceptance of private tuitions 
by persons employed in Government schools. A very salutary ruling this has been in the in¬ 
terests of learners, and the discontent which it has created in the minds of the teachers, no doubt 
your Commission shall strive to remove by increasing their emoluments, and at the same time to 
improve their position, so that they may understand the onerous nature of the work with which 
they are entrusted. _•_ 


A collection of statements, letters and memorials, from Bombay, on the subject of the system of 
Education in Bombay, as it affects the supply of clerks, agents, and accountants, required for 
commercial business conducted either on the European or purely Native method. 

1. Letter from the Editor of the Times of India, marked A. 

2. Ditto Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, marked B. 

3. Ditto ditto. Great Indian Peninsula Rai 1 way Company, marked C. 

4. Ditto Manager, Oriental Bank Corporation, Bombay, marked D. 

5. Letter from Mr. Ranchorlal Chotalal, Mill Owner of Ahmedabad, marked E. 

6. Ditto Mr. Dwarkadass Lalubhai of Surat, marked F. 

7. Ditto Mr. Vundravan Purshotamdass, marked G. 

8. Statement from Rao Baliadoor Premabhai Hemabhai of Ahmedabad, marked II. 

9. Letter from Mr. Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, marked I. 

10. Ditto Rao Baliadoor Becherdass Ambaidass, C.S.I., of Ahmedabad, marked K. 

11. Memorial from the Bankers of Kathiawar, marked L. 

12. Ditto ditto Bhaunagar, marked M. 


A. 

Dated “ Times of India,” 29th October 1882. 

From—H. CuBWEN, Esq., Editor of the “ Times of India,” 

To—The President, Education Commission. 

My experiences are, I fear, too limited to be useful, and when you ask me what I think of 
“ the quality of the men whom our system of education turns out,” I can only reply profession¬ 
ally as the editor of an English newspaper, 

I have frequently endeavoured to use their contributions in the hope of some mutual benefit, 
and to see if I could not get behind the native view of things. But these contributions require 
so much revision and re-writing before they are presentable, that the result is not worth the 
trouble. I note the same faults in all the native journals published in English on this side of 
India. Two or three of them contain excellent contributions from influential outside con¬ 
tributors, but the editorial matter'—the work for the most part of young University men—is 
written in an inflated Latinized style, without much regard for the ordinary rules of English 
composition. 

Of course I do not refer here to experts whose contributions are worth re-writing, or to 
natives who in their businesses or professions have mixed with Europeans, and have something to 
say, and say it well; I speak only of a class who would be glad at home, after their college days 
are over and before their professional responsibilities commence, to add to their incomes by a little 
journalistic work. 
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It is worse with the unsolicited correspondence we receive from “ educated natives ; ” and we 
have had much difficulty in obtaining simple translations from the vernacular journals. Even as 
press readers, where nothing more than a technical knowledge of English is required, “ educated 
natives ” are of little use as compared with any Englishman, whether born here or at home, and, 
I might almost add, whether “ educated ” or not. 

The reporters require, of course, a special office training; and here again my opinion of 
“ educated natives ” is not favourable, though it is fair to add that we have one notable exception 
in our office. Judging from general impressions, as well as from personal experience, I should 
say that the present system of education is not sufficiently practical. It may not be the business 
of a University to turn out good book-keepers or trained short-hand writers, but the ability to write 
good current English, whether for professional or commercial purposes, is surely desirable. I 
doubt whether it is the business of a University to admit men of the stamp I refer to at all. For 
ordinary business purposes, I should prefer a lad trained at a good high school, under a good English 
master, .and attested by Mr. Oxenham’s proposed scheme of University middle class examin¬ 
ations. If one of the private institutions were to start a finishing class for practical education in 
book-keeping, commercial letter-writing and short-hand, I think the result would be useful. For 
short-hand writers, especially, there is a demand among lawyers and merchants, and no local 
supply. As for press readers, who draw here from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 and more per mensem, it is 
simply impossible to obtain them from the present educational establishments. Any advertise¬ 
ment will attract scores of applications from “ educated natives/' all of them, however, unsuited 
for the work. I am speaking from my own point of view. But I venture to think that the 
merchants, bankers, and lawyers.here, if they judge the question from their standpoints, would 
agree in the main with what I have written. 

I only received your letter to-night, and regret that I have been compelled to write so 
hastily upon so important a subject. 


B. 

Dated Pavel Works, 24th November 1882.. 

From—B. B. Carroll, Esq., Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 

To— W. Lbb-Wabneb, Esq., Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

In reply to the question you put, I beg to say that I have not noticed any special or 
general defect in the education of native employes which I should attribute to the system of 
instruction. 

I have had difficulty in getting natives who can read and write English, and who are at 
the same time the proper class of men to make native engine-drivers; but this does not touch 
the system of education; and also the supply of these men, who are chiefly Parsees, has lately 
improved. 

The classes I have most of are artizans and coolies. 

Speaking generally, their education in their own tongue does not seem to me greatly 
inferior to that of the same classes in England, or at least what it was in England 20 
years ago. 

Admitting that there is some inferiority, I cannot point to anything in the system of in¬ 
struction in fault, but think that primary education requires to he more diffused, or on a larger 
scale, as it were. 

Amongst clerks some teaching in book-keeping, and with artizans a knowledge of mechanics 
and drawing, would be invaluable; but this is technical education, and could probably only be 
acquired in most cases in night schools after youths had obtained employment as clerks or as 
artizans. 


C. 


Dated Pare!, 12th December 1882. 

Prom—G. Jackson, Esq., Superintendent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

I am sorry for the delay which has occurred in answering your letter of 17tli November 
1882, but I have been absent from Bombay and have also been engaged in making enquiries from 
some of our best native workmen. 
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2. In reference to your question, whether I, as an employer of labour, have noticed any 
special and general defect in the education of any class of my native employes which I attribute 
to the system of instruction, it will be very difficult to answer this question briefly, because it 
applies to so many classes of employes. In answering the question, I will therefore deal with the 
better class of workmen, such as fitters, machinemen, and the better class of carpenters. It should 
be remembered that in India there are in all workshops a large number of very useful men who 
may be described as a sort of intermediate class between coolies and mechanics ; such men are 
sometimes spoken of as mechanics, and they form a very large proportion of the native workmen 
who would wish to class themselves as “ mechanics; ” they are, however, little better than intel¬ 
ligent coolies, and in these workshops are very often promoted from the rank of “ coolie.” The 
following remarks do not refer to such men. 

3. When dealing with the education of the better class of mechanics, I would mention that 
for those who are to be employed in trades which have been introduced into the country from 
Europe, an ability to read and write English easily is a very great advantage, and hitherto (pro¬ 
vided they were otherwise good men) has led to their attaining very high rates of pay. There 
is some difficulty in obtaining such men, because if they are to attain much skill in their trade, 
they should commence work at 15 or 16 years of age. In England an apprentice frequently 
commences work at 14 years of age, and is considered as one learning his trade until 21 years of 
age; and as natives marry early and frequently become masters of their own homes before 21 
years of age, it follows that if they are to attain skill in a trade and at the same time be in 
receipt of wages sufficient to maintain an independent position, they must commence to learn 
their trade at an early age. I would therefore suggest that it would be an advantage if some 
means could be devised whereby boys could acquire the necessary knowledge of English before 
commencing work. It is true that we have some very good mechanics who do not know English, 
but these are exceptional cases of men who have shown a great interest in their business, and 
who also show natural aptitude for their work. With regard to the desirability for a knowledo- e 
of English to be possessed by fitters,—called “ engineers,” I believe, in some Government 
workshops,—there are no books or papers printed in the vernacular dealing with their work, and 
I find that our best native workmen have been indebted to reference to English books, or to 
conversation with English workmen) for much of the information they possess. 

4. I find a great tendency on the part of the better classes of natives (especially when 
slightly educated) to expect full workmen’s wages during the years that they are learning a trade. 
They appear to think that what they have learnt at school should guarantee them a competency] 
without regard to the fact that after leaving school they have still to learn how to apply their 
knowledge usefully. Upon several occasions young men—Parsis and Hindus—have come to me 
from the Poona Engineering College and the School of Art, and have expressed a wish to learn 
something of mechanical engineering; but after permission is granted, and when they find that 
they will have to commence work on an apprentice’s wages of a few rupees a month, they are 
dissatisfied and leave us, in the hope, no doubt, that they may find employment in situations 
where their want of practical experience will not be discovered. I have seen young men who 
appear to be very proud of the fact that, at the Poona College, they have driven a stationary 
engine and worked a lathe; to their mind such ability qualifies them as experienced mechanics 
and I have no doubt they are surprised that in these workshops work of this nature can be 
performed by coolies on Rs. 12 a month. I would also instance the circumstance that the same 
class of young men often apply to me for employment in the drawing office, and they support 
their application by producing very neat engineering drawings of their own execution. A trial 
in the office generally discloses the fact that they are not able to do anything beyond copy 
and they seem to have no idea as to how they can usefully apply their ability. The instances 
I have given may probably be exceptions, but I am compelled to say that they represent the 
greater number of cases which have come before me. 

5. I am afraid I have probably wandered somewhat from the questions asked by the Com- 
rAission, but I have thought that what I have been able to say may possibly enable the Com¬ 
mission to suggest some useful alterations in the system of education. 


D. 

Dated Bombay, 25th November 1882. 

From—E. J. Reid, Esq., Manager, Oriental Bank Corporation, Bombay, 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

A meeting of the Exchange Bank Managers was held here on Thursday last to consider the 
matter referred to us by you. 

As, however, the general feeling of those present was that our native clerks were quite 
efficient enough for the work required of them, and that we had noticed no particular defect in 
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their education worthy of mention, it was thought unnecessary to draw up a collective answer to 
the Commission's question. 

Will you kindly advise your Committee to that effect? 


E. 

Dated Alimedabad, 23rd November 1882. 

From— Ranchoblal ChotalaLL, Esq., Mill Owner, Alimedabad, 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (without date) enclosing a question regard¬ 
ing educated labour, and in reply beg to submit my views on tlie subject as follows. 

2. I have got the management of cotton mills. All our books of accounts, &c., are kept in 
the Gujaratlii on the native method; and I find no increasing difficulty in recruiting our busi¬ 
ness staff with competent men of business. I have got on our establishment men who received 
their education in old time in indigenous schools, and were trained afterwards in the native 
banker’s firm the whole of their lives. I have also persons who were brought up in the Govern¬ 
ment vernacular schools. Each class of people have their peculiar qualifications. The persons 
who are specially trained up from their childhood in a native banker’s business for a period of 
15 or 20 years are somewhat quick in the routine of their business and are more expert in mental 
calculations, while the persons well educated in the Government system of vernacular schools are 
able to do a good deal more than the others can do. For instance, they can prepare statements, 
can calculate by the rules-of-three, can take measurements of timber,, buildings, &c., besides 
doing what the people of the old school cannot do. They may be somewhat slow in mental 
calculations bs remarked above, but that is more than counterbalanced by their other qualifica¬ 
tions. Besides, the persons who have received a good education are more trustworthy than 
others, 

3. If the persons who have received education in the Government schools spend half the 
time in learning the practical routine of busiuess which the people of the old school spent, I have 
no doubt tlie former will surpass the latter in every respect; but as they have better prospects 
than serving as an apprentice in a banker’s firm on a salary of Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per month for five 
or ten years, we cannot expect that they will do so. 

4. The instruction received in the Government vernacular schools was, and undoubtedly is, 
superior to what is taught in the indigenous schools, and is appreciated by the people, because 
almost every boy after receiving education for one or two years in the indigenous schools joins 
the Government school, and there are some who join Government schools without going to the 
indigenous school at all; and I am glad to learn that the Educational Departments have lately 
introduced in the vernacular schools the native method of accounts and book-keeping, &c., but 
it often happens that the boys leave the vernacular schools before completing the full course and 
join the English schools, where the native method of account, &e., is not taught. I think it is 
desirable for those who wish to follow the profession of native accountants that they should not 
leave the vernacular schools until they have passed under the head of the native system of 
accounts. 


F. 

Dated Surat, 24th November 1882. 

From —Dwabkadass Lalubhai, Esq., of Surat, 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

I beg to reply, as below, to the question received with your letter dated 17 th instant. 

I.—I have observed an increasing difficulty in recruiting my business staff with compe¬ 
tent men of business. 

II.—The education necessary for mercantile business on the native method is provided in 
the sixth book of standards fixed for Government schools ; but the majority of 
boys leave the vernacular schools before that book is studied, while in the English 
schools the above education is not imparted. On the other hand, the wages 
which the native merchants in the mofussil can afford to offer to their clerks are 
not so high as are payable in Government offices and Railway and Telegraph 
Departments, and, accordingly, the boys generally look for employment in them 
and do not take the trouble of making themselves acquainted with mercantile 
business on the native method and attending a mercantile firm as candidates, as 
was formerly the practice. These are the causes to which I should attribute the 
difficulty of obtaining trained hands for our work. 
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III.—The only remedy which I can suggest is, that steps he taken to introduce into 
Government English schools the education provided in the sixth standard for 
mercantile business on the native method. 


G. 

Dated Bombay, 9th December 1882. 

From— VuNDBAVAN PuBSHOTtJMDASS, Esq., 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

With reference to the question enclosed by you to me, requesting me to express my views 
on the subject therein involved, I have the honour to make the following statement: — 

It is a fact, within the knowledge and experience of the commercial class in Bombay, that 
it is not easy to find young men who are trained up in those particular branches of learning which 
are requisite in a merchant’s office. As a rule, the knowledge of Gujarathi, book-keeping, and 
the system of Gujarathi accounts, which are in use in the largest number of native mercantile 
houses in Bombay, are totally dying out. This is because there is no school where any training 
is given in this branch. Formerly, it was the custom amongst natives to send their sons for two 
or three years in indigenous schools, where they were trained in this branch, but recently, owing 
to the opening of vernacular Gujarathi schools, no parent sends his children to indigenous schools, 
which are now fast dying out. These vernacular Gujarathi schools, so far as the City of Bombay 
is concerned, have entirely omitted these useful branches from the course of studies adopted by 
them ; and the result is that all youths trained in these schools on leaving them find themselves 
utterly at sea in these special branches which are indispensable to a merchant. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the system of primary and secondary education, so far as 
it has gone in this Presidency, has achieved its purpose ; but it is not possible that youths who go 
to school can have the brains or the means to complete the whole course, and aim to acquire high 
academical honours. A great portion of these youths do leave schools and colleges in the first or 
second stage of their studies, and go out to seek employment. For them it is absolutely necessary 
that in their first course of studies they should be taught or trained in a branch which will be of 
practical use to them in after-life. For this purpose I proposed that, in the vernacular schools, 
classes should he formed wherein boys could be trained in Gujarathi book-keeping, accounts, and 
other subjects of daily use in a merchant’s office, and that similar classes should be opened in the 
high schools for lessons in English book-keeping and accounts. By doing this, I have no doubt 
Government will confer a great boon on a large majority of youths now studying in Government 
schools. 


H. 

Dated Abmedabad, 9th December 1882. 

From — Rao Bahadoob Pbemathai Hemabai, of Ahmedabad, 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

Formerly young men used to attend the offices of shopkeepers after they left school as can¬ 
didates for employment. There they learnt how to write accounts, register lioondies, adjust 
balances of cash accounts, and so on. After the period of candidature, they were taken into 
regular paid service as vacancies occurred, and were promoted in course of time according to their 
usefulness. 

Now things have changed. After learning in Gujarathi schools, hoys now go up to schools 
where English is taught. When they leave these latter schools, they seek entrance into service. 
Traders cannot take such men into their service unless they attend their offices and learn their 
ways of business as candidates. 

It requires to be stated here that no want is felt with respect to work carried on purely in 
Gujarathi, and that there is no particular class of schools which can he pointed out as turning out 
boys who are less fit for the work of traders than those turned out by others. 

The difficulty felt is with respect to men who combine a knowledge of English with the 
knowledge of the modes' of traders’ business. This combination is now absolutely necessary. 
Many companies now carry on their correspondence in English. Bank notes and telegrams can¬ 
not be made out unless one knows English. This difficulty requires to he met. 

The only remedy in this case seems to be that a class may be attached to each Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school, where such boys as wish may learn the modes of keeping accounts in Gujarathi and 
may acquaint themselves generally with business matters. I have no further remark to offer. 
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I. 

Dated Bombay, 5th December 1882. 

From —Dinshaw Manockji Petit, Esq., 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter without date, annexing a question 

as noted in the margin, 

As an employer of educated labour in business conducted on the native method, have and inviting my views 
you observed an increasing difficulty in recruiting your business staff with competent thereon ' 

men of business ? If so, to what cause do you attribute it, and is the deterioration of 

supply confined to any class of educational institution ? What remedy do you suggest ? In reply 1 beg to say 

that I have not found any 

such difficulty, and for the obvious reason, that competent men can be secured if good wages 
are paid. 

I beg, however, to take the liberty of expressing my views on one or two points connected 
with the educational system. 

The matriculation standard, as it is at present, is not, I think, all that is wanted to make the 
mass of the people good men of business. 

I would beg to propose that the matriculation standard be divided into two parts : 

For the first standard the hoys must he required to possess a good knowledge of English and 
their mother-tongue, to write English correspondence grammatically, correctly and easily, and in 
a good hand, to translate from their mother-tongue into English and vice versa, and to have a 
good knowledge of' arithmetic up to rule-of-three and interest. 

Boys who have passed this examination will not, I think, find it in any way difficult to 
enter at an early age into any ordinary business life and to support themselves and their parents. 

The second matriculation standard. must comprise the remaining studies for boys whose 
parents can afford and may he willing to give them higher education. 

The result of these alterations, if made, would be that Government, without lowering the 
standard of education, will be able to lay it also within the reach of the mass, who at present, 
owing to the limited means of their parents and to their being unable to provide them with the 
required books, are not sufficiently taking advantage of it. Moreover, the boys passing the first 
standard of the matriculation will be content with any small salary that they may get to begin 
life with, and consequently, instead of keeping themselves idle, as will be found to be the case 
at present, caring after higher salaries, they will be easily able to enter the business life with 
advantage to themselves and to the community at large, and will also be able to support their 
parents. There would then he no cause for the outcry that is at present prevalent against Gov¬ 
ernment for their not providing for the matriculated boys. 

K. 

Dated Ahmedabad, 8th December 1882. 

From— Rao Bahadoob Bechebdass Am said ass, C.S.I., 

To—The Chairman, Bombay Committee, Education Commission, Calcutta, 

I enclose an answer to a question of your printed letter as therein invited. 

Answer.— As an employer of educated labour in business conducted on native method, I am 
fully convinced, with my 45 years' business experience, that there is at present an increasing 
difficulty in recruiting such business staff with competent men of business. The fact, I appre¬ 
hend, with cause, is that such staff used to be trained in the native bankers and merchants’ business 
after leaving their native primary school and the supply exceeded the demand; such labour in 
business was enough ; but now it is the degeneration of supply turned out by the class of educa¬ 
tional institution as at present, the supply being exceeded by the demand; it will be observed 
that hundreds of applications are being made for a small vacancy in the Government service. I 
have lately had a talk with the Educational Inspector of this district upon the subject:, and 
would suggest that the difficulty could easily be removed by attaching to the vernacular sixth 
standard instruction in book-keeping in the native method. 

L. 

Memorial to the Education Commission from certain Native Bankers and Merchants of the 

Province of Kathiawar , dated November 13th, 1882, Raj/cote. (Translated from the 

Gujarat hi.) 

The Memorial of the undersigned^Shroffs, Money-lenders, 
aud Other merchants of Kathiawar, 

Respectfully sheweth, —That on October 31st, 1882, a memorial was presented to the Educa¬ 
tion Commission by certain respectable native merchants of Bombay. In that memorial it was 
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stated that an increasing difficulty was felt in obtaining a supply of agents and managers of native 
business equal to the former supply, and that this was in part due to the decadence of indigenous 
schools, and the inferior character of instruction given in the Government Gujarathi schools. Your 
memorialists beg to submit the following remarks on this subject. The only education given in 
the old indigenous schools was in Anks, Barakhadis, and simple mental arithmetic. They never 
professed to teach moonims their business, and any one who desired to train his son for business 
sent him to the shop of a shroff, or into his own shop, in order that he might there learn the 
system of keeping ledgers, cash-books, calculations of interest, and other accounts. No physical, 
moral, or intellectual education was imparted in the indigenous schools. In the Gujarathi 
Government schools, on the other hand, a boy is taught reading, writing, a system of account* 
keeping, which is of practical usefulness; and in the Vth and YIth standards he learns to 
calculate interest and how to keep all sorts of accounts. "When he enters a shop, he acquires the 
business which he is required to learn much more rapidly than the hoys who had only studied 
in indigenous schools. In short., we write from our own personal experience when we say that 
the Government schools give an education far more practically useful than the indigenous 
schools. 

It is, however, true to some extent, as stated in the memorial presented to you on October 
31st, 1882, that efficient agents and managers (gumastas and moonimt) cannot bo obtained as 
easily as formerly. The reason of this is as follows: The demand for educated men to fill the 
service of Government and of Native States has increased, and parents consequently do not as 
readily send their children to serve as apprentices in the shop of the banker or merchant, and 
there to learn their trade. But so long as practical knowledge of commercial business is not 
obtained in this way, the supply of efficient managers and agents will he insufficient. We beg, 
however, to bring to notice that if a boy proceeds to learn English, he may fail to obtain the 
instruction given in the vernacular standards V and VJ.; but if a hoy passes through those 
standards in a Government G ujarathi school, he requires nothing more to fit him for business 
except a term of apprenticeship in a shop or house of business. A boy who wants to learn English 
will not wait to study accounts. It may be true that bis knowledge of English quickens bis 
intelligence, and enables him to acquire such learning as a man of business requires with greater 
facility; hut we think it would be beneficial if boys’ who learnt English were compelled also to 
study account-keeping and the calculation of interest, both simple and compound. 

(Signed) Bohoka Hibachand Wakhatchand, 

(and 25 others). 

M. 

Memorial to the Education Commission from certain Native Bankers and Merchants of Bhawnagar, 
in Kathiawdr, dated 15th November 1882. (Translatedfrom Gujarathi.) 

The Memorial of tho undersigned Merchants, Shroffs, 
Capituli*tB, and Money-lenders of Bhawnagar, 

Respectfully sheweth, —We have seen in the native newspapers a copy of the memorial pre¬ 
sented to your Commission by certain hankers of Bombay, winch states.that the character of the 
instruction given in Government primary schools does nonqualify the boys for the work of account¬ 
ants in native businesses. Increasing difficulty in obtaining competent agents and managers of 
business is expressed, and the cause is attributed to the decline of indigenous schools. With refer¬ 
ence to these statements we submit the results of our own experience. Formerly boys taught in 
the indigenous schools learnt only the Anks, Barakbadis, Sekhans, and the writing of easy papers, 
They were never taught to keep cash-books and ledgers, and even now they are not taught book¬ 
keeping in such schools. That work never was or is acquired except in the shop, where the boy 
first improves his handwriting, and then learns the system of accounts from the very commence¬ 
ment. But since the institution of Government schools, a very perceptible improvement in the 
qualifications of moonims and others has taken place. Not only is handwriting much improved, 
hut the capacity of hoys to acquire special training is greater; even in the Government schools 
boys are better prepared for business than they were. They are taught the writing up of arzas, 
ledgers, calculation of interests, book-keeping, and other matters of account. Consequently, when 
these boys, thus trained, enter a shop, they acquire the technical knowledge required for agents 
and managers of native business far more readily than they used to do. In short, the hoys from 
the Government school afford far better material for apprentices than those trained in indigenous 
schools. We speak from experience, because we liave all ourselves learnt the Anks, Barakhadis, 
Fada, and writing in indigenous schools. 

(Signed) Mehta Venisiiankak Laxsiiamishankar, 

(and 129 others). 
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Memorial to the ’Education Commission from the Inhabitants of Karachi. 

The humble Memorial of the Inhabitants of Karachi 

Respectfully shewetm, —I. '[’hat your memorialists cannot but regret the decision of your 
Honourable Commission not to visit Sindh, which, perhaps, of all the other educational divisions 
in the Presidency, stands most in need of a searching local enquiry and personal inspection. 

II. It is unquestionable that this province is in a very backward state of education. It 
does not contain more than seven graduates, and it does not boast of a single M.A. or M.D .; it 
has but a single Licentiate of Civil Engineering, and but a single Bachelor of Laws. The 
total number of matriculated students from 1862 to 1881 (both inclusive) does not exceed 130, 
and the percentage of scholars, male and female, to the whole propulation does not exceed 80. 
There is not a single non-official Sindhee newspaper, and the Vernacular Literature Committee 
established in 1870 has published but eighteen books up to date, of which only six are original com¬ 
positions, being mostly stories in verse, and the rest are reprints of old love tales, translations, 
compilations, and elementary school-books. In his report for 1868-69 the Educational Inspector 
complained that “ while each of the three Divisions in the Presidency had its Educational Translator 
with a full complement of assistants, Sindh was still left unprovided for in this important 
matter, 5 ’ and notwithstanding this complaint it was not until 1871-72 that the appointment of 
an Educational Translator was sanctioned. The conquest of Sindh was completed in the begin¬ 
ning of 1843 A.D., but the first English school was that at Karachi, established on the 5th 
October 1854 with the support of the Municipality. “During the first ten years of British rule 
in Sindh,” writes Sir H. B. (then Mr.) Ellis in his report on education in Sindh dated December 
29th, 1854, “ no progress whatever was made in, English education, and vernacular education 
was equally at a stand-still.” “Up to 1853,” writes the same authority, “not a single book 
or paper of any kind was published in the vernacular, nor were any books, even the most element¬ 
ary, translated into Sindhee.” Ten years later, in his report for the year 1863-64, the Director 
of Public Instruction, Mr. Howard, made the following instructive remarks in connection with 
education in Sindh 

“ Marathas inspect and muster the schools in Sindh as they inspect and master schools in t.ha Canarese country. 
In such a state of things good village schools are impossible, and vernacular school statistics a delusion. It 
was in such circumstances as these that Charlemagne and Alfred began in the dark ages, not with vain attempts 
to teach the masses, but by establishing the means of thorough and first rate instruction at a few favourable points 
(capital and cathedral cities), from which general education gradually spread itself over the neighbouring country. 
The educational metropolis of Sindh is certainly Hyderabad. Here we shall soon have a powerful high school 
under a European head-master, and in a few years it may be hoped that we shall be able to raise the present feeble 
normal school into a Sindhee college. Vernacular schools will then become possible and beneficial. We must 
begin with individuals, not with the crowd; in other words, before undertaking work on a large scale, we must 
first make our tools.” 

Referring to the Sindhis studying at the Presidency College, he continued,— 

“ If but one of these young men turns out well, and returning to Sindh becomes an able schoolmaster to his 
countrymen, he will far outweigh the failure of every vernacular school that hss been opued in the province.” 

Mr. Howard forgot, however, that the first few graduates would have much better fields 
open to them in the Judicial and Revenue Departments than in the educational, and that 
unless special encouragement was given to collegiate education in Sindh, the difficulties in 
its way, arising from the remoteness and poverty of this province, would be so serious as to 
disappoint all his hopes of infusing high native culture in the teaching staff of Sindh, 
The tools of the Educational Department have not yet been completely made, and they 
will not be made for a long time to come, if the increase of graduates proceeds at the rate it has 
proceeded during the last nineteen years,—the rate of one in three years. The head-masters of two 
out of the three Government high schools in Sindh are still foreigners, and among the assistant 
masters there is not a single Sindhi graduate. In his report for 1859-60, Mr. Howard, after remark¬ 
ing that “ superior education is in all countries the only kind of education that is reproductive,” and 
that “ the popular education of the country is in India, as in Europe, wholly dependent on 
superior education for its vitality,” proceeded to observe,— 

“ The exotic stiffness and artificiality inseparable from a system of instruction communicated by foreigners, and 
which now undoubtedly detracts from the usefulness of our teaching, will not disappear until natives of powerful 
and instructed minds, equipped with European learning, but retaining a sympathetic hold on the intellectual 
traditions of their race, shall come forward to mould anew, in forms indigenous, the education of their country¬ 
men, That Indian national education in the worthiest sense of the term will only flourish under such men, is, I 
think, demonstrable from experience.” 

In Sindh the number of such men is almost infinitesimal, and there is no wonder, therefore, 
that education is in a backward state in this province. 

But why is it that the number of such men is infinitesimal ? Sir Alexander Grant said 
n 1866-67,— 

“The University is a great normal school for assistant high schoolmasters, and at present we are involved 
in a circle. The University is depressed because the high, schools are not better, and the high schools-are 
depressed because the University does not furnish more and better scholars to be assistant masters.” 
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But this interaction is not confined to the University and the high schools alone. As the 
high schools are the manufactories of matriculated students, so the middle class schools are 
the manufactories of high school students, and the primary schools the manufactories of middle 
class students. Again, female, education cannot flourish if the majority of the male population 
are immersed m ignorance, and there is not even an enlightened minority to relieve the darkness. 
Even the normal schools, which arc professedly the nurseries of primary schools, depend upon 
superior education for all their sap, life, and growth. If, therefore, superior education suffers all 
the lower strata of instruction suffer. And when these lower strata suffer, superior education at 
once suffers. 

But superior education in Sindh suffers from several other causes besides this reflex action 
ot the high and middle class schools. In 1858, when it was a question whether the future 
support and maintenance of the Poona College (now Deccan College) was expedient, Professor 
Valentine Green wrote as follows 

t “ The extra expense incurred necessarily for a student transferred from Poona to Bombay is a serious matter. 

It is stated by competent judges to be nearly double.Upon the disruption of family ties, the exposure 

to temptation, and the change of climate, which (strange to say) seems to be more felt by natives than by Europeans, 
I will not dwell, as it may be said that the case of our English Universities is in most respects similar. Nor willl 
dwell on Poona as affording much greater advantage than Bombay for a central college for this part of 
India .... but I will merely observe that these are circumstances of much importance} and will doubtless be 
well weighed by thoso who decide on this question,” 

If “ the extra expense incurred, the disruption of family ties, the exposure to temptation, and 
the change of climate ” were circumstances of much importance in deciding the fate of the Poona 
College, your memorialists submit they are of the utmost importance in considering the advisa¬ 
bility of establishing an Arts College in Sindh. Besides the evils above enumerated, there is the 
further evil that while the Maratlias and the Gujratis have a social circle of their own to move 
in at Bombay, Sindliis have none whatever. Sindh, moreover, is a poor country, and even if it 
were a rich one, in India, it has been said, it is the privilege of the wealthy to be ignorant. 
During the first years of the older colleges in the Presidency, it is a well known fact, the demand 
for high education came from those who could not pay for it. That demand was stimulated, not 
by the pure love of knowledge for its own sake, but by the hope that education will lead to 
salaried employment. There was a period when such a high authority as Mr. Edwin Arnold could 
write about the Deccan students that they encountered “ innumerable and vexatious obstacles— 
apathy among those benefited, lethargy among those instructed, little physical and almost no moral 
strength to animate our classes/'’ These obstacles no longer exist. The Ahmedabad College 
had, and even now has, doubtless, to encounter the same difficulties. And it was because it 
would have to encounter these difficulties that Mr. Chatfield in his report for 1872-73 strongly 
opposed its establishment. “ If it is the duty of Government/’ said he, “ to attempt more than 
the improvement of central institutions already established, and if an Arts College is given to 
Ahnjedabad connected by rail with Bombay, similar claims may easily be put forward by Dhar- 
war and Karachi/’ The Government, notwithstanding, did attempt more than the improvement 
of central institutions, and your memorialists submit that Sindh, unconnected by rail and so far 
away from Bombay, requires a college much more than Ahmedabad. 

In his report for 1858-59, Mr. Howard expressed his opiffion that “ the establishment of 
English schools in Sindh was a lucrative investment of capital.” The establishment of a college 
will perhaps he a still more lucrative investment. Your memorialists are fully conscious that at 
first the results will hardly be commensurate with the outlay; that it will take years before the 
minds of the students pass from the passive and receptive to the active and creative stage, 
and give a marked impulse to original vernacular literature and to the cultivation of learning. 
But they' are as fully convinced that a time will come when superior education, by imparting 
increased efficiency and probity to the native ranks of the public service,—by creating 
enterprise, independence, and public spirit, and thereby enriching trade, fostering local 
self-government, and opening up the founts of private liberality,—by eradicating superstition 
and its brood of evils, and thus inducing a freer development of national life and a greater 
conservation of energy,—by checking crime and producing reforms,—and lastly by infusing new 
blood in the educational institutions of the country and by relieving the Government of the heavy 
burden now borne by it,—will be found to be much more reproductive, even from an economical 
point of view, than the establishment of a highway or a harbour, the excavation of a canal, or 
the creation of a forest. 

That the proposed college would not be either a nest or a nursery of treason, yonr memo¬ 
rialists don’t think it worth their while to discuss. Even after the Mutiny, Mr. Howard, the head 
of the Educational Department in the Presidency, wrote as follows : “ There has not been pro¬ 

duced a tittle of evidence to my knowledge to prove that our most highly educated natives as a 
class, or any individual among them, have or has tampered with treason.” And again —“ It has 
been abundantly shown that the most faithful friends of the British Government are to be found 
in this class (educated natives).” The evidence before your Honourable Commission has con¬ 
firmed every word of what Mr,. Howard wrote 23 years ago. 
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Your memorialists would therefore humbly pray that your Honourable Commission will be 
pleased to recommend the foundation of an Arts College for Sindh on the model of the Ahmed- 
abad College at present, and they on their part guarantee to collect at least Rs. 30,000 for 
endowments. They would have been in a position to promise a larger sum had this province any 
pretensions to wealth. As it is, the great jagirdars and zemindars have mostly availed themselves 
of the relief provided for them by the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act, while the mercantile 
class feel no interest in education, and many of them, besides, have suffered heavily under the 
operation of this Act. Your memorialists are convinced that, without Government aid, high 
education will not prosper in this province, and they are confirmed in this view by the opinion 
expressed by the Government of Bombay in their Resolution on the Director’s reports for the 
three years, 1869, 1870 and 1871. “ Without assistance from the State,” runs this Resolution, 
" high education would either die out completely, or at the best become the prerogative of the 
wealthy. But in either ease the State would lose all control over its quality, and would sacrifice 
to a great extent the results of its endeavours to introduce the fruits of Western learning.” 
Your memorialists therefore humbly pray that your Honourable Commission will be pleased to 
secure Government aid for the encouragement of high education in Sindh. 

III. Besides the non-prevalence of superior education, another, though a subordinate reason 

for the backwardness of this province, is that it has not been favoured with a full-time Inspector. 
As early as the year 1866, Mr, Moore, the Assistant Commissioner and Educational Inspector, 
wrote as follows : “ I must, however, place on record my conviction that the duties connected 

with the appointment of Educational Inspector in Sindh are sufficiently numerous and important 
to demand the whole time and undivided attention of an officer, instead of, as now, being dis¬ 
charged as extraneous work. I believe that if the suggestion hero thrown out be adopted the 
Department will greatly benefit in every way.” So long as the Assistant Commissioner for the 
time being continued to be also Educational Inspector, the inspection of schools invariably 
depended upon the Commissioner's tour. This is corroborated by what Mr. Fulton wrote in his 
report for 1871-72: “The fact that the duties of Assistant Commissioner frequently led that 
officer into parts of the country where but few schools exist, will doubtless account for the 
comparatively small number of schools examined by the Inspector in person.” The present 
Educational Inspector, a gentleman whose high attainments and ability are unquestionable, is also 
the Manager of Encumbered Estates in Sindh, and it is next to impossible that this latter office, 
involving as it does the most patient and laborious attention to the driest administrative details of 
numerous estates, and the settlement of numerous claims, can afford any scope or leave 
any time for the display of any fruitful activity in the Educational Department. Your 
memorialists therefore pray that your Honourable Commission will be pleased to emphasize this 
desideratum of the province in your rep>rt, and to move the Government to give to this province 
what it has not denied to the other educational divisions of the Bombay Presidency, 

IV. (a) Your memorialists beg to bring to the notice of your Honourable Commission that 
the letter as well as the spirit of the Despatch of the Court of Directors, No, 46 of the • 8th 
December 1852, which, like the later Despatch No. 49 of 1854, directed the establishment of 
scholarships in the English schools in Sindh “ to maintain, while studying, those pupils who had 
much distinguished themselves at vernacular schools,” has not been properly carried out. The 
educational one-third of the one-anna local cess was allowed in Sindh only from 1879-80, and 
this one-third is hardly sufficient to meet the requirements of the Educational Department. 
Memorialists propose that one-third of the whole local fund receipts, or one-half of the one-anna 
cess, should be set apart for educational purposes, and that, out of the increased grant, exhibitions 
should be awarded for inducing students in the village primary schools to join the taluka middle 
class schools, and the students in these latter schools to join the zilla high schools. 

The utility of such exhibitions is self-apparent. Even in England, to quote the words of the 
Government Resolution dated 5th October 1863, Educational Department,— 

“ The cultivation of humane letters and the exact sciences was fostered iD the remote districts of Cumberland 
by scholarships at Queen’s College in the University of Oxford, in Cornwall and Devon by scholarships at Exeter 
College, in Wales by similar endowments in Jesus College. Scotchmen were attracted from Glasgow by exhibitions 
in Balliol College. Had it not been for this system, all learning would have been relegated to the metropolis and a 
few oathcdral classes.” 

(4) Should the proposal of increasing the grant from local funds be adopted and the 
necessary legislative amendments made, it would be found feasible to supply many urgent needs 
at present experienced by the Educational Department. There is no doubt that primary instruc¬ 
tion is capable of development in this province. That it should be developed is an educational 
truism. “ We may spend millions year after year,” said Mr. J. B. Peile in his report for 1870-71, 
“ on great public works, but we shall never succeed in carrying the people with us in these benefi¬ 
cent enterprises until the masses are redeemed from the barbarous ignorance and superstition’ 
which now prevail.” In 1877-78 and 1878-79 primary instruction was, according to the Educa¬ 
tional Inspector, “injuriously affected by bad seasons and scarcity;” but His Excellency the 
Governor in Council was “constrained nevertheless to remark that the warning conveyed in last 
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year’s Resolution, that redoubled efforts will be necessary on the part of all officers concerned, in 
order to maintain education in this Presidency in the position which it had previously gained, had 
not been sufficiently heeded,” and after instancing Kaira, proceeded to say—“ These examples 
sufficiently attest the necessity for energetic supervision and unremitting exertion both of the 
Civil Officers and also specially of the Educational Officers themselves if any improvement is to be 
attained . . . This injunction applies with double force to the Province of Sindh, where the 

returns are unsatisfactory The returns have grown comparatively more satisfactory of late, as 
is shown by the fact that, while the total number of scholars in Government as well as aided, in day 
as well as night schools, in 1880-81, was 14,628, in 1881-82 it was 15,959, i e. 1,336 more than in 
the previous year. The animal cost to Government of educating each scholar in 1880-81 was 
Rs. 1-3-2, while in the Southern Division it was Rs. 2-11-2, in the Northern Division Rs. 7-0-1, 
and in the Central Division Rs. 1-14-7. In 1876-77 Mr. Chatfield calculated that the municipal 
grants in Sindli were nearly equal to the municipal grants of the other four divisions put together. 
This explains the low average cost incurred by Government. Should the grant from the local 
funds be increased, your memorialists have no doubt that the sphere of primary education could be 
widened without any extra cost to Government. The cess-payers in Sindh generally endeavour 
to secure elementary instruction for their children, and it was remarked by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, in their Resolution No. 1199 of 1876, Educational Department, dated 3rd November 1876, 
that “ the increasing disposition of the cess-payers to take advantage of the schools which are 
supported by the cess was most observable in Sindh, where cess-payers’ children attending these 
schools had more than doubled.” 

Again, the number of night schools might be almost indefinitely increased. These schools are 
all maintained from local funds. They were first started in 1872-73 on a small scale, and 
Mr. Pulton observed that “ though undoubtedly very suitable in large towns, it will be some years 
before the system becomes capable of much extension throughout the province.” The schools, 
however, gave satisfaction, and in the Government Resolution, Educational Department, No. 544 of 
15th May 1874, it was remarked that the night schools in Sindh “were popular with the artizan 
class of Mussulmans and were working well.” In 1880-81 there were 12 such schools with 410 
scholars, but your memorialists are confident that if the funds be forthcoming, and the vernacular 
masters be given to understand that they will get Rs. 3 or 5 extra for teaching a night school, and 
if the Deputy Inspectors and Government officials bestir themselves more actively than at present, 
these schools can be easily spread over the province. 

(c) Besides granting regular exhibitions and extending primary instruction, the Educational 
Department would be enabled, from the increased local fund receipts, to improve the normal 
school at Hyderabad, which your memorialists regret is not as efficient as it could be made. Your 
memorialists concur with Sir Alexander Grant ( vide his report for 1865-66) in holding that 
vernacular colleges for Western learning “will only be possible when large numbers, and perhaps 
several generations of scholars, have been habituated to think and express themselves on scientific 
subjects in the vernacular languages.” But your memorialists are equally certain that a normal 
school, which aims only at imparting some knowledge of Persian and Sindhi, elementary science, 
mathematics, history and geography, without attempting to educe the ratiocinative and elabora- 
tive faculties of the students, “ without soaking their mind in the spirit and text of the books ” 
taught to them, without affording some material for thought and developing a lasting taste for 
letters, can hardly succeed in turning out competent masters from whom any zeal or interest in 
their work can be expected. Your memorialists would therefore propose that the standard of 
education in the normal class be raised, that there should be a division of labour among the 
masters, that better assistants be provided, and that the head-master and his assistants should each 
take up, and concentrate his energy on, one subject, and be responsible for the proficiency of the 
students in such subject; and lastly, that a normal school series of books be compiled by the 
Educational Translator, as at present there are no good text-books, and, specially as regards science, 
the students almost entirely depend upon the notes of lectures handed down from one generation 
of students to another. 

The course of studies iu the normal school should, your memorialists humbly submit, be 
regulated on the old venerable maxim multum non multa, and your memorialists have every hope 
that when it is so regulated, primary instruction will fall into a healthy, well-directed routine, and 
the trained masters will know how to discharge their humble but most useful functions of teach¬ 
ing the boys “ to read, write, and count, and in some measure to think.” 

At the same time your memorialists think it advisable that the present normal school be 
made a superior vernacular school, with a system of drafting and exhibitions, for the purpose of 
imparting higher education in the vernacular, and that, as an inducement for prosecuting these 
higher studies, the students passing the highest examination be declared eligible for Government 
employment in preference to those who pass the lower public service examination, “It is with 
great difficulty,” wrote Mr. Moore in 1867-68, and what he wrote then is equally true now, “that 
boys can be found willing to join our normal schools (there were two then, one at Sukkur which 
was closed in 1875-76, the other at Hyderabad), the salaries and prospects of advancement, in 
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this department not being such as to induce them to follow the profession of schoolmasters/' 
Memorialists think that the suggestion they have above thrown out, if coupled with a rule that 
the vernacular masters should be promoted to an assistant mastership in the normal school (the 
pay of which should be raised), would offer sufficient inducement to pupils to join both the training 
class as well as the superior vernacular class. 

V. Your memorialists are sorry to find that instruction in the English language in the 
Anglo-vernacidar and high schools in the province “is not combined with a careful attention to 
the study of the vernacular language of the district,” as directed by the justly celebrated Des¬ 
patch of 1854, The apex of the curriculum of these schools is the matriculation examination, 
and in the matriculation examination, if the returns be closely scrutinised, it will be found that 
but few students take up Sindhi as their second language. This is due to the following causes :— 

(1) In the first place, there is no separate teacher of Sindhi in our high school, though 
there is a Persian teacher. 

(2) Passing the matriculation examination in Sindhi does not entitle the successful candi¬ 
date to entrance in a college. 

The Senate of the Bombay University alone can obviate this last drawback, but the first can 
be easily remedied by appointing a Sindhi teacher in every high school. Such an appointment, 
however, of itself will not give any very extensive impetus to vernacular education, unless the 
Sindhi language is either not excluded from the Government colleges, or at least made a com¬ 
pulsory subject for boys up to the 6th standard. This latter course your memorialists think is 
feasible, and they accordingly recommend it for the consideration of your Honourable Commission. 
Some of the signatories to this memorial very well remember to have been themselves taught 
Sindhi in the High schools up to the fith standard some years ago, and they do not see why a 
subject so easy for a native to master should not again be made obligatory. 

VI. The vernacular of Sindh, as your Honourable Commission may be well aware, is made 
up of Sanskrit and Persian roots, but of many more of the former than of the latter. Before 
Persian was admitted as a classical language by the University (in 1869-70), Sanskrit was 
taught in the high schools in Sindh, and, your memorialists have not the least doubt, would have 
flourished had the same facilities for its study been provided as are now provided for the study of 
Persian. There was no separate teacher for Sanskrit as there is now a separate teacher for Persian. 
The masters were forced to pick up a little Sanskrit in order to teach the boys, and even with this 
makeshift, if the reports are to be relied on, the boys did make some progress. But as soon as 
Persian was allowed to he taken up as a second language by the University, the boys in the 
Hyderabad high school, already possessing some rudimentary knowledge of Persian, at once 
gave up Sanskrit, and the generation of scholars who succeeded them followed their course. In 
the Karachi high school, where the Ainil element did not predominate, Sanskrit continued still 
to be taught, but gradually the accession of Parsi boys and the increase of Amils forced the 
department to appoint a Persian master for that school also. When the Anglo-vernacular school 
at Shikarpur was converted into a high school in 1872-73, the practice obtaining in the older 
high schools was implicitly and without question accepted and followed, although there would 
have been a very fair field for introducing Sanskrit at Shikarpur, where the Amil class is in a 
very weak minority and the mercantile class is the most influential. 

Thus the study of Sanskrit has had no fair trial in Sindh, and this your memorialists cannot 
but lament. That the study of Sanskrit is appreciated in Sindh, appears from the recent application 
of the peoplo of Shikarpur to the Collector to found a Sanskrit school, and the repeated prayers of 
the Hindu community at Tatta to the same effect. The genius of Sanskrit literature being in 
perfect accord with the inner life, the religion, thoughts, and sentiments of the whole Hindu 
population, it is a thousand pities that no encouragement whatever has been given to its diffusion 
and development in Sindh, and that it has been allowed to be superseded by a language which, 
copious and melodious as it is, is yet foreign to the spirit of the vernacular, has no religious 
motive in its favour, is hard of assimilation and incorporation, and cannot therefore afford that 
quickening and rejuvenating impulse which Sanskrit could have afforded, and can still afford, 
to Sindhi. It would, for example, be easier for a Sindhi literatteiir to interest the Hindus of 
Sindh in a translation of Malati and Madhava, the Mudra Rakshasa, or the Ratnavally, than in 
a version of Nizamee's Shereen Okhusro or Jamis Zulee kha. And as a potent lever of reform, 
the Sanskrit drama alone would equal the whole poetical literature of Persia. Your memorial¬ 
ists suggest, therefore, that a Sanskrit teacher be attached to all the high schools in Sindh, and 
they themselves, in order to stimulate its study, are ready to fund a prize of Ks. 40 to be given to 
that Sindhi candidate who passes his matriculation examination with the highest number of marks 
in Sanskrit. Your memorialists would also suggest that Sanskrit be taught as a voluntary 
subject in the superior vernacular and training school as well as in the primary schools. The 
students in the former school can attend the lectures of the Sanskrit teacher attached to the 
high school at Hyderabad, and thus no extra expenditure will be necessary. 
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VII. The female schools in Sindh, your memorialists regret, are simply t! . dilettante insti¬ 
tutions, not to be strictly criticised or treated with seriousness." In 1868-69, 22 female schools 
were first established, of which 11 were under female management. The proportion of Muham¬ 
madan girls in these schools was 74*3 per cent. In 1869-70, 7 more schools with 272 pupils were 
established. In 1870-71 the number of Government female schools was 32 and the number of 
scholars was 1,016. In 1871-72, two of the schools had to be closed on the ground of their 
inefficiency, but two new schools were opened. The number of scholars increased to 1,028, and 
Mr. Fulton wrote that it appeared ‘'to be steadily increasing." In this year also Mrs. 
H. P. Costello was appointed superintendent of the female schools in Hyderabad, mainly through 
the generosity of Miss Mary Carpenter. In 1872-73 the number of schools remained the same, 
but that of scholars increased to 144. A female normal school was this year opened at Hydera¬ 
bad under Mrs. Costello, “ assisted by two native ladies of some education, a Mussulman, and a 
Hindu," and with 10 scholarships of .Its. 6 each attached to it. The number of pupils in this 
school on April 1st, 1873, was 16. “The Deputy Inspector," wrote Mr. Fulton, “ is most 
sanguine about the success of this institution, and certainly something of the kind is required, for 
it is the incompetence of the teachers, I believe, that mainly retards the progress of female educa¬ 
tion in Sindh." In 1873-74 the practice of publishing Inspectors’reports was discontinued, but it 
appears from the Director’s report that six inefficient schools were closed, and that of the Sindh normal 
school for mistresses, “ there was as yet little to report," though the Hyderabad Deputy Inspector 
spoke “favourably of the progress made." The attendance, however, decreased to 9. In 1874-75, 
10 Government schools (containing 226 scholars) were closed “ because of the want of 
funds, and because the teachers were not efficient or able to keep up the attendance of pupils. 
Five of the schools that were closed were afterwards reopened as aided schools under native man¬ 
agement; of the schools which remained the Inspector reported favourably." The normal school 
was examined in September by Mr. Fulton and he was satisfied with its progress. “ Seven young 
women were presented and they all did fairly well. Some of them will be proposed for appoint¬ 
ments during the current year*if any suitable place can be found for them." The report for 1875-76 
has this short note about the Sindh female schools: “ The Sindh Inspector reports an improve¬ 

ment in the attendance at the girls’ schools, and in the number of children presented for examin¬ 
ation, which has risen from 255 to 368." “The Female Normal School at Hyderabad was 
examined in September. There were 8 women for the examination and they all did well." 
In 1876-77 there came a second crash. There was a decrease of 1 school and of 92 scholars (Gov¬ 
ernment) and of 28 scholars (aided.) “ Of the progress made in the girls’ schools," wrote the 
Director, “ there is little to be said, except that the Inspector gives much praise to the Larkhana 
School, which prepared pupils for the highest standard." The normal school was examined in 
November 1876, and of the seven women presented for examination all but one did well. 

In 1877-78 Mr. Hart-Davies wrote as follows :— 

“ The only roally satisfactory feature of the state of education is the great increase of girls’ schools. There 
appears now to be a great demand for these institutions, especially in the largo towns, such as Hyderabad and 
Shikarpui; and although the education is necessarily somewhat imperfect, owing to the early age at which the 
girls leave the schools, still a beginning is being made, and it may he possible as time goes on to induce parents to 
leave their girls still longer under tuition." 

In this year, however, the Female Normal School “ was closed as a failure,” though the 
lady superintendent was still employed by the Municipality as superintendent of the girls’ schools 
iu the town. 

In 1879-80 there was “an increase of 7 schools with 429 girls, against 3 schools with 174 
learners during 1878-79." “In the large towns,” wrote Mr. Hart-Davies, “ female education has 
become exceedingly popular, and new schools are fiiled at once. Of course the education, owing to 
the early age at which girls leave school, is not of a very advanced description." Tire first girls’ 
school for Hindus was opened at Shikarpur, and the Tatta School, “ erected and patronised by 
the liberality of one of the leading merchants of the place," contained about 100 girls, and was 
thought “ to deserve particular mention." In 1880-81 the Educational Inspector remarked on 
the difficulty of procuring suitable teachers, but reported that some progress was made during 
the year. The Larkhana School “ gave instruction up to the highest standard taught in verna¬ 
cular boys’ schools, and the Hyderabad schools were “ under the general inspection of Miss Florence 
Miles ever since the abolition of the female normal school there, and had improved considerably." 

On comparing, however, the number of schools and scholars in 1870-71 and 1880-81, the 
result is not very gratifying. 
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Thus during-these ten years there has been a decrease of nine schools and an increase of 307 
scholars, i. e., on the average about 37 in a year in a female population numbering 3,090,993 
souls. The number of scholars in 1881-82 lias, moreover, decreased from 1,490 to 1,323, i. e ., by 
167, and the percentage of female scholars to female population is now so low as T'2. 

Your memorialists think that the retardation of female education in Sindli is due to the 
followipg causes:— 

(1) Social prejudices. 

(2) Early marriages. 

(3) Paucity of competent female teachers. 

(4) Absence of separate standards suited to girls. 

(5) Want of funds. 

The first two of these causes can only be removed by the superior education of males. 
“ I think,” said Sir Alexander Grant in 1865-6(3, “that the education and civilisation of 
the male portion of the people in India, together with the example of the European 
community, will inevitably bring in the education of the women of India, but that the 
result will be very gradual and will be subsequent to many important social charges.” 
The last three causes, however, it is in the power of your Honourable Commission to remove. 
That female education in Sindh cannot prosper without a training school Cor mistresses, if not 
a training college like that at Poona or at Ahmedabad, will, your memorialsts feel certain, be 
admitted. That dpriori there can be but little difficulty in procuring pupils to receive a train¬ 
ing in such school, and that in practice no insuperable difficulty was felt in procuring such pupils 
when a training school was first started, will also be admitted. Wily was it, then, that the 
Female Training School at Hyderabad, under Mrs.. Costello, was pronounced a failure ? So far 
as your memorialists have-been able to gather, the official reason assigned was that the trained 
mistresses refused to serve beyond their native city. Your memorialists think that in the 
present state of society' this was exactly what ought to have been expected. Had the pupils been 
vernacular schoolmasters’ wives, they would not probably have raised this objection; they 
would have been glad to serve where their husbands served. Your memorialists are of opinion 
that at present, and until a set of competent mistresses is trained, the Educational Department 
should confine their energies, in the direction of female instruction, to large towns and cities; 
that vernacular schoolmasters be encouraged to educate their wives by substantial annual 
bonuses; that at Hyderabad the Lady Superintendent he made a Training Mistress in addition to 
her ordinary duties ; that the number of scholarships be increased from ten of Rs. 6 each to ten 
scholarships of Rs. 10 each, and five of Rs. 5 each; that these ten scholarships of Rs. 10 each be 
reserved for pupils from other towns and cities than Hyderabad; that in order to induce such 
pupils to come to Hyderabad, and to obviate the necessity of providing attendants for unprotected 
females, the training school should bo located in the most respectable quarter, and should have 
a set of lodgings and a boarding-house with-one or two female servitors attached to it; that 
if possible the Training Mistress herself should be resident in the same block of buildings; 
that as a guarantee to their parents and guardians for their security from immoral influences, 
strict discipline should be maintained among the resident pupils, and no males allowed to enter 
unless under very exceptional circumstances,* that measures should be taken to encourage the 
supervision of respectable lady visitors, European and Native, and that such visitors, specially the 
former, be invited to assist in the annual examination, if not wholly to conduct it themselves. 

The absence of separate standards for girls is, in your memorialists’ opinion, a very great 
drawback. At present the standards for the girls’schools are the same as for the hoys’ schools, 
but as a matter of fact the Educational Department very wisely does not insist upon their strict 
enforcement in the case of the former. Your memorialists are not aware whether the girls that 
passed the boys’ 6th standard at Larkbana were examined in the 20th proposition of Euclid 
prescribed for that standard, or whether they were asked to prove scientifically the rotundity of 
the earth, to define intelligently the various technical terms of physical geography, to give the 
dates of a dozen battles and half a dozen annexations, and to describe the main events during the 
administration of a Governor General, or of a Mogul Emperor, as narrated in the dull, dry school 
history of India. Your memorialists complain of the absence of any interesting and instructive 
text-books for girls, specially in history and geography ; they complain of the inertia of a girl’s 
studies, the unattractiveness of the whole curriculum, and its inutility and unfruitfulness in after¬ 
life. In their opinion a pretty fair acquaintance with the three R’s, accompanied with poetical recita¬ 
tions, a little drawing, a great deal of knitting, darning and embroidering, some knowledge of flori¬ 
culture and of the culinary art,—an art which the Royal Family themselves have not disdained to 
learn,—will be a thousand times more useful and more attractive to a girl and her parents, more cap¬ 
able of making her a worthy daughter, a good wife, and an excellent mother, in the present state 
of society, than a system of parroting and cramming so distasteful to young minds and so infrue- 
tnous in results. Should their suggestion be adopted, memorialists have not the least doubt that 
the percentage of female scholars to female population will be much more hopeful and cheering 
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than it is now, and that the parents and husbands of the girls educated will bo much more grate¬ 
ful to Government than they have cause to bo at present. 

Memorialists of course need not remind your Honourable Commission that the course of 
studies in the training school for mistresses will mainly depend upon the standards prescribed for 
the primary girls' 1 schools. 

As regards the funds, your Honourable Commission is well aware that, though the £1,000 sanc¬ 
tioned by the Last India Company under the charter of 1813 was increased nearly seven or eight 
fold every twenty years up to 1853, it has not been increased since 1853. In 1871 Mr. J. B. Peile, 
discussing the effects of the decentralization of finance introduced by the Financial Resolution 
of December 14th, 1870, after pointing out that “the first essay at provincial taxation had 
encroached on the field of local rates, which was proportionately narrowed,"" that “ every 
increase of land revenue actually paid by the masses will diminish thejr power of supplying 
local rates, and that “ the financial interests of the Central and Local Governments will clash, 
when revisions of land revenue settlements were under discussion/" suggested as a remedy that 
“a fixed percentage of every future enhancement of the land tax should be made over to the Local 
Government for education and local works, and that the educational third of this percentage 
should be devoted to primary instruction/" Your memorialists submit, for the consideration of 
your Honourable Commission, whether on these grounds the educational grant should not be 
increased. At any rate they recommend that, in order to ensure any tangible progress, the sum 
now devoted to female instruction be increased, if not from imperial sources, then from the in¬ 
creased share of the local cess (as already advocated by them). 

In their Resolution No. 514 of the 15tli May 1874 the Government of Bombay “fully 
recognise the importance and civilising tendency of female schools ;"" and according to the Des¬ 
patch of 1854 “a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone 
of the people by means of female education than by the education of men."" Your memorialists 
are convinced that “ those vast moral and material blessings which flow from the general diffu¬ 
sion of useful knowledge,"" and which the Despatch of 1854 hoped that “ India ma| under Pro- 
vidonce derive from her connection with England,"' will not be conferred upon her if female 
education is either neglected or misdirected. 

VIII. Before passing on to aided and indigenous schools, your memorialists beg to bring 
to the notice of your Honourable Commission three minor points in connection with Government 
institutions, the foremost of which is the absence of any school libraries in all primary and in 
most of the middle class institutions in Sindh. These silent but ever-active nurseries of thought 
and culture ought to have a place, even though on a humble scale, in these schools, and your 
memorialists have every confidence in your Honourable Commission remedying this salient 
defect as soon as it is pointed out. Every primary school might he furnished with at least the 
few Sindhi books published by the Educational Department and the Vernacular Literature 
Committee, and every middle class school with a petty collection of interesting and easy English 
classics. 

(S) Secondly, in some of the large towns in Sindh no prizes are distributed in the primary 
schools,—for instance in the Arabic and Hindu Sindhi schools at Karachi. Moreover, the de¬ 
partmental order that no prize-books should be selected which are not procurable at the Curator’s 
at Bombay has not* worked well, and resulted in many students getting books not at all to 
their taste. Your memorialists therefore pray that the prize fund be increased, that the above 
order be annulled, and that the masters in primary as well as in secondary schools be not ham¬ 
pered in their selection of prize-books. 

(c) The number of free studentships in the high and middle schools is now 5 per cent., 
formerly it used to be 20 per cent. Considering the poverty of the people, your memorialists 
would recommend that in Sindh it should bo at least J O per cent, 

IX. The aided institutions in the province, excluding the European and Eurasian schools, are 
either Anglo-vernacular or vernacular schools. There are but five Anglo-vernacular schools, of 
which there are two at Karachi and three at Hyderabad. Very recently the Director of Public 
Instruction refused a, grant-in-aul to the English branch of the two schools started and maintained 
by two private individuals at Hyderabad, while allowing such grant to schools supported by 
associations like the Virbaiji school and the two mission schools. On the strong recommenda¬ 
tion, however, of the Local Fund Committee at Hyderabad, the Director was induced to register 
the first two standards of the above schools for grants from provincial funds, but refused to 
register their third standard, l our memorialists submit that as private educational enterprise is 
yet in its infancy in this province, this course was unadvised and impolitic, and they therefore 
recommend that the third standard should be registered for grants as before. 

The number of private vernacular schools is now on the increase, and will further increase 
if the scale of grant-in-aid is somewhat raised. The instruction imparted in some of these 
schools is almost as efficient and thorough as in Government schools, but your memorialists are 
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afraid that the physical education of the boys is totally ignored, and that their health is often 
undermined. Your memorialists feel sure that the authorities can very easily remedy this defect 
by a gentle remonstrance. 

X. Turning towards the indigenous schools, your memorialists, while admitting that there 
are no less than 897 such schools in the province, containing 9,417 scholars, and that the rules 
framed by Mr. Fulton in 1873-74 for these schools are characterised by wisdom and good sense, 
cannot but regret that as a rule the knowledge imparted in these schools is fragmentary and 
unsystematic, and not productive of good results. “ It is not the best reader of the Persian poets/' 
said Major Goldsmid in 1S58-59, “ nor the smatterer of Arabic, who is the most liberal-minded 
man or the most disposed to listen to reason. The explorator of such ordinary oriental lore as 
a Sindhi moola can put before his flock will generally continue to select that knowledge which 
‘ puffs up ’ rather than edifies. And naturally enough they have found nothing sound or whole¬ 
some in their studies, nothing—but appeals to the eye or the ear by ealigraphy or faultless metre,— 
no appeal to the mind that is not clouded and unintelligible.” Your memorialists would there¬ 
fore ask your Honourable Commission not to be misled by the large number of these schools 
and scholars, but rather to exclude them from your consideration in estimating the educational 
progress of this province. “Nothing can be made of indigenous schools," wrote Mr. Peile in 
1870-71, “without training the masters, and to subsidise them as they are would be nearly as 
expensive as to supersede them by cheap Government schools, which latter I consequently prefer 
to do." The indigenous schools are;at present a good foil to the Government schools, and so 
far perform a useful function. Tire 28 indigenous schools recognised by the Educational De¬ 
partment are also deserving of aid, as they are compelled to teach the Sindhi, and, to quote 
Major Goldsmid again, “ in spite of hereditary recklessness of grammar and syntax, it is some¬ 
thing for the Sindhi to be ablo to express his ideas on paper and to understand the written ex¬ 
pressions of another." But the unrecognised indigenous schools are hardly a factor in the edu¬ 
cational system of Sindh, although they teach no less than 8,43(S Muhammadan children, because 
their method is faulty, their instruction hardly secular, and their results nil. 

XI. One more point remains yet to be noticed, and that is the state of vernacular literature. 

Memorialists have already adverted to the delay in appointing an Educational Translator, to the 
slow progress of the Vernacular Literature Committee, and to the absence of good text-books. 
That there is no demand in Rindli for vernacular literature cannot for a moment be maintained. 
When a translation into Arabic Sindhi in 1857-58 was made of a Persian work, the Hikayat-oos- 
Saliheen —“ Lives of Holy Men "—Major Goldsmid wrote as follows : “ The pabulum is actually 

devoured; it is seized upon by smart lads as their daily food. The misfortune is that they have 
not more. They would consume twenty times the amount if set before them." That misfortune 
still continues, and vernacular literature is still starving. So far as your memorialists are aware, 
prizes were only thrice offered by the'Educational Department,—once in 1870-71, when Rs. 1,000 in 
all were offered for two translations (one of Johnson's Jtasselas, the other of Smile's Self-Help), 
and for an essay on the condition of Sindh under the Talpurs. In 1871-72 the Director’s com¬ 
petition prize was offered for a “ novel descriptive of domestic and social life ” in Sindh. In 
1872-73 a prize of Its. 300 was again offered for the best translation of Rassolas, and two more 
prizes of Rs. 200 and 125 for the best and second best poem on the Conquest of Sindh by the 
Talpur Dynasty. Of these works the translation of Rasselas alone was attempted and completed, 
This result seems to have damped the ardour of the Educational Department.* But your memo¬ 
rialists are of opinion that there is no cause for discouragement. It does not follow that a transla¬ 
tion or an essay not attempted in 1871 will not be attempted in 1881, or that a work not attempted 
in 1881 will not be attempted in 1891. Your memorialists therefore recommend that competi¬ 
tion prizes should be offered for choice translations and original works; that for this purpose larger 
funds should be placed at the disposal of the Vernacular Literature Committee; that all the books 
passed by the Committee should be published ; and that the old Sindhi classical works should bo 
reprinted and annotated. 

In conclusion, your memorialists commend this humble representation to the earnest attention 
of your Honourable Commission, and have every hope that it will receive favourable consideration. 

And as in duty bound, your memorialists, shall ever pray. 

Karachi, 

The 5th November 1882. 


Address from the Promoters of the New English School, Poona. 

To—The Honourable Db. W. W. Hunteb, U.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

Sir, —We, the promoters, of the new English School) an institution founded with the object 
of facilitating and cheapening education, and also of improving the system of instruction followed 
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by Government, embrace this opportunity of presenting you this address expressive of our 
highest appreciation of tte step taken by Government- in appointing a Commission, among the 
chief functions of ■which is that of ascertaining our educational wants. 

Properly speaking, the question of education in India ought to have been the first to 
engage the attention and serious consideration both of the sons of the soil and its governors. 
But political questions, naturally enough, got predominance, and the question of education 
comes to be attended to as a part of the local self-government scheme, which, under the auspices 
of'IIis Excellency the Viceroy, promises to effect great changes in this vast empire of Her Gra¬ 
cious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India. 

We believe a nation that has not taken its education in its own hands cannot soon rise in 
literary, social, or political importance, and it was this thought that prompted us to open the new 
English School with the object of doing something calculated to bring about, though to a 
small degree, this desired end. This school was started by our late lamented friend, V. K. Chip- 
lunkar, with the assistance of two of us. But during the short period of its existence the institu¬ 
tion has succeeded in enlisting wide sympathies, both here and in the mofussil, and the number 
of students at present on the roll is almost 600—a number as large as if not larger than that in 
the local High Schpol. As for its efficiency, it may be mentioned that it has succeeded in carry¬ 
ing the first Jagannath Shankarshet Sanskrit scholarship for two successive years. 

Our views with regard to the wants, improvements, &c., in high school education will be 
before the Commission in the evidence of Mr. Vaman Shivaram Apte, our representative, and we 
do not, therefore, state them here. But one fact we beg to state, and it is that our object is to 
throw as little burden upon Government as possible until the students reach the standard of 
higher education ; and should Government be pleased to approve of our scheme and the plan of 
onr working, a small encouragement will suffice to enable us to spread this scheme of giving 
education, adapted to the wants of the people, over the greater portion, or at any rate in the 
principal towns, of the Presidency in a short time. 

In conclusion, we sincerely trust that, ably assisted as you are by competent educationists in 
the solution of the great problem of education, you will propose to Government such measures as 
would oncourage our idea of national education, and would give a strong stimulus to the free 
growth, of indigenous private enterprise in the country. 

Poona, New English School, 

The 6th September 1882. 


Free translation of the Sanskrit Memorial from the Shastries and Laity of Poona. 

To—The Honourable, the learned and benevolent Dr. W. W. Huntbe, C.I.E., President of the Education 
Commission. 


The humble Memorial of the Shastries and 
Laity of Poona 


Most respectfully sheweth, —That when, in the year 1818 of the Christian era, the sover¬ 
eignty of this country passed into the hands of Englishmen so well distinguished for their industry 
and other noble virtues, the Right Honourable Mountstuart .Elphinstone, whose eminent statesman¬ 
ship and lively interest in the general well-being of the people have endeared his name to every 
person in this country, was at the head of affairs in the Deccan. Bent on doing good to all the 
classes of the native community, and appreciating the true value of the Sanskrit language, in which 
are treasured up all varieties of knowledge, and especially its importance as the great and only reposi¬ 
tory of the sacred lore of the Hindus, he established a Sanskrit pathsala at Poona, _ with the in¬ 
tention of giving a stimulus to the study of that language, and entrusted the work of instruction in 
it to men well versed in the Vedas and Shastras, 'Hie sum devoted to charitable purposes under 
our old sovereigns was five lakhs of rupees, which was now reduced to two lakhs. _ Out of these 
two la khs Mountstuart Elphinstone allotted Rs. 50,000 to the pathsala, for which benevolent 
act of his we are deeply indebted to that illustrious statesman. This sum continued to be devoted 
to that purpose from 1821 to 1836, in which year it was cut down to Rs. 18,000. The chief in¬ 
structors in Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Law, Astronomy, Medicine, and Philosophy received Rs. 60 
each as their monthly stipend. Their assistants, as many in number, received Rs. 40 each. The 
salary of each of the three teachers of the Rigveda and the Taitareya and Vajasaneya Shaklias of 
the Yajutveda was Rs. 40 and that of their assistants Rs. 20 per mensem. There were also 100 
paid scholars in the pathsala receiving each a monthly scholarship of Rs. 5. After a course of 
seven years' study the students were examined in the different branches of learning.^ Those who 
passed with credit in this examination were awarded a prize of Rs. 60 each, while those who 
simply passed received half the sum. Such students as dad not enjoy the benefit of scholarships 
were paid between Rs. 5 and 20 every year, according to their respective abilities, hy way of 
encouragement j and the reward of such students after their passing the final examination was 
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either Us. 150, 200, or 300, according to their merits. The allowance granted to examiners, who 
were five in number, was Rs. 100 each. One of the instructors already mentioned acted as Prin¬ 
cipal and received Rs. 40 in addition to his pay. The G-anesh Chaturthi festival, which used to be 
splendidly celebrated every year- for the smooth working of the institution, was no small item in 
the budget of expenditure, A considerable sum of money also used to be expended on the occa¬ 
sion of the festivities of the Dipwali and similar other holidays. 

Thirty thousand rupees were in addition annually distributed as dakshina (prize-money) 
among learned men from all parts of the country, including no small number of students from 
this institution after they had passed a test. This kept alive for a long time the study of the 
Vedas and Shastras in towns and villages by turning out a large number of able teachers in the 
different branches of knowledge. 

But this state of things did not last long. In an evil hour some local authorities took it into 
their head to deny us instruction in the Vedas, which are the basis of all religions, by abolishing in 
1836 the Veda branch of the pathsala. In the same year the system of granting dakshina to 
new scholars out of the savings caused by the deaths of some of the old ones was put a stop to. 
Some time after this the classes for Astronomy and Medicine also were made by them to suffer 
the same fate. In 1844 Major Candy formed a class for giving English education to native 
boys. At last, disregarding the universal opinion of men versed in Sanskrit learning, that a 
thorough and ready knowledge of any one of the different Shastras requires a study of not less 
than twelve years,—persuaded that the knowledge of sciences as imparted by the Sanskrit Shastras 
is meagre if uncombined with an acquaintance with the English tongue and the several sciences 
treated of in it, and treating with contempt the idea of attaining proficiency in any one of the 
branches of knowledge by the old system of instruction,—the English authorities, in 1851, tore up 
by the roots the long-nourished tree of Sanskrit learning. 

Out of the thirty thousand rupees originally set apart for dakshina every year, only 
Rs. 20,681-12-2 go by the name of Dakshina Fund at present. Of this but a trifling portion 
actually falls to the lot of men versed in Vedas and Shastras. Most of tho learned men that were 
entitled to dakshina have died and their places have not been supplied by others. A noble 
exception to this unwelcome practice occurred in the year 1850, when Mr. J. W. Hunter, agent 
for the Sirdars and Judge, in sympathetic response to the requests of the Shastris, granted 
Rs. 3,000, half of which only was bestowed on new scholars, the other half being devoted to the 
encouragement of vernacular literature. The dakshina distributed last year amounted only to 
Rs. 1,413-3-4. This, together with a sum of Rs. 100, which is granted to the Sanskrit School at 
Nasik, forms the sum total now expended for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning. The 
remaining Rs. 19,168 are employed partly in patronising original writers in Marathi, partly in 
paying the Professors and Fellows of the Bombay, Poona, and Ahmedabad Colleges, and partly 
' in assisting the Training Colleges at Poona and Dharwar and such other institutions of public 
utility. 

But who will like to see others thrive at his expense ? In what country enjoying the benefit 
of good government is tho teaching of the Scriptures and Shastras neglected ? Here we beg to 
respectfully draw the prominent attention of the Commission to the express promise given in the 
Education Despatch of 1854, paragraph 8, that the study of Sanskrit and otlier,Orieutal languages 
shall on no account be discouraged, and also to the fact that there has been a gradual reduction 
in the amount originally granted for the encouragement of the study of the Shastras. This has 
led to the complete ruin of the Sanskrit pathsalas—a loss which has been keenly felt by several 
German linguists like the emineut late Dr. Hang and Dr. Kielhorn, and many educated natives 
who can best judge of the comparative merits of the old and new systems of Sanskrit study. 
They are decidedly of opinion that the abolition of the old system has made a thorough and 
accurate knowledge of the Shastras quite impracticable, and that therefore the restoration of old 
schools is an absolute necessity. At Benares there is, even now, a college for the exclusive study 
of the different Shastras maintained at Government expense. But here we have no school of that 
sort except the one established by the late Yadunath Maharaj (spiritual head of the Bhate caste), 
which, for want of sufficient funds, and consequently of the able teachers, lias been dragging its 
feeble life in obscurity. Moreover, the instructions imparted in the school being confined to the 
doctrines of a particular sect, it is precluded from being useful to the general public. 

Thus this Deccan, which was once illumined by a firmament of mighty stars of learning, now 
seems, as it were, plunging in total darkness for want of the requisite State support to the cause 
of the study of the Shastras. We therefore most humbly pray that, before the race of the 
learned old Shastris is not quite extinct, your Honour will spare no pains in re-establishing the 
old well-known pathsalas, and thus win the glory of restoring to this country the lost light of its 
ancient learning. 

Poona, 

The 9th September 1832. 
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To—The Pbesieent and Mbmb%bs of the Education Commission. 

Gentlemen,— The Bombay Missionary Conference having been requested by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to lay before you some expression of its views regarding the position of aided 
education in the Bombay Presidency, we liave the honour to submit to you the following 
statement' 

1. We would, at the outset, ask the attention of the Commission to the general working 
of the grant-in-aid system in this Presidency. • With the exception of one or two fixed giants, 
continued in accordance with pledges made to certain schools before the present grant-in-aid 
system was introduced, and a number of small grants to indigenous schools, all grants in aid of 
education in this Presidency are made upon the principle of “ payment by results ”—results being 
understood to mean the results of certain periodical examinations. 

This system is liable to many defects, even under the most favourable circumstances, and 
with the fairest possible administration. It cannot be supposed that the educational results of 
a year can be adequately tested by the few questions which it is possible for an Inspector to put 
in the course of a brief examination. Nor is it possible for boys, in such circumstances, to de 
justice to themselves. It is the frequent experience of those who have observed the perform¬ 
ances of boys at these examinations, that they are generally inferior to their performances in 
their daily class-work, and that often those who have attained the highest proficiency in the work 
of the year fail through nervousness, or some such cause, to satisfy the Inspector, who has no 
acquaintance with their real attainments. This difficulty, it must be remembered, is peculiarly great 
in this country, in which native boys are not accustomed to hold much intercourse with Europeans. 

2. But, apart from these general considerations, there are special objections to the system of 
“ payment by results,” as administered in this Presidency. 

The first of these, which we would note, is the varying standard of the biennial examin¬ 
ations by which these results are determined. In India the personnel of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment is constantly changing. Hence it is not unusual for successive examinations to be con¬ 
ducted by different officers, and striking discrepancies, not to bn acccounted for simply by fluctu¬ 
ations in the efficiency of the schools, are of constant occurrence. 

But, secondly, these difficulties are aggravated by the peculiar relation in which Government 
Inspectors stand to aided schools. They are members of the Government Educational Depart¬ 
ment, in some cases they have been masters of Government Schools, and they not unnaturally 
bring with them into their work as Inspectors a feeling of antagonism towards what they regard 
as rival institutions. We may add that Inspectors are frequently assisted in their examinations 
by masters employed in local Government schools. 

We do not desire to criticise motives; we believe that this is.the natural result of the 
present relation of Government to education in this country. But we are compelled to state 
that no one connected with aided schools would infer, from the general attitude of Inspectors, 
that it was their aim to encourage the development of this department of education in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of the Education Despatch of 1854. * 

We would also state that this feeling of antagonism is carried into the higher examinations, 
namely, those of the University. The year 1881 affords a notable example of this. Candidates 
in the examinations were asked by Government Professors, acting as examiners, to what school 
or college they belonged. We regret to state that in some cases remarks were mado tending to 
the disparagement of aided institutions in the eyes of the students. This is no private matter ; 
it is one which has been to some extent already ventilated in the public prints. 

We refer to these things as showing that a spirit of antagonism towards aided institutions 
unquestionably exists, and that aided education in this Presidency is not regarded as, in any 
proper sense, under the patronage of Government, or as an interest which Government is bound 
to foster, but rather as a rival, which the officers of Government seem bound to oppose. Lest 
we may be supposed to attribute these feelings to all the officers of Government, - wo are glad to 
be able to state that there are distinguished exceptions. Still this feeling of opposition is suffi¬ 
ciently general to show wliat is the inevitable result of the unequal relation in which Government 
stands to education in the Presidency. 

Thirdly, we would point out that the rules under which payment by results is made are 
so framed as to yield the smallest possible grant. Subjects are sub-divided, and it is enacted 
that failure on the part of a pupil to pass even in one sub-division deprives the school of the 
grant on his account for the whole subject. Such a rule affords an examiner large scope for 
reducing the grant by unduo severity in the details of any subject. To elucidate the point fully 
would require a statement of minute details with which we do not wish to trouble you at 
present. 
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8. That Government does not regard the development of aided education in this Presidency 
as one of the objects which it is bound to promote is most clearly shown by what took place in 
the year 1878. 

The Director of Public Instruction, in recording the work of his Department in respect of 
aided schools, thus writes (Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency for the year 1876-77 

“ The total cost to Government of all aided schools was therefore Rs. 96,928, while the returns from managers 
show an expenditure of Rs. 3,74,900 from private funds." 

“ Under the liberal grant-in-aid rules published in 1872, the number of aided schools has in six years risen 
from 86 to 266, and the number of scholars from 9,147 to 20,099. But provincial funds being no longer able to 
meet the growing demands of aided schools, a revision of the rules was ordered by Government during the year 
under report. For the purposo of this revision the managers of the most important of the schools under recog¬ 
nised management were invited to a Conference; and His Excellency the Governor in Council, after considering 
the recommendations made at this Conference, was pleased to issue new rules, which withdraw grants for passing 
matriculation and grants for salaries, and reduce by one-half the grants for passing the F.A. and B.A. exam¬ 
inations.* The grants for the school examinations have been left as before ; but the attendance qualification has 
been raised from 76 to 100 days,* a form of school register has been prescribed, and a day of attendance has been 
defined as meaning not less than four hours of instruction given on the samo day.” 

At the same time four private native high schools were struck ofE the list of registered 
schools. To this the Director refers in his Report for 1877-78 in these terms 

The falling off recorded may possibly be attributed to the cessation of the Government grant,* and the con¬ 
sequent inability or unwillingness of the proprietors to employ teachers thoroughly qualified to teach up to the 
Matriculation standard.”— (Report for 1877-78, p. 31.) 

These extracts, in which the present Director of Public Instruction—an impartial adminis¬ 
trator—describes the necessity under which he was placed of cutting down the grants, whenever 
the rules under which they were administered had begun to accomplish the end for which they 
were supposed to have been drawn up, demonstrate the unsatisfactory nature of the relation in 
which Government stands to aided education in this Presidency. It is determined beforehand 
that, however efficient or successful aided schools may prove, the amount allotted, viz., Rs. 70,000, 
must not be exceeded. Under such a Procrustean system, if aided schools are so efficient as to 
establish a claim to more than Government has beforehand decided to grant, either such sweeping 
reductions as those above described must be made, or, as such changes cannot be often attempted, 
the severity of the examinations must be increased, and a smaller number of boys passed. 

4. As the Commission is confining its attention to native education only, it is necessary that 
we should here point out that of the sum thus voted for grants-in-aid a very large proportion is 
allotted to European and Eurasian schools. For example, to take the case of high schools to 
which we now specially allude, out of Rs. 36,093 granted in 1879-80 (we choose the report of 
this year becauee of the conveniently arranged tables which it contains) to aided high schools, 
only Rs. 13,862 were obtained by high schools for natives. 

In dealing with the educational returns for this Presidency, it is most important that this 
analysis should be made, for when European and Eurasian schools are thus set aside, the small¬ 
ness of the sum granted to aided schools for natives is at once apparent. And yet, small as it 
is, it is allotted in that fixed and predetermined manner to which reference has been made. 
Under such a system, aided schools receive no encouragement, and several of them, had they not 
been strongly supported by the societies to which they belong, would have ceased to exist. 

5. The changes made in the grant-in-aid rules in 1876 were both great and sudden. The 
rules as thus altered are still in force. No grant-in-aid for teachers, or for boys who pass the 
Matriculation examination, is now given. This latter change has produced a strange want of 
continuity in the system. For all standards below Matriculation, and for the University stand¬ 
ards immediately above it, grants are obtainable, but not for the standard in which the work 
of our high schools culminates, and which of all the standards costs us most. To several of the 
aided high schools this sudden deprivation of the grant for Matriculation occasioned a loss of 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,500 annually—a diminution of income which has been most seriously felt. 

6. In this connection we beg to bring before the Commission more in detail the facts 
regarding high schools. 

In the Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1879-80 it is stated that the number 
of Government high schools is 18, with an aggregate average attendance of 3,412; and that 
there are 10 aided high schools for natives with an aggregate average attendance of 1,927. 

From this it appears that the average attendance in the aided high schools is equal to that 
in the Government high schools, and that more than one-third of the total number of pupils 
attending high schools are in aided institutions. 


* The italics are our own. 
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The following table exhibits the facts with regard to attendance and cost 




No. of 
Schools. 

Aggregate 
average 
attendance, j 

Total Cost of 
each Pupil. 

Cost to Govern¬ 
ment of each 
Pupil. 




Es. 

Es, 

Es. 

Government High Schools . 

. 

18 

3,412 

77 

37 

Aided High Schools . , . 

. 

10 

1,927 

37 

9 


These figures show that while aided high schools are conducted at about half the cost of 
Government schools, the grants-in-aid given by Government to these schools are not only small 
in the aggregate, but also utterly out of proportion to their comparatively moderate expenditure. 
Even if G-overnment should agree to bear a moiety of their expense, the cost to Government of 
the education of each pupil would be only half of what it is in Government schools on the present 
system. 

7. A comparison of the efficiency of these schools, as indicated by the results in the last 
Matriculation examination (1881), shows that Government high schools passed on an average 
87 per cent, of the number of candidates sent up, while the proportion of successful candidates 
from aided schools for natives was 40 per cent. 

The examination returns for 1880 give 40 per cent, for Government schools and 49 per 
cent, for aided schools. This fact is referred to in the Government Resolution on the Report of 
the Director of Public Instruction for 1880-81 (see page 141 of the Report). 

We do not carry this comparison into the lower standards. We believe that if such a com¬ 
parison were made from the data supplied by the Director's Report, it would show a result very 
disadvantageous to aided schools. But with regard to this, two considerations must be borne in 
mind, first, that the examinations which yield these results are conducted with a view to the 
assessment of a grant-in-aid, the general limits of which are previously determined; and, secondly, 
that the returns for the two classes of schools are tabulated on quite different principles, so that 
the figures contained in the reports do not really represent the comparative efficiency of the 
schools. The method by which the percentage of boys who pass under all heads is reckoned is 
not the same in both classes of schools. In an aided school, a boy who fails in an examination 
under any head may on the occasion of the next examination be presented for the subjects in 
which he previously failed. When such boys pass, they are not reckoned as having passed under 
all heads in the Government returns, while in Government schools, on the other hand, a boy 
who fails partially in any year, and is not promoted to a higher standard, may be examined in 
the following year in all subjects, and if be pass, as he is almost certain to do, be is reckoned in 
the percentage of those who pass under all heads, and his name goes to swell the Government 
returns for his school. For the purpose of payment by results such an arrangement may be 
necessary, hut it renders the returns valueless for the purpose of a comparison. 

'3. We would add that in this Presidency little encouragement is given to private schools 
in the strict sense of the term. Only schools which are under what is ealled “ recognised man¬ 
agement” are registered for grants-in-aid. Several private high schools, which were struck off 
the list of aided schools during a time of financial pressure, are allowed to remain without Gov¬ 
ernment support, with what result has already been seen (see quotation given above from Report 
of Director of Public Instruction for 1877-78). 

9. In striking contrast with what was done in 1876 to reduce the support given to aided 
institutions is the action of Government in relation to its own high schools. This is exhibited 
in the following statement:— 


Year. 

No. of pupils in , 
Government 1 
High Schools, i 

Amount spent from 
Provincial Funds. 



Rs. A. P. 

1876-77 .. 

3,273 

1,15,424 14 4 

1877-78 .. 

3,435 

1,22,205 8 6 

1878-79 .. 

3,423 

1,30,807 5 0 
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Durino- the year 1877 Government was maintaining expensive high schools, some of which, 
such as those of Ratnagiri, Ahmednagar, Nadiad, cost Government from Rs. 64 to Rs. 72 per 
pupil, while the corresponding aided institutions, which were dealt with so severely, cost the 
State on an average only Rs. 9 per pupil. 

10. Not only does this financial statement show the inequality of the relation in which 
Government stands to aided institutions, but the Government Resolutions annually published 
also exhibit occasionally traces of the same partiality. If Government schools aie successful. 
Government expresses satisfaction, and if they are unsuccessful regret ; but it is only rarely 
that any notice is taken of the success or failure of aided institutions, except in connection with 
the dissatisfaction that is felt when Government institutions exhibit a comparative falling off. 
The reverse state of things calls forth little sympathy from Government on behalf of aided 
schools. 

At page 83 of the Report for 1879-80 the Director of Public Instruction writes:— 

“ Government schools show a decrease of 153 pupils ; hut the decrease occurs in the schools which are subject 
to competition, and there is an increase in the Katnagiri, Tbaiia, and Shoiapur schools which have no rivals to 
contend against." 

On this the Government Resolution, page 2, has the following minute: “ It would be more 
satisfactory if they held their own/'’ 

That Government should manifest this special interest in its own institutions is most 
natural, and in the present relation of Government to education such a preference is unavoidable ; 
but the question at once occurs,—Is it right or desirable that Government should stand in this 
relation to any one portion of the education of the Presidency to the exclusion of the rest, and 
must not aided education, under such a system, be exposed to great disadvantages ? We have 
no objection to rivalry and emulation ; it is most desirable that such a competition should exist; 
but it is impossible to regard that competition as fair and natural in which the whole weight of 
Government patronage and prestige is thrown into one scale. It is hard to get rid of the impres¬ 
sion that our institutions are only tolerated, not supported or encouraged, by the State, and that 
should they cease to exist little regret would be felt. 

With respect to the course of education in high schools, we would recommend the institution 
of a seventh standard Government service examination distinct from the Matriculation examin¬ 
ation of the University, for the standard of the Matriculation examination is not adapted to 
those pupils who have no intention of taking up a Univerity course, hut who merely desire a 
certificate of qualification for civil employment. 

11. Colleges .—The aid given to colleges is still smaller in proportion to expenditure than 
that given to high schools. 

We exhibit the facts regarding colleges in the following table:— 




N'h op Students in 

Total Cost op pack Student, j 

Cost to Government. 


Year. 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 





Be. A. P, 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Rs. A, P. 

1879-80 

. 

243 

70 

557 4 0 

405 11 9 

360 14 9 

50 5 9 

1880-81 

.... 

291 

113 

497 11 11 

263 11 5 

316 4 7 

62 9 7 


The amount of grant-in-aid represented in this statement will at once be seen to be most 
inadequate—one-eighth and one-fifth of the total expenditure. 

It is in this department of education, especially, that the system of payment by results 
works most unsatisfactorily. The efficiency of aided colleges does not vary much from year to 
year, hut the amount of aid given does. It is dependent on a fluctuating standard, viz., the 
examinations of the University. It is the opinion of many connected with the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity that the standard of the examinations exhibits a very great variation from year to year, and 
this bears with special hardship on aided colleges which must maintain a constant expenditure. 
We have alluded to the varying standard that is applied to schools; we believe that the Univer¬ 
sity examinations exhibit the same defect in at least an equal degree. 

In the Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1876-77 it is stated that the grants 
for students in aided colleges who- passed the P.A. and B.A. examinations were reduced by 
one-half. This sweeping reduction was only accomplished through the influence of a large 
number of school managers who were less specially interested in the higher education of natives. 
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12. But we must ask your attention to one or two more patent evils in the present system 
as applied to colleges. There is no encouragement given to the highest department of the 
College course. Aided colleges are not encouraged, so far as the assistance of Government is 
concerned, to prepare students for the examination for the degree of Master of Arts. No grant 
is given on account of candidates who pass this examination, and the same holds true of the 
B. Sc. degree when it is taken by a student who has already passed the B.A. examination. 

Lastly, whatever may have been the motives which led to the introduction of the rule 
to be now stated (and we have reason to think that the apparent intention of the rule is good), it 
is a great hardship to aided colleges that the grants for the second and third year of the Arts 
course can only be given on account of students who have attended the aided college in question 
from the beginning of the course. A grant is given on account' of each student who passes any 
one of the three University examinations ; but in order to earn a grant in the second examination 
it is necessary that the student, should have passed the first from the same college, and in order 
to earn a grant in the third examination it is necessary that the candidate should have passed 
both the first and second from the same college ; or, to put it more simply, for the first grant 
two college terms must be kept, for the second four, and for the third six. The result of this is, 
that in the case of a student who has spent even one term in another college, instruction during 
the remaining five terms is unaided, or aided only when the student is unfortunate enough to fail 
in the examination and requires to keep his term over again. Now it is a fact that for various 
reasons, some good and some bad, students do change their colleges, and it is no less true that 
the labour bestowed upon a student during the second and third year of his course is not lessened 
by the fact of his having spent the first year or any part of it elsewhere. In this way a propor¬ 
tion of the work done by aided colleges is quite unaided. We are not aware that it makes any 
difference to a Government college that a portion of its students have attended any other college 
during any part of their curriculum, but this fact is sufficient to deprive an aided college of any 
title to a grant on account of such candidates. 

The injustice of such a rule seems all the greater when it is remembered that Government is 
most lavish in its expenditure on its own colleges. In 1880-81 the expenditure of Government 
from provincial funds on its own colleges was Rs. 92,039; on aided colleges Rs. 5,943; the 
average attendance being 291'in the three Government colleges against 113 in the two aided 
colleges. 

13. Primary education .— We content ourselves with drawing attention under this head to 
the proportion of primary' to higher education in the Presidency. This proportion may be repre¬ 
sented, in terms of the total expenditure, by 40 per cent, for primary education against 80 per 
cent, for higher education—the remaining 80 per cent, being made up by charges for direction 
and inspection, technical schools, and miscellaneous items. 

We believe that the proportion of the public revenue devoted to this department of educa¬ 
tion is quite inadequate to the work of educating the masses of the people. We consider that 
while aided schools may be expected to take part to some extent in primary education, only a 
Government system which will follow the people into towns and villages, in which private enter¬ 
prise has not yet been awakened, will be able effectively to grapple with the problem. 

It is true that there have been cases in which Government primary schools have been closed 
for want of pupils ; but we learn also that, on the other hand, many applications for schools have 
been declined for want of funds. The obvious remedy for this state of things is a reduction of 
expenditure under the head of higher education and the application of the saving thus effected to 
the promotion of primary education. We believe that there are certain expensive institutions in 
the department of higher education which might be closed or handed over entirely to local 
management. The revenue that would thus be set free for primary education would go to 
develope the general education of the people. As an instance of what may be done in this 
direction we would point out that the Government Gujarat College costs Government only one- 
fourth of its whole expenditure, on account of possessing an endowment fund raised by the in¬ 
habitants, which, together with municipal grants and fees, yields Rs. 8,000 annually. This college 
is practically on the same footing as an aided-college receiving a grant-in-aid from the State, 
although the proportion received is greater than that which is obtained by aided colleges. 

We would also suggest that when private enterprise is engaged in the work of primary edu¬ 
cation, more encouragement might be given by more liberal grants and a more liberal way of 
administering them. It has been found that too little account is taken of the difficulties under 
which these schools labour on account of the irregularity of the pupils. For example, the grant 
is sometimes determined by an examination held at a time when the pupils are engaged in field 
work or absent in connection with some religious holiday. We believe that the system of pay¬ 
ment by results cannot be successfully applied to such schools, and we are acquainted with cases in 
which, it being found impossible to work under this system, Government grants have been 
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declined. With respect to the aid given to primary schools, the Rev. R. A. Hume of Ahmedna- 
gar writes :—■ 

“ The American Marathi Mission has been woriiina; for nearly 70 years in Western India. In 1880 it employed 
76 male and 14 female teachers. The Government grant-in-aid rules have never been ot any use or stimulus to 
schools. I have lately advocated the patting of our schools under Government inspection for two reasons :— 

(os) because it seemed possible that such inspection might be an additional inducement to exertion on the 
part of our teachers, and 

(6) because it was believed that when the paucity of the pecuniary results was made known, it would furnish 
ground for devising more liberal rales.” 

14. With a view to the development of this and other branches of education, we would 
strongly support any scheme that would secure the transference of Government higher schools 
and colleges to local management wherever this is practicable. We would support such a pro¬ 
posal on the following grounds 

(1) because a saving would thereby be effected ; 

(2) because only thus will a spirit of private enterprise be developed ; 

(3) because only on such a system can the present aided schools hope to obtain their proper 

place in the field of education; and 

(4) because with such a system the religious difficulty would practically cease, whereas the 

present system of professed neutrality has proved a failure. 

15. We believe that the presence of a Government school in a mofussil town makes it prac¬ 
tically impossible for private enterprise to enter the field. There are cases in which private enter¬ 
prise, including that of missions, is ready to start high schools, if adequate Government aid 
could be relied on. 

We would also note that the fact that Government must exclude religion from the educa¬ 
tional course makes it more difficult for those who believe that education without religion is 
incomplete to carry out their principles. The result of Government so-called neutrality has been 
by common consent decidedly injurious from a moral and religious point of view. 

16. We would add that female education is not so strongly supported as it should be, the 
system of payment by results being quite inapplicable on account of the fluctuating attendance 
in such schools. A grant awarded according to the system of payment by results with a capita¬ 
tion allowance of 8 annas per pupil is in the case of such schools clearly inadequate. We hold 
that the only satisfactory method of giving encouragement to such schools would be to grant half 
the expenditure, especially when such institutions are in their infancy. In illustration of the utter 
insufficiency of the present grants we would quote the ease of the Mission Girls' School at 
Ahmednagar. In 1879 this school had 100 pupils, 6 private teachers, the partial service of two 
good male teachers, and the superintendence of a missionary lady. The examination was fairly 
conducted, yet the grant, including the capitation allowance, amounted to only Its. 278-8-0, while 
the annual expenditure of the school was not far from Rs. 2,000. In 1881 the school contained 
nearly 150 pupils ; there were seven female and three male teachers in addition to a missionary lady ; 
but the grant amounted to only Rs. 261, while the total expenditure was about Rs. 2,500. 

17. In conclusion, with regard to the general question of the allotment of grants, we would 
state that it is our conviction that in female schools and. in primary boys' schools the system of 
payment by results cannot be satisfactorily applied. 

With respect to the higher schools, we have already shown how unsatisfactorily the system, 
as at present administered, works, and we should prefer any equitable allotment that might be 
determined by the attendance, general efficiency, and staff of the school, while in the case of 
colleges some such arrangement is even more urgently required. 

18. We have recommended the transference, wherever practicable, of Government schools to 
the platform of aided institutions, and we would welcome the adoption throughout India of a 
uniform system of aiding all such schools, whether under private, local, or municipal management; 
but if it should he decided to maintain Government schools on their present footing, and if a 
system of payment by results must be maintained, the only arrangement from which we can hope 
for satisfactory results would be one according to whicli aided schools would be under the inspec- 

ion of a separate officer, specially appointed, whose aim it might be to encourage and developethis 
department of education. The present arrangement, according to which Inspectors are men 
specially interested in Government schools, has been shown by experience to result in injustice to 
aided schools. There is already a separate officer appointed to superintend army schools, whose 
aim it is to develope his own department. We believe that the appointment of an Inspector for 
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aided schools, who would work in full sympathy with the school managers, would be welcomed by 
those who have charge of such institutions, and would go far to allay the discontent and dissatis¬ 
faction which we have shown to exist under the present system. 

19. We have not been authorised to represent the managers of non-missionary aided schools, 
but we believe that many of the statements which we have now made apply with still greater 
force to the schools under their charge. 


Bombay, 

The 20th March 1832. 


We have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants, 

T. CARSS, Church Missionary Society, 

R. A. SQUIRES, Church Missionary Society, 

D. MACKICHAN, Free Church Mission, 

E. S. HUME, American Mission, 
BUCHANAN BLAKE, Free Church Mission, 

Members of the Sub-Committee appointed by the 

Bombay Missionary Conference. 


Address from Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institutions. 

To—The Pbssident and Mbmbebs of the Education Commission. 

IIonoubable Sin and Gentlemen, —It is our pleasing duty as President and Members of 
the Managing Committee of this Institution to heartily welcome you to our schools. 

Many measures of undoubted public utility have emanated in rapid succession from the 
Supreme Government since that eminent statesman Lord Ripon, whose name is already enshrined 
in the hearts of the people, assumed charge of the Viceregal office ; but none of them are calculated 
to be more fruitful of good results than the appointment of the Education Commission. The 
very fact that His Excellency the Viceroy has selected a gentleman of so much ability and learn¬ 
ing and such varied experience to preside over its deliberations is a guarantee that nothing will be 
left undone to promote the mental, moral, and physical culture of the people. 

Gentlemen, the eyes of all India are directed to your proceedings with earnest attention, and 
the tact, patience, and courtesy which you display, and the pains you take iu examining such a 
mass of conflicting evidence, evoke the warmest expressions of commendation from all quarters. 
We feel confident that the evidence of the numerous witnesses you have already examined, aud of 
those you are going to examine, cannot fail to be of the utmost importance in reconstructing the 
system of public education on a sounder basis. 

Professor Oxenham's proposed scheme of modifying the present form of the Matriculation 
examination so as to do away with its dual character, aud make it a test solely of middle-class 
education with such desirable additions to the curriculum as book-keeping, native accounts, and a 
fair knowledge of the vernacular, would, if it could be carried ou# in practice, prove extremely 
beneficial to such students as cannot aspire to a University career. The present high-pressure 
system of education which is kept up simply to meet the requirements of the Matriculation ex¬ 
amination has been condemned on all hands, as by exacting so much work from little children it 
undermines their constitution, injuriously burdens their mind, and impairs thoir eyesight. 

You, gentlemen, would confer a great boon on the poor and middle classes of the people of 
India if you could succeed in modifying the standards of school education now in force iu such a 
way as to do away with classical languages, Euclid, and other difficult subjects, which, though 
highly useful to those who are destined for a University career, are nothing but a stumblingblock 
in the way of those whom circumstances compel to seek employment soon after finishing their 
school course. 

What would he of more practical importance to the latter class of students than these subjects 
is such studies as elementary book-keeping, the native method of casting accounts, commercial and 
ordinary letter-writing, both in English and the vernacular, good handwriting, and such other 
cognate subjects as might prepare them for trades, arts, and industrial pursuits, and for service in 
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banking-houses, and in mercantile and Government offices. Arrangements for teaching higher 
subjects should be made for such students as might desire to advance their studies after passing 
the test of middle-class examination.* 

As regards this institution, all that we need say is, that as it is under Government inspection 
We deem it our wisest course to conform as far as possible to the standards laid down for Govern¬ 
ment schools. As the funds of our institution could not afford to pay a high salary to a Euro¬ 
pean Principal, we tried the experiment (on the resignation of Dr. Burgess in 1873) of placing our 
schools under a duly qualified gentleman of our own community by appointing to the vacant 
Principalship Mr. D. N. Wadia, M.A., of the Bombay University, and we are very happy to say 
that the experiment has proved completely successful, and that we receive from time to time from 
such experienced educational officers as General Waddington, Professor Kirkham, and Mr. Jacob 
the gratifying assurance that our schools (to quote the words of the first-named gentleman) “ may 
certainly rank in teaching, discipline, and general efficiency with any schools of their class in the 
PresidencyJudged also by the Matriculation test, the institution now holds a much higher 
position among the high schools of the Presidency than it ever did before. 

With these few words we once more cordially bid you welcome to our institution. 

Bombay, 

The 30th October 1882. 


* We are strongly of opinion that Government connection is highly beneficial to the cause of education, and that the 
day is yet far distant when Government could safely withdraw from the direct management of schools aud colleges. 
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Education among the Muhammadans of the Bombay Presidency, by Kiian Bahadur Kazt 

Shahabudin, C.I.E. 

(Submitted by permission to the Commission on Education.) 

Although the following remarks refer particularly to the position of the Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation of the Bombay Presidency in the matter of State Education, I venture to say that they 
apply more or less to the Muhammadan population of other parts of India, such as Madras, the 
Berars, and the Central Provinces. 

2. I need not dwell here on the ruin which the short period which has elapsed since the down¬ 
fall of the Muhammadan power has brought upon that class of Her Majesty’s subjects. The pre¬ 
sent condition of tho Muhammadans, moral and material, is well known to the authorities. The 
Honourable President of the Commission has made it a special study, and I feel sure that in him 
the Muhammadans have found a friend, who will not fail to represent their case in its true 
aspects. 

8. Nor need I more than allude here to the duty of the State, moral and political, in the 
matter of the welfare of a distinct and peculiarly circumstanced population, numbering fifty millions. 
Every educated Muhammadan must feel confident that the matter will receive a comprehensive 
aud liberal treatment from the high-minded statesman who is at present governing India. 

4. To proceed with the subject in hand. The speech delivered at Bombay on the 31st Octo* 
bor by the Honourable the President of the Commission happily renders much of what I had to 
submit superfluous. I need only quote here one passage from that speech. It contains the pith of 
all that educated Muhammadans and others have to urge on behalf of that class of Her Majesty's 
subjects. Dr. Hunter said :— 

“ But on the general principle of giving aid to the depressed Muhammadan masses, I venture to state my own 
personal opinion, for my views on this point have been publio property during more than eleven years. I believe 
that in spite of the political disadvantage of making exceptions in favour of particular classes, tho position of 
Indian Mussulmans is at present a really exceptional one, and can only be adequately dealt with by exceptional 
measures.” 

5. The Honourable the President here, no doubt, refers to his work entitled “ The Indian 
Musalmans,” and particularly to Chapter IV of that work on “The Wrongs of the Muham¬ 
madans under the British Rule.” I allude to it hero only for the purpose of saying that, though 
that chapter refers to Bengal, I believe that its contents apply with equal truth and force to the 
Muhammadan population of the whole of British India. 

6. Assuming, then, that the case of the Indian Muhammadans is such that it requires excep¬ 
tional consideration and treatment, I proceed to submit my views as to what might be done by the 
State in the matter, so far at least as the Bombay Presidency is concerned. 

7. Let us first understand the exact position of the Muhammadans in this Presidency as 
regards education. 

8. The last census and the school statistics for 1880-81 (I have not been able to obtain those 
for 1881-82) show that the Hindus in Government and aided schools bore the proportion of 1 to 
61 of the entire Hindu population, while the Muhammadans were 1 in 117. In other words, 
there were nearly two Hindus to one Muhammadan in Government and aided schools. 

9. But the difference will be still more striking if we deduct from the Hindu population 
certain tribes and classes who, I think, must, for the present at least, be left out of consideration 
as regards education, but who form a large fraction of the Hindu population. 1 allude to Dhers, 
llhangis, Chamars, Mangs, Buruds, Dhankas, Dhangars, Lamans, Naikras, Bbils, and such like. 
To my knowledge there are no Muhammadan tribes worth speaking of corresponding to these- 
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10. Tlie total number of Muhammadans attending 1 Government and aided institutions was 
25,904. Of these no less than 25,240 were in primary schools, and but 647 in middle-class 
schools, and only 17 in colleges. Compared with Hindus, they stood as follows :— 

Hindus. ' Muhammadans. 

Primary Schools . . . i in 61 of the entire Hindu population .■ . 1 in 117 

Middle Class and High Schools . 1 in 1,224 . . . . . . 1 in 4,669 

Colleges. 1 in 19,756 . 1 in 177,706 

11. The above figures show how few Muhammadans receive higher education than what is 
given in primary schools. We shall see further on what education is given to Muhammadan 
pupils in primary schools. 

12. The figures above given include the Province of Sindh. Separately considered, the posi¬ 
tion of the Sindh Muhammadans, in reference to education, has become truly alarming—alarming 
to those who have at heart the moral and material well-being of the people of India. Take, for 
instance, the zilla of Karachi, It contains 390,000 Muhammadans and 69,000 Hindus. Yet 
there is 1 in 25 Hindus, and 1 in 350 Muhammadans in Government and aided institutions. 

13. A similar contrast is presented by every other district in Sindh, 

14. It is to he remembered that only forty years ago Sindh was ruled by Muhammadans. 
That period has, if my information is correct, sufficed to bring about tlie decay of that Sindh com¬ 
munity. In Sindh the process has been sharp and decisive. In the older districts it has been 
gradual, but not the less certain. 

15. I have stated that the number of Muhammadan students in middle-class and high schools 
was 664, and that in colleges only 17. Be it remembered that this was out of a population of 30 
lakhs. I repeat that these figures show that education has made no progress—has taken no root— 
among the Muhammadans, though it is now nearly sixty years that the Government has been 
making steady efforts to promote education in this Presidency. 

16. The principal cause is the attitude of the Government and their officers towards the 
Muhammadans. I feel no hesitation in saying that that attitude has been one of apathy. I am 
not aware of any Government of Bombay which has considered the condition of the Muhammadan 
population from a statesman's point of view, while district officers have confined themselves to 
the sphere of the executive functions prescribed for them, passively looking on the phenomenon of 
30 lakhs of people under their rule gradually sinking into ignorance and poverty. 

17. It is true that lately the Government has bestirred itself and has established some Urdu 
schools; but the condition of these schools goes far to support what I have stated. I know 
district officers to whom many Muhammadans are indebted for acts of kindness; and there are 
some who sincerely sympathise with the community. But what I urge is that the matter has not 
received that comprehensive consideration and systematic treatment which, with due deference, I 
think it is the duty of the Government to give to it. 

18. I would not be understood to impute any intentional neglect on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment or their officers in this matter. On the contrary, no one perhaps knows better than I do 
what difficulties surround the subject. 

19. From conversations with persons in authority I have learnt that they believe that, do 
what Government might, Muhammadans themselves would not receive education such as is given 
in Government institutions, and that their objection to that education is that it is not religious. 

20. I may once for all say - that, considering the hostile creeds into which the population of 
this large empire is divided, the introduction of any religious element into a system of State edu¬ 
cation would not only he fatal to the progress of education, but would also work serious political 
mischief by rousing religious and class animosities and fanaticism. If, therefore, the objection of 
the Muhammadans to receiving State education really lay in the fact that that education is not 
religious, I would dismiss their case from consideration, and tell them that Government could do 
no more for them than to give them the benefit of the grants-in-aid policy. 

21. But is it true that Muhammadans do not send their children to schools where their reli¬ 
gion is not taught ? Educational statistics show that it cannot be wholly true. If it were wholly 
rue, how could it come to pass that in 1880-81 there were so many as 26,000 and odd Muham¬ 
madan pupils in schools, most of which were Government schools ? I am glad to learn that this 
number has since increased to 35,000. 

22. What evidence can he more conclusive than this to prove that the so-called religious 
objection is not real, or, at any rate, that it does not prevent a very large number of Muhammadans 
from sending their children to State schools ? 

23. My personal knowledge of the Muhammadan population of this Presidency leads me to 
tlie same conclusion. 

24. We may then fairly consider the ground ck-ar of this bugbear of religious difficulty. 
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25. There is, however, a real difficulty which has interfered with the spread of education 
among the Muhammadans of this Presidency. The Muhammadans, and even those among them who 
do not speak the Urdu language, are so attached to that language that they will not consent to 
discard it in favour of any other vernacular. This is so because Urdu, together with Persian and 
Arabic, forms a group of languages in which the whole of the Muhammadan religious and secular 
literature exists. Urdu is to Indian Musalmans what Persian is to Persians, Afghans, and other 
Muhammadan nationalities of Central Asia, and Arabic is to Arabians and Egyptians. 

26. It is not that Urdu as a language is unsuited for educational purposes. The difficulty 
about it is that it is neither the official nor the commercial language of any part of the Presi¬ 
dency ; and that, therefore, education given in it is next to useless to its recipients for any practical 
purposes of life. 

27. Thus their attachment to the Urdu has placed the Musalmans of this Presidency at a 
considerable disadvantage. It has also given the authorities a plausible excuse for leaving them so 
long in the cold, the more so as the original object of opening vernacular and English schools in 
this" Presidency was, and for a long time continued to be, to supply the demand for qualified men 
for the different departments of public service. Even special education, such as in medicine and 
surveying, was inaugurated with the same object, and all who passed examinations were drafted 
into the public service. Thus those whose vernacular was the official language of the province 
got an early start, and a most powerful encouragement for onward exertions. Those only who 
remember how successful students were sought for by persons in authority, and petted by all, can 
realise the impetus given to education in this Presidency by official patronage. Even now that 
patronage lias a material share in the promotion of education among those classes to whom it is 
extended. 

28. It may be said that in Sindli, though the official language is the language of the 
Muhammadans, they have not benefited to any appreciable degree by the education provided by the 
State. It is a long time since I visited Sindh, and am not, therefore, prepared to explain the above 
fact. I may, however, venture to subjnit whether the sudden and wholesale changes introduced 
into that province in the short period of the last twenty years do not explain the matter. During 
the reign of the Amirs, and for some time afterwards, the official language in Sindh was Persian, 
and all the high posts in the public service wore occupied by Muhammadans, to whom, and to all 
others who, like the Brahmins on this side, form what I may call the hereditary clerical class in 
the population, the Persian language was what the Urdu is to the Muhammadans of the Konkans 
who speak a patois of Marathi, or to the Bohras of Gujarat who speak Gujarati. But suddenly 
Sindhi was substituted for Persian. 

29. Though this sweeping change must have, so to speak, stunned the Muhammadan mutsadis, 
they would no doubt have recovered and taken their place in the country, but change after change 
followed in rapid succession, so that, in the course of a short period, no trace of the old native 
administration remained, nor was their time, and but few opportunities, for the natives to qualify 
themselves for the new regime. The consequence was that all the places in the administration 
worth having were filled, not by Sindh Hindus instead of Sindh Muhammadans, but by outsiders— 
Europeans, Eurasians, Hindus, and Parsis from the older provinces of the Presidency. In short, 
the a dminis tration of the province was placed, as it were, by a bjund far ahead of the population, 
and the native Muhammadans, if not also the native Hindus, must have given up, for a time at 
least, all idea of overtaking it. On the Muhammadans in particular such an overthrow of a long 
existing and cherished state of things must have acted like fate. 

30. I do not at all mean to find fault with the administration of Sindh. I only allude'to 
certain circumstances which, in my opinion, go far to explain the present position of the Sindh 
Musalmans. 

31. Be that as it may, I repeat that the attachment of the Muhammadans in the older provinces 
to Urdu has greatly interfered with the progress of education among them. They have paid 
dearly for this attachment, and, as it is impossible for the Government to introduce Urdu as an 
official or commercial language into any part of the Presidency, those Muhammadans who prefer it 
to the official and commercial vernaculars must continue under the disability to obtain employment 
or follow liberal professions. 

32. But if, notwithstanding this serious disadvantage, the Muhammadans themselves prefer 
Urdu as the vehicle of instruction, I do not see how the Government can refuse to comply with 
their requirement. In fact, the Government have already begun action in that direction. 

33. This is one of the measures I would urge on the attention of the Commission. I deny 
that it is a special measure. Such a large population has a legitimate claim to be educated through 
a language most acceptable to them. 

34. I must confess that, from an utilitarian point of view, Urdu education would not eontri, 
bute much to the welfare of the community. But in urging the adoption of that language for 
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the education of Muhammadans, my object is to make the most of a means at our disposal, and to 
use it as a stepping-stone to more useful and higher education. 

35. This object, however, can only be achieved (1) by establishing a sufficient number of 
Urdu schools, and (2) by placing them on a thoroughly efficient footing: in short, by organising 
an Urdu branch of the Education Department. 

36. Want of funds might be urged against these measures. But in matters of .such 
importance liberality is necessary. The Province of Sindh would not have been raised to its 
present position had not the older and more prosperous provinces supplied its deficits for a series 
of years. 

37. As yet, however, there need be no discussion on this point, as the portion of the educa¬ 
tional expenditure which ought to be devoted to the education of Muhammadans, is far from being 
exhausted. The Muhammadan population of the British districts of this Presidency is one-fourth 
of the Hindu population. It follows that when four rupees are spent on the education of Hindus, 
one rupee should be spent on Muhammadan education. But this is far from being the case. The 
relative proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans in Government and aided institutions is ,that the 
latter are one-eightli of the former. It is also to be noted that the disproportion between the cost 
of Hindu and that of Muhammadan education becomes very great in the matter of higher 
education. 

38. Thus the plea of want of sufficient funds against a scheme of Urdu education for the 
Muhammadans would not, for the present at least, be valid. 

39. I am aware that Urdu schools and Urdu classes in other schools have lately been opened, 
and that the officers of the Educational Department are willing to open more. But what has 
been attempted in this direction is far from meeting the requirements of the case; and it; is 
probable that, unless well-organised and efficient measures are adopted, there may, in the course 
of time, be a reaction against education among the Muhammadans. This reaction will, I fear, 
set in when those Muhammadans who have begun to perceive the value of education will have 
learnt from actual experience that in their ease education means a mere waste of time without 
any good results. 

40. My fears are based on the present state of things in this Presidency. The authorities 
perhaps believe that the pupils in the Urdu schools receive primary education like those in 
Marathi and Gujarati schools. Such is, however, by no means the case. These Urdu schools, 
with few exceptions, if any, are little better than indigenous schools. They cannot well be worse. 
And, as a rule, when a boy after having attended an Urdu school for some years, and after having 
exhausted the patience of his parents leaves it, he has acquired no knowledge beyond a little 
reading and writing in Urdu, has acquired no taste for knowledge, and his mind is, in no sense 
of the word, improved. In short, he is prepared for nothing better in the world than to serve as 
a sepoy or khansamah. 

41. All this arises from the absence of an organised and efficient plan. There are no com¬ 
petent teachers, there are no useful text-books, and there is no adequate and efficient inspection. 

42. As regards teachers, a Muhammadan gentleman connected with the Educational Depart¬ 
ment writes to me to say that in the Central and Southern Divisions he found nearly 80 per 
cent, of the Urdu masters incompetent to teach any subjects other than Urdu reading and 
writing. Another Muhammadan gentleman tells me that out of the five schoolmasters whom he 
knows, not one can write five lines in Urdu correctly, and that all the five are ignorant of the 
usual subjects taught in primary schools, 

43. Now, it is obvious that such a class of schoolmasters cannot be expected to make educa¬ 
tion popular or to infuse a desire for knowledge in their pupils. The wonder is that so many 
Muhammadans do send their children to Urdu schools when the result is so barren. 

44. The first necessity, therefore, is to provide competent teachers. The master of an Urdu’ 
school should possess not only a thorough knowledge of the Urdu language, but he must also 
know Persian to some extent. This is necessary to attract Muhammadan boys to the school. But 
to make such schools really a base of educational operations among Muhammadans, it is essential 
that the masters should be competent and trained to teach history, geography, grammar, arith¬ 
metic, and other subjects which form the necessary ingredients of a sound primary education.' 

45. Such masters ought to be trained, and if sufficient inducement wore given while under 
training, and the prospect of adequate remuneration when appointed masters were held out, many 
young men of good families would, no doubt, enter training institutions. 

46. At present the remuneration of Urdu schoolmasters is extremely inadequate. There 
are, I understand, head-masters on Rs. 10 a month, and assistants on Us. 4. 

47. It may be said that teachers more or less competent are to be had in the Hindu com¬ 
munity on such salaries. In my evidence I have submitted my opinion regarding the remunera¬ 
tion of the teachers of Hindu primary schools. I beg to add that certain classes of Hindus are, 
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by hereditary profession, teachers or clerks, and are obliged to accept employment on such terms. 
But Muhammadans have the Army and the Police to fall back upon, where they get better remu¬ 
neration, and they prefer enlisting as sepoys and policemen to undergoing a course of training 
with no better prospects. 

48. As. regards test-books for Urdu schools, I found four years ago, when I made enquiries 
on the subject, that there were no test-books in Urdu on the subjects usually taught in primary 
schools. I now learn, on good authority, that no improvement has since taken place in this 
respect. Now, necessary as a good and specialty prepared school series is for schools, such a series 
is more necessary for Urdu than other schools. Because, without good books, an Urdu school is 
worse than useless. If boys leave the school after having acquired a knowledge of mere reading 
and writing, but without any training of the mind and without having learnt those lessons as to 
what is right and what is wrong, which good books and good teachers impress on the mind, they 
(the boys) fall back upon the vicious love fables and poems in which the indigenous Urdu litera¬ 
ture abounds. It is better that a young man should remain ignorant than that his schooling 
should have such a result. 

49. As regards the inspection of Urdu schools, till lately there may be said to have been 
none. This was no fault of the officers of the Educational Department. Both the European and 
native officers have more inspecting work to go through than they can efficiently attend to. 
Besides, few among them are competent to examine Urdu schools. In the present situation of the 
Muliajnmadans it is necessary that there should be Muhammadan Inspectors for Urdu schools. 

50. This want has lately been partially supplied by the appointment of a Muhammadan 
Deputy Inspector. I hope the appointment of another will soon follow, as one officer cannot 
efficiently look after schools scattered over the whole Presidency, even if we exclude Sindh. 

51. I think it is necessary, for some time to come at least, to regard the question of Muham¬ 
madan education as one requiring special care and attention. In order that such care and atten¬ 
tion should be given to it, it appears to me necessary that a separate report on the operation of any 
scheme that may be laid down should be called for, and that it should be separately reviewed. 
At present that subject is treated altogether as secondary, and escapes notice in the midst of the 
satisfactory results presented to the Government as regards education in general. 

52.. I attach at present greater importance to the quality than to the quantity of the educa¬ 
tion that the State may provide for Muhammadans. Though I fully admit the claim of the 
masses in the matter of education, I maintain that the Muhammadan community cannot be ex¬ 
pected to rise above its present level unless there are in it a good many fitted by education to 
make their way to respectable positions both in general society and in the administration of the 
country. A community like the Muhammadan, as it is at present in this Presidency, cannot be 
expected to seek education for the mere love of education. It is necessary that the benefits of 
education should be palpablybrought home to it. In a word, the Muhammadans should learn from 
actual examples in their own community that education leads to emolument and honour. 

53. I shall perhaps be told that the Muhammadans know this already from what they see of 
their Hindu and Parsi fellow-subjects. Yes, but the social and religious gulf between these 
communities and the Muhammadans is so great, that the example of Hindus and Parsis is lost on 
them. They ascribe the success of Hindus and Parsis to the thirteenth century of the Muham¬ 
madan era—the terwhin saddi. But these notions, sincerely as they are entertained, would vanish 
if the Muhammadans were to see, in their own community, instances of substantial benefits accru¬ 
ing from education. 

54. It is not only by the passive example of success in the world that an educated Muham¬ 
madan does good to his community. He does good, also, as a link between that community on 
the one hand, and the ruling classes and other communities on the other. He often does much 
more than this. He forms, so to speak, a centre diffusing correct information, and affording 
substantial encouragement to the cause of education among his co-religionists. 

55. This is a point to which I solicit the particular attention of the Commission; and, in 
connection with it, I beg to submit a few remarks. 

56. The Urdu language being one through which it is not possible in this Presidency to 
attain to positions of emolument and honour, the question arises how instruction given in Urdu is 
to be dovetailed with higher education, so that the student may be fitted for Government service 
or for an independent profession. 

57. I attach very great importance to the improvement of Urdu schools, for the progress 
of education among Muhammadans will greatly, depend on the efficiency of these schools. It is 
necessary that these schools should, where required, be raised to the highest vernacular standard. 

58. I also think that in every Urdu school the official vernacular language should be taug'ht 
as one of the subjects. It is also desirable that arithmetic and accounts should be taught in that 
vernacular, and not in Urdu. 
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59. Boys from Urdu schools should be admitted into Anglo-vernacular or high schools, as 
from Gujarati or Marathi schools, on their passing the usual tests in Urdu. 

60. In the high schools it should be optional to Muhammadan boys from Urdu schools to 
pursue further the study of Urdu, or to take up the recognised vernacular as their second language 
for matriculation. Bor those who may study Urdu, instruction in that language should be 
provided. For this purpose the services of Persian teachers, where available, may perhaps be 
utilised, Those who elect the recognised vernacular will, of course, follow the general course. 

61. It will also be necessary in the case of those Muhammadan candidates who adhere to Urdu 
to the last, if not in the case of all candidates originally from Urdu schools, that the second 
language test in the matriculation examination should be relaxed. Considering the comparative 
inutility of Urdu in this Presidency, no useful purpose will be served by enforcing that test rigidly. 
Their knowledge of that language, which qualified them to be admitted into the high schools, 
may be considered sufficient for matriculation also. Even those Urdu school-boys who may have 
taken up the recognised vernacular in the high school may be allowed some such indulgence in 
the matter of second language, considering the disadvantage they will have of learning two 
vernacular languages. 

62. In the English classes those Muhammadan boys who do not know sufficiently the recog¬ 
nised vernacular should be allowed to use plain colloquial Urdu, till they are able to learn English 
without the aid of a vernacular. 

63. I was in a school—the Branch school in the camp of Poona—which was attended by 
Hindus, Parsis, Muhammadans, Eurasians, and Portuguese. A large number of the pupils did not 
speak Marathi, while all the masters were Hindus not having learnt Gujarati or Urdu. Yet no 
difficulty was experienced in conducting the English classes. Indeed, the school was one of the 
most successful I have known. 

64. In the foregoing remarks I have indicated what appears to me to be necessary as a 
departmental plan for the education of Muhammadans. 

65. But there is a grave difficulty which at present prevents, and will, if not removed, always 
prevent, the progress of education among them. It is their general poverty. Their impoverished 
condition is so patent that I need not do more than mention it here. This is the reason why 
there are comparatively so few Muhammadan students in higher institutions. Higher education is 
too costly for so poor a community. Then, too, a Muhammadan lad who has attended a primary 
school for some years is old enough to earn something for the family. The parents will often 
forego his earnings, but in the majority of instances they are simply unable to maintain him in 
a high school and pay for his education. 

66. This difficulty can only be removed by instituting scholarships specially for Muhammadan 
students, and by admitting all poor boys as free students. I think it necessary, for the success of 
any scheme that may be laid down, that it should be supplemented by these special measures. 

67. There is another and, if possible, more necessary measure to which I earnestly beg the 
attention of the Commission. 

68. I have before alluded to the impetus official patronage has given to education among 
Hindus. If this patronage had been extended in any appreciable degree to deserving Muhammadans, 
there can be no doubt they would have been now in a much better position. But with few— 
extremely few—exceptions, Muhammadans have been excluded from all branches and grades of the 
public service. It is a sore point with them that hundreds of vacancies in the Government service 
are filled from time to time, but that none falls to their lot. 

69. I put in the Bombay Civil List in support of my statement, so far as what are considered 
the higher grades of the uncovenanted service are concerned. 

70. As regards the lower grades, all Government officials will bear me out that the exclusion 
of Muhammadans from Government patronage is almost complete. 

71. In Gujarat alone the number of village accountants must be about 2,000. Then in the 
whole Presidency there are thousands of karkuns and clerks in the Revenue, Judicial, Police, 
Forest. Abkari, Customs, and many other departments. Yet what is the number of Muhammadans 
in all these departments put together? I regret that there is no information on this point. But 
their number in the Government service cannot be worth speaking of. 

72. It may be replied, and indeed I am sometimes told, that there are few or no qualified 
Muhammadans. 

73. Are those who say so sure that there are no qualified Muhammadans, or that official patron¬ 
age is extended to those who are qualified ? 

74. Modesty will not prevent me on this occasion from saying that I am one of the few 
Muhammadans on this side of India who have taken an active interest in the welfare of their 
co-religionists. My experience of official life extends over twenty-five years. That experience 
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compels me to say that unless the Government and its European officials take action in this 
matter, it will be in vain for Muhammadans to expect any fair play, or even compassion, from the 
family cliques and caste leagues which have hitherto enjoyed monopolies of official patronage. 

75. Of late years the Muhammadan population has excited much interest, and I feel sure that 
the Government wjjlnot refuse to consider any reasonable special measures that may be- suggested 
for the amelioration of their condition. In my opinion the question of official patronage, so far 
as the Muhammadans are concerned, does require to be dealt with specially. This because of the 
past neglect of the Muhammadans in matters both of education and patronage. Had the subject of 
their education been properly attended to from the beginning, and had they been encouraged to 
take more and more to education by admitting to public service those among them as were qualified, 
no special measures would, in. all probability, have been necessary now. 

76. Whatever may have been the past, the Muhammadans would hail with gratitude any 
special action that the authorities might think it expedient to take in their behalf in the matter 
of patronage. 

77. But the time within which I am to submit this statement is so short that I must pass 
over the question —“ What special action may the Government be legitimately expected to take in 
the matter?” I therefore proceed to submit for consideration the question —“ What share can the 
Muhammadans legitimately claim of official patronage ? ” 

78. Now, as I have already said, the Muhammadan population of this Presidency, as compared 
with the Hindu population, is as 1 to 4. But in reference to the point in hand we must compare 
the Muhammadan population with the strength of all the other communities in the Presidency. 
This comparison shows the proportion of 1 Muhammadan to 4‘5 of all the other communities. 

79. It follows that the Muhammadans may legitimately claim one place in the Government 
service when, say, five are given to others. 

80. I submit it for consideration whether it migh^ not be fair to lay down a rule that 
Muhammadans should be admitted into the Government service at least to the above proportion, 
provided qualified candidates are found among them. If such a rule were supplemented with 
some indulgence as to the standard of qualification, as a special and temporary measure, 
Muhammadan education would receive a powerful impetus, and in the course of time an object will 
have been achieved the importance of which cannot he too highly estimated. 

81. As regards Muhammadan indigenous schools, 1 have nothing to add to the suggestions I 
have submitted in my evidence regarding indigenous schools generally {vide answer to question 4). 

Baroda, 

The 10th November 1882. ' _. _ 


Note on State Education in India, by Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, C.I.E. 


I take the liberty d£ submitting the following remarks on the subject of 'education in India. 
I could not well make room for these remarks in the answers I have given to some of the ques¬ 
tions of the Commission on Education. 

I assume that the education of the people is a most important function of the State. I would 
not here allude to this well-established principle, were it not for signs—vague and uncertain 
though they are—which are perceptible iu these days that it has been suggested, or it has occurred 
to the Government of India, that endeavours might be made to delegate this State function to 
local bodies and private agencies. 

Such a policy, if it is contemplated at all, may have been conceived in exclusively English 
ideas Indeed the instructions to the Commission on Education, and the questions which the 
Commission has framed for the witnesses, lead to the conclusion that the Government of India is 
anxious to know how far it can adopt iu India the system, or rather the state of things, which 


has grown up in England. ' 

If this is true, those who entertain such an idea seem to ignore a most important fact. The 
provision of education in England rests ou circumstances which-have no existence m India. 
What are these circumstances ? 

The backbone of the English system is wealth. The whole nation is wealthy,— perhaps the 
wealthiest in the world. It has besides many rich endowments for educational purposes. Does 
anything like this exist in India ? There are, no doubt, rich persons to be met with m this 
country 5 but they are few and scattered over the vast area of the country. It cannot surely be 
meant that because a few wealthy individuals exist here and there, India is fat to adopt the 


English system. 

Ao'ain the English are already a well-educated, highly civilised, homogeneous, compact com¬ 
munity 3 . Can this be said of the population of India ? The more educated a community is, the 
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more it thirsts for knowledge. Is the Indian community educated ? Then education is an un¬ 
avoidable necessity to a .civilised community. Can it be said that any appreciable portion of the 
vast population of this peninsula is civilised ? I fear some of my countrymen will not forgive me 
when I say that we, as a community, are as yet far from any true standard of civilisation. But 
it is a fact. Again, there is no homogeneity in the Indian population, composed as it is of 
different sects, different castes, and different nationalities, with different traditions and customs. 

Further, the English possess an insatiable thirst for self-government and an insurmountable 
jealousy of State interference with their domestic affairs. In this respect also the people of India 
differ from them in toto. The people of India as a nation have never governed themselves, at 
any rate in modern times. They have always been governed. They have been, it is true, 
occasionally impatient of tyranny, and have rebelled against the tyrant, but the result has always 
been a change of masters. Thus, by tradition and habit, a native of India looks to the Govern¬ 
ment to do everything for him, from sweeping his street to providing education for his son. 
There are certainly exceptions to this type, but these are too few to influence the consideration of 
such a subject as national education. In answer to these remarks the existence and working of 
municipalities in Indian towns will perhaps be pointed out. But these municipalities have been 
created and sustained by the Government, and I believe that if the Government were to withdraw 
their supervision from them, many of the district municipalities would probably cease to exist, 
or might become so many engines of oppression. 

These are not amiable remarks, but they are the result of a long experience. I do not mean 
that the natives of India are incapable of rising to a high social standard. I am only anxious 
that the authorities should bear in mind the present condition of the people when they are con¬ 
sidering such a momentous subject as a national system of education. 

In short, India presents such a striking contrast to England in respect to the several circum¬ 
stances just alluded to, so far as they concern the subject of education, that I would rather believe 
that there is not, than that there is/ any idea on the part of the Government of India of aban¬ 
doning their duty—their sacred trust—of educating the people whom Providence has placed under 
their guardianship. 

I am far from saying that the State should step in where and when what is required is really 
supplied, or can be supplied by other agencies. What I mean to say is that there do not at 
present exist any other agencies to which the Government could entrust any considerable part of 
their work, and that they (the Government) must continue to administer to the want of the 
people in the matter of education, till, by means of education and other administrative work, they 
have raised the nation to a state of material and moral prosperity when they may safely begin a 
gradual movement towards making room for other agencies or making certain kinds of education 
self-supporting. I say “certain kinds'" because we have the experience of highly civilised and 
prosperous countries to enable us to say that, even under the most favourable conditions, the 
State cannot entirely withdraw itself from the administration of education. 

In offering the foregoing remarks I do not forget that we are indebted to certain foreign 
agencies for the part they have taken in the spread of education in India. I need not say that 
I allude to the missionary bodies. But it is to be remembered that these agencies are expressly 
created and maintained for the purpose of propagating Christianity among the so-called heathen 
of India, and that they are maintained by the offerings of the religiously and charitably disposed 
persons, rich and poor, in Europe and America. The true character of the missionary movement, 
as of every other movement, can only be seen at its source, and those who have been present at 
some of what are called “ May Meetings " know, among other things, how the poorer portion of 
the audience, in response to exhortations from the platform, contribute their mite for “ the work 
in the East." 

Educated natives oannot hut admire and honour the missionaries and those who supply funds 
for their work. But is it right for the Government of the country, in considering a scheme of 
national education, to rely on such foreign charity, or to assign a part of the scheme to the agents 
of that charity ? To do so would not only he to inflict a great humiliation on the people, but also 
to incur political risks which I feel sure the Government would do everything they could&to avoid. 

The action of the Government in the matter ,of national education will of course, always be 
subject to the extent of the resources at their disposal. But this must be said also of the other 
important duties of the State,—the duty, for instance, of preventing crime, the duty of securing 
peace and tranquillity, and so forth. 

Assuming, then, that the education of the people is one of the most important duties of the 
Government of India, I proceed with my remarks. 

The one weak point in the present system of State education which deserves the most 
serious consideration is that that system can hardly be said as yet to have penetrated to any 
perceptible degree the thick mass of popular ignorance, As yet only certain classes may be said 
to monopolise the education which the Government gives. These classes or castes arc well known. 
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They cannot do without education. These are the classes which also monopolise the Government 
services, the services of railway companies, &e. But these classes form but a small minority of 
the population, the great majority being still in a state of ignorance. 

I have no statistics at hand (if such statistics do exist at all) showing the castes and classes 
of Hindu pupils in the schools and colleges in this Presidency. But I presume I am not wrong 
in assuming that the majority of the pupils belong to the small clerical and commercial portion of 
the population. The consequence is that the great majority of the people—Marathas, Rajputs, 
Muhammadans, Artisans, Agriculturists, Kolis—are still in a state of ignorance. 

In the most favourable circumstance the ignorance of the masses is a standing menace to the 
public peace, and a strong barrier against the progress of the country, in moral and material well¬ 
being. The horrors which have resulted from the ignorance of the populace in different countries 
and in different ages need not be more than alluded to here. The natives of India are a peaceful 
people. Yet disorders among them of more or less serious character are not unknown; and we 
may be sure that there are not frequent and more serious commotions in this country because 
of the existence of a strong Government. It may be said that the masses of India are so peaceful 
because of the just and benevolent character of the Government. This is true, but only partially 
true. Just and benevolent as the Government of India is, it is also too complicated and scientific 
for the understanding of the common people, and most of the laws and their administration are 
about as intelligible to them as the Sanskrit and the Arabic languages in which prayers and 
ceremonies are conducted are intelligible to the ordinary Hindus and Muhammadans. 

In India the evil of popular ignorance is aggravated by two causes of a peculiar nature, 
viz.,— 

Idly .—India is ruled by foreigners, and there is a great gulf between the rulers and the 
people whom they are ruling. The two are not in the confidence of each other. Few English¬ 
men come in contract with the people except as officers of the Government. Such a Government 
is, moreover, making laws with a rapidity equalled only by their intricacy in perplexing the 
common people. Many of these laws too, however necessary they may be, do not harmonise 
with the traditions, feelings, or habits of the people. Yet they are executed with a scientific 
precision. It is not my intention either to criticise or defend this state of things. I only wish 
to state facts which have an important bearing on the subject of these remarks. 

2ndly .—The peace and tranquillity which the British Government have firmly established 
in this country of perpetual warfare and disorder have thrown its numerous military classes out 
of their place. It is true that many persons of these classes have adopted the peaceful pursuit of 
agriculture, yet there are many who have not done so, and their lot is very hard. This is parti¬ 
cularly the ease with the Muhammadans of India. Their military pride has not yet reconciled 
them to the necessity of adopting the noble profession of labour. The majority of them have, 
therefore, to struggle with poverty. While such is the case with the rank and file of the com¬ 
munity, most of the once leading and rich families have gradually fallen into decay and 
impoverishment. 

We may not apprehend from such a state of things any immediate consequences. But it is 
on all accounts most desirable that the classes I have just referred to, and, indeed, the people in 
general, should understand and appreciate the Government, should know that if they have any 
grievances there are peaceful remedies for them, and should know above all that the British 
Government is not answerable for the misfortunes of any classes, and that there are peaceful 
pursuits whereby to gain a respectable livelihood. It is the duty of Government not to leave 
them exposed, as. they now are, to the influence of bigotry or false patriotism. 

I have endeavoured to put the case of popular education, as it appears to me, from a political 
point of view. 

But there is another and higher point from which the subject demands our attention. It is 
the sacred duty of every Government to do its utmost to raise the people in the scale of 
humanity. 

And what more powerful and Sure means is there than education to attain this object ? 

Are there any better specifics than education for the disorders of the mind, for blind preju¬ 
dices, for debasing superstitions, for fanaticism, for false ideas of nature and nature's laws, for 
the most childish ideas about physical geography, and so on ? 

Is there any means other than education to convince an Indian carpenter that his son may 
become a magistrate or a doctor if he is qualified to be one, or a cultivator that the agriculture he 
has learnt from his forefathers is capable of improvement ? Can we look to a better agency than 
that of education for the gradual development, from within, of the resources of the country ? Is 
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there a better means than education to convince a Muhammadan or a Rajput that the era of inva¬ 
sions and wars has passed, and that they must take to peaceful pursuits ? 

Thus State education in India misses one of its chief aims, viz., the spread of knowledge 
among the masses of the people. 

Another defect in the present system is that the primary education, or I should rather say 
education given through the vernaculars, is in no degree complete in itself. Those who planned 
the scheme of education in this country appear to have assumed either that no higher branches 
of knowledge could be taught through the vernaculars, or that every one who wished to acquire 
such knowledge must go to English schools and colleges. The consequence is that by far the 
largest number of scholars leave or are compelled to leave vernacular schools with some sort of 
knowledge, it is true, but with little of what is meant by education. 

I am aware of the vigorous protest of Lord Macaulay against Oriental learning. But that 
protest was. directed against perpetuating and propagating false knowledge, and no sensible man 
will now attempt to oppose his views. But his triumph appears to have led those who sided with 
him not only to discard Oriental learning, but also to despise the languages of the people as a 
medium of sound and useful instruction. 

It is true that there is at present no literature in the vernaculars on higher branches of 
knowledge. But we may be sure that the supply will come with the demand, and also that it 
will increase with it, though in the beginning the State would have to do much towards supply¬ 
ing the want. 

I am fully sensible of the value of the English language not only to individual natives but 
to the country at large. But that language stands so firmly on its own merits that it need .fear no 
rivalry from the vernaculars. Its predominance is too secure to he affected by the spread of edu¬ 
cation among certain classes through the vernaculars. 

There is another subject connected with the education of the people which deserves the 
earnest attention of the Government, the more especially because to many persons that subject 
may seem to be too remote from the recognised ideas about State education. I allude to what 
is called “ technical education,” or the education of the people in practical arts, sciences, and 
industries, without which the country can make no material progress, though it may contain 
many Pandits and Ulmas. 

It is not that technical education is wholly neglected in India, but what is attended to is 
extremely limited, and not as a part of a scheme. This is so, perhaps, because the Government 
think it not within the sphere of their functions to do more. In my humble opinion this is an 
erroneous idea of the functions of the Government of a country like India. The idea is emi¬ 
nently an English one, but, as I have already pointed out, this country widely differs from 
England, and the points of difference have as important a bearing on technical as on scholastic 
education. 

The progress in arts, sciences, and industries which the people of England have made, and are 
making, without the direct aid of the Government, renders such aid quite unnecessary. Indeed 
it would be mischievous for the Government of England to meddle with the English people in 
such matters. But there are other civilised nations who, notwithstanding the high degree of 
material and moral progress they have attained, maintain measures calculated, not only to en¬ 
courage or stimulate, but to force local arts and industries. The most effective measure they 
maintain for this purpose is protection. This measure is maintained not only by some of the 
most advanced foreign nations, but also by British Colonies which, like India, form parts of the 
British Empire. 

In drawing attention to the above fact it is not my intention to criticise free trade, though 
I must confess to being a little sceptic as to free trade being the most infallible and safe guide in 
all countries, in all ages, and in all circumstances. My object is to show that other countries 
equally advanced with England—nay, countries which are offshoots of England—have acted and 
are still acting on the necessity of artificially creating local industries and thereby developing 
local resources. In this respect the Colonies are acting in direct opposition to the policy of the 
mother-country. In England itself the recent “ fair trade ” movement signifies a reaction, 
however feeble, towards protection. 

It may be a question whether tire industries of a country like Prance require the wet-nursing 
of its Government. But as regards India there is, in my opinion, no room for question as to the 
duty of its Government in the matter. 

With its vast resources and teeming population this country is not much better off than, say, 
Persia as regards material progress. 

It is estimated that in British India there are about eight millions of adult males engagec 
in industrial pursuits. This may be apparently a decent number. But it is to be remembered 
that by far the largest' portion of this industrial population comprises the rude village potters. 
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village blacksmiths, village carpenters, native shoemakers, tanners, weavers, &e., &e. If we look 
to these classes for developing the resources of the country and adding to its wealth, we had 
better say nothing about the subject. 

A striking illustration of the want of industrial and artistic education in India is to be 
found in an analysis of its foreign trade. Nearly the whole of our exports consist of more or 
less raw materials , while the whole of the imports, except raw metals, coal, and one or two small 
items, consist of foreign manufactures. 

It is not surprising that a country so agricultural as India is should send raw materials to 
other countries. But what I wish to point out is that it should so entirely depend on foreign 
countries for every article of superior manufacture. One has only to take a turn in one’s own 
house to realise the true state of things. Take the writing-desk. Here pen, paper, ink, penholder, 
thread, pins, rubber, peueil, are all of foreign manufacture. Every room and every department of 
a tolerably comfortable household—comfortable even in the Indian sense—presents more or less 
the same spectacle. 

To the ordinary Englishman in India this state of things may seem perfectly natural. He 
is a mere sojourner in this country, and having always been accustomed to the use of Europe 
articles he welcomes them here, though he may occasionally grumble at the price he has 


to pay. 

But to a thoughtful native the matter strikes as one not very flattering to the Government 
in whose hands Providence has placed the well-being of this country. 

The results of what little has been done in this respect show that the work of introducing 
a practical knowledge of foreign arts and manufactures into India cannot be left to the people 
with any hope of the object being realised. Take, for instance, Medical education. Would the 
science of European medicine and surgery have been introduced into India if it had been left to 
the people to introduce it ? Have the people, about 70 per cent, of whom are agriculturists, 
shown any desire to improve their mode of agriculture? Would they, if left to themselves, have 
introduced into this country the American Cotton, or the Tea or Cinchona industries ? There 
cannot be two answers to these questions. 

Indeed, the development of industry and art has now been left to the people for nearly a 
century, and we know the result. 

The explanation is neither difficult nor doubtful. The arts and industries of India are now 
out of date except for producing curiosities ; and though Oriental designs may survive, the 
superiority of mechanical power, both as regavds the quantity and quality of the manufactures 
produced by it, must drive away from the country, as it has already done to a considerable extent, 
the rude products of hand-labour. This means that what is required in the way of technical 
education is not alone a knowledge of how to develope or improve what is already known to the 
people, but also, and to a greater extent, a practical knowledge of mechani®, and of the sciences 
and arts necessary for the preparation of raw materials for the market, and for the manufacture 
of superior and cheaper articles of common use. 

The ease of technical education is exactly .analogous to that of general education. As it 
would have been in vain to have left it to the people to introduce the general Western education 
into India, so it will be in vain to leave it to them to introduce technical Western education. 

It is thus necessary that the Government should take up the matter of technical education 
in India in a comprehensive and systematic manner, and deal with it indirectly or directly as the 
circumstances of each detail may require. 

Before concluding my remarks on technical education, I beg to draw attention to certain 
conclusions which the Famine Commission has arrived at, and which closely bear on that subject. 
I need not observe that the members of the Commission were selected for their knowledge and 
experience of the different parts of India, and that they had among them an accepted authority 
on English agricultural and economic interests. 

I quote the following from the Report of the Commission 
“ 7 In treating of the improvement of agriculture, wo have indicated how we think the more scientific methods 
of Europe may be brought into practical operation in India by help of specially trained experts, and the same 
mineral svBtcni may, we believe, be applied with success both to the actual operations of agriculture and to the 
preparation for the market of the raw agricultural staples of the country Nor does there appear any reason why 
.ction of this sort should stop at agricultural produce, and should not be extended to the manufactures which India 
now produces on a small scale or in a rude form, and which, with Some improvement, might be expected to had 
enlarged sales, or could take the place oi similar articles now imported fiom foreign countries. 

of 



refining 

fibres of - 

„n Some of these arts are already practised with success at Government establishments, such as the tannery 

at Cawnpore, which largely supplv harness for the army, and the carpet and other manufactures carried on in soma 
of the larger jails- and these institutions form a nucleus around which we may hope to see a gradual spread of 
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similar industry. They afford practical evidence of the suceess of the arts practised, and are schools for training the 
people of the country iu improved methods ; and so long as any such institutions fairly supply a Government 
want, which cannot be properly met otherwise, or carry on an art in an improved form, and therefore guide and 
educate private trade, their influence can hardly fail to be beneficial. The same may be said of the workshops of the 
Government and thrrailway companies, which are essential for the special purposes for which they are kept up, 
and gradually train and disseminate a more skilled class of artizans. 

“ 10. The Government might further often afford valuable and legitimate assistance to private persons desiring 
to embark in a new local industry, or to develope and improve one already existing, by obtaining needful information 
from other countries, or skilled workmen or supervision, and at the outset supplying such aid at the public cost. 
So far as the products of any industries established in India can be economically used by the Government, they 
might properly be preferred to articles imported from Europe, and generally the local markets should he resorted to 
for all requisite supplies that they can afford. We are aware that steps have been taken within the last few years to 
enforce these principles, but more can certainly he done, and greater attention may properly be paid to the subject.” 

******** 

“ 12. There is no reason to doubt that the action of Government may be of great value in forwarding technical, 
artistic, and scientific education, in holding out rewards for efforts iu these directions.” 

In this paper I have endeavoured to point out the great shortcomings of the present scheme 
of State education in India, in,?,., that the education lias not yet made any perceptible progress 
among the common people, and that there is no comprehensive and systematic plan of technical 
education. 

To remedy these shortcomings two things would be necessary: 1st, funds; and,2ndly, measures. 
Both these requirements, however, involve considerations of such importance and magnitude that 
they must form subjects of special investigation. These matters vitally concern the well-being 
of the natives of India, and there are now among them many who might with advantage be 
consulted regarding them. I cannot too earnestly pray against the creed that what is good for 
England must also be good for India. 

The subject of high education in India has lately been a good deal discussed, the point at 
issue being whether the Government should not withdraw the State support and management from 
high sehools and colleges, and apply the released funds to the spread of primary education. 

No one, however, has yet said that there should he no high education in India. If there was 
any one who said so, I would take no notice of such an enemy of mankind. Indeed, when we 
know, as clearly as we know light from darkness, that it is high education that makes all the 
difference between a civilised and uncivilised man—between a civilised and uncivilised country— 
how can any sane person venture to maintain that high education is not necessary in India ? 

This subject has, however, been so ably and clearly treated by persons, European and Native, 
eminently qualified both by their knowledge and experience, and by disinterested motives, to form 
correct conclusions about it, that I only advert to it here in order to record my deliberate opinion— 
and I may say that it is the opinion of all natives, educated and uneducated, who have given a 
thought to the subject—against the severance of the direct connection of the State from high 
education. 

The withdrawal of the State support and management from high schools and colleges would 
bo such a retrograde step and political mistake that one must have less faith than I have in the 
wisdom and benevolent intentions of the Government, to fear that they would adopt such a 
measure in the present circumstances of the country, notwithstanding all that is said about the 
pressure of certain religiously and charitably disposed persons in England to the contrary. 

Those who advocate primary at the cost of high education forget that the former, though 
necessary to the masses of people, falls far short of the requirements of the moral and material 
progress of the country. A bricklayer, a cab-driver, or a servant, who knows the three It's, is 
certainly a superior being to one who is ignorant of them. But this is not enough. The 
progress of the country cannot be ensured by such classes. We cannot expect a country to 
advance in civilisation in which there is no high education or the provision for it is not equal to 
the demand. 

If I mistake not, Ceylon, Burma, and the Punjab had admirable and ample provisions for 
elementary education of the people, but we know in what condition these countries were when they 
came under the British rule. It was so because the motive power of high education which is 
necessary for progress was wanting in those countries. In short, primary and high education, 
though they are allied for a common purpose, have each a distinct function of its own, • on the 
principle of division of labour. I cannot better illustrate this than by comparing them to country 
roads and railways; smelting of iron and construction of iron machinery; to common and high 
art; to a rank-and-file soldier and an able captain; to a good citizen and a wise statesman. It 
would therefore be a suicidal policy to sacrifice high for the extension of primary education, 
and vice versa. 

Baroda, 

September 1882. 
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Questions suggested for the examination of 
Witnesses before the Commission on Education. 

(Witnesses are requested to select any of these 
questions on which they have special know • 
ledge, or they may propose others.) 

Questions. Answers. 

1. Please state what opportunities you have 1. I have had no special opportunities of 

had of forming an opinion on the subject of forming opinions on the subject of education in 
education in India, and in what Province your India, but have always taken interest in it. 
experience has been gained ? My information relates to the Province of Guja¬ 

rat and to Kutch. 

I must here state that what I have to submit 
is not the result only of my own experience and 
consideration. I have availed myself of the 
experience and assistance of Messrs. Bhogilal, 
Tapidas, and Hargowandas, of the Baroda Edu¬ 
cational Department. 

2. Do you think that in your Provineo the 2. The system of primary education, so far as 
system of primary education has been placed on it goes, is good, and is capable both of improve- 
a sound basis, and is capable of development up ment and development up to the requirements 
to the requirements of the community ? Can of the community. 

you suggest any improvements in the system The suggestions I have to submit will be 
of administration or in the course of instruc- stated further on 
tion ? 

3. In your Province is primary instruction 8. In Gujarat primary education is sought 
sought for by the people in general, or by parti- for, broadly speaking, by particular classes only, 
cular classes only ? Do any classes specially These are Nagars, Brahmins, Banias, Bohras, 
hold aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Are any and Kayasthas. In short, it is sought for by 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, those classes who cannot do without some know- 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Of 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- late higher classes of cultivators are allowing an 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? increasing appreciation of education. But the 

other classes of people, such as Rajputs, Musal- 
mans, Kolis, and artizans, generally hold aloof 
from education. There are two principal reasons 
for this. One is the sharp divisions or castes 
which exist in the native society, the members 
of each caste following in the footsteps of their 
ancestors, and not thinking of changing the 
groove in which they have been moving. The 
other reason is the poverty of the lower classes, 
which prevents parents from withdrawing their 
children from field and other work, and from 
meeting the cost of education. 

What are known as low-caste people, and who 
form but an insignificant portion of the popula¬ 
tion, are excluded from schools owing to the re¬ 
ligious belief and social prejudices of the bulk 
of the people being against their admission. 
Bhangis, Dhers, and Tanners are thus excluded. 
Their common avocations and habits are also 
such that even Muhammadans and Christians 
would not admit them to their society. 

It is my opinion, and I may say the opinion of 
every Hindu and Muhammadan, that the Gov¬ 
ernment would not be justified in sacrificing the 
education of the masses by admitting a few 
Dhers and Bhangis into their schools. Where 
these people exist in numbers, as they do in 
large cities, separate schools ought to be pro¬ 
vided for them. 


Answers to some of the Questions suggested 
by the Commission on Education. 
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Questions. Answers. 


4, To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your Province? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient village system ? Can yon 
describe the subjects and character of the in¬ 
struction given in them, and the system of dis¬ 
cipline in vogue ? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are 
their qualifications? Have any arrangements 
been made for training or providing masters in 
such schools ? Under what circumstances do 
you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, afid what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended 
to indigenous schools, and can it be further ex¬ 
tended ? 


What I have stated above, represents, I be¬ 
lieve, the opinion of the influential classes as 
regards the low castes. As regards the exten¬ 
sion of elementary knowledge to every other 
class of society, the attitude of the influential 
classes is, generally speaking, favourable to such 
extension. 

4. I have no reliable statistics about the in¬ 
digenous sohools in Gujarat. In the British 
districts alone there must be hundreds of such 
schools. In these districts there are about 875 
Government and other schools attended by 
about 58,000 pupils. 

Though I have no statistics about indige¬ 
nous schools, it is, I believe, a fact that they have 
of late years been decreasing in number. The 
main causes of the decrease are, lstly, the in¬ 
creasing appreciation on the part of the people 
generally of. the superior instruction given, in 
State and aided schools ; and, 2ndly, the fact 
that the way to the Government service lies 
through such schools. 

I may add that while the weight of official 
influence and encouragement is exerted in favour 
of Government schools, indigenous schools re¬ 
ceive but little attention from official classes. 

I do not think that in Gujarat indigenous 
schools formed a part of the village system. I 
have not found any grants either in land or 
cash for village schools. 

The only subjects taught in these indigenous 
schools are multiplication tables, mental arith¬ 
metic, and writing. As a rule, reading is ac¬ 
quired by the pupils anyhow. It is not regu¬ 
larly taught except in a few schools. Much 
more attention is paid to arithmetic than to 
anything else. In fact, the education given in 
these schools is what an ordinary tradesman re¬ 
quires. It is very limited and imperfect. 

There is nothing like a system of discipline 
in these indigenous sohools. The pupils are 
taught to respect the schoolmaster, and their 
elders; and the whip is freely used, even for 
trivial offences. The master sometimes goes 
round the school-room using this weapon indis¬ 
criminately. This is no doubt done as an exercise 
of authority. He sometimes acts as magistrate 
for the parents who get their children punished 
at his hands for offences committed at home. 

There are no regular fixed fees in these 
schools. The master receives remuneration in 
various ways, both in cash and in kind. When 
a boy first enters the school his parents are ex¬ 
pected to pay something to the master, which 
as a rule they do, Then the master expects 
payments as the boy reaches certain stages in 
the progress of his education. Then, again, the 
pupils bring to the master grain and other 
things in small quantities on certain fixed days 
of the month. Again, the master is remember¬ 
ed on festivals, when he is remunerated in various 
ways. Again, he receives presents on occasions 
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Answers. 

of marriage, &e. In short, there is seldom any¬ 
thing like a rigid arrangement between the 
master and the parents of his pupils as regards 
his remuneration. In this matter both parties 
are guided by a sense of mutual accommodation, 
and also by custom. 

The majority of the teachers of indigenous 
schools are, I believe, more popular than 
teachers of Government sehools, and those who 
are popular with the community are also 
better off as regards remuneration. The reason 
is that the relations of an indigenous school¬ 
master with the community in general are 
of an amicable character. He is regarded 
as one of the community and behaves as such, 
and owing to his profession he is respected by all. 
Then his remuneration to a great extent is 
voluntary and suits the convenience of the 
people. 

Though what has been said above applies to 
Hindu indigenous schools, indigenous schools of 
other denominations are managed pretty much 
on the same system. 

As a rule, masters of Hindu indigenous 
schools are Brahmins. They are not selected by 
anyone. Some of them follow the profession 
of teaching from father to son. They possess 
just such qualifications as enable them to give 
the instruction before described. No arrange¬ 
ments exist for training or providing masters for 
such schools. 

The existence of indigenous schools, even 
where Government educational agency is fully 
&t work, shows that such schools are still popu¬ 
lar with certain classes of people. Take, for 
instance, the city of Ahmedabad. The number 
of Government schools in that city is about 
eighteen. I have no information as to the 
number of indigenous schools, but I believe it 
is more than double that number. Every town 
or large village in Gujarat has one or more in¬ 
digenous schools existing side by side with Gov¬ 
ernment schools. 

Though such is the fact, I do not think we 
can dovetail these indigenous schools, as they 
at present exist, into a system of national educa¬ 
tion except in a small way. The present class 
of masters of indigenous schools would no doubt 
resent Government interference with themselves 
or their schools. Nor am I quite sure that the 
people who send their children to these in pre¬ 
ference to Government schools would like any 
radical change in them introduced by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Still, however, something might he done to 
render the indigenous schools more efficient and 
useful. 

In places where Government and indigenous 
schools exist side by side, we know that some 
people prefer the former and some the latter. 
But even then we are not quite sure that those 
who prefer an indigenous school think that the 

18 
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instruction given in it is all that is required for 
their children, or that they disapprove of the 
Government schools in toto. We may, I think, 
safely assume that such people would not op¬ 
pose the improvement of the indigenous schools, 
provided the improvement did not change their 
indigenous character, especially as regards the 
elastic and amicable relations that how exist be¬ 
tween them and the schoolmasters. 

But where there is no Government school, 
I think the community would welcome some 
simple improvement in their indigenous school. 

On the whole, I think that an attempt might 
well be made to improve these schools on a. 
systematic basis. 

I need hardly say that to induce the masters 
of these schools to adopt any simple plan that 
might be placed before them, it would be neces¬ 
sary to offer them pecuniary assistance. Gov¬ 
ernment already offers such aid to indigenous 
schools, yet in Gujarat, out of some hundreds 
of such schools, only three are at present receiv¬ 
ing it, and the number of such aided schools in 
the last live years or so has not exceeded 

This arises, I presume, from several causes, 
the most important of which seems to me to 
be the elaborate and complicated rules under 
which the aid is offered. These rules may be 
suited to schools managed on an improved system, 
but they are obviously incompatible with indi¬ 
genous schools. In fact, few if any teachers 
of indigenous schools are qualified to fulfil the 
requirements of those rules. 

Another cause, I am told, lies in the little 
sympathy and encouragement these schools 
receive from the officers of the Educational 
Department, it is said that masters of Gov¬ 
ernment schools regard indigenous schools with 
anything but friendly feelings. 

I have already stated my opinion that the 
indigenous schools could be made useful, but 
in a small way, as a part of the system of 
education. It is to be remembered, however, 
that such as they are, thousands of boys attend 
these schools where they receive some useful 
instruction. It is, therefore, desirable that 
efforts should be made to render them as effi¬ 
cient and useful as might be practicable. 

It appears to me that some such plan as the 
following might be tried. 

The schools to be aided should be carefully 
selected in reference to stability and attendance. 

Some of the. respectable people who send 
their children to the schools should be consulted, 
and the object of the offer of the aid should be 
explained to them. In short, they should be 
made a party to the arrangement. 

The grant should be sufficient to induce the 
master of a school to accept it on the conditions 
which might be laid down; at the same time 
the amount should be so limited that he should 
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continue to depend on the community for the 
greater part of his income. 

Inspecting officers should select schools and 
offer the aid to them instead of waiting for 
applications for it. 

The conditions attached to the offer should 
be few and simple, and such as the teachers 
could undertake to fulfil. 

Inspecting officers should not interfere with 
the management and discipline of the schools, 
which should remain in the hands of the masters 
as at present. 

For the present the examinations of such 
aided schools in those subjects which the masters 
might have undertaken to teach should not be 
rigid, but general; and no more than one 
simple return periodically should be insisted upon. 

I would not tell the masters, as the existing 
rules require that they should be told, that 
Government expect them to adopt by degrees 
the method and the text-books of Government 
schools. On the contrary, it should be explained 
to the masters and the communities concerned 
that Government do not wish to change -the 
character of the schools, but only wish to render 
them more useful to those who resort to them. 

The amount of the grant should be fixed 
according to the attendance and according to 
the circumstancos of the community concerned. 
It should not vary according to the results of 
periodical examinations, but should be increased 
or decreased hi lump according as the school 
shows a decided tendency to improve or deteri¬ 
orate. 

The objects of the inspection should be to 
ascertain whether the masters have fairly carried 
out the conditions; whether the communities 
concerned are satisfied with the working of the 
schools; whether the grant might he fairly 
increased or otherwise, &c. 

The inspecting officers should take the masters 
and the people concerned into confidence, and 
give every attention to what they might have 
to say, and suggest such improvements as 
might be acceptable to them. 

The officers should never make their authority 
felt on such occasions. They should behave 
as friends and benefactors, and not as officers 
of Government. 

It would be necessary that the aid should be 
distributed quarterly. The recipients should 
not be made to wait for it for a year. 

If some such plan as is indicated above were 
adopted, it is probable that many masters of 
indigenous schools would accept State aid and 
conform to the conditions on which such aid 
might be given. I might here repeat that these 
conditions and the Government interference 
with the schools should in the beginning be as 
simple and limited as possible. If such a plan 
succeeds it might be made more and more 
efficient in future. 
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5. What opinion does your experience lead 
you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a hoy educated at 
home able to compete on equal terms, at exami¬ 
nations qualifying for the public service, with 
hoys educated at school ? 

6. How far can the Government depend on 
private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? 
Can you enumerate the private agencies which 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

7. How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
he advantageously administered by District 
Committees or Local Boards? What are the 
proper limits of the control to be exercised by 
.such bodies ? 


8. What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Committees 
for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction iu towns 
is to be a charge against Municipal Funds, 
what security would you suggest agaiust the 
possibility of Municipal Committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 


Answers. 

Indigenous schools conducted by trained or 
certified masters should, in any plan that might 
be laid down, receive more pecuniary aid than 
others. 

To expect success it would be very necessary 
to impress on the minds of the Government 
officers in the mofussil that Government had 
resolved to endeavour to encourage and foster 
indigenous schools, and that for success they 
relied on the cordial co-operation of their 
officers. I have no doubt that district officers, 
whether of the Educational or of other Depart¬ 
ments, might do much towards the object in 
view, and that they would gladly do it if they 
were satisfied that the now neglected indige¬ 
nous schools could be rendered more useful than 
they are at present, and that it was the inten¬ 
tion of Government to improve them. 

5. Speaking of Gujarat, there is hardly any 
home education worth speaking of. 


6. There is hardly any agoncy that Govern¬ 
ment might look to for the supply of elementary 
instruction in rural districts except that of in¬ 
digenous schools. 

7. I think it would he desirable to entrust 
constituted local bodies with control over all 
the expenses connected with primary schools, 
subject to tbe general supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment Educational Department. These local 
bodies would be better judges as to the salaries 
of teachers and other pecuniary matters con¬ 
nected with the schools, than a central autho¬ 
rity who is hardly expected to be well ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances aud require¬ 
ment of every locality. I would, however, give 
such holies no authority directly to interfere 
with the system of education. They might do 
a great deal in the way of periodically submit¬ 
ting a report expressing any views or sugges¬ 
tions they might have to offer regarding the 
working of the system. 

8. I think that Municipalities might well be 
called upon to contribute towards the expenses 
of education. The amount of contribution in 
each case should bear a certain percentage to 
the income of the Municipality, not being so 
high as to interfere with the necessary sanitary 
arrangements, &c. 

For the present, MuDipalities should, I think, 
contribute towards the expenses of elementary 
instruction only, including grants to indigenous 
schools. 1 fear that there arc no Municipali¬ 
ties in Gujarat which could at present do more, 
and that them may be some which could not 
contribute sufficient funds even for elementary 
schools. In the case of the latter, the deficiency 
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9. Have you any suggestions to make on the 
system in force for providing teachers in primary 
schools ? What is the present social status of 
village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 


10. What subjects of instruction, if intro¬ 
duced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 


Answers. 

should, I submit, be made up from provincial 
or other funds. 

The management of primary schools wholly 
or partially supported by Municipalities should 
he entrusted to Municipal Committees. What 
has been said about rural schools applies equally 
to such schools. 

Where Government contribute with the 
Municipality towards tho maintenance of ele¬ 
mentary schools, the Municipal Committee 
should be given to understand that in case of 
failure or default on its part, Government would 
withdraw their contribution. But a more 
effectual plan, and one that would meet all cases, 
would he to pass a legislative enactment for 
regulating .municipal contributions, and realis¬ 
ing the same in case of default. 

9. I understand that at present out of about 
900 head teachers of primary schools in Gujarat, 
about 550 are trained teachers. As to assistant 
teachers, very few of these are trained. I need 
not say how important it is to provide trained 
teachers. I understand the salaries offered to 
assistant teachers are not sufficient to secure 
trained teachers. In the majority of cases they 
receive Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per month. 

The influence of a schoolmaster among the 
villages depends almost entirely on his character. 
If he behaves well and shows sympathy to¬ 
wards the people, he acquires confidence and 
influence. In this way some masters do possess 
influenco among the villagers. 

It would be desirable for inspecting officers to 
keep themselves acquainted as to whether the 
villagers like and respect their schoolmaster. 
Where such is not the case, they should endea¬ 
vour to ascertain and remove the cause of discord. 

I understand that district officers who visit 
Government villago schools do not always re¬ 
cognise the necessity for treating the school¬ 
masters with the civility and consideration due 
to their calling and local position. This lowers 
the masters in the eyes of the people. It 
would be a beneficial measure to impress on in¬ 
specting and other district officers the necessity 
for treating schoolmasters with civility. 

I further think it would tend to improve the 
status of schoolmasters if they were drafted 
into other branches of the public service as 
opportunities occurred. As a rule they have 
now no promotion to look forward to except in 
their own line, in which promotion is very 
limited. 

10. I think that the following new subjects 
might be introduced into tbo lower class primary 
schools- 

(а) The usual native way of writing frac¬ 

tions and working examples. 

(б) Simple book-keeping according to 

native usage, 

(c) Letter-writing. 
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11. Is the vernacular recognised and taught 
in the schools of your Province the dialect of 
the people ? and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

12. Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 


13. Have you any suggestions to make re¬ 
garding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 


Answers. 

[d) Some simple elementary instructions in 
improved agriculture. 

I do not think any special means would be 
required to make instruction in these subjects 
efficient beyond the inspecting officers giving 
the necessary attention to the matter. 

11. The vernacular taught in the schools in 
Gujarat is the dialect of the people. 


12. In my opinion the system of payment 
by results which is now in force is certainly 
calculated to induce a schoolmaster to exert 
himself to increase the attendance and to pass 
as many pupils as it is possible for him to do. 
But this may be done, and I understand is done, 
at the cost of the real object of education. It 
is a powerful temptation to the master to work 
his pupils beyond their capacity. The conse¬ 
quence is what is commonly called by natives 
“ parrot learning/’ Such learning is easily 
acquired and as easily forgotten without the 
improvement of the mind to anything like the 
extent expected. The injurious effects of such 
a system both on the body and mind, especially 
of pupils of tender age, need not be more than 
alluded to. 

The system further cannot but have an un¬ 
wholesome influence on the master himself. As 
extra remuneration granted under the system 
sometimes exceeds the regular salary, the master 
must be in a feverish state during the year to 
do all in his power to gain the largest payment. 
He can hare no time to extend his own know¬ 
ledge by private study, and thereby become 
more efficient as a schoolmaster. I should not 
be surprised to learn that under the system 
muster-rolls were sometimes falsified. In short, 
the system appeals to mercenary motives on the 
part of low-paid men, and cannot be expected 
to produce very beneficial results. 

13. I think that fees should be charged to 
those who can pay them, but no boy should be 
refused admission into a public school because 
his parents, though desirous that he should 
attend the school, are too poor to pay the fee. 
At present the number of free students is re¬ 
stricted to 20 per cent. 

The scale of fees now charged is according to 
.he standard the pupil may be learning,—that is 
to say, the lowest fee is charged for the lowest 
standard, and the scale rises as higher standards 
are reached. 

The scalo of fee ranges from | anna to 2 
annas. At a few exceptional places it rises to 
6 annas. 

This scale is not exorbitant if it were re¬ 
gulated by the means of the payers. The exist¬ 
ing system is calculated to prevent boys from 
entering higher standards if their parents am 
not able to pay more than what they have been 
paying for the lower, the more so as the ex-* 
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14. Will you favour the Commission with 
your views, first, as to how the number of pri- 
mury schools can be increased j and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 


Answers. 

jxenses on account of books, &c., increase with 
the progress the boys make. I am aware that 
it would not be convenient to assess the fees 
according to the means of the parents. This is, 
however, a matter of detail, and I dare say 
means could be found in the new local self- 
government arrangements to overcome this 
difficulty. If, however, it were found imprac¬ 
ticable to assess the fee according to the 
moans of the payers, I have no hesitation in 
urging that one or two low rates of fee might 
be substituted, so that knowledge might be 
placed within the reach of the masses. 

As regards free students, I would have no 
limit to their number. In a system of national 
education no boy should be refused the blessings 
of knowledge, if he is too poor to pay for it. 
If the majority of the people in a village are 
too poor to pay the fees, I would provide a free 
school for that village. 

14. The increase of primary schools depends 
upon funds. I do not think that for the pre¬ 
sent it would do to look to private sources for 
funds. We have not yet reached that social 
and material condition in which private or local 
action may be relied upon. As it is, I fear 
Government will have for a long time to con¬ 
tinue to raise funds, directly or indirectly, for 
such purposes. 

As regards rendering primary schools more 
efficient, I have already alluded to the necessity 
of providing trained masters. I would here add 
that the inspection should be more efficient and 
thorough than it is said to be at present. I 
think the staff of inspecting officers should be 
increased. At present the number of Deputy 
Inspectors and their assistants in the four dis¬ 
tricts of Ahmcdabad, Kaira (without the Panch 
Mahals), Broach, and Surat is only seven. 
These have to inspect 917 vernacular schools 
attended by about 66,000 pupils. In other 
words, each officer has on an average 131 
schools and about 9,500 pupils to inspect and 
examine. This work they are expected to do 
in eight months of the year. But in addition 
to this work they must have much office and 
other work to do. Then, some time is also 
taken up in travelling. Then we have to deduct 
Sundays and holidays, and days of sickness 
from the working days. Taking all circum¬ 
stances into consideration, the time at the 
disposal of the officers for the work of inspec¬ 
tion is very inadequate indeed. This matter 
requires close attention. 

The efficiency of schools, I need not observe, 
depends also upon the qualifications of the 
inspecting officers. The Deputy Inspectors 
should be graduates and their assistants at least 
matriculated men, and both should have a 
knowledge of the most approved method of 
teaching. It would perhaps meet the re¬ 
quirements of the case if the inspecting officers 
were constituted, so to speak, a professional 
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Questions, Answebs. 

branch of the Educational Department. Gra¬ 
duates and matriculated men might be found 
who would elect that line, and receive the 
necessary training at the training colleges if 
they were promised employment in preference 
to others. 

There is another matter connected with the 
question of rendering primary education in 
Gujarat more efficient than it is at present. 
The existing course of instruction in primary 
schools is too limited. It was, perhaps, intend¬ 
ed to a great extent as a stepping-stone to the 
higher branches of knowledgo, which were to 
be imparted in English. Even as such I am 
of opinion that the course is too simple and 
limited in its scope, and that there is room for 
improvement in this respect. But a large 
number of pupils acquire their education in 
primary schools alone, and do not or cannot 
pursue it further in English. Eor such pupils 
especially the vernacular course of instruction 
should, I submit, be superior both in quantity 
and quality, so that when they leave the verna¬ 
cular schools they may carry with them im¬ 
proved minds and some useful knowledge. It 
is rather hard for the masses that they should 
not be enabled to acquire better knowledge 
than they now can through their own vernacu¬ 
lars. I am aware of the value of English 
language as the medium of higher education, 
but what I submit is that the standard of. in¬ 
struction in the vernacular might be higher 
than it is. 

It may be generally indicated that the ver¬ 
nacular course might include Algebra, Euclid, 
Mensuration, Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
simple elements of Chemistry (specially in re¬ 
ference to agriculture), the use of the globes, 
simple elements of Political Economy, History, 
Grammar of a higher class, a critical study of 
the Vernacular, &c. I am aware that the 
higher books of the Gujarathi vernacular series 
contain lessons on some of the above subjects. 
But these lessons are scattered aud are otherwise 
such that they do not supply the want above 
indicated. 

It appears to me worthy of consideration 
whether vernacular high schools should not be 
opened at central places. 

15. Do you know of any instances in which 15. I am not aware that in Gujarat any 
Government educational institutions of the Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to liigher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contem- the management of local bodies. 

plated in paragraph 6*2 of the Despatch of If by “ local bodies ” are meant Municipali- 
1854 ? and what do you regard as the chief ties and Local Fund Committees, the reason 
reasons why more effect has not been given to why higher education has not been taken up 
that provision ? by them is, I believe, that the former are 

too poor, and that the funds at the disposal of 
the latter are properly appropriated for primary 
education. 

16. Do you know of any cases in which 16, I do not think that at least for some 
Government institutions of the higher order time to come these local bodies would be in a 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, position to provide funds for higher education. 
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with or without aid, without injury to educa¬ 
tion or to any interests which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ? 

17. In the Province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 


18. If the Government, or any local authority 
having control of public money, were to an¬ 
nounce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what mea¬ 
sures would be best adapted to stimulate private 
effort in the interim, so as to secure the main¬ 
tenance of such institution on a private foot¬ 
ing? 


19. Have you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

20. How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of prac¬ 
tical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or 
a college has uo advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspection from 
any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

21. What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children? 
How far is the complaint well founded, that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for 
such education? What is the rate of fees 
payable for higher education in your Province, 
aud do you consider it adequate ? 


Answers. 


17. Comparatively speaking, Gujarat has 
made but limited progress in education; and 
there are to my knowledge no gentlemen able 
and ready to establish schools as a matter of 
business. 

As regards any aid from private sources in 
the establishment of such institutions, I regret 
to say that I cannot at present entertain any 
expectations in that direction. Most of the 
rich and leading families of the land liave 
grievously suffered from the commercial vicis¬ 
situdes of later times and are not in a posi¬ 
tion to offer pecuniary aid for educational and 
charitable purposes as they used to do in their 
prosperous days. 

18. If Government wish to withdraw from 
the maintenance of a higher educational insti¬ 
tution, an effectual plan to stimulate private 
effort so as to prepare the way for a similar 
institution being maintained on a private foot¬ 
ing would be on the one band to offer a liberal 
grant-in-aid to a competent person who might 
undertake to open a private institution in the 
locality, and on the other to gradually raiso 
the scale of fees in the Government institution. 
I am, however, decidedly of opinion that the 
time has not come even for entertaining the 
idea of the Government withdrawing from 
the maintenance of higher education, and for 
trusting to private agencies to undertake it. 


20. So far as I am aware, the system as 
regards Government aid to institutions in which 
religious principles are taught, and to those in 
which they are not taught, is one of practical 
neutrality. But as regards inspection I have 
•no experience as to whether the principle of 
neutrality is practically adhered to. 

21. I have already stated what classes of 
people principally send their children to primary 
schools. It may be said in general that the 
same classes avail themselves of higher insti¬ 
tutions. 

I understand that the rates of fees in higher 
Government schools are Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per 
month. In the recently established Gujarati 
College the rate is Rs. 5. I think these rates, 
in addition to the cost of books, are not too 
low. On the contrary, they press heavily on 
the poorer parents who wish to give their sons 
higher education. 

I think that in Gujarat there are not many 
persons who could afford to pay higher fees. 
If fees were charged according to the means 
of the payers, some persons would no doubt 
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Questions. 


22. Can you adduce any instance of a pro¬ 
prietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

23. Is it in your opinion possible for a non- 
Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so ? 


25, Do educated natives in your Province 
readily find remunerative employment ? 


26, Is the instruction imparted in secondary 
schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 


32. What is the system of school inspection 
pursued in your Province ? In what respect is 
it capable of improvement ? 

83. Can you suggest any method of securing 
efficient voluntary agency in the work of in¬ 
spection and examination ? 

35. Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examina¬ 
tions or text-books, or in any other way, such 
as unnecessarily interfere with the free develop¬ 
ment of private institutions ? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the development of natural 
character and ability, or to interfere with the 
production of a useful vernacular literature ? 


Answers. 

have to contribute more than they now do, but, 
on the other hand, the rate would have to be 
lowered to suit the circumstances of many. 

22. I understand that there is no school or 
college in Gujarat supported entirely by fees 
except a school at Ahmedabad, but it is said 
to be in a most unsatisfactory condition. 

23. It is possible for a non-Government in¬ 
stitution of the higher order to compete favour¬ 
ably with a similar Government institution if 
the cost of education given in it be less, the 
quality of education given in both being the 
same.' I may, however, add that in the case 
of a non-Government school or college established 
and managed by a private gentleman, there 
would be no guarantee for stability. 

25. Considering the population of Gujarat, 
educated natives forpi but a very small fraction 
of it. They are absorbed in the different 
branches of the Government service, and also 
in railway and other establishments. On the 
whole, it may be said that educated natives in 
Gujarat at present find pretty remunerative 
employment. 

26. It appears to me that the course of in- 
struction given in secondary schools is designed 
to prepare pupils for higher institutions. In 
other words, these schools are so many links of 
the whole chain of instruction from the pri¬ 
mary school to the college. Thus, although 
the course of instruction given in secondary 
schools is useful so far as it goes, still I think 
that it is capable of improvement, specially in 
reference to pupils who do not wish to pursue, 
or owing to want of means are unable to pur¬ 
sue, their studies further. This improvement 
might be effected specially in the vernacular 
course. I have already indicated the direction in 
which the instruction given in primary schools 
might be improved. I think further that the 
standard for admitting boys fr< m vernacular into 
Anglo-vernacular schools might be raised, so that 
they might be better grounded in useful element¬ 
ary branches of knowledge before they are 
admitted to the study of English. 

32. I have given before my opinion regard¬ 
ing inspection. 

38. I believe that at present we should hard¬ 
ly find among the native community of Gujarat 
voluntary agency for the work of inspecting 
and examining schools. 

35. I have no experience as regards the first 
part of the question. 

As regards the second part, the providing 
of the text-books by Government may be inter¬ 
fering with the production and development of 
vernacular literature in that line. But I do 
not think that in the present state of education 
in Gujarat the subject of text-books could with 
any advantage be left to be arrranged by 
authors and schoolmasters between them. On the 
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36. In a complete scheme of education for 
India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

37. What effect do you think that the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and 
the growth or a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local pur¬ 
poses ? 

38. In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing to a large extent from the direct man¬ 
agement of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result ? 


40. Are any stops taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the 
schools or colleges in your Province ? Have you 
any suggestions to make on the subject ? 


A.NSWEBS. 

contrary, such a course would certainly be 
injurious to the cause of education. What 
might, however, be done to encourage authors 
appears to me to be to invite them to prepare 
school-books and adopt such of them for State 
schools as might be recommended by a com¬ 
mittee of qualified gentlemen. 


37. The withdrawal of Government from the 
direct management of schools or colleges might 
stimulate private native agency, hut to a very 
small extent, and so far as Gujaratis concerned, 
I feel no doubt that such a measure would 
materially retard education. The people are 
yet too backward and too poor for the growth 
among them of a spirit of self-reliance. 

38. I do apprehend that in the event of Gov¬ 
ernment withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools and colleges, 
the standard of instruction in such institutions, 
if' any, as might be established by natives, 
would, in the present state of things, be very 
indifferent. The way to prevent such a result 
would be to attach to the grant-in-aid such 
stringent conditions as would secure efficiency. 
I doubt, however, whether such a measure 
would ensure success. 

Besides, as the principal object of the man¬ 
agers of such institutions would be to secure as 
large a grant from Government as possible, 
the evils of cramming and superficial teaching 
would prevail. 

40. I understand that gymnasia are attached 
to the high schools and colleges in Gujarat, and 
physical exercise is taught at some vernacular 
schools by the masters. 

The physical training of boys is not, however, 
attended to systematically as a part of the edu¬ 
cational scheme. I would, if possible, have a 
play-ground attached to every school, and have 
gymnastic appliances and game kit supplied to 
every large school. Then a time should be set 
apart for boys to play every day under the direc¬ 
tion of the teacher, or gymnastic master where 
one is employed. It would also be desirable to 
engage a professional person in each division to 
go from place to place supervising the working of 
gymnasia, and instructing teachers and advanced 
boys in suitable exercises. Then the inspect¬ 
ing officers should, in the course of tlieir tours, 
hold gymnastic examinations and award prizes. 

I think, however, that though some progress 
in the physical well-being of boys might he 
secured by some systematic mode of operation, 
it is not possible to secure the full advantages 
of physical training so long as the custom of 
marrying infants continues. In the ease of 
many boys there is another drawback, viz., the 
want of sufficient and wholesome food. 
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43. Have you any remarks to make on the 
subject of mixed schools ? 

. 44. What is the best method of providing 
teachers for girls ? 

45. Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in 
amount, and given on less onerous terms, than 
those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

46. In the promotion of female education, 
what share has already been taken by European 
ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

47. What do you regard as the chief defects, 
other than any to which you have already re¬ 
ferred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48. Is any part of the expenditure incurred 
by the Government on high education in your 
Province unnecessary ? 

54. Has the demand for high education in 
your Province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? 
Have schools been opened by men of good posi¬ 
tion as a means of maintaining "themselves? 

55..To what classes of institutions do you think 
that the system of assigning grants according 
to the results of periodical examinations should 
be applied ? What do you regard as the chief 
conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 


Answers. 


54. There is yet nothing to show that the 
demaud for high education in Gujarat has reach¬ 
ed such a stage as to make the profession of 
teaching a profitable one. There is not a single 
high class private school in the Province man¬ 
aged by a native gentleman. 

55. I do not think that any class of schools 
could at present be totally excluded from the 
benefit of the grants-in-aid system. 

But if one of the objects of the system be 
to encourage the opening of private schools by 
qualified natives as a matter of • business, the 
present system is not calculated to effect this 
object, inasmuch as it does not recognise the 
difference between a private school wholly de¬ 
pendent on fees and Government aid, and one 
which, besides these sources of income, possesses 
other funds. In places where schools of the 
latter kind exist, private schools have very little 
chance of success, except under very special 
circumstances. 

I am of opinion that in the case of schools 
opened by qualified persons as a matter of 
business the grant might be increased, at least 
for some time to come. It is my impression 
that the aid now given is not sufficient, and that 
it might he increased to j if not > of the gross 
expenses of a school. Such a measure would no 
doubt encourage qualified native gentlemen to 
adopt teaching as a profession. 

I am also of opinion that the conditions and 
rules for granting aid might be less elaborate 
and rigid than those which now exist. 

The present system involves uncertainty as to 
the amonnt of grant a school proprietor may 
expect from year to year. This might be 
avoided by fixing a minimum annual grant in 
each case, subject to some simple and general 
conditions as to attendance and teaching?. 
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60. Does a strict interpretation of the princi¬ 
ple of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 


65. How far do you consider it necessary for 
European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

66. Are European professors employed or 
likely to be employed in colleges under native 
mangement ? 


67. Are the circumstances of any class of the 
population in your province [e.g., the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education ? To 
what arc these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

68. How far would Government he justified 
in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative in¬ 
stitution on the ground of its religious teach¬ 
ing? 

69. Can schools and colleges under native 
management compete successfully with cor¬ 
responding institutions under European man¬ 
agement ? 

70. Are the conditions on which grants-in- 
aid are given in your Province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Baroda, 

The 28th August 1882. 


Answers. 

I have heard that sometimes registered 
schools arc refused aid because of the want of 
funds. Though this may not occur frequently, 
still it should, if possible, be avoided, as uncer¬ 
tainty in this respect must have a deterrent 
effect on those who wish to open schools relying 
on Government aid. 

60. I do not see how the principle of religious 
neutrality can be interpreted to mean that Gov¬ 
ernment should withdraw from the direct man¬ 
agement of colleges and schools, unless they 
violated the principle by teaching anything 
directly opposed to those broad principles of re¬ 
ligion and morality which are common to all 
sects and nations,—if, for instance, they were 
teaching Atheism or Thuggism. If it be a 
fact that the Government or their servants are 
violating the principle of neutrality, they should 
at once correct the abuse and adhere rigidly to 
that principle, instead of withdrawing from the 
direct administration of education. 

65. European professors are, I think, neces¬ 
sary to teach the English language in higher 
institutions and to supervise and direct their 
work. 

66. There is no college in British Gujarat 
under native management. 

If collegiate institutions under native manage¬ 
ment promised to be profitable, it is, I think, 
not unlikely that European professors would be 
employed in such institutions. 


68. I am of opinion that the Government of 
India, as such, would not be justified in abolish^ 
ing their own educational institutions and 
thereby compelling their subjects to go to the 
only alternative institutions to which they 
object on the ground of its religious teaching. 


KAZI SHAHABUDIN. 


Dated 27th November 1882. 

From—The Rev. R. A, Sqttieeb, 

To—The President of the Education Commission. 

As some of the statements which occur in my cross-examination by Mr. Jacob are likely to 
convey a wrong impression on several points, I should be glad if you would allow me to supple- 
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meat my answers by a few remarks. It would have been unnecessary for me to make the request 
had I not been too indisposed on the day my evidence was taken to be able to deal quite satisfac¬ 
torily with every question that was raised. 

1. Indigenous schools. —In my evidence (answer 2) concerning this class of schools, I stated 
that “ for years they were unrecognised, not to say ignored,” and this statement was twice 
challenged by Mr. Jacob. The facts are these. Indigenous schools not registered by the De¬ 
partment are still known officially as “ unrecognised ” schools, and the term expresses fairly 
well the attitude of the Department towards them. It was not until the year 1871-72 that any 
decided effort was made to draw some of them into the Government system. Enquiries had 
previously been made into their condition from time to time, and some measures which did not 
succeed in winning their confidence had been proposed, but their work and its results had been 
practically ignored. Even so late as the year 1870-71, the Director of Public Instruction could 
write —“ I fear that the present indigenous schools are not worth the subsidy which would enable 
me to add them to my returns/’’ and could argue that, if they were worthless, it was a waste of 
money to support them, and if they were not worthless there were no public funds to aid them 
with, as all the available funds were needed for the Government schools working by their side.— 
(Educational Report, 1870-71, page 103.) 

With regard to lump grants to schools of this class, it is clear that it matters little whether 

the maximum be Rs. 30 per annum—as was the case until quite recently in some districts_ 

or Rs. 50, as stated by Mr. Jacob, if the conditions are such that the minimum of Rs. 10 is all 
that most of the schools can hope to earn. 

While it may be granted that the Government system and Government cess schools have had 
a beneficial effect in raising the standard of indigenous schools, it must not be forgotten that indi¬ 
genous schools have also, on their part, exercised a marked influence upon Government schools with 
regard to the subject of instruction. 

2. trimary schools. —Speaking from my own experience of the working of Government' 
schools in rural districts, I suggested in my evidence (answer 2) that a small local board or 
committee should be appointed for each village in which a Government school was established. 
This plan, as I have since ascertained, has been adopted by Government within the last two or 
three years; but the circumstance has escaped my observation, as I was absent from India at the 
time when the measure was introduced. 1 would venture to suggest that the non-official members 
of these committees should be elected by the people themselves, subject to the approval of the 
Department, and that some administrative functions should be given to the superior boards. 

3. Grants-in-aid. —In my cross-examination I inadvertently stated that the great reduction 
in grants effected in 1876-77 was due to the famine. But this statement is contrary both to the 
facts of the case and to the evidence I had myself given in answer 22. The famine had nothing 
to do with the reduction, which was made simply and solely because Government could not continue 
to meet the growing demands of aided schools and colleges without either increasing the provincial 
grant, or else curtailing the expenditure on its own institutions. A merely temporary disturbance, 
however severe, could not possibly justify permanent measures of such a sweeping character. The 
famine was only commencing then. Mr. Jacob was, 1 believe, the first to bring it forward in 
explanation of this retrogressive step on the part of Government. Certainly we never heard of 
it before Mr. Mackiehan was examined in Calcutta. 

It is not correct to say that the Educational Department in 1876 arranged with sohool 
managers for the reduction of grants. The reduction was determined upon quite independently 
of them, and they were only asked to say how they would like the reduction to be applied. 

4. In my evidence I stated that it had been the aim of the Educational Department to estab¬ 
lish a complete system of its own rather than to develope a grant-in-aid system. In order to 
refute this statement Mr. Jacob in in his 19th question refers to the action of the Department in 
abstaining from opening an Anglo-vernacular school at Alibag, because a mission school was 
already established there. It is quite true that, owing to the representations of the Collector of 
the district, the Educational Department did some years ago refrain from opening a school of its 
own at Alibag. But a single instance of this kind—for I do not think a second could be 
produced—is not sufficient of itself to establish a policy. 

This mission school at Alibag was the one to which I alluded in my evidence (answer 18) as 
having received municipal aid. The grant was voted by the municipality while the same revenue 
officer was in charge of the Collectorate. This officer has since gone from there, and the grant 
has gone too. 

5. The statistics given in my evidence were only contested on one point. In answer 22 I 
spoke of the increase in Government schools, and my statement was apparently objected to by 
Mr. Jacob in his 26th and 34tli questions. His own calculations were drawn from- years which 
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I had not specially compared, and I could not, on the spur of the moment and without books 
before me, say whether they were right or wrong. The different methods of classifying schools, 
which have been adopted at different times, make it difficult to institute accurate comparisons 
between different years, but after examining his figures carefully I have come to the conclusion 
that they are wrong. At the same time I admit that I may have somewhat exaggerated the actual 
increase in the number of Government schools. I know of course that the 2nd grade Anglo- 
vornacular schools are connected with the cess schools, but under the present system this does not 
make them any the less Government schools. One fact is quite clear, viz., that the Government 
high schools alone have been almost doubled within the years specified by me. And it is equally 
clear that Government has taken no steps whatsoever to dev elope the grant-in-aid system. 

6. .In my evidence (answer 13) I stated that schools and colleges, from which all religion is 
excluded are never likely to be supported on any large scale by the willing offerings"of the 
people. In order to refuto this statement Mr. Jacob in his 29th question calls attention (11 to 
the Elphiiistone professorhips, (2; to the voluntary cess, and (3) to the secular schools in Native 
States. But it was pointed out by other witnesses before the Commission that the voluntary cess 
was in the eyes of the people voluntary only in name, and that the gifts by which Elphiiistone 
College has been endowed could not be regarded as an indication of any special interest on the part 
of the donors in the work of Government education, as they were due to quite different motives. 
As for the schools in Native States, they owe their origin in most cases to the influence of the 
Political Resident in co-operation with the Educational Department, and are no indication of any 
spontaneous feeling on the part of the people. 


Dated 17th March 1882. 

From—Tin Rev. R. A, Hume, American Mission, Ahmednagar, 

To—Tlio President of the Education Commission. 

In reply to your letter of yesterday, asking for my experience of the inllucnee of Government 
rules on elementary and intermediate instruction, I would reply— 

I. If the object of the Go vernment grant-in-aid rules is to stimulate private efforts, they 
have done nothing of the kind in a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency. I think that 
the following remarks will justify this statement:— 

1. The American Marathi Mission has been working for nearly 70 years in Western India. 
In 1880 it employed 76 mala and 14 female teachers. Most of these work in schools in which 
only the vernacular is taught. A few are employed in ADglo-vernacular schools. The Govern¬ 
ment grant-in-aid rules have never been of any use or any stimulus to our schools. This has been 
partly because it was felt that the Government Educational Department did not care to encourage 
schools in which religious instruction was also given, and so it would be of little use to seek Gov¬ 
ernment assistance. Whatever the case may have been in the past, I feel satisfied that there is 
now no opposition to such schools which are giving primary education. Such educational officers 
as I have had intercourse with during the last few years have seemed cordial to our work. The 
main reason for not seeking Government aid has been that, according to the rules, grants for pri¬ 
mary education would be so meagre as to amount to almost nothing. 

However, I have lately advocated the putting of our schools under Government inspection 
for two'reasons : (a), because it seemed possible that such inspection might be an additional in¬ 
ducement to exertion on the part of our teachers ; and (b) because it was believed that, when the 

f iaucity of the pecuniary results was made known, it would furnish ground for devising more 
iberal rules. 

As to the character of the instruction in our schools, it does not become me to say much. It 
is not by any means all that we could wish. Still I remark, first, that almost all our male teach¬ 
ers have had a fair training in the normal school of the Christian Vernacular Education Society 
in Ahmednagar, our female teachers have all had training in our girls' schools; secondly, not 
only has overy one of our missionaries had a University education, and every missionary lady had 
excellent educational advantages, but some of them have had practical experience in teaching in 
some of the best schools of the United States before coming to India. 

Our first experience in testing the Government grant-in-aid rules was in November 1879, in 
connection with the girls' school of our mission in Ahmednagar, containing at that time about 
100 pupils and having six female teachers, the partial service of two good male teachers, and the 
direct supervision of a missionary lady. It gives me pleasure to say that the native inspector, 
Mr. Gokhale, made the examination in a fair and courteous manner. The grants for girTs are 
double those for boys. Yet the grants for this school, including capitation allowances and allow¬ 
ances for sewing, in which latter point every girl passed, amounted to only Rs. 298-8, although 
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our annual expenditure on the school was not far from Rs. £,000. This last year, i.e., 1881, the 
school contained nearly 150 pupils, and there were seven female and three male teachers, in addi¬ 
tion to a missionary lady. But the grant amounted to only Rs. £91; whereas the total expense 
on the school was about Rs. 2,500. And during the past year a fine school building was built 
at a cost of Rs. 7,000. 

In November 1879 a boys’ school, containing about 20 regular pupils, was examined and 
received a grant of Rs. 14, though the annual expense was at least Rs. 125. This school was, 
however, one of our iess satisfactory schools. 

In October 1881 an Anglo-vernacular school in "Bombay, containing about 75 pupils (both 
boys and girls), and having, I believe, two male and three female teachers and also the services 
of a missionary gentleman and missionary lady, received a grant of about Rs. 250. Were the 
services of the missionaries entered in‘the cost of instruction, the cost of maintaining the school 
would no doubt be Rs. 3,000. In short, the Government grant-in-aid rules have had no influence 
in stimulating or affecting the primary educational efforts of the American Marathi Mission or of 
any mission in Western India of which I have heard. 

2, A second proof that the Government grant-in-aid rules do not have any appreciable effect 
in stimulating private efforts in that part of the Deccan which I have seen, is that, though I have 
visited many parts of the Ahmednagar and some parts of the Satara districts, and made enquiries 
about private schools, I have never found but one which had asked or received Government assist¬ 
ance. That one was in the city of Ahmednagar, and was said to receive about Rs. 30 a year, 
though there were about 7 5 pupils. I feel sure that in some districts it is not generally known 
that there are such rules. I wish to say that my enquiries on this point have been largely casual. 

On the 18th of October 1871, on the recommendation of (then) Major Waddington, Educa¬ 
tional Inspector, Central Division, Mr. J. B. Peile, then Director of Public Instruction, sanc¬ 
tioned some rules for grants to the better class of indigenous schools without requiring them to 
come fully under the standards. But those rules apparently have never even been published 
until the past few months. 

Such considerations make it evident to me that the present grant-in-aid rules in the Bombay 
Presidency have no appreciable effect in stimulating private efforts to promote primary education 
in considerable parts of this Presidency. 

II. I am not prepared at this time to recommend what modifications should be made in the 
grant-in-aid rules for primary education. But I will state how a modification in the direction 
of making the standards lower, and the grants for passes more liberal, would in certain ways 
materially stimulate private efforts :— 

1. Every year the American Marathi Mission declines to help a considerable number of ap¬ 
plicants who desire assistance to enable them to study in the normal school of the Calcutta Ver¬ 
nacular Education Society. We decline thus to encourage those who wish to fit themselves to 
become teachers, mainly because, if the number of graduates from the school were much larger, 
the mission could not employ them; and as teachers of private schools, they could not earn a 
living from fees and Government grants. Were the grants such as to enable graduates of this 
normal school to have a fair chance of earning a livelihood without any assistance from the 
mission, the mission would be glad, according to the demands, to multiply the number of scholar¬ 
ships which it furnishes to students in this normal school. Other missions also patronise this 
school, and would probably send more pupils, if there were better facilities for their carrying on 
private schools after securing an education. 

2. I am satisfied that there would be an increase in the number of indigenous schools con¬ 
ducted by men who have not had a normal school training, if the teachers could have more 
liberal grants, and if the willingness of Government to make such grants were widely known. 

III. Many of these indigenous schools and most of the schools of the . American Marathi 
Mission are carried on among the lower classes. Even when the children of these classes are 
regular in attendance, their intellectual dullness prevents their making equally rapid attainments 
with the children of higher classes. Moreover, the poverty of these classes often leads them to 
keep their children at some kind of work all the time, or at least to keep their children out of 
school a considerable part of the year. And they often wander from one place to another in 
search of employment and food. These facts should be borne in mind in preparing standards and 
rules for grants-in-aid for schools which are attended by such classes. Hence I am inclined to 
think that, in addition to the rules for passing under standards, it would be well to have a set of 
rules giving lump sums to schools which show a fair amount of work and success, even though 
the pupils might not come up to standards. 

IV. As to the supply of schools for the masses, official figures can no doubt make much 
more correct statements than I. But now, hastily thinking over a considerable number of towns 
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which I have often visited, I find that in parts of the Ahmednagar district there are two consi¬ 
derable villages in which there is no school for one which has a school of some sort. I am told 
by natives that one reason why there are fewer private schools now than formerly is that the 
well-to-do and intelligent people of small towns find it cheaper and better to send their sons to 
a town where there is a Government school or other school, and where their sons can live with 
relatives, than to attempt to keep up a private school in their own town, as they would otherwise 
have done. As a result, the children of poorer men have to go without educational opportunities, 
which they would have obtained had a private school been carried on in the town. 


Statement of VithIbXx Sakharam Chowdari, Head Mistress , Bhdvnagar School. 

I was born at Poona on November 21st, 1850. When I was four years old, my mother, 
fearing I might become a truant if I remained at home, sent me to a school in company with a 
girl in the neighbourhood. My education was not properly cared for, because my mother was un¬ 
educated, and my father, being a trader, was seldom at home. Not only that, but my parents did 
not even know what I learned, until in my eighth year I got the first prize among about two hundred 
girls collected from the three schools of the Dakshina Prize Committee, when the celebrated 
Dr. Bhau Daji came to Poona and examined the schools. Besides, one reason for the people at 
home not knowing of our progress was that we got our slates and books in the school from the 
Committee. 

My father, though not very learned, had a great taste for learning, and he was a man of 
sound liberal views; so when 1 got the prize he determined to educate me thoroughly. But in 
those days there was a notion among people that girls were educated in order to be afterwards con¬ 
verted to Christianity, and that, they became very unmannerly if they attended school. Besides, I, 
being of a tall stature, looked older than I was. For these reasons I and my parents suffered much 
annoyance from the people. In consequence of this, but principally on the importunity of my 
grandmother, my parents were obliged to withdraw me from school. 

After I left school my father wished to teach me Sanskrit. Moreover, being a student of 
Vedanta himself, and being heartily fond of the Kirtans of the celebrated pilgrim of Pandharpur, 
Ziprabai, who was a relative of his, he had a great desire that I also should learn to preach Kirtans 
like her. He asked certain old Shastris to teach me Sanskrit, but he was answered that other 
castes than Brahmans had no right even to hear the Sanskrit language, much less to learn it. 
Whereupon my father being disappointed, got me to learn Padas and other verses in the ordinary 
tunes from a certain Katliekari. But people began to annoy him very much, it not being fashion¬ 
able to teach women to sing, and he was obliged to discontinue that also. Afterwards my father 
used to make me read every night certain Marathi books which he had in his possession, and by , 
this means I learnt to read well. After I' left school I also employed some of my time in learning 
to work upon gold threads. 

In 1865 Rao Bahadur Narayan Bhai established a few pupil-teacherships in Poona, and in 
consequence of my entreaties, and of my father’s views about deference to public opinion having in 
the meantime been considerably altered, he agreed to my accepting one of them, and again sent 
me to school and engaged a tutor for my instruction at home. 

I was very intelligent, and therefore I was appointed head mistress of the Dakshina Prize 
Committee’s School No. Ill in that same year; and I had for my assistant a girl who had been 
my fellow-student. While I was performing my duties in this school Sir Alexander Grant and 
Miss Mary Carpenter and others visited my school. Miss Mary Carpenter was greatly pleased to 
see a young girl conducting a school independently, and she communicated her satisfaction to Rao 
Bahadur Daji Ailkantli Nagarl;ar, who was then Secretary of my school. But I and Miss Mary 
Carpenter could not speak with one another as I did not know English, and Miss Mary Carpenter 
did not know Marathi. I felt it very much aud determined to learn English. But I was not able 
to commence my English studies until Rao Bahadur Narayan Bhai became, in 1868, Principal of 
the Training College at Poona, Rao Bahadur Narayan Bhai took great interest in my education. 
Therefore when he became Principal I applied to him to make some arrangement to enable me to 
attend the training college from 11 to 2 o’clock every day. This was done, and I was provided 
with a separate bench and taught in the training college. Here I commenced my study of English. 

I thus worked on for about a year, uutil in April 1869 the Honourable Rao Saheb Vishvanath 
Narayan Mandlik appointed me head mistress of one of the schools of the Student’s Literary and 
Scientific Society in Bombay. I there worked for about five years; then with the advice of 
Dr. Bhau Daji and the Honourable Rao Saheb I left service and joined the female normal 
school then opened in Bombay. I studied in that school for three years, and in the third year 
passed the examination in the first class. One thing to be particularly noticed in respect to this 
is that with all the expense incurred for the school in Bombay for three years, I was the only 
student who passed the test for female teachers. While studying in this school, I was privately 
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continuing my study of English. Then I was appointed head mistress of the Practising School 
at Poona tinder Mrs. Mitchell. I worked there for four years, and was then appointed in April 
1876 through Government to teach the wife of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, and the 
the wives of certain Sardars there. After about a year and a half I was appointed, through Gov¬ 
ernment, head mistress of the Girls’ School at Bhavnagar in Kathiawar. From there, about 
three months ago, I came to Bombay on leave to learn midwifery in the Grant Medical College. 
While I was at Poona I was able to make privately considerable progress in English and Sanskrit, 
and I learned Gujarathi at Bhavnagar. I know Marathi, Gujarathi, and English, and a little of 
Sanskrit, and X can speak Hindustani. 

In the places I have visited, except Bombay and Poona, there are no girls’ schools other than 
those established by Government or missionaries. In Government schools, the studies are regu¬ 
lated by the Government standards. In missionary schools, when there were no grants-in-aid, the 
missionary series of books were taught, and some time was spent in teaching the Bible; but since 
the introduction of the grant-in-aid system they also direct their studies according to the standards 
fixed by Government. There is some instruction in the Bible given in addition. Although it is 
true that there are no schools other than these two sorts of schools, it cannot be said that there are 
no other means of education for girls, or that no education is given. Among our people, particu¬ 
larly among Brahmans and among rich families in other castes, the practice of teaching women to 
read religious books is very commonly observed, and this practice is not modern, but has existed, I 
think, from old times. Sometimes, whether from want of opportunity or in consequence of some 
other difficulty, women are not taught reading ; nevertheless they are generally made to commit to 
memory religious texts. Our women are to a large extent in the habit of performing religious 
observances, and they are on many occasions able to hear Kathas and Purans. By means of these 
things they receive considerable moral teaching. Such is my experience. Only it cannot be said 
that our women are able to utilise this instruction as much as could be wished. 

I may add that I have heard that at Bhavnagar there is a private school kept by a Bohori 
lady for teaching the Koran to Bohori girls. 

I have not been able to look up the reports of each year, yet from the information I have ob¬ 
tained, I think the number of students has very much increased in the last ten years. The number 
of schools has not much increased in that proportion, but the number of students in the old schools 
has increased. According to my information there were 177 Government girls’ schools at the end 
of March 1872, and they contained 6,988 students, while at the end of March 1882 the number of 
schools was 181 and that of pupils 11,296. From this it appears that during the last ton years, 
while the. number of schools increased only by four, the number of girls increased by 4,308. . In 
1872 each school contained on an average 39 pupils, while in 1882 the average number has risen 
to 62. Thus in 1882 there were in each school 23 girls more than in 1872. 

Now, in considering what sort of instruction is imparted in girls’ schools, it may he generally 
observed that the reading-books are the same as those used in boys’ schools in the same standards. 
In respect of other subjects the standards for girls are lower than those for boys. In the Southern 
Maratha Country and in the Deccan, the third standard for boys is generally equal to the fourth for 
girls. Yet when hoys are able to recognise the parts of speech, girls do. not know a bit of grammar. 
The geography taught to boys is of the whole Presidency, while that to girls is limited to the 
zilla. There is no history taught in the third standard for boys, or in the fourth for girls, and there 
are no standards for girls higher than the fourth. Hence there is no scope for teaching history to 
girls. The arithmetic taught to girls is less than that taught to boys, and this deficiency of 
studies is made up by teaching girls needle-work and fancy-work. The standards for girls’ schools 
in Gujarath is somewhat different. There the reading-books of botli boys and girls are the same. 
Both begin to study geography with a map in the second standard. The needle-work in Gujarath 
is superior, and some slight information in the history of Gujarath and other provinces is also given. 
Moreover, there are two additional standards prevalent in Gujarath, and hence a knowledge of 
grammar is imparted to the girls in that province. In the girls’ schools here the girls are not taught 
accounts and letter-writing, which subjects are well attended to in Gujarath. Besides, no women’s 
songs are taught to girls here, while in Gujarath such songs are specially taught. These are the 
important differences worth noticing in the systems of female education as prevailing in the Deccan 
and in Gujarath. On the whole, for whatever reason, education given to girls in Gujarath is superior 
to that given in the Deccan. The following improvements will, in my opinion, be advantageous 

Girls’ schools ought to he- of two classes. Their teachers should be high-bred and well- 
educated ladies. If ladies are not at present available, men advanced in years may be chosen as 
teachers. The reading-books of girls should be different from those used for boys. They ought 
not to contain any pieces of poetry on love matters. Thex*e should be moral pieces. There should 
he lower-class Gujarathi or Marathi schools at least in every large village, and there should he no 
fee required from the girls. In these schools girls should be taught Modi and Balbodh reading 
and writing thoroughly. In Gujarathi schools Gujarathi and Balbodh should he taught. In 
Gujarathi schools the poems newly composed by the poet Dalpatram under the patronage of the 
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noble Thakur of Wadhwan, and in Marathi schools the newly published Mangala-Gitas, should 
be taught. History, geography, grammar, astronomy, geology, chemistry, natural sciences, 
political economy, and work in wool or gold thread should not be taught at all. In arithmetic 
some multiplication tables, mental arithmetic, and ordinary book-keeping should be taught. 
Domestic economy, letter-writing, simple needle-work, the science of cooking, the art of laying 
out on the ground figures in powders, games of exercise, such as Phugadi, Zimma, should be 
taught. In short, the object should be that girls turned out by these schools should be able, 
though poor, to do general household work. 

Now as to the higher-class schools, there should be at least one in each zilla. In those schools 
such girls should be admitted as are sent by their husbands or their guardians in the husband's 
family. In these schools not only the subjects omitted in lower-class schools, as stated above, but 
English and Sanskrit, playing on different native and English musical instruments, and songs, 
should all be taught. Instruction in painting, various kinds of fancy- work in wool and gold 
thread, midwifery, and general information as to the care of infants, should be given. Payment 
of fees should be insisted on. Those students who may desire to learn music may be charged a 
higher fee for that. In order to make it convenient for girls from out-stations to attend such 
schools, there should be a boarding establishment attached to such schools. For the present such 
institutions may be established as an experiment in Bombay, Poona, Surat, and Ahmedabad. In 
my opinion, if education is given on these principles, the object of our benevolent Government to 
make young women educated wives and mothers will be to a large extent fulfilled. 

In order to determine whether at any place a girls' school will succeed, there are no cheaper 
means than opening mixed schools. However, teaching boys and girls in one and the same place 
is not altogether unobjectionable. In my opinion, in such schools girls should not be admitted of 
more than ten years of age. Boys and girls should not be .made to sit on the same benches; they 
should not be allowed to play with one another. Girls should attend after the teachers go to school, 
and should leave before the teachers leave the school. In short, such arrangements should be made 
as will preserve the good manners of girls, and prevent an interchange of habits and dispositions. 

In these days there is a great difficulty in securing female teachers to teach girls, and for this 
reason Government should direct its attention first to prepare female teachers, and with that view 
female training colleges should be established in a few but important places. Such colleges will 
of course be few, and I believe female teachers will be available enough for their purposes. Now, 
how and what sort of girls should be secured for being taught in these colleges is the first question 
to consider. In respect to this, I think the objects of female training colleges are as yet not 
understood by our people, and hence it will seldom happen that parents or husbands will send their 
daughters or wives of their own accord to these institutions. Therefore some effort will have to 
be made by Government in reference to this, and that effort I think should be directed in the 
following manner:— 

In those important places where female training colleges should be opened, there are probably 
at least about ten boys' schools. I know of my own knowledge that there are nine or ten such 
schools in Poona. In all these schools taken together there must be at least fifty or sixty male 
teachers. Now, it should be first ascertained, I think, by circular how many of these and other 
teachers of boys' schools in the Presidency are willing to send their wives to the female training 
college, and tlie teachers who are thus willing should be posted in boys' schools in the places 
where female training colleges are to be opened. In this way the masters will find it convenient 
and unobjectionable to send their wives to the college. The masters and their wives being both 
thus employed, there may be some difficulty as to their household work, and for that it will be 
necessary to give some additional allowance to the masters, whereby they will be able to engage a 
servant for cooking, and so forth. If this plan is adopted, a large number of female teachers will 
be turned out in a few years then they and their husbands may be appointed teachers at suitable 
places. Similarly, if the students in the present male training colleges can be induced to send 
their wives to the female training colleges, a large number of female students may be secured who 
will, in course of time, be available as female teachers. 

With a real sympathy for native women, Miss Mary Carpenter succeeded after a great deal of 
trouble in getting Government te establish female training colleges at Ahmedabad, Poona, and 
other places. Some Government and private schools are superintended by European ladies, and 
the benefit of their superintendence is noticeable in the excellence of needle-work, music, &c., in 
these schools. In some schools the ladies teaeh English, but in consequence of their comparative 
ignorance of the vernaculars, this is not as beneficial as it might be. Those native ladies who 
cannot conveniently attend school are taught at their houses needle-work and other things by 
zenana mission ladies one or two hours a week. But those ladies make it a point to preach 
Christianity, and therefore people have not much confidence in them. It appears to me, therefore, 
that if the wives of European officers study the vernaculars like Miss Mary Carpenter, and bene¬ 
volently visit native ladies, and without interfering ■ in religious matters endeavour to give them 
education, people will put faith in them and our ladies will he considerably benefited. 
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Tn conclusion, I wish to say that there should bo separate schools for girls of the lowest 
classes. They should not be taught in the same schools as the girls of gentlemen, 

Tn the midwifery class in the Grant Medical College the students should bo taught surgery 
and the treatment of the diseases of women. Before there are lady doctors this instruction will 
be of great use. 

The women in this country think it a great hardship to talk with a stranger, or to see him at 
his house, or hear any words of menace from him. When the superior officers are men, there is a 
frequent possibility of such occurrences to our women. Moreover, even girls of advanced years 
feel constraint when taught by men, much more when examined by men. Therefore it is highly 
expedient that examiners as well as teachers should be females. 


A Note submitted to the Education Commission of 1882 by Dadabtiai KTaoroji. 

“Para. 8.and. the principal object, therefore, of the enquiry of tho Commission should be, ‘ the 

present state of elementary education throughout tho empire,’ and the meaus by which this can everywhere be ex- 
' tended and improved. 

“ 9. While this is the main object to which the enquiries of the Commission should he directed, the Governor 
General in Council desires to impress upon it at the same time the fact that it is not possible for the Government 
to tind fnnds sufficient to meet the full requirements of the country in the matter of primary education, if those 
requirements are to be judged hv any .European standard. The resources at the disposal of Government, whether 
imperial, provincial, or local, are, and must long remain, extremely'limited in amount, and tho result is, not only 
that progress must necessarily be gradual, but that if satisfactory progress is to he made at all, every available 
private agency must he called into action to relieve and assist the public funds in connection with every branch of 
Public Instruction.”— (Resolution of the Government of India, 3rd February 1882, No. J g .) 

1. I direct my chief attention to this principal object/’ and to show the causes and remedy 
of why “ it is not possible for the Government to find funds sufficient,” ami why the resources 
“ are and must long remain extremely limited,” &e. &c. Till this great problem is fairly looked 
in the face, and the true cause and remedy are found out of this helpless state of the resources 
of the country, the mere trimming of the leaves alone will never do any good, if the evil and 
canker at the very root is not removed. I first compare the educational condition of some parts 
of the British Empire and the United State’s with that of British India. In writing this note, 
it is not to be supposed that I am not very thankful for what little even that, has been done in 
India. 

2. The Committee of Council on Education for England and Wales say (Report, 1879-80, 
page ix) :— 

“ See Report of School Enquiry Commission, Volume I, page 95— 

‘“If a hoy is to leave school at 14, it is not the best thing for him to have a fraction of the education which 
would suit hoys who could stay at school till 18.’ 

“ Page 109— 

“ ' The education of the classes living by manual labour is limited by the early age at which they leave school 
in order to earn their bread; it is a primary education and terminated at the age of 12 or 13, or earlier. 

“ ‘ These principles have been kept steadily in view in the organization of all the endowments which have been 
dealt with by the Endowed Schools and Charity Commission during the last ten yoars.’ ” 

The Committee further quote (page 20) :—• 

" The Registrar General in his Report on the Census of 1871 (Volume IV, page 12) states that 

“ ‘ The number of children of the school-age, 3 and under 13, ns defined by the Education Act, is of boys 
2,Q87,631, of girls 2,686,670; the number of the two sexes are nearly equal, and they comprise 5,374,301, or 23 per 
cent., nearly oue-fourth of the population.’ ’’ 

The Committee then “ deduct one-seventh as being the children of a class above that com¬ 
monly found in public elementary schools (Report of Education Department for 1869-70, pao-e 
Id) ; the remainder is the number of children from 3 to 13, for whom elementary education fall 
to be provided in our schools.” And the Committee assumes that « such child goes to school for 
only 7 years out of the 10 of its proper school-life.” Then the above percentage is reduced nearly 
to 14 per cent., or 1 in 7. This means that the number of the children who are not to o beyond 
their simple primary or elementary education, is 1 in 7 of the population. In the sense of the 
above extracts only, I confine myself in this note to primary education. 

3. The latest census of India is not to ray hands, or I might have worked out this proportion 
for India. Taking the " extreme poverty ” of India into consideration, as compared with the im¬ 
mense wealth of England, the deduction of one-seventh, “ as being the children of a elass above 
that commonly found in public elementary schools,” will hardly apply to India. A much smaller 
deduction, say one-tenth or one-twelfth, would be more likely to be correct, though to be on the 
safe side I keep to the ultimate proportion of 1 in 7 as stated above, instead of perhaps, as the case 
may he, of 1 in 5 of children for primary schools. 
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4. I append Table A as a comparative statement of the state of primary education in the 
principal parts of the British Empire and the United States. On examining this table it will be 
seen what a sad, sad tale it teds about India—wretched as she is materially, still more wretched 
is she educationally. I give below an abstract of the Table A:— . 


Countries, 

Population. 

Number 
of Scholars 

Propor- 
tion to 

Total 
Expend- • 
iture. 

Expenditure 
per head of 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Revrnub, 

and Government Grants tor 
Education. 

on 

Register. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Government 

Grant, 

Proportion. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

The United Kingdom, 1878-79 . 

34,188,634 

(1) 

4,851,617 

1 in 7 

£ 

7,130,982 

£ ». d. 

0 4 3 

£ 

83,116,000 

£. 

3,182,571 

261 part. 

3’83 

The United States, 1880 

British India, 1880*81 * 

50,155,788 

186,495,524 

9,781,521 

1,633,337 

(2) 

1 m 6 

1 in 114 

16,819,341 

Rs. (4) 
84,62,824 
£ 

638,491 

(3) 

0 6 0 

Pies 8*71 

Rs. 

67,00,00,000 

Rs, 

37,79.760 

171*7’’part. 

*56 

Australia, 1675*77 . . 

2,440,741 

. 516,593 

1 in 5 

0 8 1 



•Ml.! 

... 

The West Indies . . , 

1,061.780 

98,388 

1 in 11 




. 


... 


(1) The figures for 1883 ar», England 4,015,000, Scotland 615,000. 

(2) The correct proportion is 1 in 8T3, hut as the age in many States is oarlied np to 21,1 take roughly 1 in 6 for 3 to 13. 

(3) The correct figure is 6s. 8 d„ but for reason stated in 12), I take roughly 6s.—$= BOi. 

(4) This include! the whole diredion, inepection, district committees and buildings (which strictly belong to the whale Educational 
system), agricultural, industrial and normal schools, and scholarships, 

5. Thus out of 34,000,000 of the population of the United Kingdom above 5,000,000 (or 
slightly more than 1 in 7) children go to elementary schools; and the people, in a variety of 
ways—voluntarily and by rates and taxation—give some £7,131,000 or 4-s. 3 d. per head of popu¬ 
lation ; while India, under the same British rule, with efforts for half a century or so, has only 
1,633,000 children out of a population of 186,500,000, i.e., about 1 in 114; so that nearly 
25,000,000 children needing primary education only grow up in ignorance. And the total ex¬ 
penditure on primary education, including the whole direction, inspection, district committees, 
and buildings (a part of which all only relates to primary schools), and agricultural, industrial 
and normal schools, and scholarships, is the wretched 8-f pies per head of population, or hardly a 
penny, from all sources—voluntary, and taxation and rates or cesses. The United States have 
children 1 in 6, and expenditure 6s. per head of population. The percentage of Government 
grant to gross revenue is for the United Kingdom 3'83, or 26th part, while for India it is only 
•56, or nearly 172nd part. How far indigenous schools, or any others not included in Directors’ 
Reports, would add to the number of scholars in India, I am unable to say, but, at any rate, both 
the quantity and quality cannot be of much consequence, unless aided and guided by Government 
or intelligent local machinery. Education is only one out of all national wants, and unless means 
are found for all wants, education will starve with the others. 

The Cause. 

6. The education of a child means the cultivation and development of his whole nature— 
material and moral—moral in its widest sense of all the human conditions,—political, social, 
and religious. For such development of all the conditions of humanity, these conditions, as they 
exist, net upon and influence, by all their forces, the education of every individual child. The 
consideration, therefore, of the best means and modes of the education of the child, “ the 
father to the man,” requires a careful regulation of all the existing forces—material and moral 
—whose resultant is the education of the child and therefore of the whole country. 

7. What is, then, the cause of this strange educational wretchedness of India? We come 

back again, as in every such question of India’s wants, to its material and moral poverty. Here 
I cannot enter fully into this large and all-important matter. But as long as by the present 
British policy, the European Foreign agency eats up in, and carries away from, India, some 
£30,000,000 or more a year, the result cannot but be such as it is. Whether Government 
obtains means from the people through taxation, rates, cesses, voluntary contributions, endow¬ 
ments, fees or anyhow, for educational or any other purposes, according to the Gujarathi proverb 
“ fSIWf ST ” (if there is (water) in the well, then it will come to the trough),— 

ag long as the well is kept exhausted no water can come to the trough, either of education or of 
any other want. I cannot do better than describe the cause of the educational and all other 
wretchedness of India in the language of a high official. It is hopeful, and half the victory won 
by our rulers, when honest financiers like Major Baring unhesitatingly and with a noble moral 
courage declare (Budget Speech, 18th March 1882} :— 

“ It has been calculated that the average income per head of population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a 
year; and though I am not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is suffi¬ 
ciently accurate to justify the conclusion that the tax-paying community is exceedingly poor. To derive any very 
large increase of revenue from so poor a population as this is obviously impossible, and if it were possible, would be 
unjustifiable.’’ 
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Again, in the discussion on the budget, he said, after repeating the above statement of Rs. 27 
per head per annum :— 

«... But he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extreme poverty of the mass of the people. 
In England the average income per head of population was £33 per head; in France it was £23 j in Turkey, which 
was the poorest country in Europe, it was £4 per head. He would ask Honourable Members to think what Rs. 27 
per annum was to support a person, and then he would ask whether a few annas were nothing to such poor people. 


8. Now, can I use more forcible or pointed language than this ? The “ extreme poverty ” of 
the people is at the bottom of all difficulties. The Commission may succeed a little in getting the 
comparatively well-to-do to do something. But I ask, like Major Baring, whether from' such 
mass of the people in such poverty anything more can be got, either by taxation or voluntarily? 
As I make out their means, I do not see my way to more than Rs. 20 per head per annum for all 
India. But it is a great step, and hopeful that our statesmen of Ripon's and Baring's stamp are 
now realising this great fact of f< the extreme poverty” of the people, which is caused by the loss 
and drain to which I have already alluded, and which is the cause of all the educational and other 
wants remaining unsupplied. 

The Remedy. 


9. As far as I can now see (and I am sure those that know me will not call me a flatterer), I 
hope the present Viceroy will be the Saviour of India; and thereby a patriot of the highest order 
of England. If he takes one step further in the direction in which he has already moved with 
such great moral courage, firmness and vigour, and a sincerely honest oft-expressed desire to 
govern India for India's good, he will leave a name and earn a blessing the like of which have 
not been in the past, and cannot be surpassed in the future. 

10. He has issued Resolutions on two subjects; one tending to the object—to spend with 
the voice of the people; the other to lead to the goal of saving to the people the produce of their 
labour. 

First, that the people should be taught and left to self-government. Let that Resolution be 
carried to its legitimate conclusion of the true representation and voice of the people in the highest 
legislatures of the country. For Egypt and Cyprus British statesmen show sympathy, and even 
action for Cyprus for representative government, while India has to wait all the time. 

11. The second Resolution to which I refer is the one ordering that stores should be pur¬ 
chased of local manufactures. Let the Viceroy go one step further and enact, either in Parlia¬ 
ment or India, that, like the dead stores, the living stores also—all the services—should be supplied 
locally from the manufactories of the educational institutions of the country, excepting of course 
the small supervising, guiding, and controlling highest power and agency. By a proper system 
of appointments and promotion, an efficient and cheaper service can be obtained in the place of 
the “ imported and more expensive foreign agency.” The gain, however, to India will not be 
merely the difference in the salaries, but the whole salary that is now paid to the foreign agency, 
as the whole of it will go to the support of India's children and India's material, economical, and 
moral benefit. 

12. In 1845, the Calcutta Council of Education proposed for the establishment of a Univer¬ 
sity, and they urged in recommending their proposal, says Mr. A Howell in his “ Education/' 
British India (1872), page 46 

“The Council trusted that the measure would open the paths of honour and distinction alike to every ctass and 
institution, and would encourage a high staudard of qualification throughout the presidency by bestowing justly- 
earned rewards upon those who had spent years in the acquisition of knowledge, and by rendering their literary 
honours a source of emolument as well as of social distinction; that it would, in a very few years, produce a body of 
native public servants superior in character, attainments, and efficiency to any of their predecessors; and that it 
would encourage the cultivation of the arts and sciences, and call into existence a class of native architects, engineers, 
surveyors, and educated landholders, whose influence would rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more refined 
and intellectual pleasures and pursuits of the West, and that it . . . would raise the character and importance 

of the whole Education Department in public estimation, and ultimately place the educated natives of this great Em¬ 
pire upon a level with those of the Western world." 

13. The University was sanctioned nine years afterwards in the Despatch of 1854, and a 

quarter of a century after the above sentiments were 
Pari, Ret., 1879 [c— 2376], page io. expressed in 1845, the Indian Government in their 

Despatch of 25th January 1870 say :— 

“ Our own opinion has frequently been expressed to Your Grace and Your predecessors, that it is just and 
wise to take advantage of every legitimate opportunity for promoting natives of India to situations of honour and 
emolument under our administration for which we may consider them fitted, and we are aware that Your Grace fully 
coincides with our views in this respect." 

In their Despatch of May 2nd 1878, the Government of India refer to “ the overpowering 

necessity of more largely employing native agency,” 
Pari. Ret., 1879 [c—2376], page 15, < t political advantage of associating the subject 

races in the government of the country,” “ the financial duty of employing the cheapest agency 
possible,” and “ of a great political and financial measure which consists in substituting, as far as 
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may be compatible with safety, the native and cheaper agency for the imported and more expen¬ 
sive foreign agency in the civil administration of the country.” 

14. Lord Cranbrook in bis Despatch of 7th November 1878 says :— 

“8. The Duke of Argyll in his Despatch, 8th April 1869, announced to the Government of India that it was 

intended to enable them to appoint natives to all or any of the 
Pari, Bet., 1870 [c—2876], page 20. offices now exclusively confined to the covenanted civil 

service." 

And the Government of India in their Despatch of 1st May 1879 say 

“ 2. . . .In our Despatch of 2nd May last we expressed our conviction of the necessity of giving to the 

natives of India as large a share as possible in the civil admi. 
Pari. Ret., 1870 [e—2376], page 21. nistration of the country ; and we based this conviction on 

grounds of policy and justice to the people, as well as on the ground that the pledges given by Her Majesty’s graci¬ 
ous proclamation of 1858, by the Imperial Parliament, and by Her Majesty’s Government in England and in India, 
must be fulfilled." 

15. With these two steps taken, one to sa ve to India what it produces, and the other to spend 
with the consent ef the people—with the vigour and spirit expressed by tbe Viceroy in his Reso¬ 
lutions, all that the Government of India and its people can desire to supply the educational and 
all other national wants will be forthcoming to their heart's content, under the British supremacy 
and guidance. Otherwise all efforts to get more means for any purpose, directly or indirectly, 
from the present “extreme poverty” will be like trying to get blood out of a stone or skeleton. 

16. The principles and spirit in which the Viceroy exhorts the local Governments in his 
Resolution on local self-government of 18th May last, are exactly the principles and spirit with 
which the Education Department should be treated and conducted and made a native service, 
besides this step for local self-government being an important part of the education of the people. 
It will be too long here to quote the extracts from paras. 5, 6, 7, 13, and 18. 

17. This “political and popular education” forms a part and parcel of the general education 
of the country for which the present Commission is labouring, and such are the means necessary 
to accomplish their great object in this direction. The extracts referred to show the true spirit 
and key-note of what the future policy and work of England should be in India for education and 
other wants, and India and humanity may yet bless England's name. 

18. When these two great purposes are iieliieved-—a truly native representative voice, and 

native services—the problem of education now before the Commission, as well as of all other 
national wants, with which alone can education move, will solve itself. True, some parings here 
and some economies there, some re-adjustments and some endowments under present excitement, 
or now and then the liberality of some wealthy person, or some change in machinery, may help a 
little; but the broad question of the high and primary education of some 40,000,000 or more 
(taking 23 per cent, of population as per the calculation of the Registrar General of England ,—see 
para. 2 above) of school-age population, and which education forms only a part of the national 
wants of India, cannot be solved, except by a complete revolution in India's present deplorably' 
unnatural economical condition. As the Gujarathis say, “ ^15 ’tsS l-RtsT «t?[ 

(licking the hand will not fill the stomach). Even the Resolution for local stores will not be 
successful without its completion for the local services; for stores cannot be made without capital, 
and capital cannot remain in the country as long as foreign agency continues so heavily, both in 
England and India, consuming and draining the means or life-blood of the country. Foreign 
capital only, in the disguise of local enterprise, will carry away the fruit of tbe noble Resolution. 

19. I shall now consider, as an instance, the application to the Educational Department. 
The expenditure in salaries and extras to Europeans, as far as I can ascertain, is as follows: 

Bb. 

Bengal . 

Madras . 

Bombay . 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab . 

Central Provinces 

Total . ■ 15,98,000 


20. Excepting at present the Directorship of Public Instruction and the Principalship of the 
principal college in each Presidency to keep up the connection with the current and progress of 
thought in Europe, were all the places given to natives under a proper system of qualifications 
and advancements, there will be a direct saving, even in the present state of educational funds, 
of one-third of the above amount according to Government’s own views (Despatch to tbe Secre¬ 
tary of State, No. 30, 1st May 1879). This saving can, so far as it is effected, go to the aid of 
primary education. I speak of the direct saving of about Rs. 5,00,000, but tbe benefit to India 
will be the whole amount of the salaries paid to Europeans, and this fund remaining in India 


2,75,000 

3,05,000 

2,15.000 

1,44,000 

70,000 
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will be the very means of promoting education and supplying other wants. The impetus this 
change will give to create a desire for education will further go to solve the question of educational 
want. The character and tone of the results of education will very much improve and rise high ; 
for at present the graduates, who are mostly from the middle class (the rich unfortunately have 
not yet been caught), after obtaining degrees, have to struggle for their livelihood, and are not 
therefore able to continue special studies and to rise to be the thinkers of their country. Placed 
in special and responsible positions of professors and other such high duties, it will be a necessity 
as well as their desire to excel in their respective lines to the best of their abilities. 

21. In the Educational Department the work will be before the world every year to be found 
out in its true merit at every University examination, and the inefficiency of any official could be 
easily remedied by better appointment. Government would have no interest further than that of 
seeing to the survival of the fittest, as they will have no “ Dowbs ” to be taken care of, and no 
interested pressure from Englishmen. They can be as strict as necessary in laying down any 
reasonable qualifications—physical, mental and moral—and rules for thorough efficiency and gradual 
promotion. . Let the graduates have their natural position and provision in their own country, and 
the full fruit of education will naturally come forth. The Universities, doing their duty and 
keeping abreast with the intellectual progress in Europe, will be quite able and sufficient to keep 
up the high tone and character of the education in this country. And the very demand for higher 
efficiency and character will bring forth the supply. The Indian Government itself even in their 
half-hearted letter of 18th April 1879 to local Governments, on the subject of employment of 
natives in the uncovenanted services, have not included the Education Department among those 
for which option is left to local Governments to appoint Europeans. Has this order of 18th April 
1879 been faithfully and honestly carried out by the local Governments ? It would be desirable 
to have annual returns of the operation of this order. 

23. It is now very late in the day to ask whether natives would be fit or not for filling all 
the educational offices. Had Government only been true to their English instincts and character, 
and continued in the course which in Bombay it had honestly inaugurated, through the Board of 
Education, with Sir Erskine Perry and Mr. John Warden as Presidents, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, every educational office had been filled by natives by this time, and entirely a differ¬ 
ent state of national education had been the result. 

23. 1 am sorry I should have to adduce my own instance; but there is no alternative, for 
unfortunately I have not got any other so complete. This was the way I was gradually raised. 
I was appointed Head Assistant Master (i.e., Head Master of the School Department of the 
Elphinstone Institution under the supervision of the Professors of the College Department) in 
1845, soon after I had obtained the highest scholarship. I was then 20. My pay was increased 
in two or three years. I was appointed Assistant Professor in 1851, Acting Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural Philosophy in 1852, and Professor of same in 1854. Thus the Board of 
Education, keeping straight to their point, watched my career, and both publicly and privately 
advised and encouraged me to persevere single-mindedly in my course, 

24. I cannot produce here all the private and official documents which would show how 
earnestly and honestly the Board and Government worked, as it is delicate for me to do so, lest I 
be charged as blowing my own trumpet. I content myself with two published extracts, which to 
an extent show the spirit of the Board and of the Government of the day. 

25. In their public report for 1850-51 the Board of Education referred to my appointment 
as Assistant Professor as follows:— 

“51. We liave also to record the oircumstance of our having filled up an appointment which had been vacant 
since the lamented death of Brfl Gangddhar Shistri, viz., the Assistant Professorship, to which we have appointed 
Ladabh^i Naorozji, one of the most experienced as well as able men ever educated within the walls of the rnstitu- 
tjom We have a strong hope that he will fill in a worthy manner the place of his esteemed predecessor. The dis¬ 
tinction was conferred upon him in consideration of his great usefulness as well as of the very high character he 
had long borne in the institution. Every successive Professor had borne testimony to the extent of his acquire¬ 
ments as well as to his zeal and euergy ; and we have had repeated opportunities of observing his devotion to the 
cause of native education. In thus marking our sense of his exertions, we venture to express a confident hope that 
D£dabb£i Naorozji will continue his career with the same single-minded straightforwardness of purpose which has 
hitherto characterised him.” 

This was tlie way in which by kind notices I was exhorted and encouraged to work with my 
heart and soul. 

26. The Board (Report, 1854-55, page 25) said :— 

Rj® n ° w twenty-eight years since the subject of the Elphinstone Professorships first came under consider¬ 
ation, with the view of commemorating the high sense entertained by the natives of Western India of the public and 
private character of the Honourable Mountstnart Elphinstone on his retirement from the Government of this 
Presidency. At a public meeting held in the library of the Native Education Society in August 1827, a Resolution 
was unanimously passed that the most appropriate and durable plan for accomplishing this object would be to 
tonna Prolessorships^ for teaching “ the English language and the arts, the sciences and literature of Europe.” 
£ , . H e solution which was thus adopted, it was further declared that these Professorships should hear the name 
ot him m whose honour they were founded, and a hope was expressed that the happy period would arrive when 
natives of this country would be found .qualified for holding them. This expressed hope has ever beei. Lome in 
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mind. It was, therefore, with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that we felt ourselves justified in nominating 
Mr. Ddddblifti Naorozji to the Chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy,—a measure so entirely in accordance 
with both the letter and spirit of the Resolution.” 

27. Surely it cannot be said that I possessed a monopoly of all the kind things that were 
said about me. ‘If proper and certain prospects and encouragement were held out, according- to 
the professions and promises of the Queen, the Parliament, and the Indian authorities during the 
past half a century, thousands far superior to me would be coming forth for the service of their 
country in all the departments. India is a world in itself containing every type of humanity, to 
the possession of the highest heart, head, and hand. Mine is an instance, though not a solitary 
one, of the keeii and kind interest the Professors and the Board of the time took in the pupils 
and* in their welfare and advancement. It was this personal interest which first obtained the 
interpretersliips of the Supreme Court for the late Nardyan Dinanathji and Mr. Nowrozji 
Fardunii, and the Deputy Collectorships for the first time given to persons in the education 
service, 'and these young men—the late Dadoba Pandurang and N owroji Byrdinji, and 
Messrs'. Venayak Wasudewji and Ndna Moroji—were considered sufficiently prepared by their 
education to enter upon the duty, though without any previous departmental experience. 

28. If so far back as 1854, or more than a quarter of a century ago, the Elpliinstone College 
produced students fit to fill Professorships and other important offices,— and I have no doubt 
Bengal, Madras, and perhaps other parts of India can give good lists also,—will it not be absurd 
to say now that all the past quarter of a century, with far more elaborate and high machinery of 
Professors and the Universities, has made no progress and has been a sham and delusion? 

29. As far back as 18 years ago, the Government of India, in their Resolution, enclosed in 

their letter of 14th December 1869 to the Secretary 

Pail. Ret. 1870-397, page 472. q{ gaid 

“ 28 . . Still further to reduce the cost of control, the exclusive employment of natives was pointed to 
(naragraph 44 of Despatch of 1869), and it was ordered to be made gradually knoivjj that in the nominations to the 
higher offices of the department, a preference should he shown to those who had entered it in He lower grades. 
For all classes of schools, it was hoped that trained native a"eney might exclusively be used, not only on the score 
of economy, but also to give encouragement to that class which our educational measures were calculated largely 
to produce. 

“29. Such, then, was the objeot for which Educational Departments were established 15 years ago, and tile 
Governor General in Council desires to record his appreciation of the ability and devotion which many educational 
officers have shown in the cause, and of the marked success which has attended their efforts Hit from this very 
success, it is clear that although a very large European element in them was necessary at first, the same necessity 
can no longer exist. Ever.y year has added to the supply of natives available for a course ol duty for which many 
of them are naturally and by good training singularly well fitted ; and to encourage native talent in the higher 
educational posts is not only a natural result of our educational system,_ but a duty ol Government which His 
Excellency in Council believes will he attended with great social and political advantages. In some provinces it 
^ supposed that a supply of natives has now been trained fully competent to perform those duties which have 
hitherto been entrusted to the far more expensive agency recruited from English Universit.es. 'l^ Gorano. 
General in Council desires that a re-adjustment may be made of the proportion of the Em ope an to the Ac-tne 

dement in the higher branches of the service, and of the cost of the controlling agency to that of direct measures 

of instruction.” 

This was said 18 years ago. The necessity for substituting native for foreign agency has 
much increased, and is much increasing every day; and I fully trust that Government will not 
now any more break their own words and the various solemn proclamations and promises, 
may swell this a good deal, but I hope it is not necessary. I shall only give a few words ol 
Mr. A. Howell:— 

“ and our colleges are tested by University standards that do not fall short of what is required of the student* at 
Oxford and Cambridge.” 

30. The following facts should be observed with regard to above emphatic declarations and 
Resolutions, to substitute the novv fully-prepared and well-fitted native agency for the “ ■*>" 
expensive agency recruited from English Universities. ’ 


‘far more 
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* For an account of the non-fulfilment; of such solemn promises, see the Journal of the East India Association, 
Vol. IX, pp« 375 to 405. 
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In the Educational Service- there are still in the face of the above declarations the number of 
Europeans as follows :— 

Bengal 72 (including Medical, and 36 only with degree of any University, 

North-West Provinces 31 (14, oipiv with University degree). 

Punjab 22 (10 only with University degree). 

Madras 43 (28 only with University degree). 

Bombay 48 (30 only-with University degree). 

81. Now I do not mean to say that any European who was in this service in 1869 should 
have been turned out to make room for natives. But I should much like to have a return to 
show- how many new Europeans have been admitted since 1869 notwithstanding the above 
promise and declaration. 

82. I can get particulars at present for the North-West Provinces and Bombay only, and 
I find that in Bombay about 84 new admissions, and in the North-West Provinces some 17 new 
admissions of Europeans have taken place in the different higher educational institutions. 

83. Now all the places that may have been yet thought very desirable to be filled by Euro¬ 
peans would have found Europeans in the service itself of 1869. If not, then the few new ones, 
especially fit for the highest places, might have been imported. But is it fair to the natives and 
is it unreasonable on their part to complain, that they should be declared to be “ naturally and by 
good training singularly well fitted ,” that Government should declare it to be their “duty ” “ to 
encourage natiye talent,” and which Government should believe “ will be attended with great 
social and political advantages, ” and yet not to fulfil these promises single-mindedly ? 

84. I now appeal, leaving the past alone, that there can be no excuse after the clear declara¬ 
tions of 1869 and various others (including the gracious proclamation of 1858), that after 13 
years more since 1869, with such a large number of graduates prepared, natives should not now 
be systematically made to replace Europeans as every vacancy occurred, excepting only the 
principal of the chief college of each Presidency, who should he a first class man of reputation 
in his department. And as Professorship of English Literature is one in which a distinguished 
European would generally be best fitted—the principal of the Art college should also be one 
who is fit to hold this professorship. I fully hope that for the sake, as much for their own 
character for sincerity and honesty of purpose as the most advanced people on the surface of the 
earth, as for the rights and good of the people of India, our British rulers will no longer con¬ 
tinue the practice of making promises and not fulfilling them. The natives must and do feel this 
extraordinary conduct from the English people, who, above everything else, claim to be the gentle¬ 
men of the world, and profess, to their credit and glory, to rule India for India's good. 

35. T hope those gentlemen who yet adhere to the old doctrine of “not prepared for the pre¬ 
sent,” aud according to whom it would seem as if “the present” unfitness would never become 
the “ past,” would seriously ponder over the opinion of the highest authority, the Government of 
India, quoted by me above, which so clearly and unequivocally declares the competence of natives 
to perform those duties which have hitherto been entrusted to the far more expensive agency re¬ 
cruited from English University, and to mark that this opinion is not expressed to-day, but 
thirteen years ago. 

86. Coming to actual results, Mr. M. G. Ranade acted as Professor of English Literature 
(a position perhaps the last that would have been given to a native if not particularly fit) for 19 
months, and was subsequently appointed Assistant Professor of History and Literature. Acting 
Principal J. P. Hughlings in his report of 1869-70 thug speaks about Mr, Ranade (page 250, 
Public Instruction Report) : “ For the rest the English studies of the college have been efficiently 

directed by the Assistant Professor of English aided by a Dakshina Fellow.” For the late 
Dr. Nardyan Ddji, Principal, Dr, W. G, Hunter, says in his report of 1869-70 (see Director's 
Report, pago 267) 

“In July Mr. N£riyan Ddji, Q.G.M.C., was appointed Professor of Materia Medina on tho departure of Mr. Sidney 
Smith, M.D., to Europe for 6 mouths on sick certificate. . . . I would take the opportunity afforded me of 

calling attention to the appointment of Mr. Nffvdyan Djdi to the primary staff of the college, and of congratulat¬ 
ing him in being the first native gentleman who has succeeded in winning his way to this honourable distinction. 
I would also lag to offer him my thanks for the able, efficient, and zoalous manner in which he has carried out the 
duties entrusted to him." 

37. Mr. G. V. Karkare has acted as Professor of Mathematics, Mr. K. L. Chhatre has just 
retired from his Professorship of Mathematics with credit and honour. Mr. S. P. Pandit has 
acted as Professor. Have these men performed their duties with satisfaction or not ? There are 
at present Professors Tylang, Bhandarkar, Nagarkar; Mr. C, D. Naegamwala, Lecturer on 
Natural Philosophy \ Assistant Surgeon, Acting Professor’, Dr. A. M. Kunte, M.D.; Assistant 
Surgeorf, lately Acting Professor, Sakaram Urjoon; Professors M. M. Kunte, J. A. Dallal, and 
others; Surgeons D. N. Parekh, B. Amrit, end others ; Vice-Principals M. A. Tarkbad. and B. B. 
Wakharkar : have all these shown their filn'ss or not ? and should they not be promoted to higher 
posts after such trials of fitness ? 
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88. Coming to Directorship, there is Mr. N. B. Dandekar, Director of Public Instruction in 
Berar, and what is the latest public testimony to his work? The Resident of Hyderabad, Sir 
S. Bailey, “ notes with satisfaction the officers commended in the concluding paragraph of the 
report, and has much pleasure in concurring with the Commissioner’s appreciation of the Director’s 
own services. He thinks that the excellent report, the main results of wl;ich have now been 
briefly glanced at, affords good proof of the interest Rao Bahadur Nardyan Bliai Dandekar takes 
in his work, and though it may not be impossible to criticise the success which has attended his 
labours in one or two points, no doubt because of the difficulties he found in his path, the 
measure of it is sufficient to entitle him to the hearty thanks of the Administration.” 

39. For head-masterships and prineipalships of high schools, here is Mr. 1). N. Wadia, the 
Principal of the Sir Jamsetji Jeejoebhoy Benevolent Institution. I append (B) extracts from the 
latest reports of three different well-known Inspectors, Mr. Kirkham, Mr. Jacob, and Colonel 
Waddington; and I ask can anything be more interesting and satisfactory than these reports? 
Why, then, can a person like Mr. Wadia not be the Principal of the Elphinstone High School ? 
There are men like Mahipatram and S. V. Patwardhan as Principals of the training colleges. 

40. Take the private schools—the Bombay Proprietary School with more than 500 pupils > 
the Fort High School with nearly 700 pupils; the Chandanwady High School with above 250 
pupils ; the Poona New English School (hardly 2 years old) with nearly 600 pupils; the Poona Native 
Institution with 225 pupils—all these are conducted entirely by natives with some difficulties inci¬ 
dent to private schools. Mod like these who conduct these high schools can well be able to con¬ 
duct Government high schools. I may here take the opportunity of saying that every encour¬ 
agement ought and should be given to these private schools, so as gradually they may be fitted to 
take the place of Government institutions for higher education. This would be one of the best 
ways of passing over to the people such higher institutions. Excepting in Bombay, for which 
there is no good reason, all the Government high schools are headed and conducted by natives, and 
the Deputy Inspectors are all natives. Is it right and just that these men should have no pros¬ 
pects of rising in their services according to their merits ? 

41. Mr. Gopalji Surbhai Desai, the life and soul of education and its development in 
K&thiawar, is still a Deputy Inspector. I am glad I know something of this gentleman. If 
men of his energy and character cannot look forward to rise, what encouragement can there be 
for heart in the work. I give an extract in Appendix B from Colonel Barton the Political 
Agent’s speech on the occasion of a Darbar held in honour of Mr. Gopalji to confer upon him the 
title of Rao Bahadur. This extract will show what a really energetic and fit native can do, and 
that in rcachiug the heart of natives—priuees or people—natives have naturally a great advan¬ 
tage over Europeans. Europeans may, by pressure and power, be able to do something or help, 
but it is natives only who can kindle and produce a genuine interest in any matter in the hearts 
of their countrymen. 

42. Do all these and all natives of like appointments all over India give satisfaction or not 
And how can they show their fitness for higher posts if no opportunity is given them ? The 
despair of never rising high takes all the wind and incentive out.of them.. Certainly of pros¬ 
pect of promotion will make all the difference between the present despair and desire to leave the 
service among the able and talented after attaining their present highest subordinate positions, 
and an earnest desire and incentive to progress in study and show meritorious work to attain 
higher positions,—as I was encouraged to do by the Board of Education, and especially by 
Sir E. Perry, the President, and Dr. Stovell, the Secretary. The ancient Hindus are particularly 
noted for learning, learning for learning’s sake; some even satisfied with begging for livelihood. 
This heroic age may fairly come on again if the existing seeds now dormant are allowed to 
grow and develope ; and the present cant of selfishness (forgetting how the bulk of Englishmen 
look to worldly advancement according to their knowledge and ability), that natives do not value 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake, would be shown to be a hollow excuse to keep the natives out of 
their own. Do all Europeans that come here for service, do so for the simple love of knowledge? 

43. I may cite many high authorities for the fitness of natives, but the question has now • 
quite passed beyond this stage. One point I should here touch upon. It is sometimes alleged 
that native Professors and other higher educational officers will not be respected by the natives 
and Europeans. It is a libel upon human nature to suppose that natives would not feel a pride 
in the elevation of their own countrymen, or cannot respect real worth and merit. Assistant 
Professor Bal Gangadhar Shdstrf, my predecessor at one time as Acting Professor, in whose early 
death India lost much, was highly respected, and, I may say, beloved, by his pupils, of whom I 
was one. My pupils not only respected me when I was in office, but to this day evince respect 
and attachment to me ; and so have Ran add and others commanded respect. In fact, respect and 
esteem depend upon the real worth of the person, be he native or European. Unfortunately, 
those who have not had the high culture of a good college course themselves, cannot form a 
conception of what effect, real high culture has upon the native mind, just as that upon that of a 
European, and what respect and attachment pupils feel for such native masters, who know also 
how to teach and take an interest in them. Those who have 'nor. themselves been teachers, and 
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have not received tlie culture of a good college course, can no more have an adequate conception 
of what a well-educated native teacher can do with his pupils, intellectually and morally, than a 
blind man can conceive colours. Boys are quick in finding out true worth, and respect it where 
it existed, he it in a native or European. In a native teacher they have this advantage, that he 
understands their ways, feelings, and idiosyncracies better than a European generally can. The 
advice and influence of a worthy native teacher goes home to them far more effectually than those 
of a European generally can in the very nature of things. 

44. So, also, with regard to not being respected by Europeans. It is a libel on English 
nature and character. If there is one quailty more marked than another in an English gentle¬ 
man, it is his appreciation and recognition of worth wherever it is found. The cordiality and 
o*ood feeling between Bal Shastri and his European colleagues was marked and complete. Y\ hat- 
ever may have been my humble work, my English colleagues treated me with every respect and 
kindness publicly and privately. Has not the appointment of a native to act as the Chief Justice 
of Bengal sent a thrill of joy and pride and gratitude to the Viceroy over the length and breadth 
of India; and do not Europeans respect this Chief Justice, If not, he would not have become 
one What better proof need I adduce of the respect and recognition by the highest authority 
of native high culture and talent, than the selection of some natives on this very Commission of 
the highest intellectual and moral importance to India ? Many a European Professor and other 
official would be cured of much of their conceit and self-complacency it they heard what is talked 

about them by those under them. • _ , A r , ^ at r 

45 Lord Cranbrook in his Despatch of 7th November 1878 to the Government of India 

says, on the subject of Europeans serving under 
Pari. Return, 1879 [ c-2367 ], page 21. natives:_ 

“ 13. I am quite alive to the force of your arguments in paragraph 33, as to what you term the impossibility of 
officers of position serving cheerfully and successfully in subordination to natives of India, though I observe that 
in Egypt, in Turkey, and even in India itself, English gentlemen of the highest character are not unwilling to 
accept subordinate positions under native authorities.” 

46. This excuse of English being not willing to serve under natives is again another 
thoughtless cant. Nobody can answer for vain individuals among any people, but the assertion 
is another libel on English nature and character, as if Englishmen had no sense of duty and were 
incapable of appreciating worth. However, is this fact or mere fancy ? It is not fact. In the 
Dockyard in Bombay, the late Ardeshir Cursetjee -Wadia was the head of the Machinery Factory, 
and 40 Europeans served under him from time to time during his incumbency; 1 assistant, 
13 first-class engineers, 5 second-class engineers, 3 third-class engineers, 13 boiler-makers, and 
5 foremen. Of these there are at present in Bombay, Mr. A. Johnstone, Superintending Engi¬ 
neer of the British India Steam Navigation Company; Mr. Charles Mathews, Surveyor of the 
Port; Mr. W. Lamborn, Engineer to the steam-tug the Dromedary ; Mr. Duncan Block, Foreman 
of boiler-makers (Dockyard); and John Nicols, transferred to Calcutta. There are besides five pen¬ 
sioners residing in Bombay. When in Baroda, I had a number of applications from Europeans. 
All the European mill-managers, engineers, and -foremen in the cotton, silk, and other mills are 
all serving under native agents and directors. I have sent numbers from England for several 
mills. Just very lately I have sent a European to an up-country ginning factory out of four 
European applications, to serve, not under a big native company of Bombay, but a small native 
concern in Gujavath. No; Englishmen deserve greater credit than such silliness. I have known 
Englishmen under a variety of circumstances, both in India and England, and I can say that in 
appreciating and respecting true merit and worth they are number one. The time for this excuse 
of native unfitness and want of command of influence and respect is gone. Lay down and exact 
by all means all proper qualifications, and you will get as many fully qualified natives as can be 
required for all services. 

47. I do not think it necessary to make any further remarks upon the necessity for native 
representation and native services, as the only effective remedy for the material, moral, and poli¬ 
tical advancement of India, of which education forms only a part, and with the advancement of 
which alone can"education also advance. 

Grants-] v -a in. 


48. The Despatch of the Court of Directors of 1854 says:— 

“ 52. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India' the system of grants-in-aid, which has been carried out in 
this country with very great success.” 

Now what was the fundamental principle of the system in the United Kingdom till the 
year 1854, when the Court sent their Despatch ? 

Irish National Education. 


49. A speech of Lord Monteagle gi 

Hansard, Vol. 130, p. 809, 17th February 1854. 

“that no plan of education, however wisely and unexcepiionaUy contrived in other respects, can he carried 
into effect unless it is explicitly avowed and clearly understood as its leading principle that no attempt shall be 


is a good summary. The conclusion of the report 
of the Commission upon the subject of National 
Education said 
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made to influence or disturb the peculiar religious tenets of any sect or denomination of Christians.” 

That report was signed by the Primate of Ireland (Dr. Stuart) and other Prelates, by the 
Provost of Trinity College, and by a Commission exclusively Protestant. The same conclusion 
was come to in the report of 1824, and Mr. Franldand Lewis’s Commission report 

“ that in a country where mutual divisions exist between different classes of the people, schools should be 
established for the purpose of giving to children of all religious persuasions such useful instruction as they may 
severally be capable and desirous of receiving, without having any ground to apprehend an interference with their 
respective religious principles.” 

Again, in 1828, the Select Committee of the House of Commons came to the decision: — 

“ Eesolved that no system of education can be expedient to influence or disturb the peculiar religious tenets of 
any sect or denomination of Christians.” 

These principles had now been adopted by Parliament and sanctioned by a usage of more 
than 21 years. They were the foundation of the existing national system. 

50. The Earl of Aberdeen, the head of the Government, communicated to Parliament the 

Resolution then (1853) adopted by the Commis¬ 
sioners :— 


Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 361, 18th July 1853. 


“ The Commissioners do not insist on the scripture lessons or the book of sacred poetry* being read in any 
of the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read as part of the ordinary school business (during which 
all children of whatever denominations they may he are required to attend) in any school attended by children 
whose parents or guardians object to their being read by their children. In such cases the Commissioners prohibit 
the use of these books, except at times set apart for the purpose, either before or after the ordinary school business 
and under the following conditions : — 

“ Firstly, that no child whose parent or guardian objects shall be required directly or indireotly to be present 
at such a reading. 

“ Secondly, that in order that no child, whose parent or guardian objects, may be present at the reading of the 
books above specified, public notification of the time set apart for such reading shall be inserted 
in large letters in the time-table of the school; that there shall be a sufficient interval between 
the conclusion of the ordinary school business and the commencement of such reading ; and that 
the teacher shall immediately before its commencement announce distinctly to the pupils that any 
child, whose parents or guardians so desire, may then retire. 

“ Thirdly, that in every such case there shall be, exclusive of the time set apart for such reading, sufficient 
time being devoted each day to the ordinary school business in order that those children who do 
not join in the reading of the books may have ample time for literary instruction.” 

England and Wales. 

„ , ol> 51. Lord Russel, in introducing a Bill to improve 

ansai , o . - , P rl > 1 • • and extend the education of the people of England 

and Wales, said : — 

“ In the year 1839, Lord Melbourne’s Government propose that a change should be made and that a Committee of 
Council should he formed, . . . Holdingthe officeof Home Secretary at the time, I wrote aletter to the Marquess 

of Landsdowne, which letter with the answer was laid before Parliament as the ground of the proceeding that 
was then taken by the Government, It was intimated in that letter, with the approbation and by the Command 
of Her Majesty, that it was the wish of the Queen that the youth of England should be religiously brought up, 
and at the same time that the rights of conscience should be respected. . . .. I may add that we propose also 

that in these schools a parent should have the power of withdrawing his child from the religious instruction to 
which he might be subjected.” 

Here you have the wish of our Gracious Sovereign herself “ that the rights of conscience 
should be respected .” 

Scotland. 


52. Sir J. Young, the Lord Advocate, in introducing Education (Scotland) Bill, said :— 

“ The second part to which I refer is the question of reli- 
Hansard, Vol. 130 , p, 1151 , 23rd February, 1854. gious instruction, . . and the 27th section of the Bill 

provides 

“ that every school committee under this Act shall appoint stated hours for ordinary religious instruction by the 
master, at which children shall not be hound to attend if their parents or guardians object.” 

53. I have confined myself above to the official decisions of Parliament Commissions, and 
Governments, on the conditions of grants-in-aid, and such were the lights before the Court of 
Directors before their Despatch of 19th July 1854 was prepared. In Appendix C I give some 
extracts from speeches made in Parliament in support of these official decisions. 

54. I next give the action of the Court of Directors and Indian authorities themselves before 
the time of the despatch. 

Lord William Bentinck on parting, nearly half a century ago, declared 
“In all schools and colleges supported by Government this principle (strict neutrality) cannot be too strongly 
enforced ; all interference and injudicious tampering with the religious belief of the students, all mingling direct or 


* These two books had been specially prepared for the national schools in Ireland, as acceptable to both Catholics, and 
Protestants, and even these books were not insisted on by the Resolution. 
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indirect teaching of Christianity with the system of instruction ought to be positively forbidden.”—(A. Howell’s 
“Education,” 1872, page 34.) 

On 14tli February 1844, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy wrote his proposal to the Government of 
Bombay about the Parsec Benevolent Institution, and asked for 6 per cent, interest on three 
lakhs of rupees, i.e., an aid of 2 per cent, more interest, or Rs. 6,000 per annum. The Court of 
Directors in responding favourably to the proposal, said to the Government of Bombay in their 
letter of 21st August 1844 :— 

“ You are aware, however, that wa are invariably governed by the principle of refraining from all interfer. 
ence with the religious institutions or observances of any class of the natives of India, and therefore as the con¬ 
dition of affording the concurrence and co-operation of the Government, it is necessary that in the rules of the 
institution, as well as in the actual administration of its affairs (both of which are to be subject to the sanction of 
the Government), you should satisfy yourselves that it is exclusively applied to the benevolent purposes of educa¬ 
tion and charity.” 

55. So the Court of Directors as a condition of their co-operation and State aid (i.e., from 
the revenues of the people of all sorts of religion), made it necessary that the rules of the in¬ 
stitution, as well as the actual administration of its affairs were to be subject to the sanction of 
Government, and the institution was to be exclusively applied to the benevolent purposes of only 
education and charity, so that no religious instruction or observance should form any part of 
it, and this for a school in which all the pupils were to be of only one religion, and of hardly any 
or no doctrinal difference. 

56. This led to some correspondence, and in their Despatch of 14th July 1847 the Directors 
made the matter still more emphatically clear: — 

“4th. In our letter No. 34 of 1844 we observe that we are invariably ‘ governed by tbe principle of refraining 
from all interference with the religious instructions or observances of any class of the natives of ludia, and there¬ 
fore, as the condition of affording tho concurrence and co-operation of the Government, it is necessary that in the rules 
of the institution, as well as in the actual administration of its affairs (both of which are to be subject to tbe sanc¬ 
tion of Government), you should satisfy yourself that it is exclusively applied to the benevolent purposes of educa¬ 
tion and charity." 

“ !)lh. Your Advocate General put the right construction on this intimation when ho understood it as requiring 
that the education and charity must be of a nature to be consistent with, and that will not infringe on, the principle 
by which the Courts are governed in their interference with native institutions of this sort,—that is, that it shall 
not bo of a religious character. 

“ 6th. It would he inconsistent with the principles to which we invariably adhere, that your Government 
should become trustee for, or Bhould take any part in, the support or management of an institution for tho religious 
instruction of any division of the native community. The education, therefore, at the proposed institution must, if 
it is to receive any aid from your Government, be limited to secular objects,—the religious instruction of the pupils 
being left to their own priests or pastors.” 

57. Here, then, is a clear exposition that if an institution “is to receive any aid from Govern¬ 
ment,” “ the Education must be limited to secular objects; ” and to leave no doubt or misap¬ 
prehension in the matter, they lay down that “ the religious instruction of the pupils be left to 
their own priests aud pastors and should form no part of the institution. 

58. I do not now think it necessary to burden this note with all that has occurred in the 
United Kingdom since 1854, nor have I all the materials just now to hand. But it would be 
quite enough at present to give tiie latest action and the present position of the question there. 


England and Wales (1882). 

59. The latest Educational Code says 

“ (1) It shall not he required, as a condition of auy child being admitted into or continuing in the school, that 
ho shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school or any place of religious worship, or that he shall 
attend any religious observance or any instruction in religions subjects in the school or elsewhere, from which obser¬ 
vance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn bv his parent, attend the 
school on any day exclusively set apart for religious observance by the religious body to which his parent belongs. 

“ (2) The timo or times during which any religious observance is practised, or instruction in religions subjects 
is given at any meeting of the school, shall be either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and the 
end of such meeting, aud shall be inserted in a time-table to be approved by the Education Department, and to be 
kept permanently and conspicuously affixed in every school-room ; and any scholar may he withdrawn by his parent 
from such observance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits of the school. 

“(3) The school shall he open at all times to the inspection of any of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, so, however, 
that it shall he no part of the duties of such Inspector to enqnire into any instruction in religious subjects given at 
such school, or to examine any scholar therein in religious knowledge, or in auyreligious subject cr book. 

“(4) The school shall be conducted in accordance with the conditions required to be fulfilled by au elementary 
school in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant.” 
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Scotland (1880). 


Pari. Ret. [c 2563—1], page 37. 


60. The Code, after reciting, like the English Code, 
the nature and application of the grant, says :— 

“ In every school or department of a school, in respect ot which grants are made, the following regulations 
must be strictly observed:— 

“ (a) The school shall be open, to children of all denominations, and any child may be withdrawn by his 
parents from any instruction in religious subjects, and from any religious observance in any sucb 
school; and no child shall in any such school be placed at any disadvantage with respect to the 
secular instruction given therein by reason of the denomination to which such child or his parents 
belong, or by reason of his being withdrawn from any instruction in religious subjects. 

“ (b) The time or times during which any religious observance is practised, or instruction in religions sub¬ 
jects is given at any meeting of the school for elementary instruction, shall be either at the begin¬ 
ning or at the end, or at the beginning and at the end of such meeting, and shall be specified in a 
table approved of by the ‘ Scotch Education Department,' (Education Act, section 68 .) This time¬ 
table is to be submitted to the Inspector for approval on behalf of the Department at the time of 
his annual visit (Article 11).’’ 


Ireland. 


61. I have not to hand later Codes. Till I get them I am obliged to extract from the 
regulations in the Report of the Commissioners for the year 1865 (Yol. I, page 42) :— 

“ 1, Opportunities are to be afforded (as hereinafter provided for) to the children of all national schools for 
receiving such religions instruction as their parents or guardians approve of. 

“ 2. Religious instruction must be so arranged that each school shall he open to children of all denominations ; 
that due regard be had to parental right and authority ; that accordingly no child be compelled to receive, or to be 
present at, any religious instruction of which bis parents or guardians disapprove ; and that the time for giving it 
be so fixed that no child shall be thereby, in effect, excluded, directly or indirectly, from the other advantages which 
the school affords. 

“ 3 . A public notification of the times for religious instruction must be inserted in large letters in the ‘ time¬ 
table’ supplied by the Commissioners, who recommend that, as far as may be practicable, the general nature of 
such religious instruction he also stated therein. 

« 4 . The ‘time table’ must be constantly hung up in a conspicuous place in the school-room." 

There are several more detailed regulations which I do not quote here, as the above are 
enough to explain the main principle of the liberty of conscience. 

62. Such has been, and is itoiv, the action of the 
Kingdom. 

63. I now give some instances of the action of the Court of Directors, consistent with their 
declarations in connection with Government measure of education, of refraining from allowing 
any religious instruction or element in any institution with which they had anything to do, and 
leaving such religious instruction to the priests and pastors of the persons concerned. 

66. The Government of India, in their Despatch 
No. 37 of 26th August 1856, say 


English Government in the United 


Pavl. Ret. [72—1858], page 22. 


« 4 . With reference to the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal to appoint the Rev. Mr. Buddew, a missionary 
at Almoi'ah, to be Inspector of Schools in Kumaon and Gurhwal, we have requested His Honour to make some other 
arrangement for the supervision of the schools in those districts, pending the receipt of a reply from your Honour¬ 
able Court to our letter No. 8 of 1866, dated the 19th February," 

, „„ The reply of the Court of Directors (No. 36), 19th 

Pari. Bet. [72-1858], page 35. August 1857, is 


a 22 . You will have learned from paragraph 13 of our Despatch dated 18th February (No. 35) 1857, that it is 
our desire that clergymen shall not be employed in connection with the Government measures of education, and that 
the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Buddew to be luspector of Schools in Kumaon would not have been in accordance 
with our wishes." 


Pari. Ret, [72—1858], page 39, 


67. In the Despatch (No. 16), 11th February 1857 
to the Governor of Madras, the Directors say :— 


•i 17. , . , But, as a general rale, we wish you to bear in mind that we already have discouraged and deen 

it undesirable to appoint the ministers of any religious persuasion as Inspectors of Schools.” 

The Governor General, Lord Canning, in his Min* 
Par). Ret. [186—Sess, 2], page 520. B te 0 f 19th November 1856, said :— 


a j c ordiallv agree in the decision to which the Committee have come in admitting the evidences of revealed 
religion as contained in Butler’s Analogy and Payley’s Evidences as one of the subjects which a candidate for honours 
may select for examination. The subject being entirely optional, and consideration being bad for the studies 
pursued in affiliated institutions, in some of which theology will hold a prominent place, I cannot think that this 
will be deemed by the Honourable Court to be an infringement of the spirit of their injunction that the examination 
for degrees should not include subjects connected with religious belief." 
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64. The Court o£ Directors, however, consistently adhered to their declarations, and did not 
Pari. Ret. [210-1859], page ll. sanction the proposal of the Committee, backed by 

, the Governor General. The Despatch of Lord Stanlev, 

the Secretary of State for India (No. 4), 7th ^.pril 1859, says 


_ “ 42. The establishment of Universities was not a measure calculated, per se, to excite apprehensions in the 
native mind. It did not, in fact, bring any new principle into operation, being little more than an expansion of the 
arrangements which had, for many years, been in operation for testing the powers and attainments of the young 
men educated in the colleges and more advanced schools. No teaching of any sort was proposed to be given in 
connection with the Universities, and on the only point in connection with examinations for degrees, in respect of 
which any difficulty might have arisen, viz., that of reckoning the marks obtained by those candidates for honours 
who might voluntarily submit themselves to examination in “ Payley’s Evidences of Christianity ” and Butler’s 
“ Analogy of Revealed Religion,” the Home Authorities determined that such computation should not be allowed, 
and thus removed all possible ground of misapprehension.” 


65. Now, seeing bow the Court of Directors had acted and declared before 1854; how they 

had acted and declared after 1854 in the above instances; the lights they had before them with 
regard to the United Kingdom itself, where, though only one religion prevailed, the rights of 
conscience had been so strictly and perfectly maintained; it is unaccountable how they forgot 
their own clear interpretations and action; how they forgot that, instead of one religion, there 
were all the religions of the world in India, with their various and many divisions; how they 
forgot that the money that was to he used for grants-in-aid was not out of their own pocket, but 
the money of the people of India , and that to use such money without the consent of these peo¬ 
ple, or at least without their liberty of conscience being respected, in any manner repugnant to 
their religion or religious feelings, was a complete violation of their declarations of neutrality in 
religious matters, to refrain from allowing any support where religious instruction was given. 

66. In reply to Mr. Grant’s protest, which I have given in Appendix D, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, forgetting their former views, as I have said above, said :— 


(Despatch No. 43, 18th April 1855.) 

“ 6. The observations made by Mr. Grant upon the subjects of grant-in-aid have not escaped our attention. 

Pari Ret [72-18681 page 29 Although we have deliberately arrived at the conclusion that 

' such grants are not inconsistent with religious neutrality, and 

have accordingly sanctioned their introduction, we fully appreciate the neceesity which exists for the exercise of great 
caution in setting on foot a system which may possibly be open to misconstruction, and we fully confide in your 
discretion and care in framing the practical rules by which the grants will be distributed.” 

67. This statement, read side by side with the Court’s declarations and action in connection 
with Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Benevolent Institution, clearly shows how utterly inconsistent 
and un justifiable their above “ deliberately arrived ” conclusion was. The India Office, their 
successors, strangely kept on the same lines, and their act in this wise led to the dissent of 
Sir George Clerk, of 16th February 1870, which I have given in Appendix D. 

68. This strange inconsistency may be from the inability to resist the pressure in England 
of Exeter Hall parties, and the missions, or from a natural sympathy which Christians may feel 
for tlieir own religion. 

69. Be these or he not the reasons, the following is declared by the highest Indian official of 
the time. I give this one extract only, as it puts the case in the fullest and most plausible form, 

Pari. Ret. [72-1858], page 78. f . ro ™ highest authority in India. Lord 

Dalhousie in his Minute of 6th June 1854 says:— 


" 13. During my administration here I have carefully followed the traditional policy which has been banded 
down to the Government of India for its observance in all matters into which there enters a religious element. But 
I am of opinion that for these days we carry the principle of neutrality too far ; that even in a political point of 
view, we err in ignoring so completely as we do the agency of ministers of our own true faith in extending educa¬ 
tion among the people ; and that the time has now come when grants of money in aid of secular education, carried 
on in schools established and conducted by Christian missonaries, might be made by the Government without any 
risk of giving rise to those evils which a recognition of such agency has hitherto been, thought likely to create, and 
with the certainty of producing an immense and an immediate effect in the extension of sound secular education 
throughout the masses of the population in India.” 

It was in connection with this Minute and the Despatch of 1854, that Mr. Grant made his 
Minute, which I have given in Appendix D. 

70, Now let us consider what the above paragraph from Lord Dalhousie means. First of 
all, he admits the action he recommends, as a departure from the “ traditional policy.” He then 
forgets that the money to he used is not from his own pocket nor from that of the English public 
or of the Court of Directors, but is raised from the non-Christian people of India; that to them 
Christianity is repugnant, however true and good it may be in his and Christians’ opinion or 
faith; that the people had no voice in such disposal of their money, hut it would be the strong arm 
of Government abusing a trust iu the application of their money in a way objectionable to 
them ; that the people did not object, to the missionaries, either of Christian or of any religion, 
pursuing their pious objects with their own means, and that .even if the people’s means were °used 
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by Government in aiding any schools of any religion whatever, they might not object to this 
being done if their own “ rights of conscience " were- respected as even the Queen desired, and 
parents allowed to withdraw their children from any religious class or observance ,• and that even 
in the United Kingdom, the mere divisions of only one religion necessitated the enforcement and 
strict observance of the “ conscience clause/' and in India with all the religions of the world, 
and where neutrality in religion was a paramount necessity and fundamental principle, both 
politically and righteously, the necessity of observing the rights of conscience was a hundred-fold 
greater. His Lordship wails over ignoring the agency of the ministers of his true faith, but 
this wail would be right only if His Lordship or Government themselves found the money or 
from the English budget. The English Government or people or the English missions could, 
of course, spend any money of their own in extending the missionary agency to gain their pious 
objects, but they have no right, in principle or policy, to spend the money of the people of India 
for such objects. 

71. His Lordship alludes to the “ traditional policy," and what was it ? The Despatches about 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Benevolent Institution clearly laid down and interpreted it. But His Lord- 
ship either forgot it or did not know it. His Lordship points out that the time had then come to 
give grants-in-aid to missionary schools. This could have been done not only then hut at any time 
previously, if the “ rights of conscience " had also been associated with the grant. If not, then 
the time for misappropriating our money against our religious convictions and feelings could 
never come. What is inherently wrong can never be right. 

73. Lastly, the unfortunate fallacy that because the missionary schools aided in supplying 
education, Government could stultify themselves and be accommodating, according to the wrong 
principle of ‘'.the end justifying the means," is the cause of this course. 

73. His Lordship made light of the risks of the political evils of interference with religious 
feelings. But by the irony of fate, not long after, in “ the General Report of Public Instruction 
in the Lower Provinces of the. Bengal Presidency for the year 1855-56," these very risks came 
forth on the surface, and gave their warning, unfortunately to unwilling ears. I quote from the 
Despatch of the Court (No. 52) of 13th April 1858, which gives the extracts from the above- 
mentioned report. The Court say.— 

“ 3 . Our attention has been drawn to the following passages in the Report of Mr. Chapman, Inspector of 

Education in Behar, which formed part of the volume referred 
Pati. Bet. [190-1858,] pages 1 , 2 . to. The statements contained in these extracts appear to us of 

so much importance that we have deemed it expedient to address you at once on the subject of them, without waiting 
the Resolutions of your Government on the general report with which we expect to be furnished in due time:— 

“ In addition to such obstacles as are peculiar to no special period, I must here remind you that in judging of 
the results of our first quarter’s operations, due weight should be given to the special accidents which have militated 
against us during that period. The principal of these was the design of depriving the gaol prisoners of their lotahs. 
This is still universally believed to be the opening act of a 'general scheme, of which tho educational system is 
supposed to be a part, for the forcible conversion of the natives to Christianity. The fact is, the presentiment is 
strong, and by no means transitory, that Government will not only attempt to make its subjects Christians, but will 
succeed in doing so. The conviction in shaved in alike by all olasses and all sects, and I do not think it is in the 
power of Government to remove it. This uneasy feeling is ready to display itself on the most trivial occasions; and 
t he circulation lately of a controversial appeal to the influential Muhammadans throughout the country, by some person 
in Calcutta, was at once attributed to Government, and bas excited universal alarm among both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, adding materially to the difficulties which beset our plans.” 

And—< 

“ The reception of my subordinates by the people generally continues tolerably satisfactory, though they report 
to me that it is often impossible to persuade the people that the sole object of Government is not a proselytising one. 

I have already said that I believe it to be out of our power altogether to get rid of this feeling." 

Also— 

“ I am now able to confirm by my own experience the existence of the strongest prejudices against the educational 
measures on the part of the people,—prejudices that are only strengthened by any attempt to reason against them. 

‘ How are we to believe,' said one set of Villagers to roe, ‘ that Government will not interfere with our religion, when 
we see the missionaries who are paid by them ? 1 And from this ground I could not drive them. 

« 9 . In the above passages, and in many other parts of Mr. Chapman’s reports, there are statements of the most 
important character with respect to the apprehensions entertained by the natives of interference with their religions 
on the part of the Government in their educational proceedings. 

“ 10. The Government will adhere, with good faith, to its ancient policy of perfect neutrality in matters affect¬ 
ing the religion of the people of India; and we most earnestly cautioned all those in authority under it not to afford, 
bytheir conduct, the least colours to the suspicion that that policy has undergone, or will undergo, any change.” 

“ 12. . . . When the Government of India makes a promise to the people, there must not be afforded to them 
grounds for a doubt as to its fidelity to its word.” 

74. Mr. Chapman wrote for 1855-56. The Mutiny afterwards passed over Government/s 
head, and the above despatch is written in 1858. I am one of those who think that such wrong 
application of the grant-in-aid, and which found an expression of protest in perhaps this one 
report only from an outspoken Inspector, was laying up of a store of inflammable substance 
which added to the fury and force of the conflagration of the Mutiny. How many other 

26 
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Inspectors may have, or mighthave, spoken if they had chosen, of this unfortunate current of 
feeling that was running throughout India from this mistake ? 

75, How far, subsequently, “ the good faith ” to its “ ancient policy ” promised in the above 
extract in paragraph 10 has been observed since, I leave alone. I only desire that the future 
may be decided upon on just and righteous principles, and the great and universal law of the 
“ liberty and rights of conscience ” be assorted and maintained. Only in justice to some high 
officials I may say that some of them declared then the opinions about the inconsistent and 
mistaken conduct of the Indian authorities, both at Home and India. 

76. It is time now to consider coolly and calmly this policy, and I cannot but think that a 
careful reconsideration will show that it is absolutely necessary to move in India on the same 
lines as in the United Kingdom. Leaving the missionary schools alone, the question is of far 
wider scope and significance, and it will be difficult to repair the mischief when too late, and 
disaster results. 


77. A general idea is now spreading among natives that religious education is necessary for 
their children. Schools among natives must increase. There will be places in which there are a 
majority of some one religion. Suppose a place has the majority of Muhammadans. They open a 
school, and fulfilling all the conditions of the grant-in-aid rules, ask for a grant. Suppose they 
make the reading of the Koran and Muhammadan observances compulsory, what are the minority— 
the Hindus, or Christians, or Jews or Parsis—to do ? Are they to be forced to learn 
Muhammadanism or go without any education, as far as Government can help with the grant ? 
Or will Government give to each religion a separate school for their small numbers ? If not, 
will the grant to the one school only, and thereby aiding proselytising, he strict neutrality, upon 
the solid foundation of which the British rule is based ? And will it be at all practicable to 
carry out such a policy, without setting religion against religion and its dire consequences ? It is 
needless my descanting more upon this subject of both the political and righteous necessity of 
observing the rights of conscience, as it is thoroughly discussed and thrashed out in Parliament 
and finally decided upon, and is as settled as the'law of gravitation. It is one of the greatest 
triumphs of modern civilization. 

78. When this “right liberty of conscience ” is Lilly recognised by Government, and 
understood by tlve people, then only will they believe in the honesty of their rulers in their 
declaration of neutrality in religions matters. Policy, justice, good faith and honour, and the 
stability of the British rule, demand the necessity of the “ liberty of the rights of conscience ” 
in all matters, educational or others. 

79. If, after this, any parents choose to allow their children to attend classes of other religions, 

-. the choice will be their own, and neither the school nor 

ar ‘ e ' *■ " page ‘ the State will be to blame j also if any natives choose to 

act like the Hindu who established the Jainarayan College at Benares and made itover to the Church 
Missionary Society, with all its endowments ; certainly the missionaries of any religion are quite wel¬ 
come to such voluntary gifts, and no right-thinking person would find fault with them. I appeal 
to the pious people of England. Let those who desire to gain the merit of evangelising India, do 
so at their own expense, instead of resorting to the un-English way of forcing our hands with the 
aid of the strong arm of the Government. If Christians claim “ the rights and liberty of con¬ 
science ” they cannot deny them to the non-Christians. They have to do to others what they 
wish others should do to them. To take advantage of our necessities and poverty for education, 
is a moral coercion far worse than physical coercion. The latter one may resist, but before the 
former the poor man is prostrate and helpless. 


80. Says the Bishop of Limerick :—“ So had not taught, so had acted not, the great Head of 
our religion and His Apostles. They had offered freely the word of life to those who would 
receive it, but in no instance had they attempted to coerce men to its perusal/* and lays down 
for his guidance “ that excellent rule,—‘ do unto others as you would be done by. ” Is, then, the 
present compulsion to attend religious classes and observances in mission schools worthy of Chris¬ 
tian tolerance, charity, and of the example of “ the great Head " himself and his Apostles ? 
Allow us our heaven-given rights and liberty of conscience, and we shall be thankful, most 
heartily , for all the educational good the missions may do in this country. 


Pari. Return, 1859—210, page 14. 


81. Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 7th April 1859 
says:— 


“ Some of the greatest friends of native education, however, who are warmly interested in missionary opera¬ 
tions, declared themselves before the Parliamentary Committee of 1853, . . ., further observed that it would not 

be honest to accept the consent of the pupils themselves to attend the classes * and it was not probable that the 
assent of the parents would be given.” 


# Meaning Hible Classes in Government schools. 
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Tliis is quite true for missionary schools also, that it is not honest to accept the so-called 
eonsent of the pupils, unless the parents are allowed their liberty of conscience, and consent 
willingly, with a full knowledge of their choice, to allow their children to attend. Can it be the 
mission of Christianity and its missionaries to stifle the conscience of a people and deprive it of 
its holy rights and liberties ? And is it for the British Government to join in this unholy work, 
with the additional unrighteousness of using our own money for the purpose ? Perfect religious 
neutrality is not only the only righteous course, but it is the rock upon which British rule stands. 
Shake that rock, and a volcano will burst that may do immeasurable harm. 

82. I make the above appeal to the missions, also, because they taunt Government that Gov¬ 
ernment discredit their own religion by ignoring it in their schools. But the reality is, that it 
is the missionary gentlemen themselves who discredit their own religion by not acting according 
to its great principle, to do us would be done by, and do violence to the most important and 
Divine rights of the conscience of man. 

83. The grant-in-aid to schools or colleges that are conducted like St. Xavier's College of 
Bombay is legitimate. Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsees, Protestants, &c., attend it, and all are at 
perfect liberty to withdraw from the religious lessons or observances. There is only one objection in 
this college, that the religious classes are held during school-hours. If this objection is removed 
by taking religious lessons either before or after school-hours, it will be then strictly according 
to the requirements of the Education Acts of the United Kingdom. The only question then 
will be, is it self-paying or not ? 

Higher Education. 

84. I have confined myself in this note to primary education; but I have something to 
say about higher education. Unfortunately at present all my necessary materials are not at 
hand, and I have hardly any time before me to iay my views fully before tlie Commission. It is 
my life-long conviction, that higher education must not only be maintained as it is, but much 
more largely extended. Without the head, the body will be worthless. It is the higher educa¬ 
tion that has created the present right appreciation of education and gratitude to the givers, 
that has supplied the instruments of taking it to lower levels, and is helping on primary educa¬ 
tion. It is the higher education that will guide and direct the mass to the proper direction in 
which their energies and aims should move; that will supply the brain and nerve-power of 
India, without which lower education will not be only useless, but being guideless, will be 
mischievous and reckless. It is higher education that will give to India its “ thinkers ” and will 
raise India in the scale of humanity and civilization; that will give to the natives a true notion 
of what man is, and his relations with God and man. The public spirit, the growing desire to 
perform the duties of citizenship and loyal subjects, and such other higher qualities of human 
nature, developing themselves at present under many difficulties, and the intelligent and loyal 
help and service and the true interpretation of their motives, aims and efforts to do good, which 
Government are now receiving more and more every day, are the fruits of higher education. 
It is higher education, by. supplying local instruments for representation and for all the services, 
that is solving and will solve the great problem of reviving India and making her prosperous, 
materially and morally. It is higher education that has called out, as if by a magic wand, the 
uative press and literature, institutions like the student's society with its fruit of female education, 
the Dnyan Prasarak, the Rahanumae Muzdiashna, and the Prarthana Samaj, for social and 
religious reforms, efforts for widow re-marriage and to raise woman in social status and all like 
institutions of mental, social, moral and religious progress, all over India, and will further all such 
progress in a thousand ways, perceptible and imperceptible. It is the leaven and lever to raise the 
whole mass. It is higher education which, with the development of its higher nature, leads the 
mind to know what creation is in all its physical, mental and moral varieties, and its Creator. 
Strike higher education, and you cut off the “head and soul" of education and progress, leaving 
the limbs to straggle and straggle, without any good to the people themselves or intelligent 
loyalty and appreciation of the British rule. Higher education is the hope and promise of 
India; to check it will undo almost all the good that has hitherto been done. 

85. I do not mean to say that Government desire to strike at higher education, or that they 
do not understand its absolute necessity for some years to come under Government's fostering 
care : but they say they have not means enough for both primary and high education. To this 
plea I strongly demur. Whether through taxation or rates and cesses or fees or voluntarily, it is 
from the same well—the means of the people—that funds have to be raised. It is idle to say 
that India cannot supply the means to provide both high and low education or rather all her national 
wants, of which education is but apart, if, as I repeatedly and earnestly urge, India is allowed 
to keep and enjoy the fruit of her labour and is relieved of the great burden of foreign agencies, 
which inflict upon her all the evils of a daily foreign invasion. The circulation of blood in the 
human body, kept up to its natural quantity, supplies nourishment to all its parts of every variety. 
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If the unceasing 1 drain of the blood of India is checked, it will nourish her wholelbody 1 meivery 
variety of its condition. India can then easily supply, say a rupee a head, or L2U,UUU,UUU tor 
her educational wants, and the same blood will circulate for all sorts of other purposes. 


Female Education. 

86. In conjunction with Professors Patton and Reid and several other members of the 
Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, I had taken a large share in the first establishment of 
o-irls’ schools in Bombay, in 1849, as a spontaneous effort of the natives themselves. Phis effort 
has resulted in the present state of female education in the Bombay Presidency, and has, I believe, 
also given much impetus to the good cause in other parts of India. 

87. It is not of much use for me to enter here into the character of the arduous and anxious 
efforts first made, and the serious odium, difficulties and risks, which the promoters had to contend 
with. But I think it is due to the four Parsi gentlemen who cordially welcomed me and my 
application for help, and at once most promptly and in the nick of time gave us funds enough to 
carry on the schools for two years, that I should take this opportunity of expressing my sincere 
obiinations to them, and state their names, which, in accordance with their wishes were not made 
known at the time. These four gentlemen were the late Nosserwanjee Mancherjee Lama and 
Dliunieebhoy Nosserwanjee Cama and Messrs. Framjee Nosserwanjee Patel and Lnrsetjee 
Nosserwanjee Cama. Without the timely aid afforded by these gentlemen, I do not know whether 
we would have succeeded in our efforts as we did. The Parsis have taken our original Parsi 
schools into their own hand, and in that community female education has now fairly become a 
social necessity. The moral and active support of some influential Englishmen like bir Lrskine 
Perry Mr. LeGeyt, Dr. Stovell, &c., helped us much in forwarding the cause.^ One of the 
immediate and satisfactory results of our efforts was the opening of girls’ schools m connection 
with Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution. 

88. The Students’ Literary and Scientific Society has still the charge of the first Hindu 
schools,' and every possible encouragement and aid by Government should be given to them tor 
further progress. 

89. Among the various difficulties we had to contend with was the want of female teachers. 
Somethin"- has been done in this direction by Government, but much more should be done, as a 
large supply of good teachers and their own efforts among their own sex will he a further import¬ 
ant means of furthering the cause and securing the sympathy and co-operation of native 
ladies. 

When even boys’ schools were first opened, there was, it is well known, difficulty enough in 
o-ettino- pupils, and for a long time education was given quite free. It was when the numbers 
m the Government schools increased largely that the payment of small fees was iirst 
introduced. 

90. The first Central School in Bombay was established in 1818 ; and not till 1841, or after 

nearly a quarter of a century, was the first attempt 
Pdrsi Prakasli, page 143. maf l e to introduce fees. 


91 Such were the earnest, cautious, and gradual steps by which boys’ schools were nursed 
and fostered, till the people began to understand and realise their direct and indirect benefits, and 
became willing to pay the small fees first introduced. 

92 Now in the case of girls’ schools it may be easily understood that with strong prejudice 

against female education among the people generally, and no direct inducement of immediate 
benefit to the parents like that for the education of the boys, it is very necessary that tor a good 
time to come Government should encourage and nurse, as liberally and as freely as possible, the 
establishment of new schools, with as few restrictions as possible for contributions or fees from 
the natives themselves. Efficiency in the schools should no doubt be required, but beyond that 
Government aid must be large and liberal. The time will come when natives generally will see 
the benefit of female education as a great social necessity to rise in civilization and to advance 
social happiness and progress; and will understand that woman had as much right to exercise 
and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and duties of this world as man, each working towards the 
common good in her or his respective sphere. But that time has not come yet, and the extent of 
female education all over India is yet extremely meagre indeed. I urge.Government with every 
earnestness to develope this part of peoples’ education to its utmost extent as one of the most 
powerful and effective means of creating the auxiliary and important home education, of raising 
the social condition and of promoting the general civilization of the people of this country. Good 
and educated mothers only will raise good and educated sons. . 

93 _ The following figures show what a very poor number of scholars there is in girls’ schools 
of all kinds throughout India. 
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GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 

Number of Scholars on 31st March 1881 on Register. 



High Schools. 

Middle Schools. 

: 

liOwEB Schools. 

. 









Normal. 

Total. 


English. 

English. 

Vernacular, 

English. 

Vernacular. 



Bengal (1) 

612 

2,217 

2,139 


7,066 

36 

12,070 

Madras (2) 

38 

316 

58 

5,863 

15,330 

119 

21,724 

Bombay 

25 

1,309 

... 

... 

17,612 

66 

19,012 

N..W. Provinces and Oudh. 

... 

348 

... 

1,334 

7,572 

85 

9,339 

Punjab .... 

... 

9 


544 

9,142 

208 

9,903 

Central Provinces . 

... 

... 

... 

456 

2,919 

20 

3,395 








76,443 


Or say 100,000 to make up for any omissions or indigenous schools; 


University 

‘Education, 

Secondary. 

High. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Primary. 

Normal. 

Madras bar. 

Other 

Schools. 

(1) In Table I, -page 106, 

the figures given are 6 

611 

4,914 

6,383 

20,681 

64 

1 

6 


Total , 34,546 

But the details given in Table No. 2, pages 106-7, do not make up these figures, and I do not know how to account for this. 

High. Middle. Primary, Art. Normal. 

(2) In Table 1 (page iii, General Tables) the figures given are . . 38 377 31,790 11 125 =* 32,341, 

But the details given in Table No. II, page vi, do not make up these figures. I do not know why. 

94. Thus out of a scliool-age population for primary schools (say 1 in 14) of about 
13,000,000 or 20,000,000 (see paragraph 2 above) out of a 'population of 186,000,000 there are 
only 100,000 attending schools of all kinds, leaving nearly the whole mass untouched. This 
shows what strenuous efforts have yet to be made before Government can at all say that they have 
done much in this important matter. It is chiefly with this means that the curse of life-long 
widowhood among Hindus and other such evils will be removed at the blessed hands of our 
English rulers—as those of sail and infanticide have been. 


Bombay, 

The 16th September 1882. 


DAHABHAI NAOROJI. 
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(1) The numbers in 1882— England 4,045,000, Scotland 545,000. 

(2) In some stages age ta taken up to 21, and I take roughly 1 in 6 for 3 to 13. 

(3) I take population approximately lor 1881 from the (Sixth Issue), Statistical Tables (Calcutta), 
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(1 ) This total includes returns from some States and Territories which did not report ser of teacher*. 

(2) One Director of. Public Instruction for each Province. 






APPENDIX A —continued. 
Elementary Schools. 
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28 
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Elementary Schools. 
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(!) The cDirect figure ia 6a, SR I take roughly 6». for children 3 to 13. (») The correct figure is £ 1 - 1 M. I take roughly £1-10-0 for children 3 to 13. 0) Excluding Burma, say R2.26,00,000. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Extract from report f rom Mb. T. B. Kiskham,— Dated 30th April 1880. 

“ I have the honour to submit, for the information of the Panchdyat, my report on the annual examination of 
the Central and Branch Schools of your institution. My report has been somewhat delayed in consequence of the 
large amount of written work which I gave in the examination, the careful assessment of which has consumed a 
good deal of time ; but the delay gives me the advantage of being-able to state to the Panelidyat, with a precision 
and confidence I could not otherwise have done, the degree of efficiency attained in the various classes of your 
schools. I may state at the outset, and in a sentence, that the schools are on the whole in a highly efficient condition. 
The reports of Colonel Waddington who examined them for many years in succession had prepared me to expect a, 
high standard, hut I am happy to be able. to. report that my anticipations in this respect have been more than 
realised. 

#*#'***# $## 

Conclusion. 

“ 19, I have now reported to the Panclidyat my opinions as to the scholastic condition of the various sections of 
their admirable charity. My report, as will be seen, is t almost uniformly favourable, Th.e Sir Jamsatjee Jeejeebhoy 
Benevolent Institution formerly had some reputation’as a school for mathematics. Mr. Wadia, the present principal* 
has, I think, made the school remarkable for its efficiency in English. It is a great advantage to a school to have a 
subject to which, without neglecting other subjects, special attention can be paid ; and Mr. Wadia’s literary studies 
have well fitted him to make English such a subject in your institution. His own excellent text-hook should by all 
means he introduced into class use. If the progress made during the year be sustained in future, and if Mr. Wadia 
continue his exertions towards making English a speciality in your school, your institution will soon he second to 
no high school in Bombay. I may add in conclusion that it is with gj-eat pleasure I have found myself able to so 
completely endorse and confirm the highly favourable reports made to the Panchdyat in previous years by Colonel 
Waddington." 


Extract from report from Mb. H. P. Jacob,— Dated 8th January 1881. 

“ 3th. My general impression of the boys’ schools is that they are all in a sound and efficient state. The per¬ 
formances of the central, high, and Anglo-vernacukr schools were, as they ought to be, the best; but in all of the- 
schools I observed a scholarly spirit and zeal for work which is unsurpassed in any other institution in Bombay, 
and which after perusing the reports of my predecessors I must regard as a tradition of the institution. I also 
thought that the moral tons of all the school-boys and girls was most praiseworthy, the respectful and orderly 
demeanour of the pupils and their conscientious abstention from any attempt to deceive the examiner being especially 
noticeable. I may here say a word about the penmanship and recitation of the pupils. Great attention had 
evidently been paid to these important subjects, and this I have no doubt largely accounted for the satisfactory 
manner in which the boys’ written work was pat oat of hand and for the clearness of their pronunciation, 
in the ‘Oral,’ 

“ These two accomplishments, I need hardly say, are invaluable in themselves, quite apart from the temporary 
advantage which they secure of favourably impressing an examiner at school or college.” 


Extract from report from Colonel T. : Waddington,— Dated 10th December 1881. 



eipline, and .general efficiency,, with any schools of their class in the Presidency. This high opinion has’been 
expressed by me in previous reports, and 1 am glad to find that it 1ms been endorsed by Professor Kirkham 
report for 1879,80. and Mr. Jacob in his report for 1880-81.” am m ins. 


Ex, tract from Colonel Barton the Political Agent’s speech, at a Darbdr held at Bhdvna»ar to m-cnent tl, 0 i 

of Rdo Bahddur to Mr. GopAlji Surbhai DeSai. ° F teanacfc 

(Kathiawar Political Agency Gazette, 23rd March 1882.) 

" Fortunately for the province, Edo Bahadur Gopdlji Surbhdi . . was appointed to, a similar office (Deputy 

Inspector) in Kathidwdr in the following year, and to his tact and temper and judgment that much of the success 
which has subsequently been attained is due. ... 

' “Well, ftao Bn. ndd nr Gopalji Surbhdi took charge of his appointment in 1865, when not only was the educa¬ 
tional system in its infancy,, but it was. also in a very precarious state ; its dissolution was threatened by the dispute 
regarding the levy of fees, the masters were badly paid and of inferior quality, there was no provision for pension 
no training institution, no^high schools, no scholarships, no margin for contingencies or prizes, no school-houses or 
libraries or furniture. Rao Bahddur Gopdlji Surbhdi set himself manfully to remedy all these defects ; he travelled 
through the length and breadth of the land, he visited the Chiefs in their capitals and the people in their 
villages, and he found his reward in the liberality with which his calls were responded to. He started with 54 
schools aud about 3,600 scholars, and now.we have a grand total of 625 schools and 35,000 pupils ; we not onlv 
have four high schools, but we can also point with pride to the noble buildings in which we are standin"- built at the 
expense of His Highness the Thdkor Sf£heb, and to the line erections at Jundgad and Rdjkot, which we owe to the 
liberality of His Highness the Nawab Sdheb. Good substantial school-houses have been built in every direction we 
have an excellent teaching staff, and our funds are in a prosperous state. We have about three and a half ldkhs in 
the Educational Funds, and we have an inexhaustible source of'wealth to back us in the princely benefactions of the 
Chiefs of the province. It is. not to-day a question of a half-anna eess or an educational rate. We know that we- 
can depend upon' the spontaneous liberality of our nobles to the extent, if necessary, of a lakh of rupees. 
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“ This is what Government writes as regards the last phase of education in KathiSwir : ‘ Not the least^ sati s- 
factory portion of the educational statistics is that relating to Native States; of educational funds the Director 
says the K<Ethis£wttr Agency and several of the more advanced of the Native States elsewhere have long ago beaten 
our worst, and will doubtless soon rival our best, districts. The total ascertained expenditure by the Native States 
of the Presidency (excluding Baroda) on public instruction is Rs. 5,63,732, of which Rs. 2,79,175 belong to Kathia¬ 
war and appear to be remarkably well administered.’ 

“ Now these results are due in a great measure to the admirable way in which Rdo Bahadur Gop£lji Surbhdi 
has performed his duties, and to the order and method introduced and carried out by him.” 

Had an Englishman been in the Rao Bahadur's place, I do not know what rewards and pro¬ 
motions he would not have received. 


APPENDIX C. 

Irish National Education, Page 503. 

Hansard, Volume 73, 4th March 1844. 

Marquis of Normandy— 

“ He was convinced that after the statement which he had made, the attention of Government would be drawn 
Jo the subject, and that they would take steps to check in time such injudicious attempts to interfere with the 
system of national education in Ireland, which he was satisfied that both tbe Government and the Legislature 
decided to see carried out in a fair and impartial spirit.” 

Hansard, Volume 119, 16th March 1852, page 1131. 

Lord Monteagle— 

“On the other hand, what was the object of the system proposed to he established by the Noble Earl who last 
addressed the House (the Earl of Roden) ? It was a strictly spiritual system of education which he recommended, 
leading, as the Noble Earl himself had sought to prove, to an extensive amount of proselytism. It was the very 
system which the Noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), when Secretary for Ireland, had condemned.” . . . 

The Marquis Clanricarde— 

“ It was said by another Noble Earl (the Earl of Roden), that if they had Protestant schools in Ireland they 
would get Catholic children to come to them, and they would be able to convert these children. The Noble Earl 
approved conscientiously of that system; but he (the Martinis of Clanricarde) differed from him, and so did Parlia¬ 
ment, and a system, not of exclusive, but of united education, was established under which good, sound, conscien- 
tious Roman Catholics could he sent to the schools.” . , . 

Hansard, Volume 124, H. L., 7th March 1853. 

National Education (Ireland). 

The Earl of Aberdeen (head of the Government)— 

“ The original object aud main principle of the system, as he apprehended, was non-interference with the 
religious tenets of the children. It was a system of joint secular education and of separate religious education. 
That principle had been perfectly maintained. Be believed that since the very commencement of the system there 
had. not been one single instance of proselytism in any of these schools.” . . . 

The Bishop of Limerick— 

« _ >, al l been resident in Ireland for thirty-two years and had during that period occupied many 

responsible "positions. . ... . It would not be deemed presumptuous in one who had had so good an opportunity 
of viewing the working of the national system of education in Ireland to offer some observations to their Lordships 
upon the subject; Prom his experience of that system he felt justified in saying, and he did so with the utmost 
integrity of purpose aud of feeling, that there was no system of education as well adapted to-the people of Ireland 
as the national system. He did not mean to say that as a Protestant Minister he would, had a choice been in his 
power have selected that system for his own people iu preference to some other, but he did mean to state that tak¬ 
ing into consideration the circumstances of Ireland, the division that prevailed among its inhabitants upon the 
subject of religion, the various religious sections into which they separated, no system could have been devised 
which would have answered the exigencies of that country so well. It was needless for him to enter into the various 
topics connected with the question of education in Ireland. Their Lordships had beard of the Kildare-street 
Society which for some time appeared to he in a flourishing condition, hut which had never taken root among the 
Roman Catholic portion of the population. Why was it that that Society had not answered the purpose for which 
it had been established ? Simply because it was a system which carried with it the element of compulsion—an 
element contrary to the first principles of human nature, and one which therefore could never have flourished for any 
lengthened period. - • • 

“The national system of education was no novel system ; in 1812 the Commissioners had been appointed upon 
the subject of education in Ireland. The members of that Commission were the Archbishop of Armagh, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cashel, the Bishop of Killala, and Dr. Elriuton, the Provost of Dublin University. iVhat had been the 
result of the inquiry instituted by that Commission ? In the report which had been made by those gentlemen 

whose names he had just mentioned, they had expressed their unanimous opinion that no plan of education could 

be carried into execution, unless it was explicitly avowed and clearly understood that no attempt should be made.to 
exercise an influence over the peculiar religious tenets of any sect. - 
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“ Your Lordships were well aware that when the system of national education began to develops itself in Ireland, 
that controversy had become rife, and such a dispute had been raised about it that it was scarcely possible to weigh 
the arguments coolly or dispassionately upon one side or upon the other. He had, however, determined to take the 
matter into his own hands and to act for himself. He looked narrowly into the principle involved in the question, 
and had been guided in coming to a decision upon it. by that excellent rule, “ do unto others as yon would be 
done by.” 

“ He yielded to no man in his veneration for the Scriptures ; he took them to be the enlivening ray of his reason 
as well as the purifying principle of his will, and he could say in sincerity and truth that they were dearer to him 
than thousands of gold or silver; but he had yet to learn, because he believed all Scriptures to have been written by 
inspiration and to be eminently calculated to bless the human race; be had yet to learn, because he venerated the 
sacred volume as he did, that therefore be was at liberty to compel the reading of it, or *vh:it was the same thing, 
that he was to debar thousands upon thousands of his fellow-creatures from the blessings of education because they 
were restricted from the liberty which he himself enjoyed. So had not taught, so had acted not, the great Head 
of our religion, and His Apostles. They had offered freely the Word of Life to those who would receive it, but in no 
.instance had they attempted to coerce men to its perusal.” ... 


Tire Bishop of Norwich— 

“ . . . But the disproportion in the South and West was so large that in many parishes it would 
be impossible to eolleot Protestant children enough to constitute a claim for any separate grant. Why, 
the schools would become Roman Catholic schools and the Protestant children must receive Roman Ca¬ 
tholic instruction. Assuming, then, that the national system of education in Ireland combining the edu¬ 
cation of children of various denominations must be the system adopted, the question was, how to apply the religi¬ 
ous element P If, on the one hand, they attempted to make the religious teaching sufficient and what it ought to 
he, they were obliged to invade the rights of conscience. If, on the other hand, they wished to respect the rights of 
conscience they were obliged to pare down the religious teaching so that it necessarily became meagre and defective. 
When they came to judge of the national education system in Ireland with respect to the religious element, it could 
not justly be compared with what they considered religious instruction for children ought to be. If he were asked 
whether be should be satisfied with the national system and its religious element in a school cmnposed.of children 
over whose education he had entire control, he would say ‘ No,' but their Lordships must judge of that system by 
a due consideration of the difficulties inherent in the very nature of a national system.” ... 


28th April 1853. 


Education—Ireland. 


Sir. John Young— 


The claim was that these parties should be ■ permitted to draw from the funds of 
the State moneys for schools in which they should be allowed to insist that every child 
without exception attending- them should read the Holy Scriptures from the authorised version. 
It was true his honourable friend said that the children who attended those schools where this 
rule was strictly enforced, attended voluntarily; upon that point he would touch presently ; but 
let the House recollect the state of Ireland. Two-thirds of its population was Roman Catholic, 
and it so happened that these two-thirds consisted of the very classes who were most likely to 
stand in need of the public money to enable them to obtain education. . . , These Roman 
Catholics must he taken to he sincerely attached to the doctrine and teaching of their Church : 
their Church was one that required implicit dependence upon its authority from its members; 
and it restricted its followers, and especially the young, in the use of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment. Therefore, the Roman Catholics had a conscientious objection to have the au¬ 
thorised version of the Scriptures read by their children : they were poor and dependent: their 
allowing their children to read the Scriptures in the schools of their own accord was out of the 
question; their religion was opposed to it, and they would not allow them to read it, except an 
improper inducement was held out to them on the one hand or an improper pressure was put upon 
them on the other. But it was said the children attended the schools voluntarily. Now that 
assertion must be taken with considerable qualification. In many parts of Ireland it might be 
that the Church Education Society's school was the only one school in the parish : and the people 
were so keenly alive to the advantages of education that they would send their children to the 
only school in the parish even at the risk of interference with their faith. Again, these Roman 
Catholic labourers were the poorest and most dependent classes in the country, although he re¬ 
joiced that altered circumstances were beginning to place them in a better position. . . , And 
these poor people,—for no one was warmer-hearted than the Irish labourer, or more grateful for 
favours bestowed on him,—these poor people not liking to fly in the face of their benefactors, 
when they asked them to send their children to school, were liable to be bribed and seduced into 
consenting to do that for which, in their conscience, they felt the greatest repugnance. Well then, 
for these reasons, he thought the House was bound to take care that Protestants should not be 
allowed to enforce the reading of the Scriptures upon the Roman Catholic child whether his 
parent wished it or not. . . . And the more dependent and helpless the person was, the more 
anxious they ought to be not to interfere with liis religious convictions or to offend his religious 
feelings. ... It had now been twenty-ono years in existence, and its main object, as stated in 
Secretary Stanley’s letter of instructions, was to extend to tho poor of Ireland a system of educa¬ 
tion from which even the suspicion of proselytism should be banished. . . . He maintained that 
the great merit of the system was that there was no compulsion whatever, and that even in the 
case of all the children in a school being of the same religion, still nothing was taught that could 
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ni the slightest degree hurt the feelings of others, and no hooks were read or word was uttered 
that could interfere with the conscientious convictions of any one. The effect of such a system 
was that a minority, however weak in numbers, were safe from interference ; and that the major¬ 
ity, however overwhelming, were taught respect for the conscientious convictions of others.”. . . 

Mr. Lucas gives an instance of covert coercion by Lord Glancarty to induce children to be 
sent to a Protestant school, page 600. 

Lord Naas— 

“ The Honourable Member for Meath, Mr. Lucas, had asked him whether he thought it possible to establish a 
system by which Roman Catholics might he educated by Protestant clergy. In his opinion that was impossible. 
He disclaimed all desire to convert a system of education supported by the public funds into a system of prose- 
lytism.” 

Sir J. Graham— 

“ And even now.the Scripture extracts are not enjoined as any portion of the teaching in the national school; 
they are merely permitted to be taught subject to the absolute veto of the parents of any one child who may object 
to the use of these extracts: such is the rule now; such was the rule from the first commencement of the system., 

. . . Dr. Chalmers’ biographer says: ‘ During the last few months of his life the subject of national education 
was much upon his mind. The following was written about a week before his death and comes to us sealed with 
the impressive character of being the last formal expression of his truly enlightened judgment on any great public 
question.’ Dr. Chalmers says on this subject: ‘ I would suffer parents to select what part of education they 

wanted for their children : and would not force arithmetic upon them, if all they wanted was writing and reading ; 
and as little would I force any part of religious instruction that was given in the school if all they wanted 
w as secular education.’ ” 


APPENDIX D. 

Minute by the Honoubabie J. P. Geant, dated 12th October 1854. 


Pari. Ret. No. 72—1858, page 79. 


“ . . . The following are the circumstances which 
have caused me to keep the present papers before me 
so long. 

« My difficulty arose from, that part of the Minute of the Most Noble the Governor General, 
in which it is proposed, as suggested by Mr. MacLeod, to support missionary schools by public 
money where they impart a good secular education, and to increase the efficiency of such schools 
hy errants-in-aid. The Governor General admits that this proposal is in violation of the tradi¬ 
tional policy handed down to the Government of India for its observance in all matters into 
which there enters a religious element. Now, the originators of this traditional policy were the 
founders of no less a work than the British Empire in India; and of all the parts of the work 
they founded, that in which their success has been most striking is that in which the religious 
element is concerned. This proposal was also in violation of an unbroken chain of express orders 
issued by a long succession of Home Governments. Apart from such considerations, the ques¬ 
tion in itself appeared, as it still appears, to me momentous ; and feeling upon^ it as strongly as 
I did, I thought that I ought not, when it was thus opened by the Governor General, to abstain 
from recording my opinion upon it, after as careful and impartial a review of it as 1 could give 
to such a question; although I was aware that, being so unfortunate as to differ from His Lord- 
ship'’s opinion upon it, I should not be able to put my views upon paper in a manner becoming 
the occasion without occupying much time that I should find it difficult to afford fiom other 
pressing business. 

« The subject was one on which I have reflected and observed much ever since I have been in 
India • and it was one on which I had already been called upon to give an official opinion before 
I saw the present papers. Before this grave question was raised in the Government of India by 
the Governor General’s Minute, the same measure had been proposed in connection with verna¬ 
cular education in Bengal, in the Council of Education by Mr. Ilalliday, who, before his eleva¬ 
tion to the office of Lieutenent-Governor, was a member of that body to which also 1 belong. 
I had then expressed an opinion strongly against the proposal; and subsequently I have placed 
that opinion, in writing, upon the records of the Council of Education, but m such a form as 
„ave me no help in the task I then thought myself hound to undertake in this place. For several 
weeks after these papers reached me, I was much engaged in very heavy business connected with 
the lately opened Legislative Council. Then it was reported that this measure of grants-in-aid 
to which I was so strongly opposed had been definitively adopted by the Home Government, 
and two months or more ago this report was confirmed by the appearance m the Friend of Fima 
newspaper of what was announced to be (as it has since been found really to have been) a full 
and precise abstract of a despatch then on its way out. If the question had been really decided 
at Home it was plainly needless to spend time upon an argument about it here; and although 1 
could not put forward a paragraph in the Friend of India, newspaper as a justification tor aban¬ 
doning my task, the statement therein made seemed sufficiently probable to afford a lair reason 
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for postponing the question for a few weeks. The Education Despatch alluded to has now 
arrived in the shape in which it was foretold ; and the question of grants-in-aid is now a question 
determined by the highest authority. 

“ This determination, which it will be now the duty of every one concerned to carry fairly 
into execution to the best of his ability, whatever his own opinion may be upon the subject, 
makes, as I have said, any regular argument on the general question no longer fitting. It must, 
I assume, be now accepted as a settled point, that grants of money payable out of the proceeds of 
the taxes in India in aid of schools, affording (amongst other things) secular education, but form¬ 
ing part of religious missions, is not a departure from that system of religious neutrality which it 
is still maintained must continue to be one of our principles of government in India. 

<f Taking the principle of making grants-in-aid to institutions of all sorts affording secular 
education as determined, it still remains to be determined how the principle is to be carried into 
execution. 

“ I believe that it will be found a matter of infinite difficulty for the Indian Governments so 
to distribute and regulate grants-in-aid to mission schools as not to offend, even in appearance 
(and here the appearance of the thing is the essence of the political ’question), against the still 
recognised principle of religious neutrality; for one of the acknowledged objects, and the great¬ 
est object, of mission schools is proselytism. If private persons spend their own money in en¬ 
deavouring by legitimate means to convert people of other religious persuasions to their own 
religious persuasions, the people of India are not so intolerant as to question the right of such 
persons so to spend their money, or so bigoted as to take offence at their doing so. In this way, 
quietly, safely, and surely, much good has been done, and much good is now doing by private 
benevolence. And in this way, if no error of policy be committed which shall change the course 
of native feelings on the subject, there seems to me reason to expect that, under Providence, the 
good that may eventually be done quietly, safely and surely, will be infinite. But the ease 
would be different if the public taxes which are paid by, and are held in trust for, the use of the 
people of India, were, or were believed by the people of India to be, approi>riated in aid of such 
endeavours at conversion. We have only to imagine the same policy adopted at Home to become 
sensible of what the feelings of Muhammadans and Hindus under such policy would be in India. 
How, for example, would the Scotch feel, and how would they be likely to act, if Scotch taxes 
were spent upon propaganda missions in Scotland ? I am firmly persuaded that unless in practice 
it be so contrived that all breach, and all appearance of breach, of religious neutrality can be 
avoided, a blow will be struck at our power in India, which in the course of time may prove 
fatal. . . . 

“ So many dangers and evils seem to threaten us on our abandonment of the known and plain 
course of absolute disconnection with all proselytising institutions, that I trust that those even 
who think that such abandonment is proper will admit that we must walk with infinite caution 
in the untried and difficult path we are about to enter. 

J. P. GRANT. 


Dissent by Sir George Clerk (16th February 1870), Pari. Ret. 397 of 1870, from page 432. 
(This Dissent is printed in another part of the proceedings). 


Bombay, 

The 16th September 1883 . 


DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


Statement by Charles A. Paterson, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Principal of the General Assembly’s Institution, 

Bombay. 

I came out to India in the beginning of 1880 as Head Master of the Church of Scotland 
Mission School, Yellore, in the Madras Presidency, When I took charge of the school, it was 
only a middle school; but I raised the standard, and pupils passed the matriculation examination 
from it in December 1881. In June 1882 I was transferred to Bombay to act as Principal of 
the Clinrch of Scotland Mission School there, known by the name of the General Assembly’s 
Institution, and I am still Principal of that school. I am thus from personal experience ac¬ 
quainted with the system of education in the two Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 
our school in Vellore, as well as in Bombay, we have both Hindus and Muhammadans, and I have 
found that education is very much further advanced in Madras than in Bombay. I see no reason 
for this in the character or habits of the people of Bombay, for they are an energetic and enter¬ 
prising people, so we must look elsewhere for the cause, and I think it will be found in the system 
of education adopted in Bombay, for which the grant-in-aid code appears chiefly to blame. 
Hardly any school can, in the present state of education, hope to maintain itself without a grant- 
in-aid, unless it confines itself *to the lower standards and is conducted with poorly-paid teach¬ 
ers. Now, in the remarks that I am making; I am not complaining of the Bombay system 
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on the score of want of. liberality. In fact, it has been drawn up on a very liberal scale, 
and I verily believe that a well-managed and efficient school could obtain a much higher grant 
here than in Madras; but what I do complain of is the manner in which it is given. In 
Madras there are two systems of grants-in-aid, namely, payment of a certain proportion 
of a teacher's salary according to his qualifications, higher grants being given to teachers 
trained in a normal school than to. those not so trained ; and payment by results. And special 
grants are given for the teaching of special subjects, such as chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, 
astronomy, and agriculture, a grant even being given for gymnastics, and in our school in 
Vellore short-hand writing was taught, and this was allowed to count towards the acquisition of 
the grant. In Bombay, on the other hand, there is the hard-and-fast system of payment by 
results, and that, too, only in certain specified subjects. There is no provision for a grant for any 
subject except those mentioned in the ordinary standards of the grant-in-aid code. 

Managers of schools try to get as large a grant as possible, and. for that purpose confine 
themselves to the teaching of those subjects alone that pay, except in the case of mission schools, 
where the Christian religion is taught besides, and they limit themselves to the methods adopted in 
Government schools, and teach :no more of any subject than what is required to get a grant. 

It is this want of elasficity about the Bombay system that I complain of. There 
is no inducement to teach other subjects than those required for the particular standard, and 
they are thus negatively discouraged. Grants are given under four heads only, namely, 
mathematics, vernacular and classical languages, history and geography, and English. There 
is no grant to schools for any of the sciences, and there is no grant for short-hand writing or 
book-keeping, and what could be better for training the mind in the power and habit of observa¬ 
tion than some of the sciences ? and in a commercial community,—a community striving after 
self-government,—what could be more beneficial than short-band writing ?—an art by which much 
of the merchant's time could be saved,—for example, by dictating his letters to a short-hand clerk 
who would afterwards write them out in long-hand; an art by which the living words of an 
orator are caught when falling from his lips and are transferred to paper and carried to the 
utmost parts of the earth; which enables the student to take notes of his teacher's lectures at 
his ease withous missing anything of importance; an art by which truth is disseminated, and 
falsehood is destroyed ? 

In most schools in Britain, book-keeping, science, and short-hand writing are now taught, 
even though less time should now be devoted to some other subjects than formerly ■ but in 
Bombay, managers of schools cannot introduce them, lest they should devote less time to other 
subjects, and thus endanger the grant. A road has been laid down along which pupils must go, 
and the high walls of a granS-in-aid code shut out the view on both sides. This code pre¬ 
scribes even the number of hours a week to be devoted to each subject, and thus the system 
gets fixed, and progress in education is arrested. 

I would therefore advocate a grant-in-aid system, under which the managers of a school 
should themselves he at liberty to choose the subjects to be taught to any class, and to substi¬ 
tute other subjects for those in the prescribed code if they think proper, or to teach a smaller 
portion of one subject and a larger of another than what is prescribed in the code, or to substi¬ 
tute another subject for a part of a subject prescribed in the code; always, of course, submitting 
their proposals to the Inspector for his approval before putting them into execution, with, however, 
an appeal to the Director of Public Instruction or to Government in the event of his disapprov¬ 
ing of them. I would also propose that the Inspector should re-distribute the total amount of 
grant obtainable for the subjects prescribed in the grant-in-aid code for the particular standard 
in such a manner as to him may seem proper, considering the relative importance of the subjects 
proposed by the managers, allowing an appeal as above if the managers should be dissatisfied with 
the Inspector's re-distribution. Further, where an additional grant may be obtained according to 
the code for some extra subject, as, for example, in the Bombay Code where in girls' schools an 
extra grant may be obtained for needlework, or where in all schools under the head of “verna¬ 
cular and classical languages" a grant may be obtained for both, I would advocate that such 
extra grant should be obtainable for any other extra subject (as singing, book-keeping, short¬ 
hand writing, or one of the sciences) that the managers might wish to teach, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the Inspector, with an appeal as above if he should disapprove. In schools 
in Britain after the second or third year, the pupils are generally separated into two sections, 
classical and modern, or classical and mercantile, the pupils being at liberty to choose which 
section they may wish, and at the same time, if they so desire, to take other subjects in addition, 
such as some of the subjects taught in the section to which they do not belong and not taught 
in their own section, and the school is able to earn grants for all the subjects they may take. I 
should like to see something of the same kind in India. All pupils are not meant for the same 
occupation in life. The genius of some differs from that of others. God has made distinctions 
among men, and has given them different capacities, and if a system of education attempts to 
ignore those differences, the inevitable result will be failure. Talk as we may, education has a 
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twofold object,—first, to cultivate the intellect and expand the mind, to make people love knowledge 
for its own sake and for the sake of the culture and wisdom it gives them; and, second, to make 
them better fitted for the sphere they will have to occupy in life. A system of education that 
neglects either must fail; and. as all people have not the same capacities and cannot occupy the 
same sphere in life, the system of education must adapt itself to the requirements of the pupils 
and to the requirements of the times.- 

I would also propose that much more liberty should be allowed to school managers as to 
tlieir method of teaching any particular subject, and that in no case should the Inspector examine 
the pupils in repetition. It is a most unsatisfactory test, for the whole amount might be “ cram¬ 
med " up a few days before his visit, only to be forgotten a few days after it, or a great deal of 
time might be wasted if the work of preparing by heart were attended to systematically, as for 
some months before the Inspector's visit, one day a week would be devoted to the task of hearing 
the pupils each repeat the whole amount prescribed so as to “ keep them up " in it, and what a 
waste of time that would be ! 

Consider, for instance, what is prescribed in English poetry in the Bombay Code. One year 
1350 lines of poetry have to be prepared, of which 100 must be learned by heart; the next year 
450 must be prepared, of which 200 must be by heart; and the third year 550, of which 200 must 
be by heart; and unless this is done, the grant for English will he almost nothing, and the 
school will probably get a bad name for English, and consequently for general efficiency. The 
preparation of this amouut requires the entire time devoted to English one day a week. Now, 
why require this terrible preparation by heart ? It is said it trains the memory. Well, the 
whole mind must be trained and not the memory only. Surely history, geography, and spelling 
are sufficient training for the memory without this terrible burden of learning a lot of poetry by 
heart. Why not try to teach the pupils to think, and thus train their reasoning faculties, as well 
as the memory? Why make it necessary that teachers should hear their pupils recite a few lines 
weekly till the whole 200 have been leaTned, and after that hear them repeat the whole 200 
weekly to “ keep them up ” till the Inspector ebmes ? This may be all very well for an inefficient 
teacher, but it is wasting a good teacher's time, as well as that of his pupils. It is all very well 
now and again to have repetition of a short piece of fine poetry, but it is a waste of time to be 
always at it. Pupils will naturally learn a few pieces now and again that they themselves admire 
but it is only a refuge for an incompetent teacher to be frequently hearing repetition of poetry! 
Besides, much more time could be devoted to the study of poetry, and more than 1,350 lines 
would be done in three years if more liberty were allowed to teachers in the matter of pupils 
learning by heart; whereas under the present system teachers coniine themselves to the specified 
amount so as to “ cram " their pupils with answers to every conceivable question in the required 
lines. They also see that they have the required number of lines thoroughly by heart, till finally 
their is neither memory nor thought exercised, hut there is merely a series of muscular actions 
learned by the constant repetition of the same words in the same order, and thus not even the 
memory is trained, and a great deal of time is lost that might have been devoted to the acquisi¬ 
tion of a larger vocabulary of words and more true acquaintance with poetry. J 

The system, that I object to, of devoting one day every week to the repetition of poetry, was 
in operation in Vellore when I went there : but, taking advantage on my arrival of the Madras 
salary grant regulations, which leave the teacher free to follow his own plans provided he is en¬ 
gaged for four hours a day in secular teaching, I put an end to the system, the result of which 
was that last year more than double the prescribed amount of poetry was mastered, with even 
greater efficiency than the smaller amount had been in previous years. 

Again, in regard to languages, though it is right and proper that a certain amount should 
have to he studied, yet I consider that the examination in them should not, to any great extent 
be upon the portion that has been studied, but rather on some piece not previously studied of diffi¬ 
culty equal to that of the book recommended for the standard, as this .will prevent the teachers 
simply “ cramming " their pupils in the portion read. That should be the case with the exami¬ 
nation in grammar, annalysis, and construction at any rate, and also, I should say, in the meaning 
of ordinary words and phrases, though I consider that in asking questions on the derivation of 
words, or on the meaning of difficult words and phrases, the words and phrases should be chosen 
from the portion read. 

I have mentioned the subject of short-hand writing, and this brings me to consider another 
point. The Indian languages are not represented alphabetically, but have signs for syllables. 
There is a great tendency among natives to neglect their own languages in favour of English! 
Could not the Commission recommend some way of favouring the study of the vernaculars among 
natives ? How wotlld it do to suggest that a meeting of the most highly educated natives might 
be held to consider the invention of a good alphabetic representation for their languages instead 
of the syllabic ones ? Would this be likely to cause increased interest in the Indian vernaculars ? 
Syllabic representation is certainly an improvement on the hieroglyphic, or even on a representa¬ 
tion by haying signs for words, but certainly an alphabetic, especially a phonetic alphabetic 
representation is a still greater improvement. 
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Statement of the Ret, H. C. Squibes, M.A., Church Missionary Society, Bombay. 

I propose to lay before tlie Commission the following observations in the form of question 
and answer. 

It is twelve years since I first came to India, and of these years ten and a half have been 
spent in this country. I have both travelled and been stationed in various parts of tbe Marathi 
districts, and have always made a point of visiting town and village schools wherever I have 
gone. For two years I was Principal of the Robert Money Institution in Bombay, and I have 
been for three or four years a Fellow of the Bombay University. As Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, I have been for some years directly connected with all the educational work of 
the Society, in this Presidency, and as Honorary Secretary for Western India of the Indian 
Female Normal School and Instruction Society, I have for four years taken an active part in 
female education, both English and vernacular. I may add that when in England I had charge 
for some months of a large and well-organised parish, and that ill this way I obtained experience 
with regard to the management of extensive and well-conducted parochial schools. I also availed 
myself of the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the system and working of an important 
Female Normal College. 

My brother, the Reverend R. A. Squires, is, as a selected witness, replying fully to the list 
of questions proposed by the Commission. I will therefore confine myself to stating briefly a 
few points that it may at least do no harm to mention as the result of my own personal experi¬ 
ence and observation. 

Question 1.—In connection with the preceding paragraph to what points would you call 
attention with respect to female education ? 

Answer 1. —(l’) The Church Missionary Society has a girls’ vernacular (Marathi) day school 
with about one hundred and ten girls’ names on the rolls. The expense of teaching staff, house- 
rent and taxes, books, &e., for the year 1880-81 amounted to Rs. 2,194. The school was highly 
commended by the Inspector for the character of its teaching, &c., and yet the Government 
grant for the year amounted to only Rs. 258. (I sec that 134 girls in the Government Marathi 
Schools, Bombay, cost Government for the same year Rs. 1,338.) 

(2) The Indian Female Normal School and Instruction Society carried on work for several 
years in Bombay without making any application for Government aid, because it was felt by the 
school managers that the small pecuniary aid received from Government for vernacular education 
was far from compensating for the inconveniences, curtailment of liberty, &c., involved in coming 
under Government inspection. We have still small girls’ schools that we have chiefly for these 
reasons never attempted to have placed on the list of aided schools. My own opinion is that it is 
well to have all such schools placed under Government inspection, not because of the pecuniary 
benefit, but on account of the stimulus that even a perfunctory examination or an occasional in¬ 
spection from an outsider gives to teachers and pupils. 

(3) As an illustration of what private enterprise does without the slightest aid from Gov¬ 
ernment, I may mention a special case. A young native Christian lady of pure Hindu (Brahman) 
parentage, was for some years a pupil in the Indian Female Normal School and Instruction Society 
Bombay Boarding School. She showed considerable aptitude for medical studies, and after some 
preparatory training the society made her an allowance of Rs. 30 a month to carry on her studies 
at the Madras Medical School, which makes special provision for the training of female students. 
(Why should Bombay he behind Madras in this respect ?) At the recent examination held at 
the end of her first year in the three subjects which had formed the year’s course, of all the male 
and female students she stood first in two subjects, and a little low down in the third. And yet 
we have never received the grant of a single pie from Government towards the expense of her 
education, the chief reason for this being, as I have said, that the grant is so small as not to 
afford, in the opinion of many, an inducement to incur the counterbalancing disadvantages and 
inconveniences of connection with Government, especially as any scholarships, &c., that Govern¬ 
ment may give are, I believe, in this Presidency confined exclusively to those attending Govern¬ 
ment institutions. 

(4) I consider that the system of mixed schools in the sense of assembling hoys (above the. 
age of nine or ten) and girls in the same classes is, to say the least, most unsuitable for this 
country, and that it ought to be decidedly discountenaneed by Government. 

I consider that mixed schools in the s e nse of asse mbling different sections of the community 
in the same classes, whether for boys or girls, is a most important and valuable social influence that 
ought within reasonable limits to receive every encouragement from Government, 

(5) There is up to the fourth standard a distinct set of girls’ vernacular standards, and I 
consider that there ought to be a similar provision made for both English and Anglo-vernacular 
oirls’ schools. Girls are expected to do a considerable amount of needlework, and yet (with one 
or two minor modifications) to pass in the same subjects for each standard as boys. I am 
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inclined to think that, considering the condition of female education in this country and other local 
circumstances, too much stress is laid upon needlework. 

No encouragement is given in this Presidency to female education imparted in the houses of 
the pupils. There is (I think) a growing demand for this form of instruction. 

Question 2.—In the same connection as the preceding question, to what points would you 
call attention with respect to primary and secondary education generally ? 

Answer 2 ,— (1) The neglect of infant education, so far as grants-in-aid from Government 
are concerned, has, I believe, been a very serious blot on the Educational Department’s man¬ 
agement. 

(2) I consider that in the case of girls’ schools especially, and more particularly vernacular 
girls’ schools, less stringent rules ought to be adopted as to attendance, and that if any child can 
pass in the required heads of any particular standard, some grant ought to be given, even though 
the full number of days may not have been kept. A half grant might be given to a bond fide 
pupil where the entire grant could not be claimed through the days of attendance having been too 
few. There are several obvious reasons to be urged for this. 

(3) I consider that Government ought to give no grant whatsoever for the study of French 
and other modern Continental languages. The study of such languages in this country cannot, 
I think, be defended on any sound educational grounds, nor even on utilitarian principles. As an 
educational instrument such study is in this country the merest farce. On the other hand. Gov¬ 
ernment ought, I think, to insist that in every aided school the pupils shall learn one of the ver¬ 
naculars of the country. It is of paramount importance with regard to the future social and 
political interests of the country that there should be freedom .of intercouse between all its differ¬ 
ent communities; and it is deplorable that Europeans and East Indians should (as so many of them 
do) consider that there is something derogatory in the study of a vernacular language. The 
University is also, I believe, at fault in this matter. I have known cases where pupils after 
studying a vernacular for some time have within a year or so of matriculation commenced the 
study of French, because they could make sure of passing, the examination in this language being 
so easy, while, as they say, “it is so stiff in Marathi.” In somewhat the same way I know of 
Hindu students wishing to give up Sanskrit as their second language and taking to Persian, 
because they could pass matriculation so much more easily in this latter language. With such an 
educational instrument at hand as the vernaculars and the English language existing side by side 
in this country, it seems to me very unwise that it should be so neglected. The University might, 
I think, very judiciously require every candidate for matriculation to pass in one vernacular as 
well as in English; and if such a rule should seem to press severely on European and Eurasian 
candidates, it should be remembered that they have or ought to have the advantage over other 
students with respect to English. And even though such a rule should lead to the study of a 
classical lauguage being deferred, I do not think that this would be an unmitigated disadvantage. 
Rather will those who have acquired ease in translation in the case of living languages, approach 
the study of a classical language far better equipped; and so the temporary loss will, I believe, be 
an eventual gain, if not to the individual student, then to society generally. The action of the 
Government ‘colleges in this matter has, I believe, also helped to discredit the study of the 
vernaculars. 

Question 3 .—Have you any remarks to make in the same connection as your former replies 
with regard to normal schools, pupil-teachers, &c. 

Answer 3. —(1) So far as I can see, the Government grant-in-aid rules afford no special 
assistance to, nor any distinct recognition of, private enterprise in these matters. For instance, 
with regard to pupil-teachers and normal scholars, I am not aware that any provision exists to 
enable them, while receiving training as teachers, to pass even for a grant under the ordinary 
standards. It is obvious that they cannot teach or receive instruction in teaching, and at the 
same time receive instruction in class also for four hours a day. So that the school loses (I pre¬ 
sume) the ordinary grant as a reward for training teachers. It is no solution of this difficulty 
to say (as it has been said), when the normal scholars have passed all the ordinary standards, then' 
Government will consider special grants for them. For (1) as I have shown'above, the very fact 
of their being trained as teachers disqualifies them (I believe) under the time clause from receiv¬ 
ing a grant under the regular standards ; and (2) what is wanted in their case is not a grant 
for passing an ordinary standard examination, but a grant for proficiency in the art of teaching, 
school management, &e., combined with ordinary studies. 

(2) With regard to certificated teachers, I think there is also a very serious defect in the 
Government system. Government has a certain number of normal schools or colleges (male and 
female), and those who pass through these institutions satisfactorily receive a certain Government 
recognition. Assuming that it is necessary for Government still to maintain its own separate 
training institutions, I would suggest that, just as the University examinations are held, and its 
certificates awarded, independently of Government schools and colleges, so, too, there might be 
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some Central Board that should grant its certificates to all who have studied either in Govern¬ 
ment or aided institutions, and possess the requisite qualifications; or at any rate some means 
ought to be devised of putting teachers trained in Government and in private institutions on the 
same footing, so far as certificates are concerned j and also of assigning reasonable aid to private 
enterprise for this important and expensive department of educational work. 

Question 4 .—Have you any remarks to make in the same connection as your former replies 
with regard to the appointment of Government Educational officers ? 

Answer 4,—{ 1) It seems to me that we have in this matter a clear and unraistakeable testi¬ 
mony to the false position that has been taken up with regard to the relation of Government to 
education in this Presidency,, So far as I am aware, every home appointment to the Educational 
Department is made with almost, if not entirely, exclusive reference to the supposed qualifications 
of Government colleges. Judged by this test, primary education would appear to be of very 
secondary, if secondary importance. After a time, sometimes a very short time, a young Govern¬ 
ment professor may be appointed an inspector or acting inspector. What are his qualifications 
for the post? Is it considered an absolutely essential pre-requisite that he should have a good 
practical knowledge of at least one vernacular ? Is any enquiry made as to whether he himself 
has had any instruction in the art of teaching ? Could he be trusted to draw up by himself a 
sound time-table for a large elementary or secondary school; or to give his numberless subordi¬ 
nates in the Government schools or the teachers of aided schools any really valuable and practical 
direction as to all those endless details of school management and discipline which are of such vital 
importance in primary and secondary schools ? My own belief is that in this as in so many other 
ways, schools, especially vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools, have been sacrificed to the 
more showy claims of colleges. It might be well if every Government Educational officer 
appointed in England were required to produce a certificate of having spent, say, six months in 
a training college; or at least it might be required that before ■ being appointed to the post of 
Inspector an Educational officer should pass a strict departmental examination in school manage¬ 
ment, &c., and in the vernacular he would have to use. Eor vernacular work the inspectors pro¬ 
bably rely on their deputies; but it might be well to enquire what qualifications these other 
gentlemen have for their posts beyond perhaps their knowing a vernacular and having passed 
some University examination. Surely more technical knowledge ought to be required. 

(2) As to the appointment of teachers in Government schools, might not the competitive 
system be introduced (at any rate for the masterships in Anglo-vernacular schools and for the 
higher posts in vernacular schools) and the art of teaching, &c„ be made a subject of examina¬ 
tion ? The system, too, of requiring certificated teachers in all schools (Government and aided) 
might be gradually introduced, especially if recommendation 2, answer 3, were adopted. 

Question 5.—-Do you believe it desirable that Government should withdraw from the direct 
management of high schools and colleges ? 

Answer 5. —(1) I do. My own belief is that the present system of University education is 
far too artificial, and that tire direct connection of Government with so-called higher education 
involves many very serious evils. One of these evils is very ably stated in an article of the Quar¬ 
terly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha for January last. The article is headed “ Butler’s 
Method of Teaching.” It is one thing when private individuals or separate communities “ feed 
young students on sceptical pabulumit is altogether a different matter when such teaching 
receives practically the formidable sanction of Government. 

(2) As to the question whether private enterprise is capable of providing the means of 
higher English education for those who need or desire it—it appears to me preposterous to enter¬ 
tain a doubt on the subject. Worldly advantage will be a sufficient stimulus to some to seek the 
benefits of such education even when higher motives may have little influence,- and on the other 
hand there can be little doubt but that with reasonable Government aid, impartially administered, 
there are ample resources in the different communities to provide such educational institutions as 
are needed. Nor is it as though we were without evidence on the subject. The different 
sections of the Christian community support educational institutions that are at least an indication 
as to what private enterprise can do. But the Hindu, the Muhammadan, the Parsi community 
is each far more extensive, and I believe far more capable of such efforts, so far as 
pecuniary ability to give is concerned, than the Christian community. It would be a disrespect 
to their zeal and philanthropy to suggest that they would not respond to any such educational 
responsibility if it were laid upon them; though at the same time they would perhaps be more 
than human if they volunteered to relieve the State of a burden that it was so generously bearing 
for them. 

Question 6 .—Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality require the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of colleges and schools ? and does 
definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy any place in the course 
of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on these subjects ? 

SI 
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Answer 6 .— (1) Government so-called neturality is an entire misnomer. It is practically no 
neutrality at all. It does not hold the balance fairly between different creeds : it ether favours 
one creed to the exclusion of others (e.g., the enormous preponderance of Brahman teachers), or 
else it practically sets them all aside in favour of non-religion. Parsi, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Christian schools and colleges, if conducted according to the different religious belief of those who 
support them, may have their respective defects ; hut they are at least all based on a recognition of 
the religious principle, while Government schools and colleges are based on its exclusion. To 
my own mind almost anything would be better than that dreary spirit of wordly selfishness and 
religious indifferentism which must be the inevitable outcome of a continuance of the present 
system of Government education,— 

“ Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. ” 

It is idle to quote European models; there, at least, the pulpit and other religious agencies 
supplement the secular instruction of school and college, hut we shall look in vain for the equiva¬ 
lents of these among the masses of this land. It is on the school, and the school almost exclu¬ 
sively, that we must for long-years to come depend for such moral and religious instruction as the 
people of India will receive, and if nothing better is to be provided for them than the present 
Government system, for the many noble religious instincts and lingering enthusiasms of the people 
will be substituted a blank irreligion that will invite the most bitter social and political miseries 
that ever cursed a nation's life—and this the fruit of a Christian nation's neutrality ! 

(£) I think that in aided and even in Government schools it might be left to the school 
managers to give moral and fundamental religious instruction from certain recognised text-books. 
I would suggest, too, that this might form a subject of Government examination, and that pro¬ 
ficiency in this subject might receive some kind of recognition in connection with the grant; say, 
for instance, that a pupil who has failed (notegregiously) in one of the other subjects of examina¬ 
tion might receive grace marks for this, not so as to cancel the fact of his having failed, but 
simply that the grant might be drawn. One of my reasons for making this proposal is that it 
might be an encouragement to teachers not to allow the number and extent of the other 
subjects of study to altogether crowd out this. 

(3) It is a mistake to suppose that missionaries recommend Government retiring from higher 
education because they think that this will tend directly to further missionary objects. They 
quite recognise the fact that in all probability the very reverse would he the case. It is on wider 
and more general grounds that they advocate this measure than those which separate the adherents 
of different creeds: rather they are these which form a common bond of union between them all. 
Let not Government, by its well-intentioned but fatal educational system, strangle the religious 
life of the nation; but let it give adequate encourgement and impartial recognition to the honest 
educational efforts of all communities : and let all the friends of a true “ higher " education con¬ 
tribute in their various ways to the solution of the many vast social, political, and religious pro¬ 
blems which lie before us; and so may we hope that, as time goes on, allies in the same conflicts, 
we shall come to know one another better, to love one another more, and, if there be anywhere 
hate, to hate less. 


Statement by the Honoueable Me. Justice West, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 

I lay before the Commission a number of remarks suggested by its seventy groups of ques¬ 
tions. I regret they are so long, but writing at odd intervals I had not leisure to be brief, and 
the subject is one of vast extent and complexity. I have not touched on female education, not 
because I under-rate its importance, hut because my remarks as they are, must, if they are read, 
take up quite as much of the time of the Commission as I can occupy with profit or propriety. 


I do not think that in this part of India home instruction can he depended on for accom¬ 
plishing any material part of the ends that should be held in view in establishing a general 
system of education. A boy is born with tendencies and peculiarities inherited from his parents. 
The discipline of life consists mainly in working such idiosyncrasies into conformity with the 
general mass of thought and the movement of the age into which a man is born. It is only by 
pulling with his fellow-men that one can hope to aid progress or realise its blessings. This is 
true even of the men of original genius who from time to time seem to run counter to the 
spirit of their own generation. There is a secret current of thought which gives them influence, 
some seed which has reached the point of development either immediately or in the next genera¬ 
tion, and their work, as Socrates declared of himself, is to bring the thought out into life. 
Otherwise they must lead a comparatively barren and useless existence, as indeed innumerable 
highly gifted men have done in India. Now, in an Indian family there is generally not any 
point of mere weakness of character which is not nursed into more marked effiminacy by home 
education. Where the boy has a morbid distaste for some mental exercise, such as mathematical 
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study, there he finds a kindred distaste in his father and mother to excuse his indolent neglect 
of it. Thus the very studies which are most necessary to the formation of a high intelligence 
are the most certain almost to be the most neglected. Parental indulgence prevents any true 
bracing of the intellectual or moral fibre, and the boy finds himself a man with everything yet 
to learn in the province of conduct. Positive vices are not encouraged except by foolish do¬ 
mestics, and there is a general docility amongst the Asiatic races which makes even an indulged 
boy learn more in the way of mere acquisition at home than could be forced upon the English 
boy, the most unruly variety of the whole species; but then no character is formed except one of 
pettishness, self-complacency, and irresolution. . It is by contact with his fellows, by submission 
to rules which are not and cannot be varied to suit his caprice, that a boy gains fitness for a part 
in society. By means of good teaching he gathers into his mind a large stock of thoughts, and 
he makes them far more his own in an intelligent and well-conducted school-class than through 
any private tuition. Add to this the personal influence of the master—a man in most cases of 
entirely different peculiarities from those of the pupil’s family, and so presenting him with the 
instructive model of a strange type of ideas, manners, and disposition which he is forced to con¬ 
form to. It is not hard to see that, save in extraordinary cases, the boy trained in this way 
enters the world of discussion and of competition infinitely better equipped for the contest than 
his girlish rival who has hardly known what serious effort and self-command mean. 

I believe that boys instructed at home do not succeed in examinations for the public service 
like boys educated at school. In the University examinations they certainly make as a rule but 
a lamentable figure. But I should think it a misfortune if, as is possible, the methods of private 
tuition at home were so improved as to qualify Indian boys so reared to beat school-trained boys 
in the competitions for the public service. The result would be to recruit the service of Gov¬ 
ernment with a set of gentle and tractable instruments, tolerably intelligent and assiduous, but 
without originality and without courage,—after a few snuhs without any courage of their opinions, 
and in the less favourable examples sinking into the viles assentatores who are the worst enemies 
to the objects of their education. The sturdier spirits meanwhile would be excluded in so far 
as the others succeeded, and would swell the forces of discontent. The inclinations of the people 
being what they are, and the relation of our Government to them being what it is, I think it is 
of great importance that the higher ranks at any rate of the public service should be filled by 
men who have in their earlier years been trained in the best discipline that experience has been 
able to devise—or discipline of character and conduct, not of mere application to books. 

Questions 6 and 17. 

I do not think the Government in this Presidency can “ depehd on private effort, aided or 
unaided, for the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts.” Even if private effort could 
to any material extent be depended on to provide instruction, the instruction it would provide 
would probably be merely of the chaotic kind which has become almost the opprobrium of 
England. Of the English gentlemen, to whom the native leaders of opinion in a rural district 
would look for advice, hardly one in a hundred has any definite notion of popular education as a 
scientific and organised system. Many have fancies and ideas on the subject which experience 
has shown to be impracticable on a large scale. With the best possible intentions we should thus 
have a great many inconsistent schemes set on foot, a new theory perhaps for each change of the 
Assistant Collector, and a repetition of the picture so common in India of a great expenditure 
of energy in defeating or undoing the results of an equal expenditure elsewhere. The people in 
India do not resent Government interference with their education; they crave and invite it. 
Why, then, should the Government decline to establish and foster a thoroughly good system 
merely in deference to English prejudices from which the people here are free ? Left to them¬ 
selves the rural communities will not, except in isolated instances, establish schools at all. They 
can appreciate the advantages schools offer, but they are wanting in initiative and in mutual 
confidence. Hence the burden would generally be thrown on particular benevolent persons, 
most unfairly to them and injuriously to the cause of education. These individual supporters of 
education would have their own ideas and would naturally try to give them effect. Being bene¬ 
volent they would sometimes use their influence in favour of unwise laxity. They could not live 
for ever, and with their lives there would be an end of their contributions. Thus another element 
of uncertainty would be added to the general confusion, aud the school which seemed flourishing 
yesterday would have perished to-day. The substantial unity of social principles, the strong 
sense of local duties which their peculiar history has impressed upon the English country gentry, 
are not as yet to be found in the rural districts of Bombay. The Government alone can create 
popular education, or support it of the requisite stamp and on the requisite scale., In the next 
generation or the one after it, men reared in the Government schools may be able and willing to 
found better ones of their own. 

At present it may, I believe, be said that there are virtually no private agencies in this 
Presidency for promoting primary instruction beyond the barest rudiments in the rural districts 
except missionary agencies. These cover but a very small portion of the field. The “ Pantoji, ” 
supported here and there by irregular subscriptions and fees, hardly in this Presidency deserves 
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mention. The “ Agency ” of the Panch, when aTrangements are even so far organised, is casual 
and unsystematic ; and the instruction, except sometimes in arithmetic, is of the poorest kind. I 
write from the observations of several years ago, but the lapse of time can hardly, I think, 
have adapted to the greater needs of our age a system—so to call it—which was already out of 
date a generation earlier. 

Question 10. 

I believe the only subjects of instruction in the primary schools on which any strong feeling 
exists amongst the people of the villages and small towns are reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
And seeing the mechanical way in which the scfaps of other subjects are taught, I am not sure 
that the villagers are to be blamed. A few disjointed fragments of history, geography, and 
general information, having no scientific or practical relation to each other, or to the circumstances 
and pursuits of the learners, really give less training to the mind and less development to its 
powers than a pressing on in a science like arithmetic to problems of a higher kind involving a 
penetrative and sustained attention. Even the arithmetic, unless matters have much improved 
of late years, is taught in the primary schools in a very mechanical and sterilising fashion. A 
rule is given and learned and then every question is worked by simple reference to it, although 
in particular cases some other properties of numbers intelligently applied would bring out the 
answer much more quickly and with infinitely greater pleasure to the learner. All good teaching 
and learning of arithmetic implies a large share of what is rather foolishly called mental arith¬ 
metic ; and besides the problems properly or solely referrible to the common rales, the course 
should include a larger number of questions so devised as to admit of the display of attention 
and ingenuity in handling them. Even arithmetical questions can be made a means for greatly 
improving the natural powers of abstraction and combination when they call for a free play of 
the intelligence to examine them from every point of view, and find out what relations are to be 
discovered in them to facts already known. I have many times seen a class of boys delighted 
when, by means of a relation they had not noticed, some brief way was shown to them of solving 
what would be a rather tedious problem according to the ordinary rales. Such solutions in the 
ordinary course should never be furnished to the boys gratis. They should first be called on to 
exercise their own knowledge and their capacity for applying it. The method discovered by the 
pupil himself would be the only useful one as a mental training, but the faculty for making such 
discoveries would he improved with every exercise. It will be said, I dare say, that such work as 
I have suggested is already done. In a measure, no doubt it is, but not in a sufficient measure. 
The masters are too often listless and uninterested; sometimes they are positively deficient in the 
arithmetical faculty. The proper correction for this is a training in a normal school and the 
acquisition of a good stock of problems, which though they have not stirred the master’s genius 
when he had none to stir, may yet have a stimulating effect upon pupils with the requisite apti¬ 
tude. It is when you depart from the beaten track that arithmetic becomes really scientific, as 
then you must have recourse to reason and demonstrated principles in their relation to new groups 
of facts proposed for examination. 

Another good subject for primary schools, and one to which sufficient attention is not, I think, 
given, is that of mensuration. Given a few elementary notions, most boys of ordinary intelli¬ 
gence are able to do many measuring operations by themselves, and they feel a great deal of 
interest in the work. The master should be at hand to suggest more perfect methods and 
exactness in applying them, and in promising cases to lead the pupil into abstract geometry. 
This has a new meaning for the boy who has empirically ascertained the truth of its simpler 
propositions, and is taken up by him with far keener interest than by one whose mental activity 
is hounded by the school-room. 

As to the matter of the reading-hooks, something must of course be yielded to uniformity 
of system,, but the fruitful method of teaching children is to begin with what is near in time, 
space and interest, to work backwards from the present generation in history, from the town and 
taluka of residence in geography, from the most obvious groups of relations amongst physical 
phenomena. By stating the proximate causes of many natural events which occur from time 
to time, especially the causes which admit of personal verification, a sense of the l’eality of studies 
in this kind would be conveyed to the mind of pupils, and of their parents too, which is now 
generally wanting. It is of course only here and there that a boy is found with a decided 
capacity for the pursuit of natural science; but the analytic method of tracing results to their 
nearer causes would be much more likely to awaken the dormant powers than the dry statement 
of abstract or remote truths, the very learning of which is opposed to true scientific culture, since 
they cannot be verified by the pupil at every step. I believe that some simple lessons in agri¬ 
culture, to be verified by experiment, and some equally simple lessons in prices and the laws which 
govern them, would add to the interest of the ordinary course in primary schools. They would 
also tend to draw the learners out into the wider fields to which they belong, and the pupils, really 
attracted by what history or science has to tell, should find the path smoothed for them to pass on 
to schools of a higher order. 
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A new interest thou Id be given to geography by short excursions in the neighbourhood and 
a record of the observations made ; and historical study should start from some important event 
in the town or district in which the school is placed. The natural progress in mental develop¬ 
ment is from the concrete to the abstract ; and every reversal of the process causes a waste of 
power and a damping of the natural curiosity which should in youth be always at work, directed 
to worthy objects, and gratified every now and then by a new acquisition. 

Questions 12 and 14. 

These questions are closely connected with each other and with the general system of local 
organization. The system of payments by results is not, it is obvious, the best method of pro¬ 
moting education in the first instance amongst a very ignorant people, whether poor or not. 
Their ignorance blinds them to the evils of their ignorance; and more is to be hoped from a 
kindly pressure governed by sympathy and consideration than from a mere arithmetical adjust¬ 
ment of money-payment to measured results. But as matters are arranged at present, I have not 
heard of any preferable scheme. Individual discretion can hardly be trusted to dispense the 
public bounty. When the proposed scheme of local self-government is brought into working order, 
the different units of administration under that scheme will afford a proper basis for a systematic 
adjustment of the number and character of the primary schools to the needs of each locality. 
It will probably be found necessary for the Government to give effect to the general sense of the 
co mmuni ty by requiring a certain minimum of schools and a certain degree of efficiency to be 
kept up. With this safeguard I should think that the whole body of primary schools might 
with advantage be handed over for their immediate management to boards chosen mainly by the 
local authorities. This is necessary in order to interest the persons of local influence in education, 
and being always on the spot such persons can tell better than others what are the real needs of 
their neighbourhoods. The Government must maintain a voice in direction and control by 
nominating a certain proportion of the local school committees; the general scheme of instruction 
should be regulated by the central educational authority, but this authority being recognised, a 
considerable range of initiative and of modification ought to bo left in particular instances in the 
hands of the local committees. The circumstances of different localities differ very widely ; the 
castes are different, the occupations are different, and the degrees of general enlightenment range 
from zero upwards. The committees themselves will differ much from one another, and they must 
be managed well in order to get a maximum of willing work, which in such a case is the only 
useful work, out of them. 

Under a scheme of local committees, with a superintendence and control vested in the Central 
Government, the number of primary schools would naturally be brought by degrees into accord¬ 
ance with the population and its needs. By the same system these needs, as the resultant of the 
many different circumstances of a locality and its people, would be ascertained and met on a 
principle of moral rather than of strict arithmetical uniformity. There need not be any violent 
revolution; but mechanical rules and statistics might be subordinated more than they are to a 
comprehensive estimate of the working of the schools and a fruitful communication between the 
Government Inspectors and the local committees. The enormous tracts which Educational In¬ 
spectors have to traverse, and the number of prescribed conditions which they have to fulfil, 
greatly lessen the vivifying influence they might otherwise exercise at the 'most favourable 
centres for the diffusion of culture, In this, as in some other instances, it would seem as if a 
TnHYi'mnm of task-work had been taken as equivalent to a maximum of good service—one of the 
shallowest of illusions in any department calling for a free and voluntary play of the intellect. 
It takes intelligence to appraise intelligence,while any dolt can tabulate “comparative results.” 

Questions 15, 18, 20, 25, 37, 60, 68. 

I am' not aware of any instances in which Government educational institutions of the higher 
order have been closed or transferred to the management of local bodies. It is a sufficient reason 
for no transfer having taking place that no transfer has been possible. When the local adminis¬ 
tration is reorganised and infused with an energetic enterprising spirit by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, there will be public bodies ready by degrees to take up the secondary education of the 
country, but private effort is not to be relied on for such a task. The secondary schools which, 
according to any worthy conception, have still to be formed, could not be left to mere private 
support without a certainty of deterioration and eventual collapse. As to the highest schools and 
the colleges, not only would the withdrawal of the Government be attended with disastrous results 
to education, but it ought not for generations yet to withdraw from the higher education even if 
there were a chance of its being (f maintained on a private footing.” Such a maintenance would 
be casual and precarious, except in the case of institutions supported by the religious zeal of 
sections of the Christian community in the United Kingdom, I think it is an excellent thing 
that such institutions should exist. Their rivalry is good for the Government schools and colleges. 
They present an amiable side of the British character to the natives of India, and to those, even 
who do not become Christian—as virtually none do. They give to them a view of Christianity 
as a religion of active love and charity and self-denial, which cannot but elevate in some degree 
their moral standard as an intellectual conception. 
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I think that tho young men brought up in these institutions are more modest and reserved 
in manner than those from the Government schools and colleges, who indeed are sometimes just 
a little too self-complacent. On the other hand, the missionaries' pupils want spontaneous¬ 
ness and firmness of grasp as compared with their rivals. I can but speak generally and not from 
close intimacy with many students and graduates, but these are my general impressions. I con¬ 
clude that the benevolence which sustains the Free General Assembly’s Institution and St. 
Xavier’s College is by no means wasted, but these institutions would not take the place of the 
Government colleges, if only because the people could not use them. If the absence of competi¬ 
tion did not make them more distinctly propagandist, they would at any rate be suspected of it; 
this would keep many youths away, and in fact they would almost inevitably fall into a subordi¬ 
nation of their secular teaching to the main ends of their being. The University could not beep 
their scholarship up to the mark when it had only their own professors to choose from for its ex¬ 
aminers in the higher examinations. 

The consequence would be an almost certain decline in the present moderate scale of attain¬ 
ments of the pupils of these colleges. I have no doubt, however, that, if the Government shut up 
it own colleges and peremptorily severed its connection with higher education, some efforts would 
be made by the native community to fill the gap with non-Christian institutions. The competi¬ 
tion of schools and colleges founded on distinctly antagonistic religious bases is in itself an evil 
to be avoided if possible, but what prospect would there be in the present generation of the 
success of a voluntary native organization ? The experience of every day in matters ealling for 
smaller sacrifices shows that the national character has not yet been trained to the requisite 
enthusiasm for learning or the requisite power of sustained self-denial and combination for a gain 
to be slowly and hazardously won. The Government must do much if the people are eventually 
to do more. 

The services of first-rate men, moreover, could not be had for carrying out a merely private 
organization unsupported by permanent endowments; and as amongst unconnected institutions 
there would be no opportunity of adjusting men’s positions to their faculties, there would be a 
great waste of power and of efficiency through initial errors which in a larger system could be 
corrected. As dismissal would often involve ruin, incapacity would be condoned through kindly 
feeling in obedience to personal appeals. As Government, then,.can make a better choice, and has 
a greater freedom of adjustment amongst the materials it has chosen, the teaching it can provide 
should on the whole be greatly better than could be provided by any other body. Its professors 
command more respect owing to causes which no reasonable man can ignore, and being practically 
independent in their teaching, they can communicate their own mental life with vividness and 
stimulating force to their pupil. It is not every one of course even amongst able professors who 
has this faculty of approaching others’ souls so as to draw them into communion with his own, 
hut, when it exists, it works far the most strongly in one who is not trammelled by a sense of 
obligation to a sect or party, and whose approaches are not shrunk from through a suspicion that 
the whole man, all his opinions, his emotions and his aims, are not made manifest in his discourse. 
A man’s doctrine is less influential than his stamp of character, and this impresses itself the more 
forcibly as he is more free in his self-development and in the speech that gives token to his con¬ 
victions and causes others to share them. 

The question is put of whether religious neutrality requires the withdrawal of the Govern¬ 
ment from the direct management of colleges and schools. There is, in the form of the question, 
as of some of the others, a fallacious ambiguity. “ Beligious neutrality ” may mean indifference 
in supporfirig instruction with and without religious dogma. It may also mean impartiality 
amongst the several kinds of religious teaching as competing one with another. In the latter 
sense the Government ought to be impartial, or, in other words, to give a “ strict interpretation to 
the principle of religious neutrality.” But as in its own schools and colleges no dogma is taught, 
the principle cannot require its withdrawal from them. In the former sense the Government can¬ 
not adopt “ religious neutrality ” without unfairness, as this would lead it to support the teaching 
of dogma in as many cases as it refused to support it. It has no business to support dogmatic 
teaching at all, and it infringes no sound principle, no “ religious neutrality ” in any admissible 
sense, in giving secular instruction apart from any dogmatic system. If this provision, made by 
the Government, withdraws pupils from the schools of the religious bodies, such schools no doubt 
suffer by the competition, hut this involves no breach of “ religious neutrality.” In so far as 
they teach reh'gion there is no competition at all; in so far as they insist on giving religious 
teaching as an accompaniment of secular instruction there would be an obvious want of neutrality 
in leaving native boys to the suggested Hobson’s choice. It is consistent with this, that for a 
definite result in purely secular teaching, when pupils are not driven to either the one or the other 
class of schools, the Government should give an equal reward to a Christian school and to a 
Hindu school, and in this aspect of it the principle of religious neutrality is, I believe, fairly and 
honestly given effect to. 

I remarked a while ago on the comparative self-complaeency of the pupils of the Govern¬ 
ment institutions. This is in truth but one phase of a problem which our whole system of edu- 
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cation raises, and which the Government cannot afford to let escape from its knowledge and its 
grasp. Our systenf like our literature is secular, inquisitive, void of reverence, Everything is 
brought to the test of discussion. The evils of this are obvious enough; but the indigenous 
system means effeteness and stagnation, while the propagandist system really involves a deeper- 
seated revolution and graver moral dangers than perhaps any other. I fully grant that, where 
the spirit of Christianity has been really imbibed, a life may be the result more beautiful in its 
meekness, courage, and self-devotion than could ever be framed upon the merely pagan model. 
The noble examples furnished by so many centuries, so natural, so possible, and yet Sublime, are 
taken to heart and in some faint way reproduced as they can only be under the influence of fer¬ 
vent faith. But how is it as to the mass who do not change their profession but quietly drop its 
contents ? It is a matter of common observation that' the generality of people placed in a new 
country amongst new associations sink in a marked degree in morality. The result occurs least 
amongst the most cultivated, as these are the most nearly of one brotherhood everywhere, while 
the very manners of the uncultivated mau show at once how incapable he is of self-government 
when released from the artificial bond of custom. ' Now in India propagandist teaching, even 
secular teaching in a propagandist spirit, for which in itself I have no hard word or thought, pro¬ 
duces in no small degree the same effect as emigration to another country. The old beliefs are 
shaken and scattered, the new ones do not take their place. The whole mass of moral and religi¬ 
ous associations interwoven with the abandoned creed becomes discredited; all propositions seem 
open to doubt; the social tie of family affection and neighbourly kindness is loosened if not 
broken. There needs a refounding of the broken idol, but the glow of a deep conviction is want¬ 
ing. The young man’s principles, moulded by tradition into a kind of organism, have become 
mere fragments; his life becomes fragmentary too, without definite purpose, without any pervad¬ 
ing and harmonising influence. All is hesitation, limpness, and half-resolves, until the moral 
being, unless saved by the occupations and rough philosophy of active life, settles down into some 
form of feeble selfishness, or querulous dissatisfaction with things in general. 

Thus where the heathen youth is invited perseveringly to Christianity and fails to attain it, 
he is very apt to “fall between two moralities, ” with a complete indifference as to either. It is 
hard to suppose, he can in any case benefit by this. In most cases he must suffer greatly if such 
be the end of his teaching. It is inevitable that, religious teachers should make dogma the very 
corner-stone of the moral edifice; they can find the appropriate sanction for anything that is 
good and beautiful in human conduct only in revelation, as thence, too, they draw their terrors for 
the evil-doer. When the premises are accepted, all this is constraining’and logical; when they 
are not, it is simply idle, or it is worse, by inducing a mock attention and solemnity while the 
heart and conscience are in no way moved. In such cases the character must be moulded by 
examples which are accepted as real, by reasoning from premises known to be, true, and appeals to 
those emotions which a man has as a man, not as the adherent of a creed. The dissoluteness 
which ensues on a disordered confluence of creeds and customs has been noticed and deplored by 
historians and philosophers from Plato to Lecky. Failing some sudden rapture of conversion, it 
is the secular teacher alone who, armed with a science unknown to earlier times, can prevent the 
inevitable revolution from being morally destructive. It is his function to show how on simply 
natural principles the present is the necessary out-growth of the past; that the old morality was 
the parent of the new; that Time, which innovates greatly, but gently links us alike to the past 
and the future is a ceaseless process of evolution. Here there is no violent disruption, no break¬ 
ing down of the old structure, but rather a union of it with the new; a feeling of the organic 
continuity of human existence is produced which leads to tranquillity, and shuts out contempt by 
intense personal interest in the whole history of the race. Definite instruction in duty (question 
39) must rest on this foundation or on an admitted dogmatic foundation to have any influence at 
all. The dogmatic foundation is not one on which a Government school can build, nor are mere 
principles of moral conduct learned by heart of any great efficacy in producing good behaviour. 
Morality in the abstract is about as effective as grammar iu the abstract. The human disposer 
is social and imitative, benevolent and reverential. It is by enlisting these springs of conduct on 
the side of virtue that a living and working morality is produced, and they are to be won only 
by the presentation in some form of human action or suffering piercing straight to human wonder 
or tenderness. The plastic teacher is he who brings humanity in its noble aspects home to the 
consciousness of his pupils, who lives, in the thoughts that he proclaims and gains disciples by his 
sincerity and the confidence with calls for confidence. I put this free philosophical teaching of 
course at what I conceive to be its best; but, taking it so, it seems to he as far more influential 
than the other as freedom is superior to restraint. It can he accepted without misgiving; it can 
he applied without fear. But the Government cannot be indifferent to all that is so deeply mov¬ 
ing the nature of its subjects. The thoughts'of this generation determine the action of the next. 
British rule is committed to the task in India of fusing a civilization, the latest growth of time 
with the oldest still remaining. One means of effecting a great and abiding change would have 
been by a bold introduction of English institutions as capable of creating the popular force by 
which they would afterwards be supported. Another means would have been by asserting a 
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complete predominance of English force. We have shrunk from that odious responsibility, but 
having done so, we—that is, the Government—must brace itself to the task ^hicli a noble policy 
has entailed. It must endeavour to make itself felt through the whole scheme of the nation’s 
development in such wise that this may be always advancing, yet without abnormal growths and 
without estrangement from existing institutions. Of all men, therefore, those who govern in 
India will be the most short-sighted if they leave the great moving forces of the future to the 
impulse of mere chance. They must guide the movement through the education of the people; 
and they must fit themselves to guide it aright on a secular basis. 

Questions 24, 48, 49, 61. 

I think that as matters stand at present more money ought to be spent on high education 
in the Bombay Presidency. The staff for science-teaching is miserably undermanned and under¬ 
paid. A well-filled Education Board would probably soon make this apparent to the Government. 
As it is, professions are made which cannot practically be fulfilled, and students are too often sub¬ 
jected to the depraving effect of several things learned imperfectly instead of one or two learned 
thoroughly well. I am not desirous, on the present terras, of seeing more students; what is 
needed is a machinery for giving to those who come forward a thorough and elevated teaching 
on some great central lines of intellectual activity. It is thus we should counteract the prevail¬ 
ing tendency to scrappincss: the mass of acquisitions should group themselves symmetrically 
round one or two fixed bodies of thought mastered in all their fulness. But this demands good 
teaching, and good teaching like other good things has its price, though of all things when at 
its best it is the cheapest at its price. University professorships would in part supply the present 
defects, but the money they would cost would produce greater results if expended on college¬ 
teaching. If, in furnishing an education such as I think needed, the private colleges can surpass 
the Government, I shoidd not look on that as an unhealthy competition. “ The cause of higher 
education ” would not be injured but furthered by it. But looking on education not merely as 
a process of cramming for examinations but as a gymnastic of the mind, widening its powers of 
cognition and subduing its passions to the service of social well-being, the State cannot but be 
interested in the men and the methods of the private colleges. I think some proof of special 
fitness for a very special task ought to be furnished before any one is allowed to set up as a 
professor preparing in the higher University courses. In its own colleges the Government ought 
to abstain from sudden changes and inappropriate appointments which tend to dishearten earnest 
students and bring contempt on education in general. It seems sometimes to have been thought 
that a professor is a professor ; what of, is a secondary consideration. 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres 

***** omnia novit. 

A change in this spirit is the first condition of a true reform. 

It may be said with confidence that there are no Government institutions of the rank of 
colleges in this Presidency which supply wants that would otherwise have been as well supplied 
by private agencies. The Government colleges keep the others up to a higher level, and there is 
work enough for all. As to the higher schools no doubt, in the absence of those supported by 
the Government, some of those sustained by private agency would have attained a greater deve¬ 
lopment. Some new ones of the same kind would have been set up. But such institutions 
could not with or without grants-in-aid “adequately supply the educational wants of the people.” 
The people in many instances have a great distrust of these private institutions—*to those, I mean, 
supported by Christian Associations. Their objections to them would become quite insuperable, 
if they were in sole possession at any important places of the whole field. The supply could not 
then be adequate unless, making children of the parents, we forced them by the rod to send their 
young ones to schools which they would then regard with terror and detestation. The existence 
of a neighbouring Government school is, except in the case of schools for the lowest classes, a 
condition of the really healthful and beneficial working of a society’s school on anything like an 
important scale. 

Questions 26, 27, 28, SI, 47, 52, 62, 65, and 66. 

Secondary instruction is the most important part of our educational system. It needs, I 
believe, a thorough revision and indeed reconstruction, to make it answer the growing needs of 
the community. It ought to serve three distinct purposes : (1).—It should prepare boys for the 

University and the professions to be reached only through the University. (2)—It should pre¬ 
pare them for a course of technical instruction, such as is given in the excellent College of Science 
at Poona. (3)—It should prepare for ordinary business and the ordinary functions of citizens 
and subjects of Her Majesty. On a further development of the educational system it will pro¬ 
bably be found expedient to reserve this last duty for a distinct class of schools, and the secondary 
schools should be ranged in their grades, but wc have much progress, perhaps, to make before 
the time for this change comes. As matters stand at present, I think “the attention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to the entrance examination of the University,” but the reason 
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for this is that there is no other goal to make for. When only this one line of progress is open¬ 
ed, masters must urge their pupils along it or else fall into discredit. The pupils themselves, 
specially the Brahmans, look mainly to Government employment as the final reward of their 
exertions, and a notable portion of their nervous energy is consumed in nice calculations of the 
minimum of acquirements which will enable them to pass in this and that subject of examination. 
The real work is almost entirely literary, and it must be recognised that a good knowledge of 
English is ■ desirable in all and indispensable in those who attend to college lectures. Some 
students show a fair preparation in Sanskrit. Arithmetic and geometry show well or (more 
generally) ill, according to the student's natural bent. In physics and natural science the 
deficiency is simply lamentable, and general information means general ignorance. 

Thus even in the one line on which they concentrate their energies, the secondary schools 
have not so far produced results which can be regarded as quite satisfactory. How is this ? The 
reasons are many, but among the most important are these: (1)—The ignorance of the popula¬ 
tion generally and the want of intellectual nourishment and stimulus in the school-boys' homes. 
Great acuteness within a narrow range is very often united in this country with a surprisingly 
limited mental horizon. An English boy, even if he is naturally stupid, enjoys the advantage, 
if born in a good station, of hearing great matters continually discussed. The light thrown on 
them is often a dim and borrowed light, but still the young intelligence is stirred to reach out to 
new fields of thought. It must frame some ideas, and the mere exercise places the mind on a 
platform it could not otherwise reach. The Indian school-boy, mostly horn of poor parents, sees 
hut a sordid life; he hears trivial subjects trivially discussed; his imagination is less matured 
than crushed by the monstrosities of native fiction. He is made a husband while he is still a child. 
All these and other things are much against him. 

But (2) the secondary schools are cumbered with a large proportion of boys unfit to be there. 
The masters must push these hoys on as they can, and no other respectable outlet being open, 
many youths are thrown on the University who by comparison would have had to leave an 
English public school in the fourth form. These lower the average of the matriculation, the 
style of the college lectures, and the whole tone of the University course. 

Then (3) the masters arc often but ill-furnished with any consistent theory of teaching. 
They are shut out from all variety and initiative by hard-and-fast rules descending too much to 
details. They are oppressed with too much routine work, in which all vigour and freshness of 
mind perish. They are appreciated almost solely by the sensible mechanical results of their 
teaching. It is no wonder that they become listless and uninterested. The soul is taken out of 
their work by the very system intended to screw them up to a maximum of exertion. It is for¬ 
gotten once more that you cannot gauge intellectual, not to say moral, exertion and fruitfulness 
by mere tabular statements. If technical proficiency in their calling were once secured, much 
more might and ought to be left to the discretion of the masters; such proficiency the Urtiver- 
sity does not in any way provide for. Its curriculum does not embrace a professional course for 
teachers as it does for engineers. Yet there is a science and there is an art of teaching, as may 
certainly be gathered from the widely different results of different systems. Could our school¬ 
masters eveu give a connected and rational account of these differences, and of the merits and 
demerits involved in them? If not, they are still to seek in the scientific rudiments of their 
profession, and provision should be made for replacing them as vacancies occur by men whose 
training has gathered up the results of many lives of fruitful thought and practical experience. 

(4) The preparation for technical instruction, besides being subject to the obstructions 
common to it and to preparation for the University, suffers from evils of its own. The promise 
of a career is slender and precarious : this is only to be got over in the first instance by requiring 
from all engineers and others employed in the technical departments under Government, whether 
provincial or local, a certificate of proficiency from a recognised technical institution. Some 
requirements as to the laying out and construction of buildings in towns, which might properly 
be insisted on in the public interest, would give to engineers and architects an enlarged field of 
private employment, and other like encouragements might be multiplied which would give new 
life to technical education and the preparation for it. 

The masters of secondary schools are, however, as a rule, but very ill-qualified to give the 
requisite instruction. They have but a smattering even of the essential book-learning, and in 
vigour and readiness in applying it to external facts they are entirely wanting. A boy's interest 
in physical science and its applications, instead of being awakened and nourished in a secondary 
school, must be of a robust nature to survive the school course. It is not to be expected that 
schoolmasters like professors should know everything. It is not a thing to be ashamed of if 
one knows his business well in a single department. That will generally provide him with quite 
enough to do: for other work you should look elsewhere. 

The preparation for ordinary business may with advantage proceed up to a certain point 
along the same course as that for literature and science. It is a defect of our system, as I under- 
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stand it, that it does not provide for a natural transition to the further studies which may he the 
most proper for a man of business, nor even propose to encourage and conduct such studies. 
When a boy reaches the age of about fourteen he may have plainly shown that he has not the 
gifts that would make him a good subject for literary culture. His tastes or his circumstances 
may disincline him to be an engineer or chemist. He ought not then to be forced on in a line in 
which failure is almost certain." He should be put to work on matters that he really can master 
unless quite exceptionally dull, such as arithmetic, rudimentary economies, mercantile geography, 
the use of manures, or others determined by the locality of the school and its needs. Repetition 
must play a larger part than with a boy of brighter abilities. In language, frequent practice 
should make up for defect of memory until a due proficiency had been gained for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, and no more should be aimed at. Similar considerations apply to those boys whose parents 
are resolved to withdraw them, whether clever or not, at an early age from school. Only very 
limited aims should be attempted. The extension of their knowledge should be along those lines 
where it will be grasped and incorporated by the interests and teachings of active life. Still it 
should be education aiming at making the mind robust and flexible rather than shabby, decked 
with some rags of “business information/' 1 or low technic skill. 

For these different aims the present system makes no sufficient or distinct provision. I think 
therefore that our whole scheme of secondary instruction wants recasting. Provision must be 
made for an early bifurcation severing off the pupils intended for business, and for their effectual 
instruction in the subjects marked out for them. The boys intended for an advanced course 
should be promoted into a higher class of school, as distinct purposes are generally best served by 
distinct institutions. At a later period there must be a bifurcation dividing the literary from the 
scientific students. This ought to take place even when the latter are to proceed to the Univer¬ 
sity, and the science students should, when it is possible, be drafted off to separate schools. In the 
same school they will be at such a disadvantage, as compared with the literary students, that 
science must fall into discredit and fail to win its fair proportion of followers. The bifurcation 
should not take place till the last stage of school education. The experiment of instruction 
confined to physical science at earlier stages, after a long and fair trial in Germany, has in recent 
years been pronounced a failure. In France a premature separation of studies made science-educa¬ 
tion a laughing-stock. Professors of chemistry even find that a boy trained in the ordinary 
classical culture makes greater progress in this science than one who has been nurtured almost 
solely on physical teaching. The fact must be recognised, if we will not cast experience aside, 
that the best instrument for enlarging and enlivening the faculties in youth is some central line 
of study not too narrow in its essentials, not standing quite apart from the emotions and the ima¬ 
gination, but with attachments every here and there connecting it with great human interests 
and “the mighty hopes that make us men. ’* Even physical science is better grasped by a mind 
thus cultivated than by one trained to a one-sided development. Its rudiments may well be 
learned in boyhood—and best by attention directed to actual facts arising in daily life—but as a 
subject for the main stress of the mental powers, it is better reserved for a later period and a more 
formed stage of the character. 

In the higher stages of education here contemplated it is obvious that there must already 
have been a bifurcation of masters. This specialization of instruction implies teachers of special 
qualifications in their several departments. The University curriculum is very far in my opinion 
from affording a sufficient training for the masters ; a normal school at Poona or Bombay should 
be made a training ground for masters after they have obtained their degree. The theory of 
teaching should be thoroughly studied along with its practice in the school. A fair show of 
proficiency should entitle to a preliminary license to teach, but the final certificate of competence 
should be withheld until after at least one year’s work as a probationary teacher. There should be 
no advance to a head mastership per saltum ; a candidate should first show capacity as a teacher 
in a subordinate station, and learn how things look from that lower place before he controls them, 
as in due time he should do, from a higher. 

Every secondary school or group of schools should have its committee of external manage¬ 
ment, regulating its finances and serving as a medium between it and the local administrative board. 
The regulation of the studies might be controlled by it in the case of the lower secondary schools, 
but in secondary schools of the higher class the regulation of studies should be in the hands of 
the head master, subject to control by the Board of Education. Keeping within settled outlines, 
the head master should be allowed a good deal of discretion in selecting the particular subjects of 
study for each class, each half year or term. His efficiency should be judged by results, but by 
results taken in a large, intelligent, and generous way. 

All pupils of secondary schools- should have some initiation into the rudiments of natural 
science. Carpenters, carters, and gardeners are alw r ays affording illustrations of mechanical and 
physical principles, and young eyes should be opened to the philosophy of common things. The 
materials are always at hand for an elementary study of astronomy or botany, or physical 
geography and meteorology. Not much could be done very early in the way of positive formal 
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instruction, but by an intelligent use of opportunities a sense of proportion would be awakened ; 
the conception of relations and possibilities would be enlarged, and in some instances a genius for 
science might be roused to activity which would otherwise have slept till death. As a means of 
paving the way to a better state of things in the future, it would be well to appoint a few travel¬ 
ling teachers of particular subjects to visit and instruct the principal schools in succession. They 
should give to boys and masters a certain amount of material knowledge, but much more 
especially a method of investigation, of collecting and co-ordinating observations in a really 
scientific way. Thus the work they had started could be carried on after their departure, and 
some permanent change might be made in the dull iueuriousness with which, in this country more 
almost than anywhere, men look upon the face of nature. 

The course of instruction in secondary schools ought to be carefully fixed and steadfastly 
adhered to. Frequent changes in an educational system are as injurious as in the law. Admission 
should not be given to any boy who had not passed in the highest standard of a primary school or 
an equivalent examination. The examinations of the secondary school itself should be conducted 
by a committee composed of one or two of its own masters and one or two from similar schools, 
a local officer and the educational inspector. I speak here of the final examinations; the interme¬ 
diate examinations for promotion from class to class ought in no ease to be “ public examinations 
extending over the entire province.'’'’ Public examinations for young boys are, it may be, in some 
cases a necessary evil, but still a serious evil, as tending to produce nervous excitement, precocity, 
conceit, cram and sham, and a distaste for true learning. A boy should not be promoted from class 
to class merely according to the result of a single examination. His masters can better judge his 
capacity from combining this with other indications. They generally have the interest of the 
school at heart. For the boy himself, it is infinitely better that there should be au equable deve¬ 
lopment of his faculties, a training in habits of method and application, than long periods of idle¬ 
ness diversified with feverish spurts of exertion. His character, will benefit, if hehas to lerably 
good masters, by his looking solely to them for appreciation and promotion, while they respond 
more or less to his thoroughgoing reliance on their wisdom and goodness. If they are to be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, it is not their pupils who can with advantage perform 
the operation. 

When Government aid is given to schools, it should be given on a fixed principle, and should 
not he liable to variation according to the financial arrangements of the Government. Education 
must be systematic and sustained if it is to serve a high purpose, and the managers of aided 
schools ought to know some 3 'ears beforehand what funds will be available and on what terms, in 
order to adapt their arrangements to their means. Ragged ends in instruction are by all means to 
be avoided: so is the inadequate filling of a generous outline; still more the discouragement and 
dissatisfaction of the educational class at finding their work again and again made abortive or 
maimed by intermittence of the stream of bounty on whose equable flow they have counted. The 
teacher’s task involves much repulsive toil. What little light of hope and anticipative satisfac¬ 
tion in completed work he can throw round it should not be reft from him merely to round oft’ a 
fiscal frontier. 

I need hardly say that some of the secondary schools in this Presidency ought not to rank 
above primary schools. If the secondary school system were constituted in any such way as 
I desire, the evil would correct itself very speedily. The expenses of secondary schools would be 
too great for petty places. This result should be anticipated, and a system devised of passing on 
the boys of bright promise from distant primary schools to the secondary schools by means of 
exhibitions. With this mitigation the suppression of perhaps half the secondary schools would 
be a wholesome severity. Secondary education should be regarded as something distinctly in 
advance of primary instruction. The tone of the schools should be distinctly intellectual; the 
accomplishments of the masters should be of a high class. They should not be worn down with 
drudgery. The lowering effect of association with ignorance, listlessness and evasion of work, 
should, as far as possible, be got rid of. Thus constituted, the secondary schools would, it may be 
hoped, soon exercise a marked and beneficial influence on society. At present they turn out their 
pupils much the same in character as they took them in ; and this must be so until their pupils 
become a select class with a well-defined class-spirit, and a character to maintain which will react 
upon their inward dispositions. The head masters of all secondary schools of the first class ought 
for this generation to be Europeans. It is not that native gentlemen are not to be found with the 
requisite scholarship. It may even be said that they have an advantage in their .greater know¬ 
ledge of the native character and of the circumstances of the people. But in the opposite scale 
must be placed the obvious tendency of the English language to degenerate in foreign mouths. 
What is more important is that in a thousand ways eluding precise definition, the European is in 
more natural and complete relation with the march and purport of European thought than an 
Asiatic can be, without a prolonged residence in Europe. The two men will as by instinct handle 
new questions in different ways, and the European’s way will be the one most in accord with the 
general movement of ideas. It is by getting fairly into this movement that the Indian of to-day 
can best hope to escape from the stagnation that surrounds him. The mere strangeness of the 
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European is a point in his favour as a ruler of hoys, if his character has but a grain of nobility 
in it. Better therefore that a few native scholars should want places than that any chance should 
be lost of forming a type of character on a large scale, which will give to the natives of the 
higher class the tendencies, the mental stand-points, and the adaptiveness by which they are to 
secure a substantial share in the empire of the future. 

What I have said with regard to schoolmasters applies almost equally to professors in colleges. 
In mathematics, physics, and natural science, native professors may teach as well as Europeans. 
In Sanskrit, too, native professors are probably for some purposes the best. But for English 
literature, history, philosophy, and the allied subjects, European teaching must for the present be 
the best. A native committee managing a college would recognise this in the abstract, but when 
it came to making an actual appointment it would very often yield to just the same influences as 
a body of Europeans under similar circumstances. 

Until the secondary schools are put on a new and better footing, it is hopeless to expect a 
system of effective examinations in the schools themselves. The pressure for final certificates 
would be great, and the rivalry of institutions would cause them to be given much too readily. 
No uniformity could be counted on. In order to give a similar direction to teaching, and to 
establish an even standard, I think it might be desirable for the University to institute ex¬ 
aminations for youths proposing to enter active life straight from school. These would be 
somewhat on the pattern of the middle-class examinations as held by the English Universities, 
and as the University enjoys public confidence, its certificates would be valued. They should not 
be given for proficiency in some one subject, pursued it may be to the injury of the student's 
general powers, but for groups of subjects naturally associated, added to a sound training in rudi¬ 
ments. The range should be narrow, but a high proficiency within the range should be insisted 
on, in order to diffuse a sense of the difference between slovenly and thorough work. It is a 
moral gain for a young man anywhere, but especially in India, to have fully grasped the con¬ 
viction that not many things need be done by one man, but that the few should be almost 
faultless. 

Quedio n 29. 

The only scholarships, so far as I know, in this Presidency entering into the general scheme 
of public education are those in the Government institutions. There are indeed scholarships in 
several of the private free schools, as for instance in the Bombay Educational Society's schools 
at Byculla, but these, though useful in their way, are too casual, too unconnected with any 
system, to be of any great value as general incentives to elementary learning. They belong to 
the institutions and serve the purpose of the institutions in which they are held, but are quite 
inoperative outside them. None but pupils of the schools are, I believe, eligible to these scholar¬ 
ships, and on the same principle the Government may fairly restrict the enjoyment of scholar¬ 
ships which it dispenses to the pupils in its own schools. It should have made up its mind as to 
which system of instruction is on the whole the best, and having established that system, it 
might reserve its pecuniary aids for those who pursue it. But, as a practical question, the Gov¬ 
ernment has to consider that a good deal of work and of expense is taken off its hands by the 
private institutions. These must Be made and may be made to conform to its standards of 
general instruction, and when that is the case the winner of a public scholarship should be 
allowed to hold it wherever the purpose of it can be surely attained. In some few instances 
scholars would take their emoluments from the Government schools and colleges to the rival 
institutions. On the other hand, pupils from these should be allowed to come in at any stage, 
and having won a scholarship in a Government institution against the competition of its pupils’ 
to hold it there as themselves pupils of the institution. 

Scholarships cannot in the present stage of progress be dispensed with as encouragements to 
education.. They are found necessary, or at any rate beneficial, even in Europe, and though less 
liberally given in other countries than in England, they are perhaps nowhere else so much needed 
as there, as nowhere else is the contest of culture against wealth so severe, and nowhere are there 
so many counter-attractions to the pursuit of learning. In India, or at least in the Bombay 
Presidency, though enthusiasm for learning is, according to my observation, almost wholly want¬ 
ing, there is on other grounds great need for public aid to study. The wealthy mercantile class 
are as a rule cut off by taste as well as by caste from close communion with the classes amongst 
whom some intellectual power and refinement are hereditary. The latter in the present state of 
popular feeling can no more enter the arena of money-making on equal terms than in England 
a peer's son could set up as a butcher or shoemaker. The intermingling, therefore, of wealth 
with cultivation goes on with extreme slowness; and rich men are not drawn to spend money 
on fostering a kind of intelligence which stands remote from their personal interests. Ours, how¬ 
ever, is a mercantile age. The Brahman, to take him as a type of the more refined classes, while 
others are borne on the tide of prosperity, finds himself more and more stranded in poverty and 
helplessness. 
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Our system of Government, and the influx of European methods and ways of thought 
which it has brought about, have undermined even the social position of the Brahmans. They 
are no longer looked up to in general with anything like the awe they formerly commanded, 
nor is way so readily made for them in the jostling competition for material advantages which 
has arisen under the British rule- They are, however, still the most intellectual class, and the 
most capable, on account of the associations connected with them, of giving a definite impress to 
the mental growth of the community. They endeavour, I think, in perfect good faith, to adapt 
themselves to their changed circumstances. They are in a general way diligent students, and 
they are very susceptible to the influence of noble thought and high examples. Considering the 
low morality of the mass amongst whom they reside, and their embarrassing social relations, I 
think their general advance in morality has been as gratifying as in mere intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments. No one can know the graduates of the present day, for instance, without seeing that 
their perceptions of what is allowable and their standards of good conduct are immensely in 
advance of those of 20 years ago. The improvement is not confined to quality; it extends to 
mass ; and a native scholar in the present day who has received a definite impress from his inter¬ 
course with the great minds of Europe, finds many more comrades to share and foster his higher 
aspirations than in former years. 

The class, however, which furnishes these men is, as a rule, a very poor one. The fathers of 
students find it very hard even to dispense with the small earnings which their sons might make 
in directly profitable employments. High school-fees must exclude many of the most promising 
students from instruction. The Government, which in its pursuit of the general welfare has 
dethroned these men from their place of social and religious pre-emimenee, is bound, I think, to 
give them all possible aid and encouragement in retaining or recovering their position so far as 
is compatible with the good of the community. They are the most ready to benefit by instruc¬ 
tion ; they are the most capable of diffusing it; they are the most capable, too, of making it an 
effective instrument of education by its operation on the character and conduct of the people. 

Fees, therefore, should on every ground be kept low for the students of slender means, and 
this necessarily implies liberal contributions from the public purse; scholarships must be main¬ 
tained as the only means of carrying many promising young men through the course by which 
their abilities will be best developed. It is not necessary or even desirable that the scholarships 
should be numerous. No greater mistake could be made than tempting a youth having no real 
capacity for learning, to cram for a prize which pledges him to a co'urse of literary or scientific 
study. But neither should genius be suffered to perish through penury. It should be cherished 
and supported at least in those years of preparation in which it is fitting itself for its future 
work. Examinations may not find it out in some instances so effectually as sympathy and a fine 
appreciation, but they seem at present to be the only means practically available. Favouritism, 
improper influences, undue regard to mere characterless docility, would be imputed to any man 
or any body who should dispense patronage to students according to any other plan. The 
accusations would in some cases be quite just. Examinations, whatever their faults, do, if they 
are but moderately well conducted, test accuracy and command of resources. There is a strong 
tendency in oriental minds, apart from mere indolence, to rest content with misty conceptions 
even of matters of importance : good examinations, not showy ones, do much to correct this 
prevalent defect of character. 

It follows from what I have said, that I think there is no ground for any complaint of 
unfairness in the disposal of scholarships given by the Government. The question on this 
subject is put in a fallacious form. A system is “ impartially administered ” when it is honestly 
carried out according to its rules and principles. These in the case before us do not contemplate 
the giving or holding of Government scholarships otherwise than in the Government institutions 
and subject to Government control. Whether the desired end may be attained by allowing such 
benefices to be held at private colleges, will depend on the degree in which these satisfy the con¬ 
ditions requisite to place them on a level with those supported by the Government. But in 
whatever form it may be brought to bear, I believe the stimulus afforded by stipends is and will 
■emain indispensable. Private benevolence can find no more useful exercise than in seeking out 
special ability hampered by indigence and freeing it from depressing anxieties. Charity most 
blesses him that gives and him that takes, where it produces an interchange of kind offices, and 
gratitude amongst minds of the higher type. But the bounty and the best subject for it do not 
readily come together; and by founding exhibitions in the principal schools the existence of 
which would be notorious, wealthy men would raise up honourable monuments to themselves 
and confer great benefits on their countrymen. One chief object of such scholarships should 
be to carry the most promising pupils from primary schools on to the secondary schools, and from 
these to the University or to technical colleges whenever these shall be established. It will not 
do, however, to await the flowering of this particular form of public spirit. The local bodies 
interested in education should be stimulated in the meantime to furnish modest endowments for 
the schools under them, and especially for taking the boys of their town or district on to a higher 
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course. The distinctions gained by these clients would soon be felt to reflect credit on their 
patrons, and the expense would be borne without fretting, when once it had. come to minister to 
local pride. 

Questions 39, 33, 50 .—The officers of the Education Department naturally take a greater in¬ 
terest in the higher than in the lower education. This is apparent from the annual reports of the 
Director of Public Instruction, which show that the proceedings of the University excite consi¬ 
derable and not unintelligent interest in the members of his department. I do not think that 
the interests of the lower schools, however, are wilfully neglected. The officers have too much to 
do, too much of mechanical drudgery, to discharge their higher functions with complete satis¬ 
faction to themselves. I think they might and ought to be relieved by the appointment of men 
of practical training. Such men are not wanting in the department as it is; but when masters 
thoroughly trained are to be had, they should be largely employed, pending a general revision of 
the system, in inspection work. The system of inspection itself is radically defective, in its 
assumption that all educational wisdom is a monopoly of “ the department. 5 '’ It is, I think, too 
unwieldy and too wasteful to last. The Government Inspectors who spend so great a part of their 
time and energy in going to their work and writing about it in set forms instead of really doing 
the work, ought to be rather the heads and harmonisers of a self-acting system of local inspection. 
In this system the best of the local schoolmasters, especially the masters of the secondary schools, 
should be employed along with other persons of known education as committees. The Assistant 
Collectors, pending the full development of the new system of nominating native gentlemen for 
the Civil Service, would be found well-educated active-minded men, able and willing to work on 
such committees. The Subordinate Judges are becoming almost without exception well-educated 
men; the mamlatdars are of the intellectual level required by their department. With these 
materials at command there is nothing to prevent a localisation of the inspection as of the other 
parts of the schooljsystem, subject to the superintendence and the check of the Inspectors as 
representing the Government in this particular department. I speak more particularly of the 
primary schools and the secondary schools of the lower class. For schools of the first class more 
particular arrangements will be necessary. The Inspector should take a leading part in them, 
but in a tranquil unhurried way, without the destiny of Io incessantly urging him to a march of 
twenty miles and a school examination before breakfast. 

Questions 86, 38 .—The State in India ought itself to establish a complete system of education 
with all its parts adjusted one to the other. At the top of the scale should be the Universities, 
acting freely, and determining by their requirements the general course of preparatory liberal 
education. But in order to bring about a complete understanding between the University and the 
Department of Public Instruction, there ought to be a Central Educational Board for each great 
province, to which all important questions of principle should be referred- On this board in 
Bombay there should be two or three representatives of the University as well as two officials 
(one the Director of Public Instruction), and two others appointed either by co-optation or at the 
discretion of Government, in order to make room for the casual possessors of special qualifications. 
To this board the proposed courses of instruction in the higher secondary schools should be sub¬ 
mitted each half year, in order, without excluding local and personal initiative, to preserve a 
general balance of studies. To the same board reports of the history and progress of each college 
and superior school should be submitted from time to time for consideration. Its advice should 
be taken on every proposed alteration of system. It should be consulted on the allocation of 
funds amongst institutions and subjects. Through the University and a board thus constituted, 
public opinion would be brought to bear with due force on the educational system in its more 
general features. The composition of boards for primary and secondary schools must depend in 
a great measure on the general scheme of local administration by way of self-government. But 
no arrangements can be made at present without infinite loss to the cause of education, if the 
result of them is to be that an organised system, to which the capacity of the Government only 
is equal, is anywhere to be set aside or thrown out of gear by irregular private agencies. I say 
irregular because as to native associations they have none of the experience necessary for founding 
a real system. We have not set any pattern before them which is perfect, or nearly perfect, and 
there is in all native institutions a fatal tendency to slackness and contentment with second-rate 
work. The missionary schools have other objects in view than secular education, but in so far as 
they are English, their directors are as a rule very wanting in a knowledge of system. I do not 
mean to say that the ordinary Government schoolmasters are a whit better; but they can be 
made better; and the part taken by private agency in the general scheme of education should be 
made effective, for a generation at least, by insisting on a close conformity of its methods and 
standards of secular instruction to those adopted by the Government as a condition of obtaining 
public money. The whole structure of native thought has to be reformed and disciplined : if it be 
not distinctly improved, it must decline through the lowering influence of causes that I have 
already mentioned. For this, mere detached exertions will not do. On emerging from school or 
college the youth of the future ought to find himself in a society well leavened with the culture 
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to which he has himself been subjected, and thus serving as a stay and stimulus to bis complete 
development on the same lines. Without this his training will never get the requisite completion, 
and the half-formed character will definitely take on a lower instead of a higher type. Private 
effort must for the present condescend to second so great a work, lest, by the conflict of opposing 
principles, its vaunting of chaos under the name of independence, it should fatally impede it. 
The mere presence of avowedly rival systems is in jurious to the young, and we are wanting here in 
those higher points of unity in which wisdom finds a reconciliation of discordant theories and 
practices. Respect should be called forth for teaching and the class of -teachers, and education 
should command reverence and submission, by the imposing form and mass of its system as well 
as by its technical efficiency. We have to deal with a generation of children and with adults of 
strangely child-like quality for the purpose in hand; and every break in the compacted whole must, 
from this point of view, be deemed a weakness. The less controversy, then, the better; let private 
agency work with the Government in order, as it may hope in the next age, to excel the Govern¬ 
ment and supersede it. It can find abundance of work in the meantime in gathering up the 
waifs and strays who escape the Government net, and in making Christianity synonymous with 
the elevation of the lowest classes, just as the way was prepared for its triumphs in the early ages 
of the Church. The work of the Government in Indian education not being coercive must be 
persuasive. It must be adapted to the existing conditions of society; and these may shut out 
certain classes from an equal share in the benefits of education. Here is an appropriate field for 
private exertion. Lift these despised ones to a fair level of intelligence, and the freedom with 
which they can work unfettered by caste and pride must raise them ere long to comparative 
distinction and opulence. In this will be found an infallible solvent for caste prejudices which, 
as it is, are crumbling away, and when a new state of feeling has once gained ascendency the evil 
customs opposed to it must die of themselves. 

Question 38 .—It follows from what I have said, that any general withdrawal of the Gov¬ 
ernment from the management of schools and colleges is not to be thought of. The standard of 
instruction would certainly decline. What is wanted is a Government system which will leave 
abundant room for personal and local initiative without any breach of its general principles, and 
which will assimilate the schools and colleges of private associations where these associations are 
composed of kindly fashioned and reasonable men. 

Questions 55,56, 56, 57,19, 21,<f0,7, 8.—I believe the present system of payment by results 
is radically defective and ought to be completely - altered in a reconstruction of our educational 
scheme. It goes generally on the principle of “to him that hath shall be given/'’ and extends 
least help to those who need it most. It is in truth simply an instance of a rather servile and 
unintelligent copying of an English institution without regard to a total difference of circum¬ 
stances. A really good system of education will require an augmented expenditure, and the local 
centres of power under the policy of self-government may very well be expected to raise funds 
for so directly beneficial a purpose as the improvement of the schools throughout the country. 

In England the Government, when it began to subsidise elementary education, found the 
country occupied by the schools of the National Society and the British and Foreign Society. 
These and the like were aided because they afforded a cheap education to the poor. It was never 
intended either under the older system or under that of payment by results that all education, 
even of the wealthy, should be paid for by the State. Hence a lower standard, a less complete 
plan, could be accepted than would have been possible had the State recognised itself as in any 
way responsible for all education instead of kindly disposed to help those who helped the helpless. 
But when once payment is extended to all scho >ls of all classes, that is not justifiable on grounds 
of mere charity. The Government must be m wed by a sense of the infinite importance of educa¬ 
tion to the country, and of its own duty to see that education is diffused. It cannot properly 
spend money on the higher education without having some conception of what that education 
ought to be, and having that conception, its duty is not fulfilled by admitting any other as 
sufficient. 

The schools of whatever kind entering into competition with the Government schools ought 
to be aided so far as they, with competent agency, cany out the plan of instruction adopted as 
best. Even then the benefits must sometimes be lost which should be added to instruction in 
order to make it education. How can you provide that a wholesome and manly tone shall be 
preserved in a private school; that the moral beauty of thoroughness shall be enforced by 
example ; that wherever a natural aptitude exists, room shall be given for some free play of in¬ 
telligence and for the growth of a love of learning instead of a greed for prizes and a capacity 
for cram? I assume that the Government desires these things, and that public bodies 
concerned with education on a large scale will strive after them. But something in pro¬ 
ficiency may have to be sacrificed for them, and the result on the present system might be un¬ 
fortunate. The truth is that, the more widely spread the system of State aided private 
schools, the more inevitable is. the appraisement of all merit unless other elements are insisted on 
or assigned, a value by the insufficient standard of a book examination. This, no doubt, is 
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counterbalanced in many instances by the natural gifts of the private schoolmasters, and the 
pious zeal of the teachers employed by the missionary societies. But it is an evil nevertheless, 
and one which if it can be, ought to be got rid of. I think it can be got rid of by a reasonable 
exercise of consideration in the present, and by so arranging for the future as to draw in private 
agencies in the great majority of cases to co-operate with the Government and without losing 
their individuality to form part of a general system. 

The general principles of a reform should, I think, be these— 

The Government should provide to a reasonably sufficient extent for the highest education in 
each province as a matter in which every part of it is equally concerned. 

The cost of secondary education should be provided in a general way (subject to modifications 
at the discretion of the Government), one-third by the Government, one-third by the municipality 
or other local authority, and one-third by fees. The higher the school, the greater should be the 
proportion of the fees, unless the local authority voluntarily takes an augmented burden on itself. 

The title to the Government grant should depend on the system, the staff, and the general 
work of the schools, not exclusively on the results of examinations of the pupils. In the event 
of a distinct falling below a fair standard, the Government grant should after a year’s warning be 
diminished to a mean between that proper to a secondary and a primary school. In a still worse 
ease the grant should be reduced to the scale of a primary sehcjol. 

Stipends of additional masters for subjects outside the regular scheme of public education 
should be contributed to by the Government under special circumstances on the recommendation 
of the central board. • The local board to give a year’s notice of its intention to make any 
such appointments, and state the grounds for them. 

The local authority to be liberty to make terms with any missionary society or other private 
agency for making its school the primary or the secondary school, or one of the schools of the 
place. . The qualifications of the teachers and the scheme of secular instruction in such cases to 
be subject to the approval of (the G overnment or of) the central board and conformable to its 
standards. 

The local school board to be made a corporation for taking gifts of property and investing 
surplus funds for such purposes as school-building, endowments, and scholarships for poor and 
deserving students, at school and at college. 

. Secondary schools of private bodies and individuals continued on their present footing to 
receive grants-in-aid on the present system for a defined term of years. Afterwards to make 
their arrangements either independently or with the local boards. I am not aware that at 
present any missionary schools are supported by municipalities, but I do not see why they should 
not be largely assisted at least by the municipalities. The towns would be saved a material part 
of their expense, and would get schools superior to what they could provide for themselves. 
Wliat is wanted is freedom for the parties interested to make their own terms without impairing 
their claim to the aid of Government. A town board would not take up a missionary institution 
as its own school, either of the secondary or of the primary class, without being satisfied on the point 
of propagandism ; and if it was satisfied there would be no reason for Government declining: to 
aid such a school any more than one established by the town itself. 6 

All candidates, wherever educated, for matricuMion or admission to the technical colleges 
or for a certificate of general medium proficiency in education, to submit to the final examination 
of a secondary school ot the proper rank. 

The Government always to be represented on the committee conducting such examinations 
(generally by the inspector or by a college professor chosen ad hoc) in order to maintain fairness 
and an even standard. Hie local authority and the committee also to be represented in order to 
manifest the local connection. 

Each town of more than a given population to support one or more secondary schools of 
classes proportional to its numbers. The interest in education is growing, but the smaller 
municipalities certainly cannot as yet be trusted with an option to provide or not provide for 
education. \V hen the republic was established a few years ago in Spain, it conferred self-govern¬ 
ment on the municipalities throughout the country. In the case of more than 2,000 municipalities 
the first use made of this autonomy was to abolish the schools. We cannot expect the Hindus- 
to be so much more advanced than the Spaniards that there would be no risk of a like use of a like 
discretion in India -. there certainly would be in England. In the Bombay Presidency, authorities 
from whom it would be dangerous to differ seem to be of opiuion that the municipalities require 
in all things a great deal of leading and control, and education is not the subject in which they 
would be the most interested or the most competent. J 

To the primary schools some of the principles I have set forth are as applicable—if appli¬ 
cable at all—as they are to secondary schools. A discretion should be allowed to the local 
Educational Boaid of the town or district to regulate the expenditure amongst the several lower 
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schools according to the circumstances and the needs of each. The Government grant should be 
earned to the extent of one-third the expenditure by an average good condition of the schools as 
determined by investigation here and there amongst them. This work should be carefully done 
and carefully reported, the Inspector being in constant communication with the local board and 
taking due account of its representations and giving it the benefit of his large experience. The 
regular examinations should hear upon the particular work of the school. They should be con¬ 
ducted by the masters conjointly in general with a master of a secondary school delegated for the 
purpose and a member of the local board as president of the Committee. Thus the pupils 
would be sifted before they proceeded to the secondary school, should that be their destination. 

The masters and teachers of the primary schools should obviously be of a lower class than 
those of the secondary schools, but even they ought not to engage in the work of teaching with¬ 
out learning how to teach. A muddle-headed set of teachers giving instruction mechanically or 
in a haphazard way are very likely to infect their pupils with their own faults, while regularity 
and precision in working on some definite theory, even though the theory be imperfect, exercises 
a wholesome effect, both morally and intellectually, on those who come under its influence. 

The existing school cesses should be made over to the local boards, and the board should be 
empowered to levy further sums if necessary according to defined rules. Compulsory attendance 
at school is not at present necessary or desirable, but it might be made the interest of every 
father of a family having the means to send his sons to school by a method of this kind. 
Besides the cess levied according to property on all persons able to pay it, there should be exacted 
from every solvent father or mother of boys of the school-age, a moiety of the school-fees pay¬ 
able according to the scale of a primary school on account of their children. The other moiety 
would be payablo only in the event of the children attending the board school. If the parents 
showed that their son was getting a good education or that they were in indigent circumstances, 
the moiety of the school-fees might be remitted. Under a system such as this the school funds 
would be increased considerably, and in such a way as to make everyone feel that he was losing 
something unless he sent -his sons to school. This I believe would within permissible limits be 
the most effective and gentle form of pressure that could be applied. 

Secondary schools being intended for a higher class, the fees in them should obviously be 
much larger than in primary schools. They should be lower for the first two years' course, and 
then moderately increased, as the cost price of the tuition at that stage is much higher. But at 
the same time great moderation must be used. It is not the wealthy classes, except in a measure 
in Bombay, that take most advantage of the Government or Government aided schools; it is 
chiefly the sons of Government servants and the like with an ambition and a sensibility rather 
out of proportion to their means. For them the fees are quite as high as they ought to be : in 
Germany the best teaching in the world can be had at about £3 a year, and in France the cost 
is not much higher. In Switzerland a large proportion of the revenue of some cantons, as Zurich, 
is devoted to providing an almost free education for all who will take it. If in India (as certain¬ 
ly is the case in the City of Bombay) some sons of wealthy men get education at what to them is 
a low rate, yqu cannot on that account set up to correct the decrees of Providence, and, like 
our butlers, so contrive that a large income shall go no further than a small one. The fact is 
that there are social and political advantages of an important kind in the sons of wealthy men 
going to the same schools on the same terms as those of poor men. Everything possible should 
be done to attract them, for in Bombay, at any rate, there is a large class of people enriched by 
trade who are totally devoid of intellectual interests, and whose most refined enjoyment is one 
or another form of sensuality. A school-rate levied on such persons even according to a rather 
severe scale would probably be a blessing to society. But as to the sons of rich men who attend 
the schools, it must be remembered that their fathers, as tax-payers, contribute largely to the 
fund out of which the schools are sustained or aided. There does not seem to be anything here 
fco make a change of policy necessary or desirable. 

Question, 67.—-In the case of Muhammadans and other classes who are slow to appreciate the 
blessings of education, it must be borne in mind that, coercion being rejected, the only alter¬ 
native course is one of attraction and persuasion. The Government does not and cannot in this 
department take up the position of a stern master, saying, “ You must do this, or I will force 
you; ” “You must be taught, or I will punish you." It comes forward in a fatherly character 
and must recognise the duty of adapting its regimen to the nature of its children so as to secure 
the utmost benefit to them rather than its own self-satisfaction. If this is admitted, it is 
obviously right in the case of aoy considerable section of the community, whether Muhammadans 
or Christians, to allow for their susceptibilities, and to make all reasonable concessions that may 
bring them within the reach of instruction. The duty of educating the people being accepted by 
the Government, that duty is not annulled—perhaps it is made more imperative—by the way¬ 
ward disposition of some members of the huge family. The Muhammadans have, as yet, kept 
very much outside the circle of education. They have not been able at all at once to renounce 
the pride of a conquering race and to replace impeding traditions by useful ones. But now 
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there is a perceptible movement. The Government in Bombay has bailed this with a more than 
conventional welcome and good sense; sympathy and kindliness will ere long bring about a 
marked change. In the mofussil towns and rural districts the Muhammadans, paying the educa¬ 
tional cess and an exacted moiety of school-fees for their sons, should be allowed, whenever they 
can, to set up a school of their own with a claim to aid from the local board and the Govern¬ 
ment proportional to what they can pay in fees. In towns like Bombay and Poona they ought 
to be well able to support on the like terms secondary schools of their own if they should desire 
them. Only the tests of capacity in the masters should on no account be dispensed with, as that 
would make indulgence and fellow-feeling a means of imposture. 

The case of Mh&rs and other low-caste people should be dealt with partly on the same 
principles as that of Muhammadans or Christians. It is lamentable according to our notions 
that Brahman boys cannot sit and receive instruction in the same class-room with Dheds. 
“ Force the Dheds on them " say some : “ they have as much right in the school as any other 
boys; those who reserve the prejudice should suffer for it." This seems as reasonable as if some 
one for mischief should send chimney-sweeps or fish-porters into a church-pow occupied by ladies. 
It is not a question of right but of right feeling, of consideration for a set of sensibilities which 
in the case of a delicate lady the fish-porter may think morbid, but a disregard of which, as they 
do exist, would be brutal on the porter's part, much more on the part of an outsider who should 
prompt him to cause needless loathing and annoyance. There are some matters essential to the 
existence of civilised society as to which the State must say peremptorily, “This must be done; 
that must not be done." But a caste prejudice is not a crime. It is as much a misfortune to its 
subject as to its object. Regarding both as members of its family, tlie Government must make 
the best compromise it can between them, hoping that, as years of discretion come on, unreasonable 
aversions will disappear. In the meantime there is no more advantage in driving Brahmans 
away to make room for Dheds than in excluding Dheds for the sake of Brahmans. Both should 
be provided for if possible, and those whose prejudices are humoured for the sake of a preponder¬ 
ant advantage should be liable to pay something for the benefit. The Government is not called 
on to interfere when low-caste people do not themselves complain, and they and the higher castes 
will find a modus vivendi almost always when no mischief-makers interfere. When the low- 
caste people feel themselves unfairly used, and are sufficiently numerous, they should be allowed 
to start schools of their own on the same terms as Muhammadans. When they are few, and are 
ill-used, a school should be set up for them at the cost of the village or town paid by an extra 
cess. This rule would lead to an arrangement almost invariably with the aid of a little time and 
persuasion and patience on the part of flic officials. 

It is to the Christian missionaries, however, that we should mainly look for the education and 
elevation of the low castes. They may well take the existing social order as the Apostles took 
that of the Roman empire, as a fact to be accepted and dealt with until it can be overcome. 
Unless they, too, are victims of caste prejudice, they will uaturally direct their teaching for the 
most part to tho humble, the poor, and the despised. For these they have the gladdest tidings, as 
their predecessors once bad for the prisoners and the slaves. They can furnish their disciples 
with the instruction by which worldly success is won, and some of the virtues by which it is 
adorned. Men thus trained start in the race of life with a marked advantage over competitors 
clogged at every step with caste obstructions. They must win except through inherent defects, 
and as they win they will surely dissipate the foolish aversions to which they are now exposed. 
Christianity will present itself more in its true form in working upwards than in working down¬ 
wards, and a changed state of feeling, a new way of confronting the facts of existence, will soon 
and surely be followed by a change in social institutions. Such a change being one of internal 
growth will be vital and permanent, while one imposed from without would be odious, superficial, 
and uuenduring. 


Statement by Major II, L. Nr it, Assistant Political Agent, Kathiawar. 


Trade Education. 

It appears that at present the trades are not receiving the intelligent consideration they 
merit; and this negligence on the part of the State cannot but have an injurious effect on the 
rising generation. 

The special advantages of education are too numerous to mention. 

The general advantages are too often mixed up with the special advantages, and great con¬ 
fusion is the result. 

It is clear that in the absence of any recognised system of private tuition for either special 
or general purposes, it becomes the duty of the State to elaborate such a system, and whilst on 
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the one hand the honourable ambition and interests of the higher and richer classes should be 
carefully fostered, the equally honourable ambition-and interests of its humbler subjects should 
not be lost sight of. 

Now, in the schools established and maintained by the State, it is observed that a'general edu¬ 
cation rising to such and such a standard is given to all pupils without the slightest attempt 
being made to ascertain certain points which in themselves are of principal, nay almost vital, im¬ 
portance to the boys themselves in their future lives. 

The idea of clubbing together youths of all classes and degrees of society and teaching them 
all in a precisely identical manner has a wholesale nature which does not recommend itself to 
those who wish their sons to obtain a simply practical and useful education,—to be, in fact, brought 
up in such a way that every hour spent in learning shall bear its fruit hereafter, and not be 
found to have been wasted in the attainment of utterly worthless information. 

No enquiries are instituted in State schools, either when pupils first join, or at any special 
periods of their stay, as to— 

(1) their circumstances; 

(2) „ wishes; 

(3) „ capabilities; 

and all are jumbled up together in a confused mass of indescribable aspirations, some of which 
may be reasonable enough, whilst others are so impossible and absurd as to be mere “ vanity and 
vexation of spirit." 

It is not right that boys should be so treated. It is not their fault. What do they know 
about professions and trades ? That the materials at the disposal of even ordinary village school¬ 
masters are excellent, all who have given the subject only moderate attention will admit, but 
nothing is gained by this perpetual effort to raise boys out of their own proper lines of life and 
hoist them into positions which they are totally unaccustomed to occupy. There is no paucity 
of first-rate men of good family and standing in the world to fill all the posts which ought to be 
filled by such persons, whilst on the other hand the trades require recruiting just as vigorously 
as the professions. There are exceptions of course to educational rules as to other rules of life, but 
it is foolish to suppose that either the State or private individuals are benefited by casting all.ranks 
and conditions of men into one mortar and then expecting all to profit in an equal degree. 

Now and then some exceptionally talented boy, son of, say, a durzi or a sutar, comes to the 
front, is at the top of his class, and succeeds in actually getting the coveted Government employ 
which all are told may be theirs, if they only emulate his example. 

But for one such success there are a hundred failures, and the unsuccessful boys feel morti¬ 
fied and depressed, whilst their parents am indignant and disgusted. 

It seems without doubt a very evident duty on the part of the State which undertakes the 
education of its subjects that the greatest determination should be used in the matter of deciding 
what particular education should be given to each particular hoy, 

A system of declarations might be set on foot: that is to say, on first joining a school, the 
parents or guardians of the boy should declare in writing their wishes regarding their son or 
ward; and such declaration should be made annually, so that both master and pupil might know 
how best to employ their time. Obviously there would be no objection to the nature of the de¬ 
clarations being changed as years went by, for iu many cases talents which were not at first 
dreamed of might have developed themselves, and the expectations of parents or guardians would 
naturally rise in proportion. But as a general rule it would be found a very wholesome practice 
were parents to say whether they wished their son to adopt such and such a profession or such 
and such a trade. 

And we come to the next consideration, which is also one of very great importance. It is 
this : At present in the trades a boy, say the son of a carpenter, learns his work as a carpenter 
sitting by bis father’s side. If he does this, he cannot go to school and so he remains un¬ 
educated ; whilst if he is sent, to school and does not learn carpentry, he is placed at an enormous 
disadvantage, for he has to compete against boys whose parents are wealthy and of high social 
degree, and unless he is gifted beyond liis fellows he cannot hope to obtain any suitable employ¬ 
ment, and having neglected his father’s trade he finds himself cast upon the world with to him 
a fund of useless knowledge, in a sad plight in fact. 

Now the way out of this difficulty appears to be this : Let the carpenter by all means send 
his son to the nearest school, and let him declare, when he so sends him, that his wish is that he 
shall become a carpenter (or otherwise).. The boy would then he received and given a specially 
useful education, suitable to his position and future; and at the age, say 14, would be sent to 
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the State workshops as an apprentice for, say, two years. At the end of which time he would 
with ordinary application and ability be a first-rate carpenter, in advance greatly of his father, 
who may never have had similar advantages offered to him in his youth. 

The establishment of workshops in most towns and even big villages is already an accom¬ 
plished fact, and it would he easy to frame a set of 

I append rules adopted in Gondal.— H. L. N. rules* which would apply to apprentices from the 

schools. 

In this way false hopes would not he encouraged, hut, on the contrary, that quiet confidence 
which is an essential to all genuine success in life would be created. 

The restless frame of mind in which so many Indian boys are found is due almost entirely 
to their accustoming themselves to ideas of social life and occupations which are quite beyond 
their justifiable ambition. They are all mixed up together in school, and it is difficult for 
them at so early an age to fully understand why the aspirations of each and every boy in the 
same class should not be identical. This is often discovered only when too late. The father’s hum¬ 
ble and yet honourable trade has been neglected (perhaps sneered at), and the education which 
has fitted a friend of superior birth or position to occupy a post, say under Government, is only 
sufficient to render the poor man’s son a waif and a wanderer for life. 

3rd November 1882, 


Rules for school apprentices in the Gondal State Workshops, 

1. Pupils over 14 years and under 16 years only admitted. 

2. Certificates of attendance for at least two years at the ordinary schools, and 
haviour during that period, to accompany application for admission. 

3. Such application to be made in writing, and with the knowledge and consent 
guardians. 

4. Agreement to conform strictly to the rules and orders of the officer in charge of the 
workshops, or any other person acting under such officer’s directions. 


Statement of Miss Eleanob Beenahb, Zenana Mission, Poona. 

As far as my experience goes I consider that mixed schools are not advisable. In village 
schools little girls will attend the boys’ school in the proportion of one to ten boys, and there ought 
to be a female pupil-teacher, 

The greatest difficulty is the want of trained teachers, both female and male. Government 
can, in my opinion, give no greater stimulus to education than by offering a considerable grant 
to normal schools for each trained teacher they can turn out. To each such teacher the- Edu¬ 
cational Department should give a certificate. Certificates of two grades will be sufficient at 
present. Each student should be obliged to pass through the same course of teaching, which 
course should include lessons in teaching, school discipline, and some adaptation of the Kinder¬ 
garten system. One certificate might be a qualification for infant and village schools; the other 
for school teaching to the 6th Marathi or to the 3rd Anglo-vernacular standard. 

Up to the 4th standard the girls’ examinations are sufficiently easy, with the exception of 
the vernacular standard. Its terms, though different, are as difficult as the vernacular for standard 
boys, and some portion of the girls’ time from the vernacular should be given to needlework. 

After the 4th standard the difference between boys and girls is not sufficiently marked. 

Seven years’ experience of both boys’ and girls’ schools leads me to think that in the case 
of low-caste children, if they are to be educated at all, Government must give grants on more 
favourable terms. I would suggest that schools with two-thirds low-caste children might register 
as (B) primary schools, and those with a lower proportion as (A). 


of good be*.' 
of parents or 


A Statement for the information of the Education Commission. 

My experience in educational matters is principally confined to Poona and the surrounding 
villages. About 25 years ago, the missionaries had established a female school in Poona, but 
no indigenous schools for girls existed at the time. I, therefore, was induced, about the year 
] 854, to establish such a school, and in which I and my wife worked together for many years. 
After some time I placed this school under the management of a committee of educated natives. 
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Under their auspices two more schools were opened in different parts of the town. A year after 
the institution of the female schools I also established an indigenous mixed school for the lower 
classes, especially the Mahars and Mangs. Two more schools for these classes were subsequently 
added. Sir Erskine Perry, the President of the late Educational Board, and Mr. Lumsdain, the 
then Secretary to Government, visited the female schools and were much pleased with the move¬ 
ment set on foot, and presented me with a pair of shawls. I continued to work in them for nearly 
9 or 10 years, but, owing to circumstances which it is needless here to detail, I seceded from the 
work. These female schools still exist, having been made over by the committee to the Educa¬ 
tional Department; the principal one being the female normal school now under the management 
of Mrs. Mitchell. A school for the lower classes, Mahars and Mangs, also exists at the present 
day, but not in a satisfactory condition. I have also been a teacher for some years in a mission 
female boarding school. My principal experience was gained in connection with these schools. 
I devoted some attention also to the primary education available in this Presidency, and have had 
some opportunities of forming an opinion as to the system and personnel employed in the lower 
schools of the Educational Department. I wrote some years ago a Marathi pamphlet exposing the 
religious practices of the Brahmins, and, incidentally among other matters, adverted therein to the 
present system of education, which, by providing ampler funds for higher education, tended to 
educate Brahmins and the higher classes only, and to leave the masses wallowing in ignorance and 
poverty. I summarised the views expressed in the book in an English preface attached thereto, 
portions of which I reproduce here so far as they relate to the present enquiry :— 

“ Perhaps a part of the blame in bringing matters to this crisis may be justly laid to tbe credit of the Govern¬ 
ment. Whatever may have been tlicir motives in providing ampler funds, and greater facilities for higher education 
and neglecting that of the masses, it will be acknowledged by all that in justice to the latter this is not as it should 
he. It is an admitted fact that the greater portion of the revenues of the Indian Empire are derived from the 
ryots’ labour—from the sweat of his brow. The higher and richer classes contribute little or nothing to the State’s 
exchequer. A well-informed English writer states that our income is derived, not from surplus profits, but from 
capital; not from luxuries, hut from the poorest necessaries. It is the product of sin and tears.’ 

“That Government should expend profusely a large portion of revenue thus raised on the education of 
the higher classes, for it is these only who take advantage of it, is anything but just or equitable. Their object in 
patronising this virtual high-class education appears to he to prepare scholars who, it is thought, would in time 
vend learning without money and without price. If we can inspire, say they, the love of knowledge in the minds of 
the superior classes, the result will be a higher standard of morals in the cases of the individuals, a large amount of 
affection for the British Government, and an unconquerable desire to spread among their own countrymen the intel¬ 
lectual blessings which they have received. 

“ Regarding these objects of Government the writer above alluded to states that we have never heard of philo- 
sophy more benevolent and more Utopian. It is proposed by men who witness the wondrous changes brought about in 
the Western world, purely by the agency of popular knowledge, to redress the defects of the two hundred millions of 
India, by giving superior education to the superior classes and to them only. We ask the friends of Indian Univer¬ 
sities to favour us with a single example of the truth of their theory from the instances which have already fallen 
within the scope of their experience. They have educated many children of wealthy men, and have been the means 
of advancing very materially the wordly prospects of some of their pupils; but what contribution have these made 
to the great work of regenerating their fellow-men ? How have they begun to act upon the masses P Have any of 
them formed classes at their own homes, or elsewhere, for the instruction of their leas fortunate or less wise country¬ 
men P Or have they kept their knowledge to themselves, as a personal gift, not to he soiled by contact With the 
ignorant vulgar P Have they in any way shown themselves anxious to advance the general interests and repay 
philanthrop/with patriotism P Upon what grounds is it asserted that the best way to advance tho moral and 
intellectual welfare of the people is to raise the standard of instruction among the higher classes P A glorious 
argument this for aristocracy, were it only tenable. To show the growth of the national happiness, it would 
only be necessary to refer to the number of pupils at the colleges and the lists of aoademie degrees. Each 
wrangler would be accounted a national benefactor ; and the existence of deans and proctors would be associated, 
like the game-laws and the ten-pound franchise, with the best interests of the Constitution. 

“ One of the most glaring tendencies of the Government system of high-class education has been the virtual mo¬ 
nopoly of all the higher offices under them by Brahmins. If the welfare of the ryot is at heart, if it is the duty 
of Government to check a host of abuses, it behoves them to narrow this monopoly day by day so as to allow a 
sprinkling of the other castes to get into the public service. Perhaps some might be inclined to say that it is not 
feasible in the present state of education. Our only reply is that if Government look a little less after higher edu¬ 
cation and more towards the education of the masses, the former being able to take care of itself, there would be 
no difficulty in training up a body of men every way qualified, and perhaps far better in morals and manners. 

» My object in writing the present volume is not only to tell my Sudra brethren how they have been duped by 
the Brahmins, hut also to open the eyes of Government to that pernicious system of bigh-class education which has 
hitherto been so persistently followed, and which statesmen like Sir George Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, with broad and universal sympathies, are finding to be highly mischievous and pernicious to the 
interests of Government. I sincerely hope that Government will ere long see the error of their ways, trust less to 
writers or men who look through high-class spectacles, and take the glory into their own hands of emancipating my 
Sudra brethren from the trammels of bondage which the Brahmins have woven round them like the coils of a 
serpent. It is no less the duty of such of my Sudra brethren as have received any education, to place before Govern¬ 
ment the true state of their fellow-men and endeavour to* the best of their power to emancipate themselves from 
Brahmin thraldom. Let there he schools for the Sudras in every village; hut away with all Brahmin school¬ 
masters ! The Sudras are the life and sinews of the country, and it is to them alone, and not to the Brahmins, that 
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the Government must ever look to tide them over their difficulties, financial as well as political. If the hearts and 
minds of the Sudras are made happy and contented, the British Government need have no fear for their loyalty in 
the future. 


“JOTEERAO PHOOLEY." 


Primary Education. 

There is little doubt that primary education among the masses in this Presidency has been 
very much neglected. Although the number of primary schools now in existence is greater than 
those existing a few years ago, yet they are not commensurate to the requirements of the community. 
Government collect a special cess for educational purposes, and it is to be regretted that this fund 
is not spent for the purposes for which it is collected. Nearly nine-tenths of the villages in this 
Presidency, or nearly 10 lakhs of children, it is said, are without any provision whatever for primary 
instruction. A good deal of their poverty, their want of self-reliance, their entire dependence 
upon the learned and intelligent classes, is attributable to this deplorable state of education among 
the peasantry. 

Even in towns the Brahmins, the Purbhoos, the hereditary classes, who generally live by the 
occupation of pen, and the trading classes seek primary instruction. The cultivating and. the 
other classes, as a rule, do not generally avail themselves of the same. A few of the latter class 
are found in primary and secondary schools, but owing to their poverty and other causes they do 
not continue long at school. As there are no special inducements for these to continue at school, 
they naturally leave off as soon as they find any menial or other occupation. In villages also 
most of the cultivating classes hold aloof, owing to extreme poverty, and also because they require 
their children to tend cattle and look after their fields. Besides an increase in the number of 
schools, special inducements in the shape of scholarships and half-yearly or annual prizes, to 
encourage them to send their children to school and thus create in them a taste for learning^ is 
most essential. I think primary education of the masses should he made compulsory up to a 
certain age, say at least 1£ years. Muhammadans also hold aloof from these schools, as they some¬ 
how evince no liking'for Marathi or English. There are a few Muhammadan primary schools 
where their own language is taught. The Makars, Mangs, and other lower classes are practically 
excluded from all schools owing to caste prejudices, as they are not allowed to sit by the children 
of higher castes. Consequently special schools for these have been opened by Government. But 
these exist only in large towns. In the whole of Poona and for a population exceeding over 
5,000 people there is only one sehool, and in which the attendance is under 30 boys. This state of 
matters is not at all creditable to the educational authorities. Under the promise of the Queen's 
Proclamation I beg to urge that Mahars, Mangs, and other lower classes, where their number is 
large enough, should have separate schools for them, as they are not allowed to attend the other 
schools owing to caste prejudices. 

In the present state of education, payment by results is not at all suitable for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignorant people, as no taste has yet been created among them 
for education. I do not think any teacher would undertake to open schools on his own account 
among these people, as he would not he able to make a living by it. Government schools and 
special inducements as noted above are essential until such a taste is created among them. 

With regard to the few Government primary schools that exist in the Presidency, I beg to 
observe that the primary education imparted in them is not at all placed on a satisfactory or 
sound basis. The system is imperfect in so far as it does not prove practical and useful in the 
future career of the pupils. The system is capable of being developed up to the requirement of 
the community, if improvements that will result in its future usefulness he effected in it. Both 
the teaching machinery employed and the course of instruction now followed require a thorough 
remodelling. 

(u) The teachers now employed in the primary schools are almost all Brahmins; a few of 
them are from the normal training college, the rest being all untrained men. 
Their salaries are very low, seldom exceeding Bs. 10, and their attainments also 
very meagre. But as a rule they are all unpractical men, and the boys who learn 
under them generally imbibe inactive habits and try to obtain service, to the 
avoidance of their hereditary or other hardy or independent professions. I think 
teachers for primary schools should be trained, as far as possible, out of the culti¬ 
vating classes, who will be able to mix freely with them and understand their 
wants and wishes much better than a Brahmin teacher, who generally holds himself 
aloof under religious prejudices. These would, moreover, exercise a more beneficial 
influence over the masses than teachers of other classes, and who will not feel 
ashamed to hold the handle of a plough or the carpenter's adze when required, and 
who will be able to mix themselves readily with the lower orders of society. The 
course of training for them ought to include, besides the ordinary subjects, an 
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elementary knowledge of agriculture and sanitation. The untrained teachers 
should, except when thoroughly .efficient, be replaced by efficient trained teachers. 
To secure a better class of teachers and to improve their position, better salaries 
should be given. Their salaries should not be less than Rs. 12 and in larger 
villages should be at least Rs. 15 or 20. Associating them in the village polity 
as auditors of village accounts or registrars of deeds, or village postmasters or stamp 
vendors, would improve their status, and thus exert a beneficial influence over the 
people among whom they live. The schoolmasters of village schools who pass a 
large number of boys should also get some special allowance other than their pay, 
as an encouragement to them. 

(5) The course of instruction should consist of reading, writing Modi and Balbodh and 
accounts, and a rudimentary knowledge of general history, general geography, 
and grammar; also an elementary knowledge of agriculture and a few simple 
lessons on moral duties and sanitation. The studies in the village schools might be 
fewer than those in larger villages and towns, but not the less practical. In con¬ 
nection with lessons in agriculture, a small model farm, where practical instruc¬ 
tion to the pupils can be given, would be a decided advantage, and, if really effi¬ 
ciently managed, would be productive of the greatest good to the country. The 
text-books in use both in the primary and Anglo-vernacular schools require revi¬ 
sion and recasting, inasmuch as they are not practical or progressive in their scope. 
Lessons on technical education and morality, sanitation and agriculture, and some 
useful arts, should be interspersed amomg them in progressive series. The fees in 
the primary schools should be as 1 to 2 from the children of cess-payers and non- 
cess-payers. 

(c) The supervising agency over these primary schools is also very defective and insuffi¬ 

cient. The Deputy Inspector’s visit once a year can hardly be of any appreciable 
benefit. All these schools ought at least to be inspected quarterly if not oftener. 
I would also suggest the advisability of visiting these schools at other times and 
without any intimation being given. No reliance can be placed on the district or 
village officers, owing to the multifarious duties devolving on them, as they seldom 
find time to visit them, and when they do, their examination is necessarily very 
superficial and imperfect. European Inspectors’ supervision is also occasionally 
very desirable, as it will tend to exercise a very efficient control over the teachers 
generally. 

(d) The number of primary schools should be increased— 

(1) By utilising such of the indigenous schools as shall be or are conducted by trained 

and certificated teachers, by giving them liberal grants-in-aid. 

(2) By making over one half of the local cess fund for primary education alone. 

(3) By compelling, under a statutory enactment, municipalities to maintain all the 

primary schools within their respective limits. 

(4) By an adequate grant from the provincial or imperial funds. 

Prizes and scholarships to pupils, and capitation or other allowance to the teachers, as an 
encouragement, will tend to render these schools more efficient. 

The municipalities in large towns should be asked to contribute whole share of the expenses 
incurred on primary schools within the municipal areas. But in no case ought the management 
of the same to be entirely made over to them. They should be under the supervision of the 
Educational Department. 

The municipalities should also give grants-in-aid to such secondary and private English 
schools as shall be conducted according to the rules of the Educational Department, where their 
funds permit,—such grants-in-aid being regulated by the number of boys passed every year. 
These contributions from municipal funds may be made compulsory by statutory enactment. 

The administration of the funds for primary education should ordinarily be in the hands of 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

But if educated and intelligent men are appointed on the local or district committees, these 
funds may be safely entrusted to them, under the guidance of the Collector, or the Director of 
Public Instruction, At present the local boards consist of ignorant and uneducated men, such as 
patels, enamdars, surdars, &c., who would not be capable of exercising any intelligent control 
over the funds. 

INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS. 

Indigenous schools exist a good deal in cities, towns, and some large villages, especially 
where there is a Brahmin population. From the latest reports of Public Instruction in this 
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Presidency, it js found that there are 1,049 indigenous schools with about 27,694 pupils in them. 
They are conducted on the old village system. # The boys arc generally taught the multipli¬ 
cation table by heart, a little Modi writing and reading, and to recite a few religious pieces. The 
teachers as a rule are not capable of effecting any improvements, as they are not initiated in the 
art of teaching. The fees charged in these schools range from 2 to 8 annas. The teachers 
generally come from the dregs of Brahminical society. Their qualifications hardly go beyond 
reading and writing Marathi very indifferently, and casting accounts up to the rule of three or so. 
They set up as teachers as the last resource of getting a livelihood. Their failure or unfitness in 
other callings of life obliges them to open schools. No arrangements exist in the country to train 
up teachers for indigenous schools. The indigenous schools could not be turned to any good 
account, unless the present teachers are replaced by men from the training colleges and by those 
who pass the 6th standard in the vernaculars. The present teachers will willingly accept State 
aid, but money thus spent will be thrown away. I do not know any instance in which a grant-in- 
aid is paid to such a school. If it is being paid anywhere, it must be in very rare cases. In my 
opinion no grants-in-aid should be paid to such schools unless the master is a certificated one. 
But if certificated or competent teachers be found, grants-in-aid should be given and will be 
productive of great good. 


Higher Education. 

The cry over the whole country has been for some time past that Government have amply, 
provided for higher education, whereas that of the masses has been neglected. To some extent 
this cry is justified, although the classes directly benefited by the higher education may not 
readily admit it. But for all this no well-wisher of his country would desire that Government 
should at the present time withdraw its aid from higher education. All that they would wish 
is, that as one class of the body politic has been neglected, its advancement should form 
as anxious a concern as that of the other. Education in India is still in its infancy. Any 
withdrawal of State aid from higher education cannot but be injurious to the spread of educa¬ 
tion generally. 

A taste for education among the higher and wealthy classes, such as the Brahmins and Ptir- 
bhoos, especially those classes who live by the pen, has been created, and a gradual withdrawal of 
State aid may be possible so far as these classes are concerned; but in the middle and lower classes, 
among whom higher education has made no perceptible progress, such a withdrawal would be a 
great hardship. In the event of such withdrawal, boys will be obliged to have recourse to ineffi¬ 
cient and sectarian schools, much against their wish, and the cause of education cannot but suffer. 
Nor could any part of such education be entrusted to private agency. For a long time to come 
the entire educational machinery, both ministerial and executive, must be in the hands of Gov¬ 
ernment. Both the higher and primary education require gll the fostering care and attention 
which Government can bestow on it. 

The withdrawal of Government from schools or colleges would not only tend to check the 
spread of education, but would seriously endanger that spirit of neutrality which has all along 
been the aim of Government to foster, owing to the different nationalities and religious creeds pre¬ 
valent in India. This withdrawal may, to a certain extent, create a spirit of self-reliance for'local 
purposes in the higher and wealthy classes, but the cause of education would be so far injured 
that the spirit of self-reliance would take years to remedy that evil. Educated men of ability, 
who do not succeed in getting into public service, may be induced to open schools for higher edu¬ 
cation on being assured of liberal grants-in-aid. But no one would be ready to do so on his own 
account as a means of gaining a livelihood, and it is doubtful whether such private efforts could be 
permanent or stable, nor would they succeed half so well in their results. Private schools, such 
as those of Mr. Yishnu Shastree Chiploonker and Mr. Bhavey, exist in Poona, and with adequate 
grants-in-aid may be rendered very efficient, but they can never supersede the necessity of the 
high school. 

The missionary schools, although some of them are very efficiently conducted, do not succeed 
half so well in their results, nor do they attract half the number of students which the high 
schools attract. The superiority of Government schools is mainly owing to the richly paid staff 
of teachers and professors which it is not possible for a private school to maintain. 

The character of instructions given in the Government higher schools is not at all practical, 
or such as is required for the necessities of ordinary life. It is only good to turn out so many 
clerks and schoolmasters. The Matriculation examination unduly engrosses the attention of the 
teachers and pupils, and the- course of studies prescribed has no practical element in it, so as to 
fit the pupil for his future career in independent life. Although the number of students present¬ 
ing for the Entrance examination is not at all large when the diffusion of knowledge in the 
country is taken into consideration, it looks large when the requirements of Government 
service are concerned. Were the education universal and within easy reach of all, the number 
would have been larger still, and it should be so, and I hope it will be so hereafter. The higher 
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education should be soarranged as to be within easy reach o£ all, and the books on the subjects 
for the Matriculation examination should be published in the Government Gazette, as is done in 
Madras and Bengal. Such a course will encourage private studies and secure larger diffusion of 
knowledge In the country. It is a boon to the people that the Bombay University recognises 
private studies in the case of those presenting for the entrance examination. I hope the Univer¬ 
sity authorities will be pleased to extend the same boon to higher examinations. If private 
studies were recognised by the University in granting the degrees of B.A., M.A., &c., many young 
men will devote their time to private studies. Their doing so will still further tend to the diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge. It is found in many instances quite impossible to prosecute studies at the 
colleges for various reasons. If private studies be recognised by the University, much good will 
be effected to the country at large, and a good deal of the drain on the public purse on account 
of higher education will be lessened. 

The system of Government scholarships at present followed in Government schools is also 
defective, inasmuch as it gives undue encouragement to those classes only who have already 
acquired a taste for education to the detriment of the other classes. The system might be so 
arranged that some of these scholarships should be awarded to such classes amongst whom educa¬ 
tion has made no progress. 

The system of awarding them by competition, although abstractedly equitable, does not tend 
to the spread of education among the other classes. 

With regard to the question as to educated natives finding remunerative employments, it 
will be remembered that the educated natives who mostly belong to the Brahmincal and other 
higher classes are mostly fond of service. But as the public service can afford no field for all the 
educated natives who come out from schools and colleges, and moreover the course of training 
they receive being not of a technical or practical nature, they find great difficulty in betaking 
themselves to other manual or remunerative employments. Hence the cry that the market is over¬ 
stocked with educated natives who do not find ally remunerative employment. It may, to a certain 
extent, be true that some of the professions are overstocked, but this does not show that there is 
no other remunerative employment to which they can betake themselves. The present number 
of educated men is very small in relation to the country at large, and we trust that the day may 
not be far distant when we shall have the present number multiplied a hundred-fold, and all 
be taking themselves to useful and remunerative occupations and not be looking after service. 

In conclusion, I beg to request the Education Commission to be kind enough to sanction 
measures for the spread of female primary education on a more liberal scale. 

Poona ; JOTEERAO GOVINDRAO PHOOLEY, 

Idth October 1882. Merchant and Cultivator, and Municipal Commissioner’ 

Peth Joona Gnnja. 

Poona. 


Dated 13th September 1882. 

From—F. SoBabji, Superintendent, Victoria High School, Poona, 

To—T he Honourable W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

Permit me, on behalf of my assistants and myself, to express our most grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of your kindness in visiting our school, notwithstanding your limited time and numerous 
engagements. 

This school, which was opened about seven years since, is the only one of its kind in West¬ 
ern India, inasmuch as it alone admits, besides the children of Europeans and Eurasians, those of 
the native gentry. The education here given is, I venture to say, both sound and liberal. 
Besides teach ing up to the Matriculation standard of the Bombay University, the advantages of 
acquiring such accomplishments as modern civilisation requires, viz., —music, drawing, French, and 
plain and art needlework,—are afforded. Our endeavour is to place within the reach of those of 
the daughters of this land with whom we come in contact an education equal to that enjoyed by 
its sons, in order to render the former useful, intelligent, and cultured members of society, meet 
companions for the educated men of the day, who now find no reciprocity of thought and feeling 
in their homes. 

The chief object, however, of the Victoria School is to bridge over the gulf that exists between 
the governing and the governed in this land. Although they live side by side in the presidency 
cities and large towns, and work together in the Government and mercantile offices, there is no social 
intercourse whatever between them, and having no opportunity of knowing or understanding 
each other, it often happens that they look upon each other with feelings of suspicion and mis- 
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trust. Ill order to do as much as lies in my power to remedy this evil, I have sought to bring in 
together in my school the children of respectable natives, Europeans, and Eurasians; they learn 
together most happily, and I feel convinced that lasting friendship and goodwill will be the result 
of this harmonious school association. 

To enable us, however, to extend our operations, we need a larger building. An appeal for 
the necessary funds is already in circulation. The normal class for training teachers requires a 
separate room, so also does the Kindergarten class for the little ones. This additional accommo¬ 
dation, together with a separate suite of rooms for native boarders, would enable me the better to 
develope all our schemes with regard to the Victoria School. 

I have the honour to submit for your kind perusal the school reports for the last three years. 
They may enable you to form an opinion of the character of the school, and to see in what estima¬ 
tion it is held by those who have seen its working. 

Again thanking you for your kind visit. 


Statement submitted to the Education Commission by the Hon. Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I. 

1. Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion on the subject of education in India, 
and in what province your experience has been gained. 

Answer 1 .—I have been connected with the Educational Department of this Presidency for 
more than 34 years. For two years I acted as a half-time teacher in the school and college de¬ 
partments of the Elpliinstone Institution; as an honorary teacher of an infant school, and an 
honorary superintendent of girls' schools; as one of the first (honorary) teachers- of the first 
Sindhi normal class at Kurrachee. I have also had opportunities of inspecting many of the 
indigenous schools in Sindh and Kutcli, while employed in the Political Department under Sir 
B. Frere in Sindh, and the late Major-General Sir S. LeGrand Jacob in Kutcli. For about six 
years I was employed as one of the first Visitors (now Deputy Inspectors) of Government schools 
for the districts of Thanna and Colaba, and afterwards the Island of Bombay. I have also acted 
as a Curator of the Government Depdt for some years. In connection with the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, I have acted as an examiner for several years; I have been a Syndic in Law since 1873-74, 
and a Fellow of the University since the year 1862. During my travels in other parts of this 
Presidency, as well as in Upper India, I have often made careful enquiries into the state of popular 
education, hut in the following pages £ shall limit myself to my experience of Western India 
generally. As the Deputy Inspector of all the Anglo-vernacular schools in the City of Bombay, 
I have made a regular survey of the indigenous schools throughout the districts under my charge, 
including the City of Bombay. I am not aware whether these surveys have since been continued. 
What I have stated is chiefly as regards my connection with the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. The question is made somewhat indefinite by the use of the term education. And I wish 
to make this clear at the outset, because my observations on this head in the beginning will 
give more insight into my remarks hereafter. I admit that the instruction imparted in our 
schools contributes to a certain degree towards our education. But, except in this sense, the one 
must not be confounded with the other. Roughly speaking, education is the formation of habits; 
the making or unmaking of the moral and intellectual individual; in other words, the formation 
of a manly character fitted “ to work out the best development possible of body and spirit—of 
mind, conscience, heart, and soul." It is by good example and quiet training that this is done. 
It is in perseverance and energy that the successful result of education is to be found. The work 
therefore necessarily begins with the cradle ; and it is home education and home example that 
are most favourable for the thorough culture of the individual. In our schools there is no disci¬ 
pline a part of the classes, and the training stops short at the very time of day when it ought to 
begin. Mixing with one’s “ fellows," competing at games and sports, and in examination-halls, 
can only act, and does act, on particular sides of human nature. Even in our colleges there is no 
healthy discipline apart from the lecture hours, and whatever faults we see now (and it is of no use 
concealing them) are, I take it, largely due to that cause. Dr. Murray Mitchell recently attacked' 
the present Principal of the Elpliinstone College, Mr. W. Wordsworth, for having alarmed the 
native public by the promulgation of his answers. I take leave to say that Mr. Wordsworth’s 
replies have rather had a reassuring effect. The alarm has been taken, and it is still widely 
spread by this Commission of Enquiry itself, and by all sorts of enactments that (looking to the 
past) may be surely expected to follow. For, given a certain number of human ills, the prevail¬ 
ing Anglo-Indian remedy has been more acts and additional cumbrous departments and heavier 
taxation. If this is averted,—it can be' only due to the statesman who now rules over this 
Empire. But looking to the facts that have now transpired, this enquiry itself is largely due to 
propagandist outside agitation in England, which is what we have to fear most. I have alluded 
to this episode for two reasons : first to show what I mean by good example in education, and 
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what education is understood to be iu certain quarters. It is to men like Professors Harkness and 
Patton, and latterly to men 'ike Professor W. "Wordsworth, that we owe the solid work of educa¬ 
tion. And if we get, as Dr. Mitchell puts it, “ English and impudence ” besides, I ask him to 
look nearer home, and not attack superior men like Mr. Wordsworth, who are already so few. 
Our first teachers were selected by the Honourble Mr.' Elphinstone. Since then we have 
sometimes got good men; otherwise Mr. Justice West’s “ remarks" are just“ A professor is 
a professor—what of, is a secondary consideration.” What wonder, then, we should often go 
wrong, when we don't get good teaching and good example. Man is merely a bundle of habits; 
and it is home that is best calculated to make him so. Where that is wanting, its place can be 
hardly so well supplied anywhere else. It is in the sense indicated in the above remarks that I 
understand the term education, as opposed to instruction imparted in the schools. The measures 
of Government itself are a powerful element in education; and they affect society, in this country 
especially, by setting a good or a bad example. Thus we are taught to defend the laws of 
political economy, and of the mischiefs arising from interfering with the laws of demand and 
supply. The present state of the Dekkan and the laws which now govern, post facto, the opera¬ 
tions of credit in that unfortunate country, prove vividly how one single measure may deal a fatal 
blow to the moral and political condition and education of the people. Each presidency will 
supply numerous other examples to the earnest enquirer. Our own furnishes a host of them 
within the last decade. In the Department of Public Instruction itself, unless the relations of the 
heads with their subordinates are thoroughly cordial, the value of all Bchool teaching is destroyed. 
For example, a native graduate or undergraduate goes to call on an officer of the department, and 
is met on the verandau with a ley A. mangta hai ? (what do you want?-). This does more mischief 
than the good done by ten schools. One such example permeates through the different strata 
and converts tho whole department into a dead machine, instead of a vivifying sympathetic 
human agency. 

2. Do you think that in your province the system of primary education has been placed on a sound basis, and 
is capable of development up to the requirements of the community P Can you suggest any improvements in the 
system of administration or in the course of instruction P 

Answer 2. —I do not think that the system of primary education is still on a sound basis. 
Nor do I believe that for many years to come would it be practicable to work out a complete sys¬ 
tem of popular instruction suited to the different classes of Indian society. In my opinion it 
would be better to talk of primary instruction instead of education. Because I think the work 
of education is a very extended one, and really begins or ought to begin at home, and it can only 
advance on a sound system along with the progress of the community generally. As regards this 
primary instruction, I believe it must grow along with the growth of the community, and the 
system will he satisfactorily settled only when the people of India are themselves sufficiently 
advanced by higher education to undertake the work. I think it was a mistake to have abolished 
the old Board of Education, in the first instance, in 1855. Our first Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Mr. Claudius J. Erskine, was a very superior man, and his views were so catholic, and his 
administration so sympathetic, that the effects of the abolition of the board were not at once felt. 
But since then, the department has gradually become a mere machine. The schoolmasters are 
mere nobodies. There is a huge inspectorial staff; letter-writing and tables have increased ; the 
old school committees have fallen into decay, and have 2osfc all influence and authority; and the 
department is now a large detached mass of the executive Government. I will give one or two 
examples. The head-master of' the Ratnagiri Marathi School No. 1 was emphatically known 
through the town as the Guruji (the great preceptor), and his social standing was equal to that of 
the highest native officers of Government at the station— viz., the dufterdars, the Principal Sadr 
Amin, Mamledar, Deputy Collector, or Deputy Educational Inspector. At present he is worse off 
than a common karkun, and this is in my opinion due to the working of the department. I 
think Inspectors on high salaries of 1,200 to 1,600 rupees a month are not required, and the 
number of deputies also is very largo. The local committees should have more power, and supe¬ 
rior schoolmasters should be encouraged by being made ex-officio Sub-Inspectors for their talukas. 
A central board should bo created at the Presidency to supervise the whole machinery. 

The following answer by Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee to the above question will deserve con¬ 
sideration, especially in regard to mechanical instruction, and the adoption of some works in 
morals and ethics. I think the French course too ambitious and not suited at present to the state 
of the masses in India, and far beyond thoir means. 

“ Answer 2.—Tho scope of primary education is thus defined in the first clause of the Act passed this year by 
the French Legislature:— 

“ ‘Primary education comprises moral and civil instruction, reading, writing, geography (particularly that of 
France), history (especially that of Prance up to the present day), some notions of law and political economy, the 
elements of natural, physical and mathematical science, their applications to agriculture, health, industrial arts, 
manual labour, and uses of tools of principal crafts, the elements of drawing, modelling and music, gymnastics, for 
boys military drill, for girls needlework.’ 
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“ This provision might be modified and adapted to the circumstances of India, and should, I submit, form the 
basis on which primary education should be conducted by the State in this country. 

“ The improvements which I venture to suggest in the system of administration and the course of instruction 
are the following:— 

“ (a) Readiness and rapidity of calculation, proficienoy in mental arithmetic and native method of book-keepinff 
and accounts, subjects to which great attention has been paid in the indigenous schools, but they have been displaced 
by the course of instruction prescribed in Government schools and imparted from text-books which are not quite 
adapted tothe capacity of the pupils. 

“ (l) The introduction of a systematic course of instruction in the principles of morality and ethics. I am of 
opinion that this is a great desideratum which, if supplied, will be attended with beneficial results. 

“ (e) The impartment of technical education for qualifying the people for acquiring the practice of useful trades, 
industrial arts, and professions. But I am sorry to learn that this important question does not come within the 
seope of the enquiries entrusted to the Commission.” 

3. In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, or by particular classes only? 
Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why P Are any classes practically excluded from it; and if 
so, from what causes ? What is the attitude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge 
to every class of society P 

Answer d.—l believe primary instruction is only sought for by particular classes. To many 
classes, existence itself is a struggle; for the wants of the body, although light in this country, 
must be provided for above all other things; and lakhs of people, if not tens of lakhs, are simply 
struggling to keep body and soul together. To them and their children school instruction is prac¬ 
tically non-existent, and I am not sure that any artificial inducements can be successfully applied 
to the help of such classes. 

I am not sure whether the term influential classes has been properly used in this question; 
if it is meant to signify the richer classes, these are indifferent in regard to the extension of 
elementary knowledge. Besides, if secular knowledge is all that is intended by this question, 
there is no class to my knowledge opposed to the extension of elementary knowledge to every pos¬ 
sible class in India. 

4. To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province ? How far are they a relic of an ancient village 
system P Can you describe the subjects and character of the instruction given in them, and the system of discip¬ 
line in vogue? What fees are taken from the scholars P From what classes arc the masters of such schools generally 
selected, and what are their qualifications P Have any arrangements been made for training or providing masters in 
such schools? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools can be turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education, and what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid and to conform to the rules under which such aid is given P How far has tbe grant-in-aid 
system been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Answer 4. —Indigenous schools exist in nearly all large towns and villages, where there is a 
mercantile or literary population. I have examined hundreds of these in the Thanna and Colaba 
Collectorates, in Sindh, and in Bombay. The general character of instruction is inferior. It 
consists of reading and writing the ordinary business character of the province; the first four 
rules of arithmetic, and sometimes simple and compound rule of three; some general know¬ 
ledge in regard to the Hindu calendar, and a few hymns and poetical pieces. The multiplication 
and other tables are also taught in these classes. I believe this description applies, mutalis mutan¬ 
dis, to Marathi aud Guzerathi schools. With regard to the Muhammadan schools, I have seldom 
seen them go beyond the Kordn. Whether they form a relic of an ancient village system I have 
not yet been able to determine. The fees are either in money or in corn, with presents at certain 
holidays. I do not know in what position the Government Department of Public Instruction 
now stands to these schools, and what progress has been made towards utilising them as a por¬ 
tion of a general system of instruction as was contemplated by Mr. Claudius Erskine, the first 
Director of Public Instruction in this Presidency. I am still of opinion that, if properly handled, 
they will form a useful element in any scheme of popular instruction, 

5. What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and value of home instruction? How 
far is a boy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the public service, 
with boys educated at school P 

Answer 5.—In my No, 1 I have indicated the value of home instruction and home educa¬ 
tion. The perfect cultivation of the human mind is a work of ages, and the discipline we have 
inherited is a very rich and old treasure. In my view, home instruction is very valuable, and a 
boy properly educated at home can compete on equal terms at such examinations as are here 
conducted. When sufficiently grown, I would send a young roan to a college also for higher 
instruction, and for laying the foundation of that higher education which begins when a young- 
man has taken his degree. 

6. How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, for tbe supply of elementary . 
instruction in rural districts P Can you enumerate the private agencies which exist for promoting primary instruc¬ 
tion ? 

Answer 6,~ I do not think that Government can at present depend very much on private 
efforts, except in such cities as Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, and the like. Private indigenous 
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agencies cannot at present be depended upon for this work, and the only other private agency 
which exists—namely, that of the missionaries—is not, in my opinion, suited for the purpose of 
carrying on the work of national instruction. In regard to the impropriety of giving assistance 
to Christian missionaries from the public purse, I entirely agree with what has been said by 
Messrs. Dadabhai Naorozji and Nowrozji Furdoonji. In this Presidency, a very promising, and 
so far a successful, experiment has been begun in Poona by Mr. Bal Gungadhar Tilik and other 
graduates of our University , who have been imparting public instruction in English of a high 
order in Poona. They have achieved a fair measure of success amidst a host of difficulties; and 
if their plans prosper, they will in time cover the whole Presidency* with a network of schools of 
their own. I wish them every success, and I think they deserve every encouragement. 

7. How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in rural districts be advantageously ad- 
ministered by district committees or local boards ? What are the proper limits of the control to be exercised 
by such bodies ? 

8. What classes of schools should in your opinion, be entrusted to municipal committees for support and 
management ? Assuming that the provision of elementary instruction in towns is to be a charge against municipal 
funds, what security would you suggest against the possibility of municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Answers 7 and 8 .—Both these matters being closely connected I treat them together. I 
think all primary schools can be advantageously administered - by district committees or local 
boards ; and all Anglo-vernacular schools can be properly supervised by central committees at 
sudder stations. Except in cases where the duties are proved to be neglected, I do not think the 
Educational Department, should interfere. As a rule our municipalities are poor, like the rate¬ 
payers on whom they depend for their ways and means. The half-anna educational cess with a 
contribution from the public treasury ought to be the fund for supporting all schools and colleges. 

9. Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing teachers in primary schools P What 
is the present social status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a beneficial influence among the villagersP 
Can you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for improving their position P 

Answer 9 .—This ought to be done by the central board. Unless the position of these 
teachers is improved, very little good can be done by the whole'superstructure of the department, 
however imposing it may he. 

10. What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, would make them more acceptable to the 
community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any special means be adopted for making 
the istruction in such subjects efficient P 

Answer 10 .—I agree with Mr. Nowrozji in his answer No. 10. I think these schools should 
be somewhat like the old indigenous sqjiools with new studies added. Popular poetry should be 
added to the course. 

11. Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the dialect of the people; and if 
not, are the schools on that account less useful and popular P 

Answer 11. —Yes, it is. The second half therefore needs no reply, 

12. Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of education amongst 

a poor and ignorant people ? 13. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 

schools P 14. Will you favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number of primary schools 
can be increased; and secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more efficient P 

Answers: 12, —I should say no decidedly. 13. —This should be left to the local bodies 
entirely. 14. —I have partly answered this question in my replies to questions 2 to 4. They can 
be only rendered more efficient by interesting the people themeslves in their own schools. I 
agree generally with Mr. Justice West’s remarks on this group, 

15. Do you know of any instances in which government educational institutions of the higher order have been 
closed or transferred to the management of local bodies, as contemplated in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 
1854; and what do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect has not been given to that provision P 

Answer 15. —None have been closed or transferred to local management. 

16. Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the higher order might be closed or trans¬ 
ferred to private bodies, with or without aid, without injury to education or to any interests which it is the duly 
of Government to protect ? 

Answer 1G. —Wherever the people can prove their aptitude to undertake this work, they may 
be entrusted with the charge of higher education ; but I know of no instances in which this can, 
in my opinion, be immediately done. 

17. In the province with which you are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to come forward and aid, 
even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

18. If the Government, or any local authority having control of public money, were to announce its determination 
to withdraw after a given term of years from the maintenance of any higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution 
on a private footing? 19. Have you any remarks to offer ou the principles of the grant-in-aid system or the details 
of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys’ schools, (e) girls’ schools, (d) 
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normal schools ? 20. How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage, as regards Government aid 
and inspection, from any religious principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Answers: 17. —I know of no suck persons. Our public colleges have been handsomely assisted 
by private benefactors, but it is too much to expect that we should do here in such a poor country 
what has taken the monarchs, the nobility and gentry of Great Britain itself, several centuries to 
accomplish. 18. —What would follow has been well described by Mr. Justice West and Mr. 
Wordsworth ; and in that I generally concur. 20. —I think the present system is one of perfect 
neutrality; if it errs, and I think it does so, the error is in favour of the mission schools, so that 
I do not see any reason why they should complain; the proceeds of public taxation are now being 
placed at the disposal of schools the very object of which is to destroy the religious creeds of the 
natives of India. I would rather give no grants-in-aid at all than give them to schools or colleges 
of -this description. 

21. What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools and colleges for the education of 
their children ? How far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such educa¬ 
tion? What is the rate of fees payable for higher education in your province, and do you consider it adequate P 

Answer 21. —This has been partly answered before. More is, I think, paid for education in 
this country than even in Europe and America. (See answers by Mr. Justice West and Principal 
Wordsworth, and Mr. Lethbridge's Address before the National Indian Association in London: 
No. of the Journal for August 1882.) The fees now charged in Government colleges are very 
heavy. The Elphinstone College has a very large private endowment, and I think the fee ought 
to be reduced. 

22. Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college supported entirely by feesP 

Answer 22. —Yes, I know at least one such flourishing school at Poona, conducted by Mr. 
Tilak and his colleagues; and I think there are two schools conducted by Parsi gentlemen in 
Bombay. 

23. Is it, in your opinion, possible for a non-Governraent institution of’ the higher order to become influential 
and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government institution P If so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so P 

Answer 23. —Yes. I believe there are such institutions in Calcutta; and the Poona school 
soon promises to grow into a great institution. It deserves public support. 

24. Is the cause of higher education in your province injured by any unhealthy competition ; and if so, what 

remedy, if any, would you apply ? - * 

Answer 24. —I am in favour of competition in such matters, with such limitations as to the 
making of grants-in-aid as I have already stated. The larger the number of schools and colleges, 
the better for all; because I bold that ultimately the work of education should be carried on by 
the people themselves without any extraneous assistance. I think also that it should not be on 
one model, but there should be as great a diversity in this matter as we find in nature. 

25. Do educated natives in your province readily find remunerative employment P 

Answer 25. —'The words “ remunerative employment ” are indefinite. But I believe that, 
on the whole, they do find employment suited to their capacities at present. It is, however, 
getting more difficult every year to find remunerative employment, and this must be so if the 
higher ranks of the subordinate service become more and more inaccessible to the natives of the 
country. 

26. Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds of those who do not pursue 
their studies further with useful and practical iuformation ? 

Answer 26. —I think in all schools which propose to impart higher instruction with the view 
of passing their students for the University examinations, their course of instruction should not 
be limited as is here proposed, It is in technical and mercantile schools that the information in¬ 
dicated above should be systematically given. 

27. Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of teachers and pupils is unduly direct¬ 
ed to the entrance examination of the University? If so, are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the 
practical value of the education iu secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary life p 28. Do you think 
that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present themselves for the University Entrance examination is 
unduly large when compared with the requirements of the country P If you think so, what do you regard as the 
causes of this state of things, and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Answers 27 and 28. —I think the statement is true; and I am of opinion that the present 
Entrance course requires to be revised and reduced in extent. Unless this is done, our high schools 
are likely to suffer by employing all their strength on their highest classes. I do not think the 
number is unduly large. But as technical education is neglected, I think the numbers are 
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kely to increase to a somewhat injurious extent. But if that be an evil, I can only leave it to 
e corrected by the operations of natural laws. 

29. What system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships; and have you any remarks to make 
m the subject? Is the scholarship system impartially administered as between Government and aided schools. 
30. Is municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging to missionary or other 
bodies ; and how far is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Answers : 29. —I think all scholarships endowed by the State should be connected with State 
schools. In the Elphinstone- and Grant Colleges there are largo funds specifically limited by 
those who raised them to the- students of those colleges. 30. —Unless the rate-payers expressly 
authorise such a disbursement, their money should not be expended in giving assistance to schools 
which arc not under their control. 

81. Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary schools, or are special 
normal schools needed for the purpose P 

Answer 31.• —It does as far as it goes j but for higher schools there ought to be normal 
schools, with a good staff, and a liberal supply of educational appliances. 

32. What is the system of school inspection pursued in your province? In what respect is it capable of im¬ 
provement? 33. Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of inspection 
and examination ? 

Answers 32 and 33. —I think the present system is cumbrous ; there should be no Inspectors 
at'all; hut there ought to be one Deputy for every large district, with such assistance as he may 
require. The 1st grade high schools should be inspected by the Director, and the others by the 
zilla committees, the Deputy Inspectors acting as assessors. I think this can be easily done, 
and it will mate the department less expensive and cumbrous. 

34. How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable P 35. Are thn present 
arrangements of the Education Department in regard to examinations or text-hooks, or in any other way, 
such as unnecessarily interfere with the free development of private institutions? I)o they in any wise tend 
to cheek the development of natural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful vernacular 
literature P 

Answers 34 and 35. —I think the State depdts ought to be abolished, and tho compilation 
and supervision of text-books should be placed in the hands of central committees assisted by the 
officers of the department. The present text-books require considerable improvement. This is a 
subject which by itself requires careful consideration, and cannot be disposed of satisfactorily 
without a more extended and systematic treatment than I can now enter into. 

36. In a complete scheme of education for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most effectively taken 
by the State and by other agencies? 37. What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large 
extent from the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combination for local purposes? 38. In tho event of the Govern¬ 
ment withdrawing to a large extern; from the direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any dats of institutions would deteriorate? If you think bo, what measures would you 
suggest in order to prevent this result P 39. Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
■ccupy any place in the course of Government colleges and schools? Have yon any suggestions to make on this 
abject P 

Answers 36, 37, 33, and 39. —I agree with the spirit of Mr. Wordsworth's replies Nos. 115, 
4, and 15. In the present state of the country, the sudden withdrawal of Government will 
roduce disastrous results. The very formation of this Commission has inspired a vague appre- 
nsion that the Government intends to make over all its educational institutions to missionary 
idies ; and that has moved the native public to a very considerable extent. 

Rightly or wrongly, the people do not trust missionary bodies. And although their educa- 
onal assistance is availed of by the poorer classes, it is only because they cannot defray the 
•esent high fees in Government institutions. A good deal has been done by the people ; but 
fear we must wait a good long while before we can have our own Oxfords and Cambridges, at 
ast on this side of India. 

40. Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students in the schools or colleges in your 
rovince P Have you any suggestions to make on the subject P 

Answer 40. —Something has been of late done in this direction, but not satisfactorily. I 
hink a book containing a detailed description of all the games and sports now played in the 
;ountry, profusely illustrated., should be prepared and published by the department. I had 
suggested some such measures many years ago. Swimming and riding ought to be more gene¬ 
rally encouraged. There has been a decided falling off in this respect during the last 30 years, 
ind the result has been hurtful to the cause of education generally. Some years ago my atten¬ 
tion was drawn to an excellent work, entitled “ Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest.” 
I should like some such attempt made by our Educational Department to popularise this branch 
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of education in this country. There is no lack of energy; what is wanted i& proper directio 
and guidance. 

41. Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the province with which you are acquainted; and if so., what is 
its character ? 42. What progress has been made by the department in instituting schools for girls; and what is 
the character of the instruction imparted' in themP What improvements cau you suggest P 43. Have you any 
remarks to make on the subject of raised schools P 44. What is the best method of providing teacherB for girls P ‘ 

Answers: 41 and 43. —I have been connected with a private association called the “ Students 
Literary and Scientific Society 31 in Bombay, which has instituted and carried on its own schools 
for nearly 34-years (see Note on Education by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, pp. 20 and 21). I have 
been connected with that society ever since its foundation and up to this day, and I consider the 
vernacular education as there imparted is quite sufficient for our people generally. I agree with 
what fell from His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore at the Cumbaconum College in this 
respect (see Hindu Patriot, April 3rd, 1882, page 163). 43. —I object to mixed schools, which 

are entirely unsuited to our community and its circumstances. 44. —The normal schools are 
recommended, but they have not been of much practical'use till now as far as I know. 

4S. Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, than those to boys' 
schools ; and is the distinction sufficiently marked P 46. In the promotion of female education, what share has 
already been taken by European ladies ; and how far would it be possible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause ? • 

Answers: 45. —I believe there is a distinction, and a marked one. Until the whole organisa¬ 
tion is made really more popular, I cannot advise any change. 46. —In Bombay itself a move¬ 
ment was organised by the late Professor Patton, Sir E. Perry, Captain (now Colonel) French, 
and Mr. P. W. LeGeyt. The last gentleman was the Secretary. This was in 1849, when I was 
officiating as the Secretary of the Marathi and Gujarthi schools. It was, however, not properly 
appreciated by the people and had to be given up. Since then I have known of no such organ¬ 
isation in this Presidency, though I have been engaged in that work, as Secretary of the Stu¬ 
dents’ Literary and Scientific Society, from 1861-62 up to 1873-74, and as President until 1881-82, 
and have done active work of weekly inspection for years, and superintended the Marathi schools, 
and also the Gujarathi ones while they were in our charge. 

47. What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you have already referred, that experience, 
has brought to light in the educational system as it has been hitherto administered P What suggestions have you 
to make for the remedy of such defects. 

Answer 47. —The cultivation of Sanskrit, as Sanskrit has been neglected. I refer to the 
remarks on this subject, Adams’ Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar: Calcutta, 
1838 (reprinted by Rev. Mr. Long, 1868). It is true that in the fight that has been going on 
between the right media of instruction, this subject has been in a measure laid aside. But Sanskrit, 
even under political disabilities, has been and is still the lingua franca of the learned Aryas in all parts 
of India. In this Presidency the old college at Poona did something to help the people in this 
respeet. It was supported from a fund which in its inception was, as I understand it, a purely 
private endowment for a certain purpose. In 1851-52, when the new college was opened, a mere 
shadow was left, and the substance swept away. One can only smile at attempts to keep alive 
traditions of old Sanskrit learning by employing scholars to note down “and to fix in writing” 
what must otherwise pass away. (See Preface to Dr. Keilhorn’s Translation of the Paribhas- 
hendu Shekhara: Bombay 1874, p. xxv.) There is no royal road to knowledge yet discovered. 
Learned Shastris and Pandits will rise, if Sanskrit study is properly encouraged. I am not 
speaking of the Pandita as it is now understood. The story of the word Pandit itself shows ou 
degradation in this matter. A Hindu munshi engaged in teaching languages to youug Europea 
officers first began to be styled a Pandit, It was a term of respect and nothing more. It is not 
being applied chiefly by the Europeans and some members of our community (who ought tc 
know better) to anybody and everybody they please. This is one of the many indexes of ou 
moral and social degradation. If the Commission call devise gome mode of arresting such decay 
and infuse new vigor into this branch of learning, they will do more to popularise education tlia 
any other single measure that I can think of. I am sorry I h ave no time to enter into othe: 
subjects. 

48. Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high education in your province un¬ 
necessary P 

Answer 48. —Except such as I have indicated before, no reduction can be safely made. I 
think our colleges are very poorly endowed. More funds and more qualified men are required. 
I say with deference, the Commission ought not to descend to cheeseparing in this department. 
The next step which must be taken by the Government—and it will have to be taken some day 
or other—is a Commission for reducing the overgrown expenditure of the Empire. 1 It will be a 

’See amongst others u paper by Sir Charles Trevelyan in the Journal of the East India Association, London, Yol. IV., 
pp. 290-315. 
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igantic task, tmt it must be done. Every new project gives us a new department, and each 
epartment fights for its own life in obedience to the natural law of self-preservation. Things 
hat can be done for a few rupees cost thousands. In encouraging literature itself, however, it 
as both so to a considerable extent. We are sending ogr Sanskrit books to be catalogued in 
urope! (Bombay Government Resolution No. 2053, 27th December 1881,Educational Depart- 
lent) • and photolithographing incorrect MSS. by spending thousands. The Revenue, the 
oliee, the Public Works Department, and others are all magnificent and grand. And all at the 
:pensc of the people and their education—literary, moral, and political. • As an example, fifteen 
lonths have passed in Bombay in thinking of transferring the schools to our municipality, 
which is quite prepared to take them up, and to manage them as efficiently at least as any depart¬ 
ment of the State. And yet, I say it with all deference, the authorities have not even yet made 
a stir. Bombay can work, and it has worked large and independent institutions and measures ; 
and the excuse of saddling us with official dictators or chairmen is simply out of date in this city. 
Self-government must be self-government, or else it is a mere pretence not worthy of the 
iresent Government of British India. Wc can work our educational scheme, and we deserve at. 
east a fair trial. I am opposed to the enactment of new laws—unless the people want them.' 
Such are not required for the extension of education. The idea now seems to be—wanted 
Is. 20,000, enact a new law and organise a new department. This is not a sound policy : it is 
.either Eastern nor Western, and 1 say respectfully it should be given up. 

49. Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places of instruction already existed, which 
might, by grants-in-aid or other assistance, adequately supply the educational wants of the people P 

Answer 49. —None to my knowledge. 

60. Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Education Department take too exclusive an 
nterest in higher education P Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing into the department more men 
f practical training in the art of teaching and school management P 

Answer 50. —No. My complaint is that more should be done. I do not think more men 
ieed be imported. What is needed is gradual, patient, and equable working. We must imitate 
ature, and work continuously and perseveringly in a proper course. 

61. Is the system of pupil teachers or monitors in force in your province? If so, please state how it works. 

Answer 51.—It was introduced many years ago. I do not know whether it is kept up or not. 

62 Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or prematurely? Should 
aeasures he taken to check such a tendency P If so, what measures P 

Answer 52. —I think the departmental working is getting too mechanical, as to destroy all 
fe and originality. 

63. Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary according to the means of the parents or 
uardians of the pupil P 

Answer 53. _No. It should he uniform, but it should be moderate. 

64 Has the demand for high education in your province reached such a stage as to make the profession of 
eaohing a profitable one P Have schools been opened by men of good position as a means of maintaining themselves P 

Answer 54. _Some such schools have been opened; but I have no means of saying that the 

rofession is successful financially. 

65 To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assigning grants according to the results 
r periodical examinations should be applied ? What do you regard as the chief conditions for making this system 
uitahle and useful ? 

Answer 55. _I am opposed to grants, unless they are made to all schools alike, and on the 

mdition that there is no dogmatic religious teaching of any kind whatever in these schools. 

66. To what classes of institutions do yon think that the system of assigning grants-in-aid of the salaries of 
ertificated teachers can be best applied P Under what conditions do you rej/hrd this system as a good one P 

Answer 56.— See my answer to question 55. 

67. To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should amount under ordinary 
ircumetances in the case of colleges and schools of all grades P 

Ansicer 57. _This is a matter of detail on which I cannot give an opinion at present. 

58. What do you consider to he the maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently taught as a class by one 
instructor in the caso of colleges and schools repectively P 

Answer 58.— About 40 in either case; but ’n the highest collego classes the number must 
be more limited. I have taught for some time higher mathematics in the Elphinstone College’ 

1 Report of the Board of Education for 1851-52 (No. X), App. XI, p. 43. 
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to small classes, but would have easily taught much larger ones. The literary classes ought to b 
smaller than the science classes. 

69. In your opinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term or by the month P 

Answer 59. —They should be paid by terms as at present. 

60. Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality require the withdrawal of theGoverr 
ment from the direct management of colleges and schools P 

Answer 671—No j but in my humble opinion, wherever instruction is systematically given ii 
religwus dogmas. Government should not assist, whatever may be the school—Hindu, Muham¬ 
madan, or Christian. 

61. Do you think that the institution of University professorships would have an important effect in improv¬ 
ing tbo quality of high education P 

Answer 61. —We have not had much experience on the subject. I think there is a striving 
for immediate results in this country. This should not be. Our work should be designed for all 
time, and not for the present alone. 

62. la it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at any stage of school education, on the 
results of public examinations extending over the entire province P In what cases, if any, is it preferable that such 
promotions he left to the school authorities P 

Answer 62. —No; promotion should be regulated by the masters. Individuality should 
never be destroyed but encouraged. I fear the Procrustean bed is now too much the rule of the 
department, and good boys are consequently discouraged. 

63. Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your province to prevent boys who are 
expelled from one institution, or who leave it improperly, from being received into another P What are the arrange, 
ments which you would suggest P 

Answer 63. —This is a matter of detail on which the college authorities can speak, and which 
should be left entirely to the college authorities, 

64. In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct management of higher institutions generally 
do you think it desirable that it should retain under direct management one college in eachprovinco as a model t 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations or conditions ? 

Answer 64. —It would he a national disaster for Government to withdraw just now. For the 
rest I refer the Commission to Mr. Erskine 3 s circulars, quoted in extenso in the Bombay Repor 
on Public Instruction for 1855-56, as very fair models for working a large educational scheme. 

65. How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be employed in colleges educating up t< 

the B.A. standard P • 

Answer 65.—I think for teaching English idiomatically, a born. Englishman, or an exception¬ 
ally well trained non-English professor, is necessary. For all other branches any qualified men 
will do. I am sorry there is no proper system for appointing professors at present—either Indian 
or European. 

66. Aro European professors omployed or likely to he employed in colleges under native management P 

Answer 66. —Yes; foy teaching English and European history, languages, and philology—af 
least for some time to come. 

67. Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your province (e.g., the Muhammadans) such as t 
require exceptional treatment in the matter of English education P To what are these circumstances due, and hot 
far have they been provided for P 

Answer 67, —1 do not think they are; it is an educational question. This is my decidei 
answer, founded on past history aftd general principles. Politically, Government will do what 
may seem to them best; and that matter is at present beyond my jurisdiction. 

68. How far would Government bo justified in withdrawing from any existing school or college, in places where 
any class of tbo population objects to attend the only alternative institution on the ground of its religious 
teaching ? 

Answer 68.— Government ought not to withdraw for reasons which I have already explained 
in my above answers. 

69. Can schools and colleges under native management compete successfully with corresponding institution 
under European management r 

Answer 69.— Yes, as they do now in Calcutta. I believe several schools iu Bombay and Poona 
the same, 
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70. Are the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in your province more onerous and complicated than 
necessary ? 

Answer 70.—I have not got before me the results of actual -working ; but I know that in 
girls’ schools conditions are imposed which are often impracticable. 


27. B .—I am sorry pressure of work of all kinds has made my answers more diffuse and 
lengthy than they should otherwise have been. And the same is the cause of delay in submiting 
this paper, for which I beg to apologise. 


“ Thb Hermitage,” Bombay ; 
The 23rd December 1882, 


The following papers were received by the Commission but have not been printed 

1. Memorials from members of the Niti Prasaraka Mandali, Bombay, regarding faults in 
Marathi poems taught to children in Government vernacular schools in the Bombay Presidency, 

2. Memorial from .Haji Ghulam Muhammad, Munshi, Bombay, regarding a system of 
punctuation for Muhammadan languages. 

3. An account of the origin and development of the Fort High School, Bombay. 

4. Address from the Indigenous Schoolmasters, the Delegates of their late Conference, pre- 
ented in the Town Hall, Poona, 11th September 1882. 

5. Address from Muhammadan inhabitants of Poona city and cantonment, received in the 
Town Hall, 11th September 1882. 


Government«[ Indit Ceatrtl Printing Office,-No. 17£d.C.-17-644-l,000. 


